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PKE  P  A  C  E. 


While  engageil  in  writing  my  Commcntaiy  on  the  Apocalypse, 
I  found  myself  ao  often  remittcil  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  for  the  sake 
of  illustration,  that  I  of  necessity  was  obligeil  to  study  that  book 
with  more  than  ordinary  care  and  diligence.  It  was  natural  for 
me,  in  the  course  of  an  often  repeated  study  of  the  hook,  to  contract 
a  fondness  for  it,  or  at  least  to  take  a  deep  intorest  in  it.  "When  I 
had  completed  ray  apocalyptic  labors,  and  acquitted  myself  of  some 
engagements  which  followed  them,  I  began  the  study  of  Daniel 
anew,  and  with  a  view  to  the  writing  of  a  Commentary  on  it.  The 
lahor  waa  severe  ;  for  very  much  has  been  written  upon  the  book, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  has  much  more  of  chaff  than  of 
wheat  in  it.  Just  as  I  had  completed  the  esegetical  part  of  my 
work,  a  typhoid  fever  took  strong  hold  upon  me,  and  brought  me 
near  to  the  grave.  Eor  two  years  and  six  months  it  was  utterly 
beyond  mj  power  to  write  another  paragraph.  Toward  the  close 
of  January  last,  I  began  slowly  to  mend,  and  after  a  while  I  ven- 
tured to  resume  my  lahor.  But  for  several  weeks  subsequent  to 
Siis,  I  could  not  venture  beyond  the  effort  of  studying  an  hour  in 
a  day.  The  opening  Spring  brought  some  further  relief ;  and  thus 
I  have  been  able  to  complete  my  original  design. 

In  this  personal  history  the  public,  I  am  aware,  can  take  but 
little  interest.     But  it  has  so  often  been  published,  in  one  way  and 
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another,  that  I  was  about  to  print  a  Commentary  on  the  book  in 
question,  that  I  have  deemed  it  not  inapposite  to  state  the  ground 
of  my  delay. 

As  to  tlie  book  of  Daniel  itself,  I  believe  that  no  other  of  the 
scriptural  books,  the  Apocalypse  excepted,  has  called  forth  such  a 
variety  of  discrepant  opinions  and  interpretations.  How  can  I 
agree  with  all  of  them  ?  And  yet  the  great  mass  of  readejs  are 
ready  to  say,  each  one  for  himself,  that  I  ought  to  agree  with  him. 
But  why  ?  my  friend.  You  take  the  liberty  to  differ  from  others ; 
and  why  should  you  refuse  the  same  liberty  to  me  ?  Besides,  I 
have  to  ask :  On  what  grounds  have  you  based  your  opinion  ? 
Have  you  studied  the  book  in  its  original  languages ;  sought  for 
light  on  every  side,  from  history,  and  from  antiquities  ;  and  above 
all,  have  you  thoroughly  and  simply  applied  to  it,  irrespective  of  any 
favorite  and  preconceived  notions  about  it,  the  established  principles 
of  historico-grammatical  exegesis  ?  And  do  you  even  know,  with 
any  certainty,  what  those  principles  are  ?  If  not,  how  much  is 
your  opinion  worth,  even  in  your  own  eyes,  when  you  look  candidly 
at  auch  a  difficult  matter  as  the  interpretation  of  the  book  before 


If  here  and  there  a  self-complacent  critic  of  my  C 
the  Apocalypse,  had  asked  himself  such  questions,  before  he  sat 
down  to  write  his  diatribe,  the  pubHo  would  have  been  spared  a 
deal  of  a  priori  interpretation  and  spider-web  theories.  Some  had 
written  their  book,  on  the  same  work  of  John,  and  mine  disagreed 
with  it.  Bine  illae  laorymae.  Some  had  read  that  profound  work 
of  Bishop  Newton  on  the  Prophecies ;  and  because  I  did  not  agree 
with  him,  I  must  be  in  the  wrong.  The  most  confident  of  my  con- 
demning judges  were,  of  course,  those  who  could  not  read  a  word 
of  the  original,  and  would  not  be  able  to  form  any  idea  what  one 
means,  who  talks  about  historico-grammatical  interpretation.  I 
have  no  defence  to  make  against  any  such  assailants. 

What  happened  then,  may  and  probably  will  happen  now.     I 
have  not  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Daniel  has  said,  or  knew,  any 
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thing  about  the  Pfpe  and  hia  Cardinals.  This  will  be  enough  to 
pass  sentence  of  condemnation.  _Z>c  mnnus,  I  can  have  no  dis- 
pute with  criticism  like  this.  Of  all  the  books  in  the  Bihlo,  except 
perhaps  the  Apocalypse,  Daniel  has  been  least  understood,  and 
most  perverted  and  abused.  I  will  bide  my  time,  and  w^t  with 
patience  to  see,  whether  this  will  be  conceded  and  myself  justified 
in  the  attempt  to  vindicate  its  true  meaning. 

Eor  the  rest,  I  have  only  a  few  tilings  to  say,  as  to  the  desi^^n 
and  manner  of  the  Commentary.  I  have  kept  in  my  eye,  every 
where,  the  wants  of  a  beginner  in  the  study  of  Hehr^,  and  spe- 
cially of  the  Chaldee.  For  the  Chaldee  part,  the  book  is,  as  I  trust, 
a  complete  Chrestomatky,  i.  e.  it  gives  the  solution  of  every  diffi- 
culty respecting  the  forms  and  the  syntax  of  words.  The  reader 
may  depend  on  its  being  a  sufficient  introduction  to  the  grammati- 
cal study  of  the  Chaldee  language.  The  references  everywhere 
made  in  copious  abundance  to  Prof.  Hackett's  translation  of  Wi- 
ner's Chaldee  Grammar,  will  familiarize  him,  if  he  is  faithful  in 
consulting  that  Grammar,  with  all  the  forms  and  pecuKarities  of  the 
Chaldee  dialect.  All  the  Chaldee  words  are  of  course  comprised 
in  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Lexicon. 

The  few  in  our  country,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Chaldee, 
will  take  no  offence  at  a  brief  spa«e  being  occupied  with  the  solutioD 
of  grammalica]  questions.  They  can  pass  on  and  leave  these, 
without  any  hindorance.  If  they  once  have  studied  the  language, 
and  let  slip  the  memory  of  grammatical  minutiae,  they  will  thank 
me  for  rendering  it  quite  easy  for  them  to  recal  what  they  had 
lost. 

Most  heartily  do  I  commend  it  to  all  Hebrew  students,  to  go  on 
and  study  the  Chaldee.  If  they  are  well  grounded  in  Hebrew, 
fotir  or  five  weeks  spent  faithfully  on  the  Chaldee,  will  enable  them 
to  read  this  with  as  much  facility  as  they  do  the  Hebrew.  The 
study  of  the  Chaldee  in  Daniel,  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
read  the  Chaldee  in  Ezra  with  entire  ease ;  and  from  him  they  may 
go  into  the  Chaldee  Targums  without  any  difficulty.     The  conquest 
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Vi  PKEFACE. 

is  eaay,  and  ought  to  tie  achieved  by  every  valiant  soldier  of  the 
cross. 

Should  the  present  volume  prepare  tlie  way  for  a  more  extensive 
study  of  one  of  the  sacred  languages  in  our  country,  by  young 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  the  writer  of  it  will  not  have  labored 
in  vain. 

M.  STUART. 

Andoybr,  May  24, 1850. 
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COMMENTARY. 


[CnAi".  1.  Early  liislory  of  Daniel.  Siege  of  Jerusalem  liy  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, capture  of  Jehoiakim,  aod  deportation  of  a  part  of  the  vessels  of  the 
temple  to  Babylon  ;  vs.  1,  2.  Daniel  with  some  of  hia  companions  is  se- 
lected hy  the  king's  overseer  to  be  trdned  up  in  the  Chaldee  miinner,  for 
the  personal  service  of  the  king ;  Babylonish  names  are  giren  to  the  young 
Hebrews,  and  they  are  supported  from  the  king's  table,  vs.  3 — 7 ;  Daniel 
makes  earnest  request  that  he  and  his  companions  may  have  liberty  to  adopt 
a  simple  vegetable  diet,  so  that  they  may  not  defile  themselves  with  the 
royal  viands ;  he  obtsuns  liberty,  and  thrives  remarkably  well  under  his  new 
regimen ;  vs.  8 — 16.  All  four  of  the  Hebrew  children  make  unusual  pro- 
gress in  knowledge  ;  but  Daniel  is  endowed  by  God  with  uncommon  sagacity 
and  knowledge,  and  becomes  able  to  interpret  visions  and  dreams ;  v.  17. 
At  the  end  of  three  years,  Daniel  and  his  companions  are  brought  before  the 
king,  and  they  are  found  to  he  far  more  intelligent  and  sagacious  than  any 
of  the  Chaldean  aatroiogers;  vs.  18—20.  The  2l3t  verse  contains  an  indi- 
cation of  Daniel's  long  continuance  at  court,  even  uniil  the  restoration  of 
the  Hebrews  to  Palestine,  during  the  firstyear  of  Cyrus's  reign.  In  other 
words,  Daniel,  in  person,  was  a  witness  to  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
Jewish  exile.] 

Cbav.  I.  I.  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  JehoiaUim  Ifing  of  Judfih,  came 
Nebnehodnezzar  king  of  Bahjlon  (o  Jerusalem,  and  besieged  it. 

BiVia  P-Jifia  ,  lit.  in  ihe  year  of  three.  This  is  the  usual  method  of  ex- 
pressing time  in  this  book ;  see  1:  21.  2: 1.  7: 1  (Chald.).  8: 1.  9: 1.  So 
frequently  elsewhere;  e.  g.  2  K.  12;  2.  13:  1.  15:  I.  al.  The  Hebrew 
usually  employs  cardinal  numbers  (1 — 10)  for  ordinals,  when  yews  or 
day$  are  reckoned,  Eoed,  Heb.  Gramm.  §  118,  4.  e.g.  the  constmct  form 
of  the  noun  designating  year,  etc.  (as  in  the  case  before  us),  is  often  em- 
ployed; comp,  Gramm.  §  118,  4.  —  niD^B^  ,  of  the  reign,  the  Gen.  in 
such  a  ease  being  ordinarily  marked  by  prefixing  \ ,  when  it  is  preceded 
by  nummrcds  ;  Koed.  Gramm.  §  113.  2.  c.  —  h^ilT;  ,  first  the  name  of 
Jacob's  oldest  son,  and  (after  the  exile)  employed  also  for  the  name  of  the 
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2  Chap.  I.  2. 

Jewish  country  ;  as  it  is  Lore.  —  Ka  came.  Hengstenbei-g  {Authent. 
Dan,  p.  61)  translates  it  zog,  \.  s.  proceeded,  or  set  <nU,  via.  upon  an  expe- 
dition. But  the  sequel  (and  besieged  if)  shows,  that  the  usual  sense  of 
t(a  (■==  I'eiio/itti)  must  here  be  attached  to  the  word  ;  and  so  I  have  ren- 
dered it  in  the  version  above  —  The  name  iSKJ-is^ai  is  probably  com- 
posed of  lap  =  Mercury,  who  was  worshipped  by  the  Babylonians, 
ijlji^  (ehodam)  t=  dens,  and  lia  =  prince,  i.  e.  the  name  means 
prtnce  of  the  god  Neho,  or  Mercury,  i.  e.  belonging  to  him,  and  so  of  high 

rank is»i  (either  Imperf.  Hiph.  of  the  root  T^a  ,  or  the  Imperf.  Kal 

of  lis,  the  PaUak  of  the  final  syllable  being  adopted  because  of  the 
final  •\,  Eoed.  Gr.  §  22.  2.  a  and  5.  Moreover,  a  shortened  Imperf. 
and  a  retracted  accent  are  normal  here,  Gramm."  §  48.  b.,  2.  h.  The  is 
(with  Suff,  it  becomes  ibs)  lit.  means  against;  but  here  it  qualifies  the 
preceding  verb,  and  the  construction  resembles  Isa.  7:  1,  n-^hs  nnVn  . 
i>5  is  usually  found  af5«r  this  verb  in  the  sense  of  besieging;  Lex.  -iss 
No,  2.  (the  more  probable  stem.) 

(2)  And  the  Lord  gave  into  his  hand  Jehoiakim  king  of  Jndah  and  apavtof  the 
vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  and  he  brought  them  to  the  iand  of  Shinar,  lo  the  house 
of  his  god,  and  the  vessels  he  carried  lo  the  treaanie  honse  of  his  god. 

il^a ,  into  or  in  his  hand,  very  frequently  employed  by  the  Hebrews 
to  designate  the  idea  of  putting  in  one's  power  or  at  his  disposal  As  to 
the  fact  of  the  invasion  ilself,  comp.  2  K.  2i:  1.  —  ^s;5a  ,  a  part  of, 
(ns;;  is  an  abridged  form  of  nxsp  =  n^ap  ,  from  ns;;)  .  It  is  disputed 
whether  B  is  uprefx-formaiive  here  or  a.preposition.  I  regard  it  as  being 
the  latter,  i.  e.  as  derived  from  -^ ,  the  Daghesh  which  we  should  expect 
in  the  p  being  omitted,  because  it  would  make  the  Sheva  vocal  under  this 
letter  in  case  of  its  insertion  ;  Gr,  §  20.  S.  6.  This  usage  of  omitting 
Daghesh  in  such  cases,  is  not  unfrequent.  Comp.  the  same  word,  although 
with  a  sense  somewhat  diverse,  in  Dao.  1;  15, 18.  Here  the /onn  is  the 
same,  and  a  is  unquestionably  a  preposition  in  both  these  cases.  So  in 
Neh.  7:  70,  comp.  Pa.  135: 7.  In  2  Chron.  86:  7,  (he  same  idea  as  here  is 
expressed  simply  by  "'^B'?  ,  apart  of  the  vessels,  instead  of  ''i>3  nspia  as 
in  our  text.  But  the  passage  in  2  Chron.,  I  cannot  well  doubt,  describes 
the  second  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  close  of  Je- 
hoiakim's  reign,  when  this  king  was  put  in  chains  (o  be  carried  to  Babylon, 
and  probably  died  in  this  condition,  Jer.  22:  18,  19.  36:  30.  Still  the 
n  and  the  transaction  are  of  the  like  nature  with  those  which  per- 

;e  to  mj-  edition  of  Eoedigcr's  Ee- 
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Chap.  I.  2.  3 

taJQ  to  the  first  invasion.  At  the  first  invasion,  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
made  Jehoiakim  the  Jewish  kiog  tributary  to  him,  rifled  the  temple  of 
only  ayaKof  its  treasures;  at  the  second,  he  took  away  another  portion 
of  them,  2  Chron,  36:  7.  At  the  third,  he  repeated  the  same  thing  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  2  K.  24: 13.  At  the  fourth  and  final  invasion  un- 
der Zedekiah,  when  the  temple  was  destroyed,  all  its  treasures  were  car- 
ried away,  together  with  kiag  Zedekiah,  his  family,  and  his  court,  2  K. 
23;  6 — 20.  A  part  of  these  treasures  wei-e  brought  back  under  Cyrus, 
Ezi'a  1:  7  ;   and  the  rest  under  Darius,  Ezra  6:  5. 

BSia^i  and  Ite  brought  them  —  who?  where?  The  vessels  and  Jehoia- 
kim, (for  the  verbof  itself  with  its  sufSx  might  easily  have  this  meaning), 
or  only  the  vessels  ?  The  latter  only,  as  the  sequel  shows ;  for  surely  he 
did  not  bring  Jehoiakim  and  put  Mm  in  tfie  Ireasure-koase  of  his  god. 
As  the  actual  coming  of  Jehoiakim  to  Babylon  is  not  here  mentioned,  it 
is  probable  that  he  died  on  the  way,  after  he  was  taken  captive  and  bound 
in  fetters,  2  Chvon.  36:  G;  see  and  comp.  Jer.  22:  18,  19.  36:  30.  — 
Land  of  Shinar  is  the  old  name  for  the  province  of  Babylon ;  see  in  Gen. 
10: 10.  11:  2.  Isa.  II:  11.  2:ech.  5: 11,  the  last  two  cases  seem  to  be  a 
kind  of  poetic  use.  The  origin  of  the  name  has  not  yet  been  developed. 
—  And  the  same  vessels  did  he  bring  to  the  house  of  Ms  god,  is  a  literal 
rendering  of  the  last  part  of  the  verse.  As  to  the  version  above,  we  may 
render  the  second  icnri  by  deposited,  (Sept.  dTtijQeieato,  safety  convened 
or  carried),  which  wilt  preserve  the  sense,  and  avoid  a  seeming  tau- 
tology in  case  we  here  render  it  brought.  In  feet,  it^sn  often  means  intro- 
dvfced,  sistfiqziv  (Sept.),  and  corresponds  to  n?rj?5 ,  and  hep^  or  deposited 
them,  in  2  Chron.  36: 7.  Tlie  writer  first  designates,  generally,  the  depor- 
tation of  a  part  of  the  vessels  to  Babylon,  and  then  he  Jiames  the  particu- 
lar locality  wbere  they  were  there  deposited.  He  had  special  reasons  for 
so  doing,  in  reference  to  a  part  of  his  subsequent  history;  see  Dan.  5:  3, 
4, 23.  Besides,  the  clause  in  question  leads  us  to  see,  that  the  vessels  were 
in  safe  keeping,  and  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  motive  was  probably  to  make 
acceptable  presents  {ava&^fiara,  as  the  Greeks  called  them  in  such  cases), 
to  his  god  Belus  —  a  tliank-ofFering  for  the  victories  be  had  won,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  evidence  of  his  glorying  that  Belus  was  more  powerful 
than  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  The  famous  temple  of  Belus,  at  Babylon, 
is  known  to  all.  That  the  vessels  were  put  into  the  treasure-house 
shows,  moreover,  both  the  precaution  taken  for  their  safe-keeping  and 
the  value  attached  to  them.  All  the  temples  of  antiquity  hod  treasure- 
heuses,  from  which  the  priests  were  supported;  see  Num.  HI:  48—54. 
Josh.  G:  19.  Comp.  Mah  3:  10.  JS'eh.  13:  5,  12,  13. 
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As  to  the  time  of  tlie  invasion  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  neither  Kings,  Chron., 
or  Jeremiah  give  any  date  ;  but  the  facta  recorded  by  BeroBUS  show,  that  it 
could  not  be  later  than  the  time  named  in  v.  1,  for  it  was  not  possible  to 
subdue  all  those  countries  in  less  than  two  years.  That  the^rsfyear  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  25:1.  4G;  2),  does  not  con- 
tradict this ;  for  the  Jews  of  Palestine  (not  Daniel)  reckoned  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's first  year  as  beginning  wtih  hia  mission  upon  the  western  Invasion, 
and  a  small  part  of  that  year  fell  in  with  the  elosingpartofJehoiakim's  third 
year,  while  probably  the  greatest  part  of  that  first  year  corresponded  to  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  For  the  full  discussion  of  these  disputed  matters, 
and  justification  of  this  statement,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Excursus 
at  the  close  of  Chap.  I. 


The  phrase  >  ^■:w''i  meanato  command;  seeinEa(h.l:I7.  4:13.  9:14. 
1  Chron.  21;  17  ;  mostly  in  the  later  Hebrew.  Sometimes  "tcn  has  this 
sense  before  a  verb  Imperf.  with  i  conversive,  and  even  before  the  Ace 
This  meaning  is  the  usual  one  in  Arabic ;  and  very  frequent  in  the  Chal- 
dee,  see  Dan.  2: 12,  46.  3: 13, 19,  20.  4:  23.  6:  24:.—Askpenaz  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  conjectural  etymologies  ;  but  none  of  lliem  are  satis- 
factory. —  The  chief  of  the  eunuchs.  In  the  later  Hebrew,  3'^  (originally 
muchor  ^eat^'va  equivalent  to  "nc3,j3n)Jce  or  ^roe/eci;  in  Chaldee,  this  is 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word  as  a  noun,  e.  g.  in  Eab-sbakeh,  Eab-saris, 
Rab-mag,  etc.  In  the  N.Test,  Qa§^i,  (our  present  Eahbi),  seems  specially 
to  designate  a  leader  in  teaching,  Aa  to  T'bi'io  (with  Qamels  under  D , 
sometjines  treated  as  mutable  and  sometimes  as  immutable),  there  is  ev- 
«ry  pTObabllity  that  the  ti-anslation  liero  given  (eumichs)  is  the  true  one. 
The  oixorofioi-  of  an  oriental  king  had  charge  of  his  household,  including 
his  Harem  and  all  his  house  servants,  the  male  part  of  which  of  course 
were  eunuchs.  To  such  an  one  would  belong  the  training  up  of  servants 
who  were  to  be  the  personal  waiters  of  the  king.  That  young  persons  of 
royal  descent  and  of  noble  families  should  be  chosen  for  such  a  service, 
is  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  Baby- 
lonian king,  and  the  customs  of  the  East.  The  proud  title,  king  of  kings, 
carrieswitliit  the  impliealion  that  kings  are  servants  of  the  great  monarch. 
That  young  lads  should  be  chosen  for  such  a  service,  was  almost  a  matter 
of  course.  They  could  easily  become  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
the  customs  of  the  court,  and  were  specially  capable  of  great  personal  ac- 
tivity. In  some  passages  (see  Gcs.  Lex.)  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether 
the  original  idea  bi-nn  (from  D'^D  jaj.ff  ,  easlravit)  is  retained  ;  e.  g. 
Gen.  37;  36,  39;  1.     At  all  events,  the  leading  sense  occasionally  is 
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courtier  or  courl-officer.  Among  oiientai  kings,  their  greatest  confidants 
have  been  of  this  class  of  persons.  In  the  Turkish  court,  the  KislarAga 
is  an  officer  of  the  like  kind.  Comp.  n'^an  an  in  Esth.  1:  8.  —  iCin^  ,  to 
bring,  i.  e,  carry  or  convey,  viz.  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon.  So  C.  B. 
Mich,  and  Eos, ;  hut  Lengerke  understands  the  command  as  having  re- 
spect to  captives  already  arrived  at  Babylon.  But  if  this  were  the  case, 
why  not  employ  ntip^  to  take,  rather  than  tfan  to  convey  f  Yet  in  the 
particular  sense  of  bringing  thent  into  the  place  of  their  traiaijig,  this  view 
of  Leng.  might  be  admitted. 

Sons  of  Israel  =  Israelites,  i.  e.  posterity  of  Jacob  or  Israel.  This  was 
the  first  meaning ;  tie  second  was  the  ten  tribes,  who  revolted  with  Jero- 
hoam ;  and  after  the  eSile,  the  name  was  again  used  in  its  primitive  sense, 
as  it  ia  here.  The.  sequel  designates  the  narrow  limits  of  the  choice  to 
be  made  by  Ashpenaz.  That  ■'3253  is  employed  to  designate  someoftke 
sons,  is  agreeable  to  common  usage ;  see  6es.  Lex.  '(o .  —  Both  of  the 
roycd  seed  and  of  the  nobles.  Such  a  translation  makes  this  clause  an 
epexegetical  limitation  of  the  preceding  expression.  C.  E.  Mich,  makes 
three  classes,  by  interpreting  tlie  three  classes  as  coordinate  ;  and  so  Eo- 
senm.  This  isapossible,butnotaprobahle,interpretation. — nsiban  s^'k, 
lit.  seed  of  the  Mnffdom  or  of  the  Hnglff  pfiwer,  i.  e.  of  royal  descent ;  see 
the  same  idiom  (which  belongs  to  the  later  Hebrew)  in  2  K,  25:  25.  Jer. 
il:  1.  Ezek.  17: 13.  —  D^oPi"ieri  ,  a  word  of  foreign  origin,  Pehlvi  par- 
dom,  Sanscrit  j)ra(AawK(  =  primores,  magnates,  nobles.  The  Greek  7iq6s- 
Tos  seems  to  be,  originally,  of  the  same  origin.  The  word  receives  the 
form  of  the  Heb.  plural  herej  as  transplanted  words  frequently  do. 
Good  is  the  version  of  Josephiis  (Arcbaeol.  X.  10.  1),  tous  svyevsard- 
Tovg;  BO  Poiychronius,  Tw*  CTj'Sfti)*.  Comp.  in  this  the  fulfilment  of  Isa. 
39:  7.  The  whole  transaction  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  oriental 
customs. 

(4)  Young  lada,  in  whom  was  no  blemish,  and  of  goodly  appearBncc,  unci  skilled 
in  every  kind  of  wisdom,  and  acquainted  wllh  knowledge,  and  diEcerning  in  science, 
and  who  were  able  to  stand  in  wailing  at  tlie  palace  of  the  king ;  and  to  teath  lliem 
the  writing  and  the  language  of  the  Chaldecs. 

The  word  D-'li';  is,  in  our  English  version,  translated  children.  Of 
itself  it  does  not  determine  the  age  ;  and  it  may  be  rendered  boys,  youth, 
or  young  lads,  as  above.  The  Persians  began  education,  properly  so 
called,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  (Plat.  Alcib.  I.  §  37) ;  and  the  young  man's 
age  of  action  was  seventeen,  (Cyrop.  I.  2).  In  all  probabilily,  the  He- 
brew lads  in  question  were  some  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  when 
The  noim  Q'^1^'^  is  ia  the  Ace,  and  depends  on  the  Inf.  !f3lni> ; 
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which  latter  depenils  on  ^-^X'T .  This  shows  that  the  Soph  Pasug  ( : ) 
does  not  always  divide  the  verses  according  to  the  sense  or  grammatical 
construction ;  comp.  2  Sam.  17: 27 — 29,  where  is  a  notable  example  of  a 
similar  nature.  M  Memish,  etc. ;  such  a  custom  still  pervades  the  East, 
e.  g.  ill  the  Turkish  and  Persian  courts,  as  to  the  seiection  of  personal 
servants.  Everything  is  required  to  be  beautiful  or  magnificent,  which 
surrounds  the  person  of  the  king.  Dixa  =  Bra  =  Greek  /m/tog,  which 
has  (he  same  sense.  —  fN"^^  ■'5'i^']  i  lit-  goodly  of  appearance,  Gramm. 
§  110,  2.  —  ci-'ab'O,  Part.  Hiph.,  hut  divested  of  its  ctaisaHve  sense,  in 
case  we  translate  it  skiUed,  inteUigent;  but  if  we  revert  to  the  original 
signification  of  the  root  {to  look),  we  may  Bee  that  it  is  used  elliptically 
in  Hiphil  =  causing  [the  mindj  to  look  or  attend  to,  and  as  a  consequence 
skilled.  —  firDn ,  wisdom,  is  of  widely  extended  meaning  in  Hebrew,  im- 
portittg  (in  its  largest  sense)  a  knowledge  of  aU  things,  i.  e.  of  what  is 
true  respecting  them,  and  here  employed  as  nearly  equivalent  to  our 
English  word ieamijjji.  —  ps'i  ns-iii,  Part.  Const,  pi.  Gramm.  §  132,1.6; 
acquainted  with  krunnUdge  is  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  idea  in  another 
form,  for  the  sake  of  intensity.  So  also  is  it  with  the  clause,  discerning 
m  science;  "'i^a^  importing  properly  the  power  of  discriminating  he- 
tween  things,  or  of  discerning  their  properties  and  relations.  Construc- 
tioD  as  before.  This  accumulation  of  difi'erent  phrases  nearly  equivalent 
in  meaning,  is  afler  the  common  usage  of  the  Hebrews,  and  plainly,  as 
has  been  remarked,  is  intended  to  designate  intensity  of  expression,  be- 
ing equivalent  to  the  simple  declaration,  skilled  in  hiowUdge  of  every 
kind.  —  na ,  lit.  strength,  force,  here  ability,  power.  —  "ito^ ,  standing  was 
the  position  of  waiters  in  readiness  to  do  their  master's  will.  Hence  the 
secondary  sense  of  the  verb  -re's,  viz.  serve,  minister  to,  Ges.  Lex.  s.  v. 
I.  a.  Usually  it  is  followed,  in  such  cases,  by  ""SbV  before,  joined  with 
the  designation  of  the  person  served,  as  in  v.  5.  — ^3^tt,  palace,  i.  e.  a 
large  magnificent  building ;  which  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  verb  JjC*J6 , 
to  he  great  or  hflg.  The  word  is  properly  generic,  and  so  may  designate 
a,  palace,  OT  (as  often)  the  (ewyi^e  of  Jehovah.  —  Q^abil,  and  to  teach  them, 
which  falls  back,  as  to  construction,  upon  the  'mx^^  of  v.  3 ;  for  Ashpe- 
naz  was  charged  with  the  education  of  the  Jewish  lads. — -iSq,  lit  tmt- 
ing.  The  accent  {Tiphha)  separates  it  from  the  sequel,  and  shows  that 
the  Punctators  took  it  as  not  in  the  const,  state  before  Biniws  (implied), 
but  as  standing  by  itself,  and  meaning  books  or  Uteraiwe.  This  is  made 
probable  by  isD'isa  in  v.  17,  which  cannot  mean  merely  every  kind  of 
alphabetic  characters,  but  every  kind  of  literature.  Gesenius  (in  Lex.) 
underetands  it  as  meaning  the  written  characters  of  the  Chaldee ;  and 
this,  at  first  view,  seems  the  most  facile  interpretation ;  but  v.  17  appears 
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plainly  to  modify  it.  —  Uie  tonff>,ie  of  the  Ghaldees  is  differently  interpreted. 
Lengerke  says  it  designates  tlie  pi-oper  language  of  the  original  barba- 
rian Chaldees  from  northern  Mesopotamia ;  and  Maurer  (Comm.  in  loc.) 
appears  iaclined  to  this,  and  a!so  Havernick  (Comm.).  Also  Winer 
(Chald.  Gramna.  p.  15,  English  version,  ed,  Hackett)  seems  disposed  to 
think  favorably  of  it.  But  in  Dan.  2:  4,  the  Chaldees  address  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  Aramaean  (i-i'^c'isf^,  and  he  replies  in  the  same  tongue. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  court  language  of  that  per'ocl.  Comp. 
2  Kings  18:  26.  Isa.  36;  11.  Ezra  4:  7,  where  the  same  appellation  oc- 
curs. That  it  should  here  be  called  the  tongtie  of  the  Chaldees  is  natu- 
ral enough,  since  the  court  was  principally  made  up  of  Chaldeans.  That 
the  Chaldees,  in  their  original  and  barbarous  state,  {provided  we  admit 
that  those  northern  barbarians  had  emigrated  into  Babylonia),  had  a 
written  language,  is  very  impiubable.  Eabshakeh,  the  commander  of 
the  Assyrian  forces,  addressed  the  Jewish  courtiers  in  Hebrew,  (Isa.  36; 
11)  ;  and  he  is  invited  by  them  to  speak  in  Aramaean.  That  the  court 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  spoke  the  same  language,  Dan.  2;  4  seq.  shows.  But 
the  young  Jewish  lads  in  question,  probably  were  not  acquainted  with  it 
so  early  in  lite  as  when  they  went  into  exile.  Hence  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  taught  it.  That  it  was  a  ivriiten  language,  would 
appear  from  ^SO  being  connected  with  it,  in  our  text.  With  Kos.  in 
loc.,  Ges.  and  Hitzig  on  Isa.  36:  H,  and  C.  B.  Micbaelis  (Comm.  in 
Hagiog.),  I  deem  it  most  probable,  that  the  same  language,  i.  e.  Ara- 
s  meant  here,  as  in  Dan,  2:  4. 


(5)  And  the  king  assigned  to  tliem  a  dnily  allowanco  from  the  delicate  vinrals  of 
tJie  king  and  fi'om  the  wine  wliich  he  dranl-,  and  tlmi  the;  should  ho  nurtured  three 
years,  and  after  the  close  of  them  iliai  thej  should  stand  in  waiting  before  die  king. 

l»'?i ,  Imperil  Piel  of  rtm,  Gramm.  §  74.  Note  9.  —  Dli  -an, ,  lit.  the 
thing  of  a  day,  i.  e.  quotidianum,  something  belonging  to  the  day  ;  which 
is  made  still  more  specifiG  by  lai'^a,  on  each  day,  lit.  during  its  day  ;  see 
Luke  11:  3,  to  huO-'  ^ftsQav.  The  English  expression,  used  in  the  ver- 
sion above,  gives  the  exact  idea  of  the  whole  phrase.  So  the  Hebrews 
say:  FiJioa  njiT^  each  year;  OSSS  DVB  ^onoe  as  before  or  one  time  as 
another,  ete,  —  1?^'?'?  is  evidently  a  foreign  word,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  probably  given  in  the  translation.  The  most  facile  etymology  seems 
to  be  the  old  Persian  sU  oU  (pad-bah) /irfAer's  meat,  i.  e.  Icing's  food, 
and  so  it  designates  iiguratively  delicate  viands,  costly  bits,  or  choice 
food.  This  agrees  well  with  the  other  passages  where  the  word  is  em- 
ployed, viz.  in  vs.  8,  13,  15,  16.  II:  26;  and  also  with  the  Syriac 
).^4^ ,  a&  employed  by  Ephrem  Syrus  (I.  382  F.  423  A.),  and  by 
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Bar  Hebraeus  (p.  331),  to  designate  dainties,  luxurious  food.  _  So  Geae- 
niiis,  Winer  (in  Lex.),  Van  Bohlen  {Sjmb.  ad  intei-p.  SS.  e  ling.  Pers.), 
Eosenm,,  Maurer,  and  Lengerke  (Comm.)  ;  but  Lorsbacii  (Archiy.  etc. 
II.  s.  312  f.)  prefers  the  etymology  from  i^yu  {pol)  idol  and  bLj  {bah) 
food;  to  which  Havernick  and  Fijrst  (Concord.  Heb.)  give  their  hearty 
assent.  But  tKe  context  (see  v.  8,  specially  v.  10,  where  isNa  is  substi- 
tuted for  aai^E ,  with  vs.  13,  16, 16)  shows  that  the  orrfMiaM//oo(^  of"  the 
king  is  assigned  to  the  young  Hebrews,  and  not  merely  such  food  as  is 
presented  to  idols,  on  feast-days  appropriate  to  the  honoring  of  them. 
Of  course,  the  former  sens 


Very  iliffetent  eonclusions  are  drawn  from  ihis  passage,  in  respect  (o  the  alleged 
demeanor  of  Daniel.  Lengeike  (Comm.)  and  others  aigue,  that  it  was  orly  daring 
the  Maccobaeaa  times  that  Eudi  superstition  nbout  food  existed  among  the  Jews, 
and  therefore  tbac  (he  author  of  the  book  drew  his  views  from  that  eottrce,  and  mtiGl 
have  lived  at  that  time;  while  Haretniek  and  oiliers,  urging  the  view  of  Jjorebach  as 
lo  etymology,  Btreououaly  vindicate  the  condnct  of  Daniel  on  the  ground  of  avoiding 
participation  in  idolfltrons  feasts.  Both  parties  seem  lohave  made  too  much  of  tho 
matter.  Daniel  needs  no  other  vindication  than  the  perusal  of  Lev.  11:  4  eeq.  SO: 
25,  and  the  consideration,  that  oftentimes  the  king's  choice  food  ivoald  not  only  con- 
sist of  animals  ibrbidden  to  the  Jews,  bnt  also  that  not  nnfrequently  what  had  been 
presented  before  idols  would  be  furnished  for  him.  The  same  was  the  case  with  Mb 
Kline.  Of  course,  as  conscientious  Jews,  Daniel  and  his  companions  were  bound  to 
avoid  eating  it  indiscrirainatelj,  if  it  was  in  their  power  lo  shun  it.  Snch  demeanor 
was  peculiar  to  no  age,  as  it  respected  sincere  disciples  of  Moses.  To  represent  such 
abstinence  as  a  grave  argument  for  the  composiiion  of  die  book  so  late  as  the  time  of 
the  Maccaliees  (so  Lengerke),  is  little  short  of  liifling.  Even  if  Daniel's  conduct  was 
tinctured  with  superstition,  was  there  no  case  of  this  nature  before  the  time  of  tlie 


The  -a  before  ;iaris  means  (as  often  elsewhere)  some  of,  a  portion  of; 
and  so  also  before  the  following  -ji;! .  —  l''^'ifQ  ,  lit.  of  his  drinMng,  i.  e. 
what  he  drank.  The  noun  is  sinff.,  although  it  appears  to  have  a  plur. 
suffix;  for  in  nouns  from  roots  'rib,  the  original  third  radical  0)  often 
returns  before  a  suffix,  when  the  noun  is  ia  the  singular,  and  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  plural ;  Gramm.  §  91,  9,  in  Note.  —  D^^J^l ,  lit-  to 
groio  them,  or  to  make  them  grom  large  ;  hence  to  edvcate  or  nurture  them. 
—Three  years,  the  Ace.  of  time,  Gramm.  gllG,  2.  For  the  plural  D-'Jili  with 
a  numeral,  %  118,  2.  —  Bnspa  ,  from  or  afier  the  terminaiion  of  them,  ■viz. 
the  years;  Dag.  forte  omitted  in  the  p,  S  20,3.  h.  —  ^T??;,  as  before, 
stand  in  wailing;  for  the  form  of  the  vowels,  see  §  62.  3.  This  verb 
also  depends  on  ■jn''^l  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse ;  so  that  we  have  here, 
first  an  Ac<^  case,  then  an  Inf,  and  iaslly  a  verb  in  the  Subj.  ;  all  de- 
pendent on  the  same  verb.     Such  changes  in  the  construction  of  a  sen- 
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icli  a  mixture  of  different  constructions  after  tte  same  verb, 
Ihe  Hebrew;  comp.  Isa.  32:  6, 

|6)  And  there  were  among  them  some  of  the  sons  of  Judah,  Daniel,  Hananish, 
Mishnol,  and  Azaiiah. 

These  names,  like  all  other  proper  names  in  Hebrew,  are  significant. 
But  I  need  not  repeat  here  what  the  reader  will  find  in  his  Ivexicon. 
"What  the  writer  designs  to  say  is,  that  while  there  was  a  number  of  Jew- 
ish captives,  tbose  named  were  selected  from  them,  as  iiaving  something 
in  their  appearance  that  was  promising  or  prepossessing. 

(7j  And  the  cliief  of  the  ennnrbs  assigned  names  to  them:  to  Daniel  he  assigned 
Belttshazzar ;  and  to  Hananiah,  Shadriich ;  and  to  Mislmel,  Metbach ;  and  to  Azo- 
rifth.  Abed-nego. 

These  new  names  also  are  significant ;  and  the  Lexicon  sufficiently 
develops  their  probable  etymology.  A  custom,  like  this,  of  imposing 
new  names  when  persons  entered  upon  a  new  condition  or  new  relations 
in  life,  is  extensively  developed  in  the  O.  Test. :  see  Abram  and  Ah-a- 
ham,  Glen.  17:  5 ;  Joseph  and  ZaphnaOi-Paaneah,  Gen.  41:  45  ;  oomp. 
2  Sam.  12:  24,  25.  2  E.  23:  34.  24:  17  (a  case  in  which  Nebuchadnez- 
zar was  concerned).  Esth.  2:  7.  Ez.  5: 14  comp.  with  Hag.  1:  14.  2:  2, 
21.  So  in  N.  Test. :  Mark  3: 16, 17.  These  names,  thus  imposed  anew, 
generally  designate  something  which  is  intended  to  honor  the  persona 
who  receive  them,  or  to  honor  the  god  that  is  worshipped  by  him  who 
imposes  them,  or  to  commemorate  some  event  that  is  interesting,  etc 
Thus  Behesfiazzar  '^prince  of  Bd,  i.  e.  a  prince  to  whom  Bel  is  regarded 
as  propitious,  or  to  whom  the  giver  of  the  name  wishes  Bel  to  be  propi- 
tious, etc.  —  Of  laj  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given.  We 
have  no  knowledge,  from  any  other  quarter,  of  such  a  divinity  among  the 
Babylonians  ;  but  we  find  iaJ ,  i.  e.  the  planet  Mercury,  in  many  names. 
Gesenius  supposes  is?  to  stand  for  133 .  C.  B.  Michaelis  conjectures  that 
the  word  eomes  from  r;3  to  shine,  so  that  it  means  ike  splendid  one.  This 
conjecture  seems  plausible. 

(8)  And  Daniel  anxiously  sought  tLst  lie  might  not  defile  himself  with  the  deli- 
caie  sianda  of  the  king  and  with  the  wine  whidi  he  drank,  and  he  made  request  of 
the  chicfof  the  eunuchs  that  lie  might  not  defile  himself, 

iab-is  . .  .  Dbj]  ,  lit.  ptU  it  to  his  heart  =  the  English  feoi  it  to  heart, 
i.  e.  was  anxious,  solicitous,  concerned ;  Ges.  Lex.  mil)  2.  h.     For  the 

forraof  the  verb,  see§71.n.7 I'rs,  conj.that;   see  ILex.  B.  —  For 

the  form  of  ^((jnfi  (Hilhp.),  see  §  63,  3.  —  \-^T\i:-a  as  above,  in  the  sitiff. 
—  ^xjri']  ,  in  Pause,  §  29,  4.  a.  The  probable  ground  of  this  request 
may  be  found  in  the  precepts  recorded  in  Lev.  11:  4  seq.  20:  25. 
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10  Chap.  L  9, 10. 

(9)  And  God  niiwle  Daniel  an  object  of  kindness  and  compass  ion  tcfore  tlie  chief 
of  the  eunuchs.  (Lit.  God  gave  Daniel  to  kindness,  etc.) 

11!"}  I  §  6^1  2.~  The  article  before  D'ttis  is  designed  to  be  empliatic, 
ike  God,  viz.  of  the  Hebrews,  or  the  only  true  God.  —  "iDrt  etc.  to  kind- 
ness, etc.,  the  literal  form  of  expression  we  cannot  successfully  imitate  in 
the  English  language.  In  the  later  Hebrew,  'b  stands  not  unfrequently 
(see  Lex.)  before  the  Ace, ;  and  verbs  of  giving  govern  two  Accusatives, 
§  136,  2.     But  here,  this  is  not  a  probable  solution  of  the  construction. 

—  "vzh  ,  before  or  in  the  view  of,  refernng  to  the  person  from  whom  the 
kindness  proceeded. 

(10)  And  tha  chief  of  iJieennucliB  said  to  Daniel:  I  fear  my  master  the  king,  who 
hath  appointed  your  food  and  your  drink;  for  why  should  lie  see  your  countcnnnees 
sad,  moi-e  than  [ihe  coonifinances]  of  the  )ads  who  are  of  your  age,  and  you  ihus 
make  me  forfeit  my  head  to  the  king  ? 

inxsi  ,  §  67,  1.  —  N^;  Part.  §  49,  2.  a,  §  131,  2.  a,  §  132, 1.  a.  — 
■isHk  ,  sing.,  different  from  is'ix  or  ^pit ,  which  are  in  the  plur.  with  suff. 

—  B=^p;m3 ,  sing,  again,  as  in  v.  5,  although  the  suff,  appears  to  belong 
to  a  plur,  noun  ;  see  in  §  91,  9,  —  nab  lUK  ,  for  why  ;  see  idN  in  Deut. 
3:2i.  Judg.  9:17.  andLex,  B.  3. ;  a'lso  Hk^i^  in  Cant.  1:7."  Gesenius 
and  Lengerke  render  the  two  *^'ords  a^  =  ne,  connecting  the  clause  ihus : 

I  fear  . .  .  lest  he  should  see,  etc.,  and  they  compare  the  Syriac  llfi.^; , 
lest,  that  not,  and  the  Syr.,  CLald.,  Ar.,  ]lo,  ns,  Lo  ,  ne,  lest,  not. 
The  sense  of  the  passage  is  well  enough  developed  by  this  interpre- 
tation, but  not  the  shape  of  the  phraseology.  Doubtless  na^  is  em- 
ployed in  questions  that  are  tantamount  to  a  negative  or  prohibition; 
but  there  ia  no  need,  in  any  case,  of  directly  assuming  the  negative  as  the 
meaning  of  riK^  .  Comp.  moreover  Neh.  6:  3.  Eec.  5:  5.  7;  16,  17, 
Eosenm.  and  Maurer  defend  the  meaning  first  given,  —  n"'Ss'i,  Pari.,  sad, 
tetricus,  i.  e.  gloomy,  sour,  =  anvO^QoiTia,  Matt.  6:16.  The  idea  of  scowt- 
ing,  -whelber  i'rom  anger  or  sutFering,  seems  to  be  the  true  literal  notion 

affixed  to  the  word Before  D-n.Vn  there  is  an  implied  repetition  of 

■'3B  (face),  which  hreviloquenee  here  omits  ;  see  the  like  in  the  Chaldee 
of  4:  13,  30.  —  D3b"'33 ,  lit.  according  to  your  age,  i.  e.  your  contempo- 
raries, or  those  of  the  same  age.  ^"15  properly  means  orUs,  a  circle; 
aod  hence,  both  in  Heb.  and  Arabic,  age,  ytvm.  The  secondary  meaning 
of  the  word  (exuviation)  would  be  inappropriate  here, — Li^^^n"],  from  ain, 
and  forming  a  regular  Piel,  §71,7;  \it.aiidso  ye  wiU  make gidhy  my  head, 
etc.  The  word  ^il'!*-i  may  have  either  a  literal  or  a  tropical  sense.  In 
the  former  case,  the  whole  phrase  means  what  the  translation  above  ex- 
presses.    Lengerke  renders  the  verb  by  verwirhet,  i.  e.  forfeit.  The  idea 
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is,  that  he  would  be  exposed  to  decapitation,  or  to  strangulation.  Thi 
tropical  eenae  would  be  :  Endanger  my  life ;  for  diti  may  be  used  it 
such  a  sense,  1  Sam,  29:  4 ;  and  so  head  ia  used  with  us, 


"isbHtt ,  probably  a  word  from  the  old  Persian,  ^mXjO  ,  praefectus 
vini,  i.  e.  butler  or  steward,  the  derivation  being  from  a  foreign  source 
like  that  of  many  other  names  in  this  book.  Most,  probably  all,  of  the 
proper  names  were  originally  appellatives;  and  hence  their  significance. 
In  the  present  case,  the  name  of  office  seems  to  go  over  into,  or  to  be 
used  as,  a  kind  of  proper  name ;  as  is  often  the  case  with  us.  It  might  be 
rendered  chief  hitler  or  steward ;  for  the  article  prefixed  to  it  seems  to 
indicate  such  a  meaning,  inasmuch  as  the  article  is  not  usually  prefixed  to 
strictly  proper  names,  §  108.  1.  It  would  seem,  from  this  verse,  that  the 
careof  the  young  Hehrews,in  respect  to  nutriment,  was  assigned  by  Ashpe- 
Jiaz,  the  head  master  of  the  king's  houseiiold,  appropriately  to  the  steward ! 
who  in  the  present  case  was  addressed  by  Daniel,  because  he  sustained 
this  office.  What  was  said  by  Daniel  (l^s'i)  is  related  in  the  next  verae; 
so  that  the  division  of  the  verses  here  by  a  Soph  Pasuq  is  inappropriate, 
because  the  next  verse  properly  constitutes  the  Ace.  after  the  verb  just 
named. 

(12)  Make  trial  now  of  tliy  servanls,  for  ten  days  ;  iiiiii  lei  them  give  iis  of  tlie 
vegetables  tiiat  we  may  eat,  and  water  tljnl  wo  may  drink. 

&: ,  Imper.  Piel  of  noi ,  §  48,  5.  §  74.  n.  9.  —  K3  ,  now  or  /  pray 
thee,  intensive,  i.  e.  increasing  the  energy  of  the  request.  —  Thy  servants, 
i.  e,  the  speaker  uses  the  third  person  plural,  in  describing  himself  and 
his  companions,  instead  of  the  first  person,  us.  Such  was  the  usual  mode 
of  courteous  address  to  superiors,  among  the  Hebrews,  inasmuch  as  they 
avoided  the  use  of  /and  thou  in  addresses  of  this  nature ;  Ges.  Lehrgeb. 
p.  742. —  Ten  days,  Ace.  of  time,  §116,  2.  On  the  special  import  of  (em, 
see  remarks  on  v.  20  below,  —  flSB'^'i  ,  §  65,  2,  lit  and  let  them  give, 
§  125,  3.  c  ;  no  definite  stibject  to  the  verb  being  mentioned,  it  may  be 
rendered  either  in  the  passive  =  let  there  he  given,  or  in  the  active  =  ht 
some  give,  §  134.  3.  b.  —  to  of,  or  some  of,  see  Lex.  —  S^sH»n ,  lit.  things 
sowed,  i.  e.  vegetables  in  this  case,  such  as  pulse,  lentiles,  salads,  etc.  (not 
hread-com)  ;  with  the  article,  §  107,  n.  1.  b.  —  Hb=(<j'i ,  §  48, 8.  I  that 
conj.,  §  152. 1,  e.  —  ti'-q  omits  the  "j^  before  it,  §  151, 4,  or  else  there  is 
a  change  of  construction.  It  omits  the  article  also,  as  unnecessary  for  the 
sake  of  distinction.     In  the  preceding  case,  the  class  of  [eatable]  vegeta- 
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12  Chap.  I.  13—15. 

bles  is  adverted  to,  by  employing  the  article.  Such  occurrences  aa  to 
the  iise  and  omission  of  the  article  before  nouns  apparently  in  the  same 
predicament,  are  not  uufrequent ;  see  Ps.  104: 18.  105:18.  107:4.  114: 
4,  6.  117: 1.  118:  8,  9.  121;  6.  125l  4,  etc. 


(13|  And  let  om 
delicate  viands  of  the  king  be  inspeeied  before  thee,  and  according  lo  wh;it  tlioii  slialt 

1^^■^;;'l  ,  Niph.  Imperf.  of  ns';  ;  plur.,  because  both  ^!"'X'^^  and  the  fol- 
lowing HN*!^  are  the  subjects  of  the  verb.  Plainly  uxyq  is  sing,  in  both 
cases,  §  91,  9.  The  n  before  Q'^^^i*  is  a  relative  demonstrative  =  ^ho, 
§  107  (at  the  beginning).  —  ^^"Vf  T^iiS?!  i  ^ot  (with  most  translators),  as 
it  shall  seem,  good  (Sept.  -Au&as  ia*  ^elije))  but  according  to  that  which 
ihou  mayest  see,  i.  e.  according  to  our  appearance.  So  Theodotion :  ical 
xu'&tae  iar  tS^e-  The  final  vowel  here  in  hN-in  (Tsere,  andnotthe  nor- 
mal Seghot),  is  plainly  after  the  analogy  of  the  Aramaean,  §  74,  n.  17. — 
r\^'^^-J  =  MS,  as  in  v.  12. 

(14)  And  ho  iicai-Iieiied  to  llicm  in  rcs|jcct  to  tliis  iniitfCT,  and  he  made  trial  of 
them  ten  dajs. 

In  'la';^,  tlie  article  is  so  specific  that  it  approaches  very  near  to  the 
demonstrative ;  as  in  ciTi .  —  Tlie  demonst.  nm  renders  still  more  in- 
tensive the  speciii cation.  —  tisr  ,  §  74,  n.  3,9,  Picl  Iroperf.  of  nb:  with 


nsi?a  as  in  v.  5.  lit.  the  miiling  off,  andsoitmay  mean  port  or  ^WMtJOM 
as  io  v.  2,  or  end,  close,  as  in  v.  5  and  here.  The  fem.  ending  n-  has  a 
Qamets  immutable ;  §  79.  n.  2.  b.  §  84  V.  IS.  Dagh.  in  p  omitted  as  be- 
fore in  V.  5.  —  nK"i3,  sing,  (andsoalao  the  subject  of  this  verb,  viz.  the  fol- 
lowing ciiiNia,  whichfhesing.  aia  plainly  shows),  lit.  sAowerfito//'=  ap- 
peared. ^ba  •'Ki-1^!] ,  §  110,  2.  The  pronoun  on  they  were  (§  119.  2), 
is  implied  here  after  ■ica  ,  and  seems  to  be  omitted  because  the  preced- 
ing noun  has  it,  and  so  it  might  easily  be  supplied.  ''N''13  lit./fli;  the 
more  comely  mode  of  expression  among  us  employs  ftdl,  in  such  cases. 
I  have  translated  fuUer,  because  the  yq  which  follows,  shows  that  the 
adjective  is  to  be  understood  in  the  comparative  sense,  §  117, 1.  This  in- 
fluence of  "13  extends  back  also  to  aiu,  and  so  we  may  translate  fairer. 
The  Pari.  C^iassii  appropriately  denotes  continued  action,  and  such  a 
Part,  is  of  any  tense  demanded  by  the  context ;  §  ISI,  1. 
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(iC)  And  Mellsar  took  away  their  del  id  □  us  viimds  ami  Ihcwine  whieli  ihq-  ilrark, 
and  gave  them  vcgetobles. 

xiB3,  ParL  =  tlie  Lai.  Imperf.  when  joined  (as  here)  with  fi;rj ,  §131, 
2.  c  ;  took  away,  removed,  Lex.  e.  v.  2.  li  —  dhinr^a ,  lit.  the  wine  of  their 
drinking  ;  sing,  as  before.  —  -n  as  sics  above,  n^rt-\  being  implied,  de- 
noting continued  or  repeated  action  in  the  past,  like  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Lnperfect. 

(17)  A]id  those  four  liids  —  to  them  God  gave  knowledge  and  ititelligenee  in 
every  kind  of  learning  and  wisdom ;  moreover,  Daniel  understood  every  kind  of  vision 

Heb.  lie  As  to  those  lads,  the  four  of  them,  being  in  the  case  abs.  here  ; 
§  142,  2,  Dljra-i!* ,  §  118, 1.  c,  in  apposition  here  with  the  preceding  noun, 
and  epexegetic^.  See  the  like  construction  of  the  numeral  in  Ezek  .  1 
8, 10.  10: 10, 12.  —  ^sSpn  ,  Inf.  Hipli.  nominmcens,  i.  e.  it  is  used  here 
as  a  noun  in  the  Ace.  g  128,  1.  —  iBb  learning,  see  v.  4.  As  it  has  no 
article,  and  is  preceded  by  Vb  ,  the  whole  phrase  designates  evtry  kind  of 
feorniray.  —  rroDri  as  in  v.  4.  ix^Jil,  the  Fac  here  stands  before  a  clause 
designating  some  contrast  or  (foWncft'on,  which  is  also  implied  in  our  Eng- 
lish moreover,  i,  e.  something  more  may  be  said  of  Daniel,  who  is  here 

distinguished  from  his  fellows  by  some  additional  endowment ■j'^ati 

(Hiph,),  although  it  has  often  a  causative  sense  =  teach,  instruct,  i.  e. 
make  to  know,  here,  like  Kal,  means  scivii,  intelUxit;  see  in  Lex. 
Nearly  the  exact  sense  is  given  in  tlie  version  above.  The  meaning  is, 
that  Daniel  was  able  lo  discern  or  distingvisk  (the  proper  sense  of  ^-^s) 
the  importof  every  kind  of  vision  and  of  dreams ;  but  according  to  Heb. 
usage,  V1I7  is  applied  only  to  a  prophetic  vision  divinely  sent,  i.  e.  lo 
something  seen  in  a  kind  of  supernatural  ecstasy ;  comp.  Dan.  8: 1,  2, 13. 
9:  24  nia'^n,  ontheotherhand,  may  of  itself  mean  any  kind  of  drea/m  ; 
but  its  connection  here  with  'jITn  shows  it  lo  be  the  intention  of  the  writer 
to  include  only  such  dreams  as  are  of  the  like  character  with  prophetic 
visions.  Jacob's  dream,  Gen.  28:  12 — 16;  Joseph's  dreams.  Glen.  37; 
5 — 11;  Pharaoh's  dream,  Gen.  41:1  seq. ;  the  dream  of  the  Midianitisli 
soldier,  Judg.  7:  13—16  ;  Nebuchadnezzar's  in  Dan.  ii.,  iv. ;  Daniel's  in 
Dan.  vii.,  etc. ;  seem  to  be  all  of  the  character  here  intended.  The  seem- 
ing visions  of  a  disordered  brain,  or  the  fugitive  and  ordinary  dreams 
that  proceed  merely  from  a  disturbed  state  of  the  physical  system,  can- 
not properly  be  supposed  lo  come  within  the  writer's  design;  for  this 
would  be  merely  to  compare  Daniel  with  the  oveifyneitoTiog  or  ocstjio'- 
fpavxos  of  the  heathen,  and  therefore  it  would  not  exhibit  anything  of  im- 
portance in  which  this  young  Hebrew  exceeded  his  companions.    Nor 
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14  CiiAi-.  I.  ]8. 

can  it  be  said  that  the  Hebrews,  who  so  often  appeal  lo  the  ftigitive,  un- 
sutetantiaf,  and  trifling  character  of  ordinary  dreams,  did  not  distinguish 
between  them  and  such  ones  as  the  context  bids  us  to  suppose  in  the 
present  case,  "iin  is  something  seen  by  the  mind  iv  ixa^daet,  whether 
in  a  leeping  or  waiing  condition  of  the  body  ;  while  tsftn  is  something 
which  the  mind  conceives,  while  the  body  is  asleep;  and  in  cases  like 
that  before  us,  something  conceived  of  by  virtue  of  impressions  from  a 
superior  power. 

In  reviewing  the  dipcloaHres  maile  by  tlie  narralivc  oontaincQ  in  rs.  12—17,  it 
BBcrbs  plniii,  ihiit  the  writer  meant  to  exhibicthe  thiiving  state  of  tlie  lads  upon  their 
Blender  diet,  as  a  apeeial  blesaing  of  Froviaence  upon  theiT  pious  retolution  ,■  for  so,  in 
view  of  the  Mosaic  prescriptions,  ii  would  seem  that  it  ought  lo  be  ealled.  Yet  it  is 
not  certain  Ihatihe  writer  inlencls  ihoir  thrift  lo  be  regnrded  by  liis  readers  as  strictly 
miraailotis.  Certainly  in  a  climnle  so  excossiToly  hot  as  that  of  Babylon,  n  vegetable 
diet,  for  many  months  in  the  year,  would  be  better  adapted  to  occasion  fairncsa  of 
countenance  and  fulncM  of  Hesh,  than  a  luxurious  diet  of  various  highly  seasoned 
meats.  That  the  God  of  heaven  reimrded  the  pious  rcsolmion  and  the  pertevering 
abstinence  of  the  Jewish  lads,  lies  upon  the  fare  of  the  narrative ;  and  ihis  is  a  truth 
adapted  to  useful  admonition,  specially  lo  ihe  Jews  who  dwelt  among  the  heathen, 
and  were  nndcr  strong  temptatiotis  to  transgress  the  Mosaic  laws.  The  uncommon 
and  extraordinary  powers,  which  were  conferred  upon  ihose  young  Hebrews,  are 
placed  in  such  a  light,  as  lo  sliow  that  iheir  peculiar  gifts  were  the  consequence  of 
their  pious  resolution  and  firmness. 

(18)  And  at  the  end  of  the  days,  when  the  king  had  commanded  to  present  Ibcm, 
then  did  the  chief  of  the  ennuclis  present  them  before  Kebuchadnemar. 

tis;55:b=rsp  'pA,  Dagh-fovtebeingomittedinthe  p;  see  under  v,2. 
Gesenius  (in  Lex.)  says  that  )'db  =  V 1": ,  and  moreover  that  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  'fa  in  signification.  For  substaDce  this  is  true ;  for  la  and  h  bolh 
are  used,  separately,  to  mark  the  terminus  a  quo  of  time,  and  when  combined 
they  would  seem  to  have  merely  an  augmented  force.  More  minulely 
examined,  however,  ^  =  a(  a  particular  time,  i.  e.  the  time  in  which  this 
or  that  is  done;  while  p  marks  the  terminus  from  which  one  begins  to 
count  the  doing.  Strictly  considered,  the  combination  'fA  unites  the  two 
ideas  of  at  and  fr-ym.  Lit.  we  might  translate  thus:  ai  from  the  close, 
i.  e.  at  the  time  from  which  the  close  is  reckoned.  In  v.  5  above,  the 
same  word  occurs  without  the  b  .  It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  that  the  h 
in  the  present  case  gives  additional  significaney  to  Ihe  expression.  — 
■iiiiK  when,  as  ol\en  elsewhere,  i.  e.  in  which  time,  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
ceding designation  of  time.  —  ^at;  had  commcmded,  see  in  v.  3  for  this 
sense,  and  for  Pluperf.  §  124,  2.  —  =x"'3':3  ,  then  Irought  he  them,  Grarom. 
p.  99,  2d  par.  comp.  g  152.  B.  1.  It  is  in  the  Imperf.  form  with  the 
usual  suff.  &;;    on  the  other  hand,  the  preceding  Inf.  (apparently  of 
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the  like  form)  lakes  the  auff.  Q- ,  see  Par.  of  Inf.  p.  292.  These  suf- 
fixea  refer  not  raereiy  lo  Daniel  and  his  three  particular  friends,  but  to 
all  ihe  Jewish  lads  (see  in  v.  19)  whom  the  king  had  originally  com- 
manded to  select;  see  vs.  3  and  6,  which  show  that  there  were  others 
besides  these.  The  subsequent  distinction  that  had  been  made,  was  the 
work  of  Ashpenaz  and  his  subordinate,  and  was  not  originally  required 
by  the  king. 

(19)  And  tlie  king  communcil  willi  tliem,  anil  there  wns  not  fonnil,  pmong  them 
nil,  the  like  to  Dauie),  Hananiali,  Michael,  nnd  AiBiiali ;  and  [licj  i^tood  in  waiting 
before  the  king. 

KXCJ  Sti,  there  was  notfowid,  impers.,  §  134,  2.  —  cHa  ,-a,oiitof, 
here  =  among,  as  rendered  ahoTe.  The  c—  plainly  relates  lo  the  whole 
company  of  Hebrew  lads,  as  mentioned  above.  —  'z  the  like  to,  prep., 
see  §  151,  3,  f.  The  king,  by  bis  own  personal  examination,  flsed  upon 
the  very  individuals  as  his  personal  waiters,  whom  Providence  bad  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiar  ^fts  which  rendered  them  superior  to  the  other 
children. 

[20)  And  as  lo  eveiylhing  [wliich  was]  matter  of  intelligent  wiFdom,  ronccming 
whicli  the  king  made  inquiry  of  ihum,  lie  I'ound  them  ten  times  SHperiov  to  all  the 
sai^red  scribes  [and]  the  enchanters  who  were  in  all  his  kingdorn. 

h'z  is  not  in  the  const,  here,  but  in  the  case  absolute ;  for  the  const. 
would  demand  a  short  vowel,  b?  {Ehl),  "la'i ,  etc.,  is  in  apposition  with  bs 
and  exegetical  of  it.  The  Heb.  omits,  as  very  often,  the  i^X  ,  which 
would  make  the  second  clause  a  relative  one,  and  idiomatically  prefers 
simple  apposition.  Lit.  the  second  clause  nms  thus  :  matler  of  wisdom 
ofinteOigence  or  ofdisUngmsMng.  But  troDn  is  pnt  as  const,  before  n3"'a , 
while  Ibe  latter  qualifies  the  former  by  taking  the  place  of  an  adjective, 
§  104, 1.  For  the  meaning  of  n^sn ,  see  in  v.  4 ;  and  flj-^a  specifically 
applies  lo  the  discerning  and  discreiive  powers  of  the  mind,  i.  e,  to  those 
powers  whicb  make  distinctions  between  different  things,  and  thus  ar- 
rive at  accuracy  of  knowledge.  By  separating  these  two  words,  and 
putting  and  between  them,  (as  nearly  all  the  versions  do),  the  intensity 
of  the  description  here  is  destroyed ;  for  the  writer  means  to  characterize 
the  highest  degree  of  acute  discernment  in  matters  abstruse  and  difficult. 
li^K  is  properly  the  Ace.  governed  by  Uga ,  but  I  have  conformed  the 
translation  more  to  our  English  idiom,  by  introducing  a  jireposition  be- 
fore it.  —  cxsi:»i ,  with  a  Vav  consec.  before  an  after-clause  or  apodosis ; 
Lex.  1.  e.  Gramm.  p.  238.  second  N.  E.  a.  The  1  might  be  rendered  so  ; 
but  our  idiom  rather  rejects  such  a  construction,  and  omits  any  particular 
sign  of  the  apodosis.  —  Tfen  times,  niT'  =  parts,  portions,  quasi  handfuls. 
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This  we  express  by  tlie  word  times.  h-J  lit,  almm  ^  superior  to.  — 
Sacred  scribes,  b-'B-j-inn ,  like  fo  the  ygn/i/iaTeTs  of  the  N,  Test.  It 
seems  evident  that  the  word  is  from  Cin  stylus  or  pen,  with  the  forma- 
tire  a-  ,  as  in  Diins  from  iriB ,  and  the  like.  So  pen-men  would  be  a 
literal  translation.  It  designates,  however,  those  who  were  busied  with 
books  and  writing,  and  skilled  in  them  ;  and  designates  ^)n'esis  or  sacred 
scribes,  because  literature  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  such.  To  de- 
rive it  from  B-in  and  cnn  ,  or  to  go  to  the  Persian,  as  some  have  done 
(see  Lex.),  seems  to  be  far-fetched.  The  word  occurs  often  in  Gen.  and 
Ex.  (see  Lex.)  ;  and  therefore  a  Persian  origin  is  quite  improbable. — 
a-'arsn ,  the  enchanters,  asyndic,  i.  e.  without  any  i  (conjunction)  before 
it,  la  it  in  apposition,  therefore,  with  the  preceding  word  ?  This  circum- 
stance looks  ratlier  like  it ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  usage  of  this  writer 
as  to  the  omission  of  i ,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  ease,  rattier  leads  us 
to  doubt  in  respect  to  apposition,  comp.  5:  15,  and  also  2:  27,  45,  where 
aoBie  four  or  Ave  different  nouns  are  grouped  together,  without  any  cojt- 
Jitnction  between  them.  Still,  apposition  might  be  admitted  there,  if 
Dan.  2:  2  did  not  decide  against  it,  for  there  the  two  words  plainly  belong 
to  two  different  classes.   See  on  2:  2. 

The  number  ten  which  is  associated  in  this  verse  with  nil;  times  or 
portions,  is  in  uuison  with  the  custom  of  the  Hebrews,  who  employed 
this  definite  number  in  cases  where  an  indefinite  number  not  inconsid- 
erable was  required.*  In  such  a  connection  as  in  our  text,  ten  is  found 
in  Gen.  31:  7,  41.  Num.  14:  22.  Neh.  4:  12.  Job.  19:  3,  The  reader, 
who  will  take  the  [luins  (o  examine  the  examples  throughout  (and  these 
are  not  all),  will  learn  that  tlie  number  ten  may  be  classed  with  three 
and  seven,  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  employed  by  the  sacred 
writers,  in  a  kind  of  symbolical  rather  than  literal  sense.  At  times  there 
may  be  difficulty  ia  determining  the  question,  whether  ten  is  to  be  taken 
simply  in  a  numerical  way,  or  whether  it  is  only  a  symbol  of  a  moderate 
but  not  inconsiderable  number.  In  the  connection  above,  however,  as 
ten  is  not  compared  with  any  greater  number,  but  by  implication  only 
witli  a  unit,  it  means  an  excess  above  that  unit  which  is  large.  That 
the  ten  days  of  tj'ial  mentioned  iu  v.  12,  has  a  tacit  reference  fo  tlie  cus- 
tom of  employing  ten  as  already  stated,  there  can  hardly  be  room  for 
doubt. 

*  Sm,  for  example,  Gen,  18:  33.  2i:  10,  22,  32;  15.  Ex.  SG:  1,  27:  12.  Lev.  28: 
26,  Num,  11:  32.  29:  23,  Josh.  21:  5.  Judg.  6;  27.  17:  10,  20:  10.  liurh  4:  2.  1  Sam. 
1:3.  17:  17,  25:5,  2  Sam.  18:  11.  13:  4.^.  1  KinRB  7:  24,  27,  38.  II:  31.  14:  3.  2 
Kings  6:  5.  2  Cliron.4;7.  Heh.  11:  1.  Ecr.  7: 19.  Isa,  5:  10,  Dan.  7:  7,  Amos  5:  3. 
6:  9.  Zeoh.  8:  23,  Malt.  25:  1.  Luke  15:  8.  !9:  13,  Kev.  12;  3.  13: 1.  17:  3,  7,  12,  16. 
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|21)  And  Daniel  was  until  the  Grst  year  of  Cjrus  the  King. 

And  Daniel  was  —  what  ?  A  question  answered  differently  by  differ- 
ent critics.  One  class,  taking  ttij  as  a  verb  absolute,  translate  lived  or 
remained.  The  difficulty  with  this  interpretation  is,  that  n^n  to  be  nearly 
always  differs  from  n;n  to  live.  The  latler  is  opposed  to  nflo  to  die  ;  the 
SirmeT  to  y^X  there  is  not ;  see  in  Acts  17:28,  Ziansv  xni  xwovfiii&a 
Koi  ioftSfy  where  the  first  and  last  verba  pL-iinly  have  a  different  im- 
port. In  faet,  I  can  find  no  passage  where  n;n  is  employed  directly  in 
the  simple  sense  of  living.  It  ia  indeed  sometimea  used,  ahsolutely,  and 
not  as  a  mere  copula ;  in  which  case  it  means  simply  exi's(e!^  or  came 
into  existence,  Gen.  1:  3.  2:  5 ;  or  (with  a  little  variation)  taas  made  or 
formed=  came  into  existence,  as  in  Gen.  1;  6.  Isa.  66:  2,  and  so  yeyopi- 
*«t  in  Heb.  11:  3.  In  very  many  cases,  with  a  little  more  variation,  it 
means  acddtf,  if  came  to  pass,  happened,  etc.  =  the  xm  lyivtro  of  the 
N.  Test.;  see  Lex.  But  neither  of  the  meanings  just  given  suit  the  case 
before  us.  Other  usual  meanings  of  n;n  are  connected  with  it  as  a  cop- 
tda,  and  serve  to  espresa  that  he  or  it  was  something,  or  was  for  some 
person  or  thing,  or  was  in  some  place  or  condition.  There  is  an  instance, 
however,  in  Jer.  1;  3,  where  "^H^i  ia  employed  exactly  aa  in  the  present 
case,  and  is  followed  by  "is  (imtil)  before  a  limitation  of  time,  as  here. 
The  ease  in  Jeremiah  is  one  which  seems  quite  plain,  and  the  analogy 
between  that  case  and  the  present  seems  to  be  so  striking  as  to  make 
out  a  veiy  strong  probability,  if  not  a  certmnty,  of  meaning  in  respect  to 
■'n^'2  ■  In  Jer.  1:  1,  2,  the  statement  is  made,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  Jeremiah  in  the  13th  year  of  Josiah's  reign.  V.  3  plainly  de- 
clares, that  Jeremiah  continued  to  receive  the  word  of  the  Lord  until 
the  11th  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign  and  the  captivity  of  the  Jews.  But 
this  declaration  ia  made,  as  in  Dan.  1;  21,  simply  by  ''fi|'i  prefixed  to  the 
verse,  after  which  follows  merely  a  designation  of  time.  Just  so  in  our 
text.  Of  course,  "^ty^^  has  respect  fo  some  person  or  thing,  or  to  both, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse.  In  Jer.  1:  3,  (he  reference 
is  to  the  prophet  and  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  before  mentioned,  so  that 
the  meaning  is  plain.  And  the  like  in  Dan.  1:  21,  The  preceding  con- 
text exhibits  Daniel  as  possessed  of  npa  riosn  ten  times  more  than  that 
of  the  sacred  scribes  and  enchanters;  and  verse  17  attaches  to  bis  wis- 
dom the  power  of  interpreting  dreams  and  visions.  V.  21,  then,  declares 
that  thia  Daniel,  preeminent  for  wisdom  and  skill,  was,  or  rather  contin- 
ued to  he,  until  the  first  year  of  Cyrus.  Comp.  the  like  force  of  ^aii  in 
Acts  17:  28.  1  Cor.  7:  7,  26.  2  Cor.  13:  5.  The  history  of  Daniel  ex- 
hibits this.  Shortly  before  Cyrus'  reign,  we  find  him  in  presence  of 
Belshazzar,  interpreting  the  hand-writing  on  the  walL     Under  Darius 
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the  MeAe,  he  was  made  head  of  the  princes,  "  because  an  excellent  spirit 
was  in  him,"  Dan.  6:  8.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  for  a  time  he  was  neg- 
lected by  the  Babylonish  king,  Dan.  S:  11 — 13.  But  the  Ti^i  before  us  has 
iBspect  more  to  the  qualities  of  Daniel,  than  to  the  constant  tenure  of  his 
ccurt-ofRces.  In  this  way  the  meaning  seems  to  be  plain,  although  the 
idiom  is  not  a  usual  one.  The  case  in  Jer.  is  surely  plaia ;  is  not  the 
present  one  equally  so?  J,  D.  Michaelis,  Hezel,  and  Bleek,  explain 
thus:  "  Daniel  was  in  ^Jjifon,  and  in  aueh  relations."  The  words  in 
italic  are  necessarj',  in  their  view,  to  explain  the  ••r^^ .  But  as  this  idea 
is  virtuaUy  implied  in  the  whole  connection  of  the  sentence,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  supply  it  otlierwise.  I  need  only  add,  that  the  jifrrtyeoro/'  C^ 
rus  is  named,  because  then  the  Babylonish  monarchy  ceased,  and  of 
course  the  relations  of  Daniel  to  it ;  and  then  the  Jews  were  freed  from 
exile,  and  Daniel  survived  so  as  to  see  the  end  as  well  as  the  beginning 
of  it.  Hence  the  designation  of  it  in  our  text,  as  a  period  specially  to 
be  marked  in  respect  to  the  condition  and  the  hopes  of  Daniel.  It  is  as 
much  as  to  say :  '  Daniel,  as  conversant  with  matters  that  pertained  to 
wisdom  and  learning,  lived  to  see  the  joyful  day  of  Jewish  freedom. 
The  earliest  in  exile, '  he  still  lived  to  see  the  end  of  it.'  Those  who  as- 
sail tbo  credit  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  have  not  failed  io  make  out  a  difB- 
culty  here.  First,  they  render  •'tyy\  he  lived,  yx&t  as  if  it  were  Ti"'!. 
Next,  they  allege  that  the  import  of  v.  21  is,  that  Daniellived  only  until 
the  first  year  of  Cyrus's  reign.  Lastly  they  assert,  that  G:  29,  which  de- 
clares that  "  Daniel  prospered  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,"  is  a  contradiciion 
of  1:  21.  The  first  assertion,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  correct.  The 
second  is  palpably  without  ground.  In  the  case  of  Jeremiah,  to  whom 
the  word  of  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  come,  from  the  time  of  Josiali  to 
the  captivity,  we  are  certain,  from  the  book  itself,  that  he  frequently 
prophesied  after  this  period.  And  so  it  might  have  been  with  Daniel,  if 
he  lived  (as  he  did,  see  10;  I),  after  the  first  year  of  Cyrus's  reign.  A 
terminus  ad  quem  surely  does  not  exclude  all  beyond  it.  If  I  say  to  a 
friend :  "  Farewell  until  my  return  from  a  journey,"  I  do  not  mean  that 
I  wish  him  no  prosperity  after  this.  "When  the  Messiah,  in  Ps.  110,  is 
bidden  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God  until  his  enemies  are  made  his 
footstool,  the  meaning  ia  not  that  his  seat  shall  then  be  vacated.  As  to 
6:  29,  Daniel  may  have  prospered  in  Cyrus's  reign,  even  in  case  he  died 
near  the  close  of  the  first  year ;  which,  however,  did  not  happen,  10;  1, 
Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  these  objections. 
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Excursus  I.  —  On  the  alleged  discrepancy  helu>eeii  Daniel  1:  1  and  Jer. 
25;  1,  and  sonie  other  passages. 

The  chaise  of  historical  incorrectness  against  the  writer  of  tlic  took  of 
Daniel,  rests  partly  upon  some  dales  aftime,  and  partly  upon  some  Mstori- 
cal  occurrences.  I  shall  first  esamine  the  allegation  of  error  in  respect  to 
the  designation  of  time. 

In  Dan.  1:1  it  is  said,  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  came  up 
against  Jerusalem,  besieged  it,  took  Jehoiakim  captive,  and  rifled  tlie  tem- 
ple of  a  part  of  its  furniture,  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim.  In  Jer.  25r  1 
it  is  explicitly  said,  that  the  Jirst  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  was  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim's.  Moreover,  in  Jer.  4G:  2  it  is  said  that  king 
Nebuchadnezzar  smote  Carchcmish  on  the  Euphrates,  then  in  possession  of 
Pharaoh-Necho  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  same  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  Tak- 
ing all  these  passages  into  view,  it  ia  alleged  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  could  not  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  the  true 
date  of  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  that  king  must  necessarily  have  been 
well  known  ;  but  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  elironology  of  these 
events  was  more  obscure,  and  when  he  might  be  misled  by  erring  tradition. 
That  period  is  placed,  by  most  of  the  recent  critics  belon^ng  to  the  so- 
called  liberal  School,  near  to  the  close  of  the  Maceabaean  times,  with  the 
history  of  which,  as  they  aver,  the  book  of  Daniel  concludes. 

As  this  has  been,  of  late,  an  almost  uniform  assertion  among  critics  of 
the  new  School,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  objections  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  it  an 
attentive  examination.  Lengerke  says  of  it,  in  his  recent  Commentary  on 
this  book,  that  "all  attempts  to  remove  this  objection  have  to  the  present 
hour  been  frustrated.  ,  .  ,  Not  only  is  the  date  wrong,  but  the  deportation 
[of  captiveBJ  under  Jehoiakim  remains  at  least  unproved ;"  p.  2  seq. 

The  documents  which  must  guide  our  inquiries,  are  a  fragment  of  Bero- 
sus  (preserved  by  Josephus),  and  several  brief  passages  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  These  are  all  the  historical  data  on  which  we  can  place  any  re- 
liance. All  subsequent  testimony  ia  either  a  mere  repetition  of  these,  or  a 
constructiTe  exegesis  of  them,  or  if  not,  it  is  mere  conjecture.  In  respect 
to  the  original  documents,  we  have  evidentiy  the  same  right  of  interpreta- 
tion as  Abydenus,  Megasthenes,  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  others  had.  The 
native  Greek  historians,  whose  works  are  now  extant,  make  no  mention  at 
all  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  consequently,  Josephus's  quotations  from  the  ori- 
ental writers,  and  the  historical  notices  comprised  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, are  all  on  which  we  can  place  any  dependanue  as  legitimate  sources 
of  testimony.     These  consist  of  the  following  particulars. 

No.  I.  —  The  king  of  Egypt,  Phsvaoh- 1 29—37.  The  sacreii  wiiler  then  proceeds 
Neeho,  after  having  slain  Josiah,  and  de-  thus, in  £  Kings  24;  1 ;  "In  his  days  came 
posed  his  successor,  Jehoaliaz,  made  Elia-  upNebucliadneizar,  king  of  Babylon;  and 
kim  (sarnamed  Jehoiakim),  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  became  his  servant  thi-ee  years; 
Josiah,  king  over  the  Hebrews,  and  tieat-  llieu  he  tamed  and  rebelled  agiunst  him. 
edUmasa  tributary  vassal;  2  Kings  £3:  |  (2)  And  Jehovah  sent  against  bim  bands 
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of  the  Chaldees,  and  bauds  of  Syria,  and 
hntide  of  Moab,  and  bands  of  the  sons  of. 
Ammon ;  yea,  he  sent  them  against  Judsih ! 
to  destroy  himj  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord  which  he  spoke  by  his  servants  j 
the  prophets.  I 

Ho.  11.  —  After  relating  events  prest-| 
CDS  to  Johoiakim'a  reien,  as  in  the  booki 
of  Kings,  tJie  writer  uins  proceeds  in  S 
Chtun.  36:  6:  "AgainsE  him  came  up; 
Nebnchadiiezzar  king  of  Bahjlon,  and  be ' 
bontid  Mm  in  fetters,  to  convey  him  to! 
Babylon,  (7)  And  a  part  of  the  vessels: 
of  the  hoQse  of  the  Lord  did  Nebuchad- 
nezzar take  to  Babylon,  and  he  put,  them 
ill  his  temple  at  Babylon. 

Ko.  III. — Jer.  25:  I.  "The message 
which  was  to  Jeremiah,  concerning  all 
the  people  of  Judah,  in  the  foart/i  year  of 
Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Ju- 
dah;  the  same  was  the  Jirst  year  of  TJe- 
buchaxinezzar,  king  of  Babylon." 

No.  IV.— Jer.  46:  1,  2.  "  The  word  of 
the  Lord  .  .  .  against  Egypt,  against  the 
army  of  Pharaoh-Kecho  Kmg  of  "  — ' 
which  was  by  the  river  Euphrates 
cheraish,  which  UebuciiadncKZar  king  of 
Babylon  smote,  in  tbejburth  year  of  Je. 
hoiakim  king  of  Judali. 

No.  v.  — Dan,  1:  I,  3,   "In  the  third 
Tear  of  iJie  reigi  of  Jehoiakim,  king  oi 
Jndah,  came    Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  to  Jernsfdem,  and  besieged 
And  the  Lord  gave  into  his  hand  Jehi 
kiin,king  of  Judah,  and  a  part  of  the  \ 
sels  of  the  house  of  God ;  and  he  brought 
them  to  the  land  of  Shinar,  to  the  house 
of  his  God,  and  the  vessels  did  he  bring 
into  the  treasure-house  of  Ms  God," 

No.  YI.  —  BER03I73,  as  quoted  bj  Jo. 
sephus,  Antiq.  X.  11. 1,  also  Contra  Ap. 

Preceding  this  passage,  as  quoted  from  Berosus  (Cont,  Apion.  1. 19),  Jo- 
sephus  gives  a  summary  of  the  history  of  Nebucheidneziar,  as  exhibited  by 
the  Ciialdean  historian.  In  this  summaiy  he  says,  that  Berosns  has  related, 
"  how  ITabopolassar  sent  bis  son,  Nebueliadnezzar,  against  Egypt  and 
against  our  land  [Palestine],  with  a  large  force  (fisia  jioJti^i  Svfapim^), 
who  subdued  them,  burned  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and,  transplanting 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  carried  them  away  to  Babylon."  In  a  part  of 
this  summary,  he  seems  to  quote  the  words  of  Berosus,  and  represents  him 
as  saying,  that  "  the  Babylonian  conquered  Egypt,  Syria,  Phenicia  and 
Arabia,  and  exceeded  in  achievements  all  of  the  Chaldean  and  Babylonian 
kings,  who  had  reigned  before  him." 

We  have  now  before  us  all  the  documents  on  which  any  reliance  can  be 
safely  placed.  On  these  I  would  make  a  few  remarks  which  may  assist  our 
further  inquiries,  (a)  From  a  survey  of  these  documents  it  is  plain,  at  first 
sight,  that  no  one  of  them  is  anything  more  than  a  mere  summary  sketeh  of 
Jehoiakim's  reign ;  and  so  of  Nebuchadnezzar's.     The  particulars  of  erents, 


I.  19,  "When  his  father  Kal)opola5sar 
had  heard,  that  the  Satrap,  who  Imd  been 
appointed  over  Egypt  and  the  regions 
around  Coelo-Syria  and  Phenicia,  had  re- 
belled, not  being  able  himself  to  endure 
hardships,  he  committed  to  his  sod,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, then  in  the  vigor  of  life, 
certain  portions  of  his  forces,  and  sent 
them  Bj^ainst  him.  And  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, falhng  in  wit!i  the  rebel,  and  putting 
his  forces  in  order,  gained  a  victory  over 
him,  and  the  country  belonging  to  hia 
control  he  brought  under  his  own  domin- 
ion. Now  it  came  to  pass,  that  Nabopo- 
lassar  fbll  sick  at  tliat  period,  and  died, 
hatiiitg  rtujtied  Itpenlg-one  yeors.  Not  long 
after,  having  learned  the' death  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  arranged  bis  tiffair^  in  Egypt  and 
the  other  re^ona,  and  eommitted  the  cap- 
tives of  the  Jeias,  the  Phenidana,  the  Syri- 
ans, and  the  nations  in  Bgypt,  to  certain 
of  his  friends,  to  conduct  them  to  Baby- 
lon, with  the  most  weighty  part  of  his 
forco.'^  and  the  remainder  of  his  boolj. 
He  himself,  accompanied  by  very  few, 
wont  to  Babylon  through  the  desert. 
Then  taking  npon  him  the  affairs  which 
had  been  manaeed  by  the  Chaldees,  and 
the  kingdom  which  had  been  preserved 
for  him  by  their  leader,  becoming  master 
of  the  tuAore  (oAmc^por)  of  his  faUier's  do- 
minion (upX¥f ),  he  assigned  to  the  cap- 
tives who  had  arrived,  colonial  dwelling- 
E laces  in  the  most  suiiabie  regions  of  Ba- 
ylon,"  etc  The  passage  goes  on  to 
show  how  Nebuchadnezzar  used  a  part  of 
the  spoils  as  ivoff^/Htra,  i.  e.  votive  offer- 
ings, in  the  temples  of  his  gods,  and  the 
rest,  in  building  and  adorning  the  city  of 
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and  even  the  order  of  them,  in  some  respects,  are  not  specified  at  all. 
Thus  in  No.  L,  two  invasions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  made  certain  ;  but  no 
particular  time  of  either  is  specified.  In  number  IL  only  one  (probably 
the  final)  invasion  appears  to  he  mendoned.  In  Berosus,  there  is  a  still 
more  rapid  coup  d'  oeil  of  events,  without  any  effort  to  narrate  particulars, 
much  less  to  make  out  dates,  (b)  We  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  supply 
the  omissions  of  one  account,  by  that  which  another  has  furnished.  An  ar- 
gument against  more  than  one  invasion,  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  no  more  than  one  is  mentioned  in  3  Chronicles,  wonld 
amount  to  nothing ;  for  it  need  not  be  again  proved,  that  the  argumentum, 
a  gilentio  is  in  such  cases  of  no  value.  So  an  argument  drawn  from  the 
silence  of  Berosus  as  to  more  than  one  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, would  prove  nothing  against  the  united  tesljmony  of  Kings,  Jere- 
miah, and  Daniel,  that  there  was  more  than  one.  (c)  It  follows,  that  we 
are  at  liberty  to  mate  out  probabilities  of  time  and  order  of  succession  in 
respect  to  events,  from  circumstances  that  are  narrated,  where  the  writers 
have  omitted  formally  to  make  out  these  in  their  narrations.  This,  how- 
ever, should  always  bo  done  with  caution,  and  we  should  keep  strictly 
within  the  bounds  of  probability. 

In  respect  to  the  main  subject  now  before  us  I  would  remark,  that  there 
are  some  points  so  well  settled,  and  of  such  controlling  influence,  that  no- 
thing can  be  safely  admitted  which  is  inconsistent  with  them.  (1)  It  is 
now  a  matter  of  nearly  universal  agreement,  that  Nabopolassar,  the  father 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  union  with  the  Median  king  Astyages,  destroyed 
the  Assyrian  empire,  and  began  his  independent  reign  in  Babylon,  in  S25 
B,  C.  (2)  It  seems  to  be  certain,  from  the  testimony  of  Berosus  (No.  VX 
above)  and  Syncellua,  that  he  reigned  tweniy-one  years.  Of  course  his 
death  was  near  the  close  of  605  B.  C,  or  at  the  beginning  f  604  At  this 
period,  then,  Nebuchadnezzar  by  inheritance  became  sole  k  g  f  B  byl 
(3)  Previously  to  this  period,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  invad  d  and  bd  d 
Curchemish,  and  overrun  and  brought  under  subjection  h  m  If  Syr  a, 
Palestine,  Moab,  the  country  of   the   Ammonites,   Phe  d    1 

Egj-pt,     This  is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  No.  I.  and  No  "\  I 
quel  above,     When  these   achievements   and  conquests  ted 

Nebuchadnezzar  received  tidings  of  his  father's  death,  has       J        B  by 
Ion,  and  left  the  captives  and  the  booty  to  be  forwarded  by  his      bo  d      to 
officers  ;  No.  VI.  above.     These  are  faclx  which  we  must       h        dm 
else  renounce  the  credit  of  historical  testimony  which  we  bl    f     ly 

to  impeach. 

The  question  then,  whether  Nebuchadnezzar  came  into  the  regions  of 
hither  Asia  6e/ow  604  B.  C,  is  settled.  But  — how  long  before?  Long 
enough,  at  any  rate,  to  overrun  and  subdue  all  these  countries.  Less  than 
some  two  years  for  such  achievements,  no  one  who  looks  at  the  extent  of 
those  countries,  and  knows  the  slowness  with  which  armies  formerly  moved 
in  the  East,  will  venture  to  fix  upon.  The  book  of  Daniel  (1;  I,  2)  says, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  and  besieged  Jerusalem  in  the  third  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  i.  e.  in  607.  That  this  was  near  the  close  of  that  third  year, 
would  seem  probable  from  two  circumstances;  first,  the  fast  kept  by  Je- 
hoiakim and  his  people,  on  the  ninth  month  of  the  fifth  year  of  this  king, 
L  e.  Deo.  605.     This  was  no  legal  or  ritual  fast,  (for  none  belonged  to  this 
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period),  but  one  either  commemorative  of  some  great  evil,  e.  g.  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  (comp.  Zech.  8:  19,  where  four  fasts  of  a 
like  kind  are  specified) ;  or  anticipative  of  some  great  and  dangerous 
struggle,  e.  g.  Jehoiakim's  rebellion  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  Moreover, 
as  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  king,  while  on  this  expedldon,  both  in  Daniel, 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  Jeremiah,  and  as  we  know  (see  Nos.  IIL  IV.), 
that  Jehoiakim's /ourtS  year  corresponded  with  the  j€rs(  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, as  viewed  by  the  Hebrews,  it  would  seem  to  follow  of  course,  allow- 
ing the  historical  verity  of  Daniel,  that  the  invasion  by  Nebucliadoezzar 
must  have  been  late  in  60J.  If  so,  then  of  course  the  greater  part  of  his 
firtt  year,  as  counted  by  the  Hebrews,  corresponded  to  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  as  Nos.  III.  IV.  declare.  Later  than  the  time  which  Daniel 
designates,  Nebuchadnezzar's  expedition  could  not  well  have  been,  if  we 
admit  the  great  extent  of  hia  conquests  already  made  at,  or  a  litfJe  before, 
the  beginning  of  604.  Cyrus  and  Cyasares  were  about  ten  years  in  sub- 
duing Asia  Minor  ;  could  Nebuchadnezzar  have  overrun  all  hither  Asia 
and  Egypt  in  less  than  two  ?  All  those  then,  who,  like  Lengerke,  Winer, 
etc.,  make  the  fourth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  eighth  of  Jehoia- 
kim, i.  e.  602  or  601,  to  be  the  time  when  the  king  of  Babylon  first  invaded 
Palestine,  are  obliged  to  dishonor  the  credit  of  Eerosus,  who  (No.  VI.) 
says,  in  so  many  words,  that  'when  Nebuchadnezzar  lieai'd  of  his  father'a 
death,  he  left  the  spoil  and  the  captive  Jeies,  Syrians,  Phenicians  and 
Egyptians,  to  be  conducted  to  Babylon  by  his  olScers.'  The  same  is  also 
asserted  by  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Euaeb,  Chron.  Arm,  I.  p.  45.  All  agree 
that  this  must  have  been  in  604  ;  and  scarcely  a  doubt  can  remain,  that  it 
was  near  the  commencement  of  this  year.  Lengerke  says,  in  respect  to 
what  Berosus  asserts,  that  "  it  may  appear  to  be  doubtful ;"  p.  6.  He  refers 
to  Jer,  29;  10,  comp.  v.  2,  for  proof  that  the  exile  of  Jechoniah  was  the 
_first  deportation  of  Jews  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  I  can  find  no  proof  of 
such  a  nature  there.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  events  are  everywhere  re- 
lated, in  respect  to  Jehoiakim's  reign,  without  anj  dales  of  time,  with  the 
exception  of  Dan,  I;  1,  2.  But  still,  these  events  are  plainly  such  as  to 
show  the  entire  probability  of  what  ia  declared  by  Daniel. 

"  But  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Carchemisb  in  the/ourt/i  year  of  Jehoiakim 
(No.  IV.  above) ;  how  could  he  do  this,  and  yet  send  Daniel  and  his  com- 
peers into  exile,  in  the  third  year  of  the  same  Jehoiakim  ?" 

One  may  well  reply,  that  there  is  no  impossibility,  or  even  improbability, 
in  this.  Where  is  the  passage  of  history  to  show  that  Nebuchadnezzar  did 
not  besiege  and  take  Jerusalem,  before  he  went  against  Carchemish? 
Babylon,  Carthemiah,  and  Jerusalem,  are  at  the  extreme  points  of  a  trian- 
gle, the  shortost  side  of  which  is  inde«d  the  distance  irom  Babylon  to  Car- 
chemish. Why  then  did  not  Nebuchadnezzar  go  directly  from  Babylon  to 
Carchemish  ?  The  probable  answer  seems  to  rae  not  to  be  difficult  Je- 
hoiakim. was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Pharaoh  Neoho,  and  consequently 
was  his  hearty  ally  and  tributary.  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  marching  first 
against  him,  and  then  subduing  all  the  countries  under  Egyptian  sway, 
through  which  he  passed  on  his  march  to  Carchemish,  avoided  the  possi- 
bility of  aid  from  Egypt  being  given  to  the  city  in  question,  or  from  the 
allies  of  Egypt.  Carchemish  was  the  strongest  place  in  all  that  region ; 
and  such  a  plan  showed  the  expertness  of  Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  warrior. 
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The  whole  course  of  events,  in  this  case,  certainly  looks  as  if  the  assertion 
m  Dan.  1:  1,  2,  were  true. 

"  But  how  could  Jeremiah,  then,  in  the  fourth  jear  of  Jehoiakim  (25:  1 
seq.),  threaten  an  invasion  of  the  Chaldees,  and  seventy  years  of  exile  ? 
The  exile,  according  to  this  view,  had  already  begun."  But  to  this  ques- 
tion one  may  reply,  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  first  worlc,  viz.  the  subjection 
of  Jehoiakim  and  the  making  of  him  a  trihntary,  had  indeed  already  been 
done ;  but  at!  of  the  work  which  Nebuehadnezziir  was  to  perform,  was  not 
yet  completed.  In  his  victorious  march  from  Carchemish,  where  he  had 
been  successful,  through  all  the  countries  of  hither  Asia  and  Lower  Egypt, 
and  of  course  through  Palestine,  he  was  still  to  collect  more  booty,  and  to 
carry  away  such  and  so  many  captives  as  he  thought  would  etfectually  pre- 
vent insurrection  after  his  departure.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  sent  away 
many  captives  to  Bftbylon,  immediately  on  his  first  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
He  couM  not  then  spare  the  troops  necessary  for  such  an  escort  as  was  re- 
quired to  do  this.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  he  contented  himself  with 
sending  away  a  sufficient  number  of  hostages,  belonging  to  the  princes  and 
nobles,  to  secnre  the  fidelity  of  Jehoiakim.  The  book  of  Daniel  (1:  I — 3) 
merely  ayers,  that  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  a  part  of  the  vessels  of 
the  temple,  and  some  of  the  king's  seed  and  of  the  princes,  were  sent  to 
Babylon.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  or  probable  than  this,  under 
sncb  circnmstances.  One  has  only  to  call  to  mind,  that  hostages,  and  those 
of  princely  descent,  were  usually  demanded  by  tonquei-ors,  where  wantof 
fidelity  in  the  subdued  was  suspected ;  and  also,  that  the  booty  of  gold  and 
silver  was  one  main  object,  in  all  such  expeditions  as  that  of  Kebuchad- 
nezzar's.  Hence,  in  Jer.  52:  27—80,  no  mention  is  made  of  those  first 
hostages  as  exiles ;  first,  because  they  were  few  in  number,  and  secondly, 
because  their  condition  was  different  from  that  of  ordinary  exiles.  When 
we  find  Jeremiah,  therefore,  in  25;  1 — II,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
threatening  subjugation  and  exile  to  the  Jews,  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
doubted  that  he  did  so,  because  Jehoiakim,  the  former  ally  of  Egypt,  and 
who  moreover  had  been  set  on  his  throne  by  the  Egyptian  king,  was  medi- 
tating revolt.  Nebuchadnezzar's  success  at  Carchemish  was  probably  as 
yet  unknown  in  Judea.  Jehoiakim,  therefore,  hoped  for  a  different  result, 
and  ■mas  ready  io  join  his  former  master,  in  case  of  his  success.  To  pre- 
vent this  catastrophe,  Jeremiah  uttered  the  tomminations  of  chap.  25: 
1 — II.  And  that  Jehoiakim's  intentions  were  known  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
seems  quite  probable  from  the  treatment  which,  according  to  Berosus,  the 
Jews  experienced  at  the  close  of  Nebuchadnezzai's  expedition  viz  the  de- 
portation of  Hebrew  captives.  Still,  as  this  cla^s  of  CMies  js  not  particular 
ized  in  Jer.  52:  27 — SO,  they  probabij  consisted  mo»tl>  of  such  as  might 
come  under  the  denomination  of  hostages,  i  e  the}  belonged  to  the  more 
wealthy  and  influential  families. 

That  all  which  has  been  said  of  the  disposition  of  Jehoiakim  to  rtbel,  ib 
true,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact,  thit  not  Icng  after  this  period  ■ji 
soon  as  Nebuchadnezzar  had  gone  to  Babylon  and  become  stationary  there, 
i.  e.  probably  about  the  end  of  604,  Jehoiakim  did  actually  rebel,  and 
throw  off  hie  allegiance  to  Babylon.  The  king  of  Babylon,  however,  was 
so  intent  on  beautifying  his  capital  and  his  temples,  and  thus  expending 
the  immense  wealth  which  he  had  collected  in  his  predatory  incursions 
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(Berosus  in  Jos.  Cont.  Ap.  I.  19),  that  ha  did  not  immediately  undertake 
to  chastise  the  Jewish  king.  But  at  the  dose  of  600  B.  C,  or  early  in  599, 
he  again  maTched  tip  to  Jerusalem,  and  inflicted  the  penalty  that  was  usual 
in  cases  of  revolt. 

Lengerke  and  others  assert,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  invade  Judea 
t^ain,  during  the  life  of  Jehoiakim,  and  that  this  king  died  and  was  buried 
in  peace,  contrary  to  the  threats  of  Jeremiah,  22:  19,  and  36;  30,  viz.  that 
he  should  be  destroyed  by  Tiolence,  and  hie  dead  body  be  cast  out  un- 
bnried.  The  appeal  for  proof  of  this  is  to  2  Kings  24:  6,  which  states,  that 
"  Jehoiakim  slept  wilh  his  /alters,  and  that  Jehoiakim  his  son  reigned  in  his 
stead.''  Lengerke  (p.  7)  avers,  that  the  expression  slept  or  rested  with  his 
fathers  means,  always  and  only,  that  "the  person  in  question  descended  in 
quiet  to  the  common  grave  of  his  fathers."  Surely  an  entire  mistake  !  That 
asm  of  itself  merely  designates  the  death  of  an  individnal,  without  deter- 
mining the  fact  whether  it  was  peaceful  or  violent,  is  clear  enough  from 
Hebrew  usage.  In  almost  every  narration  respecting  the  death  of  a  king, 
either  in  the  book  of  Kings  or  Chronicles,  it  is  said  of  him,  that  he  slept 
with  his  fathers.  But  that  this  has  no  concern  with  indicating  his  peaceful 
ivrial,  is  quite  certain  from  lie  fact,  that  in  nearly  every  case  of  this  na- 
ture, the  burial  of  the  king  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  mention,  showing  of 
course  that  this  is  not  involved  or  implied  in  the  first  expression.  Nor  does 
331^  (s/ep()  even  involve  the  idea  o{  a  peaceful  death;  for  it  is  said  of 
Ahab,  who  perished  of  wounds  received  in  battle,  that  "  he  slept  with  his 
fathers,"  1  Kings  24:  40.  In  v.  36  is  the  equivalent  expression :  So  the 
Mn</  died ;  and  it  is  then  added :  "  They  buried  him  in  Samaria."  In  the 
same  way  35'^  alone  is  used  for  death,  and  mostly  for  the  designation  of 
violent  death,  in  Isa,  14:  8,  17.  43:  17.  Job  S:  is'  20:  11.  21:  26.  Not  a 
word  is  said  in  3  Kings  24:  6,  of  Jehoiakim's  burial;  and  of  course  there  is 
nothing  there  to  show  that  Jeremiah,  in  declaring  that  he  should  perish 
unburied,  had  predicted  what  proved  to  be  untrue.  On  the  other  hand; 
what  are  we  to  make  of  IT'axrt ,  to  destroy  him  (i.  e.  Jehoiakim,  as  Len- 
gerke himself  (p.  6)  concedes),  in  2  Kings  24:  2  ?  And  what  of  2  Chron. 
86;  G,  which  says  that  the  king  of  Babylon  bound  JehinoMra  in  fetters  to 
carry  him  to  Babylon,  but  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  his  being  actually 
sent  thither  ?  That  Jeremiah  has  not  given  an  account  of  the  fulfilment 
of  his  own  prediction  respecting  Jehoiakim,  is  not  strange,  unless  the  prin- 
ciple is  to  be  assumed,  that  prophets  are  obligated  to  write  fiill  and  regular 
history,  as  well  as  prediction.  I  might  even  argue  in  favor  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction,  from  the  silence  of  the  prophet.  It  was  an  event  so  well 
known,  one  might  say  with  probability,  that  a  special  record  of  it  was  not 
needed  on  his  part.  Yet  I  think  tiie  books  of  Chronicles  and  of  Kings,  as 
cited  above,  have  impliedly  recorded  the  event  in  question.  Still  more  ex- 
press do  I  find,  with  Grotius,  the  recognition  of  it  in  Ezek.  19:  9.  Hei'e, 
the  preceding  context  describes  the  reign  and  fate  of  Jehoahaz  or  Sballum ; 
comp.  2  Kings  2Sr  31—33.  Tlien  the  prophet  comes,  in  his  parable,  to  tiie 
successor  of  Shallum,  viz.  Jehoiakim  (in  case  he  means  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor), and  he  says  of  him,  that  "  the  nations  set  against  him  .  ,  ,  and  he 
was  taken  in  their  pit,  and  they  put  him  in  ward  in  chains,  and  brought 
him  to  the  king  of  Babylon :  they  brought  him  intfl  holds,  that  his  voice 
should  no  more  be  heard  upon  the  mountains  of  IsraeL"     To  interpret  all 
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this  of  iTechoniah,  as  Eosenmiiller,  Lengerke,  and  others  have  done,  seems 
to  me  very  incongruous.  The  prophet  says  of  this  tion,  that  "  he  went  up 
and  down  among  the  lions  .  .  .  learned  to  cat«h  prey,  and  devoured  men; 
and  he  knew  their  desolate  places,  and  laid  waste  their  cities,  and  the  land 
was  desolate,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  by  reason  of  his  roaring."  All  this 
now,  of  a  boy  eight  years  old,  according  to  2  Chron.  36;  9,  and  aceordinjr 
to  2  Kings  24:  8,  only  eighteen;  and  of  a.  child,  moreover,  who,  as  hoth 
records  aver,  reigned  only  about  three  months !  A  most  extravagant  para- 
ble would  Ezekiel  seem  to  have  written,  if  all  this  is  to  be  predicated  of 
such  a  child,  whether  i^d  eight  or  eighteen,  and  of  only  a  three  months' 

There  is  indeed  a  difficulty,  arising  from  the  extreme  brevity  of  the 
sacred  writers,  in  finding  out  ^&  particulars  in  the  history  of  the  closing 
part  of  Jehoiakim'a  reign.  But  certwn  it  is,  that  nothing  against  the  sup- 
position that  he  died  a  violent  death,  and  was  lefl:  unhuried,  can  be  made 
out  from  what  is  recorded.  Would  Jeremiah  have  left  his  predictions 
standing  aa  they  do  in  hts  prophecy,  if  they  had  not  been  fulfilled?  Len- 
gerhe  intimates,  that  the  peaceful  accession  of  Jehoiachin  to  his  father's 
throne,  ahons  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  in  Palestine,  at  the  IJiiie  of 
Jehoiakim's  death.  But  if  Nebuchadnezzar  had  already  chnatised  Jehoia- 
kim  on  account  of  his  rebellion,  and  put  him  into  fetters,  in  which  he  died 
through  hard  usage  or  violence,  may  he  not  have  ceded  to  Jehoiachin  the 
throne  of  Judea,  in  consequence  of  renewed  and  solemn  stipulations  to 
become  his  vassal  ?  And  specially  as  he  was  so  young,  that  little  was  to 
be  feared  from  him  ?  I  see  nothing  of  the  impossible,  or  even  of  the  im- 
probable, in  all  this.  The  fact  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  very  suspicious 
of  Jehoiachin,  is  clear  from  the  circumstance,  that  after  only  three  months, 
he  returned  with  his  army,  and  carried  off  (hat  king  and  many  of  his  sub- 
jects, into  exile  at  Babylon.  The  phrase  dilEII  naiiari ,  in  2  Chron.  36: 
10,  indicates  something  more,  in  my  apprehension,  than  has  been  usually 
noticed  by  commentators-  In  all  probability,  this  reiurn  or  turning  of  the  ^ear 
means  the  Spring  of  the  year,  when  kings  were  wont  \f>  go  out  on  military 
expeditions.  But  still  the  word  year  here  plainly  stands  related  to  some 
other  period  of  time,  from  which  it  is  reckoned.  And  what  can  this  be,  ex- 
cept the  antecedent  period  when  Jehoiakim  was  deposed  and  slain?  If 
this  were  done  in  the  autumn,  and  Jehoiachin  made  king  either  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself,  or  by  the  people  rebelling  against  Babylon  after  his 
departure,  he  might  reign  during  the  three  winter  months,  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  be  attacked  and  carried  into  exile  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
No  doubt  this  conqueror  had  largo  standing  garrisons,  in  all  the  conquered 
countries,  ready  to  act  at  short  warning.  Hence  the  shortness  of  the  time, 
between  the  first  and  second  invasion  at  this  period,  according  to  the  state- 
ment made  above. 

That  I  have  reasoned  correctly  in  regard  io  the  mere  summary  or  gene- 
ric accounts  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  both  in  the  sacred  records  and  in  Berosus, 
I  must  believe  no  one  will  deny  who  takes  due  pains  minutely  to  examine 
them.  It  follows  of  course,  unless  the  credibility  of  these  historians  can  be 
reasonably  impeached,  that  the  omission  of  particulars  by  any  one  of  them, 
is  no  argument  against  the  verity  of  another  who  does  state  some  particulars. 
This  a  notably  illustrated  by  Jer.  52:  28,  29.   In  v.  28  it  is  stated,  that  Nebu- 
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cliadnezzar  carried  away  captive  in  his  seventh  year,  3023  persons.  In  2  K. 
24: 12,  it  is  stated,  that  Jehoiachin  anil  his  court  gave  themaelvea  npto  Kei)ii- 
chadnezzar  in  the  eighlh  year  of  hia  reign,  who  carried  him  away  to  Baby- 
lon, with  10,000  captives  and  all  the  eraftamen  and  smiths,  v.  14,  In  Jer., 
then,  the  statement  refers  to  what  was  done  one  year  (i.  e.  in  599)  be- 
fore that  toolt  plate  which  is  related  in  the  book  of  Kings.  Both  the  tjme 
and  the  number  of  exilcE  mentioned  in  the  two  passages,  are  discrepant; 
and  consequently  we  may  regard  this  circumstance  as  heightening  the 
probability  of  two  invasions,  as  stated  above,  which  took  place  within  a 
small  period  of  time.  Again,  in  Jer.  52:  29  it  is  stated,  that  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, in  his  eighteenth  year,  carried  away  captive  832  persons.  In  2  K.  25: 
3 — 10,  it  is  declared  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  his  nineleenlh  year,  took  Jem- 
salem,  burned  the  temple,  and  carried  away  captive  all  except  the  poor  of 
the  land  (v.  12).  How  many  were  the  captives,  is  not  stated  ;  but  there 
must  have  been  a  great  many  thousands.  The-same  thing  is  repeated  in  Jer. 
52:  12—16.  Here  then  (in  52:  29)  is  a  statement  of  deportation,  in  a  dif- 
ferent year  and  in  very  different  numbers  from  what  is  stated  or  implied  in 
the  book  of  Kings.  Jer.  52:  29  aeems  evidently  to  relate  lo  captives  sent 
away  one  year  before  the  tiege  was  completed  ;  for  it  lasted  some  twenty 
months.  Then,  again,  there  is  a  third  deportation  mentioned  in  Jer.  52: 30, 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  of  which  we  have  no  otiier 
account.  Who  will  venture  now  to  say,  that  the  boots  of  Jer.  and  of  Kings 
are  at  variance,  or  rather,  that  they  are  contradictory,  in  regard  to  the  de- 
portation of  esiles  ?  Both  may  be  regarded  as  true,  without  doing  the  least 
violence  to  probability. 

"But  both  Daniel  and  Jeremiah  call  Nebuchadnezzar  king,  some  two  or 
more  years  before  he  was  king.    How  can  such  a  mistake  be  accounted  tor  1" 

Easily,  I  would  say  ;  or  rather,  I  would  deny  that  there  is  any  real  error 
in  the  Jewish  historians  or  prophets,  with  regai-d  lo  this  matter.  Of  the  fa- 
ther of  Nebuchadnezzar,  viz.  Nabopolaesar,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  know 
nothing,  NebuchadncKzar  was  generalissimo  of  the  Chaldean  invading 
army.  Before  he  left  (he  country  of  Palestine,  in  order  to  return  to  Baby- 
ton,  his  lather  had  died,  and  he  bad  become  actual  and  sole  king.  The 
books  of  Daniel  and  Jeremiah,  written  some  years  afterwards,  and  also  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  call  him  by  the  name  which  he  bad  long 
and  universally  borne.  In  the  narrations  of  Jeremiah  and  Daniel,  and  also 
of  the  other  books  named,  the  writers  all  give  Iiim  the  title  of  Mng,  which 
was  so  familiar  to  them  all.  The  Kame  thing  is  every  day  practised,  even 
at  the  present  time.  We  speak  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus, of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  etc.,  as  having  done  or  said  this  and  that,even 
when  we  are  relating,  in  a  popular  way,  the  things  which  took  place  before 
the  sovereignty  of  these  men  actually  existed.  The  object  of  the  sacred 
historians  is  mainly  to  designate  the  leading  individual  who  achieved  this 
or  that,  not  to  show  in  particular  how  and  when  he  entered  on  his  highest 
office.  The  Hebrews,  who  knew  Nobnchadnezzar  as  the  ?ea(/er  of  the  Chal- 
dean army  and  also  as  king,  before  be  bad  actually  ended  the  expedition 
against  them  in  which  he  was  first  engaged,  would  very  naturally  of  course 
speak  of  him  as  a  king,  when  he  first  invaded  Judea,  We  may  easily  con- 
cede, that  he  is  aniicipatively  so  called  ;  for  die  usage  is  too  common  to  be 
either  a  matter  of  offence  or  of  stumbling.      It  cannot  fairly  be  put  to  the 
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I  do  not  feci,  therefore,  th.it  we  need  to  resort,  as  many  writers  liave 
done,  to  the  expedient  of  showing  that  Nebuchadnezzar  waa  constituted  by 
his  father  a  Joint  partner  with  hiia  of  the  throne  of  Babylon,  befoi-e  he  set 
out  on  the  eelebvated  expedition  against  hither  Asia,  which  established  an 
extensive  Babyioniah  empire.  Tet  thia  partnership  is,  after  all,  far  from 
being  impvobahte,  Nabopolasaar  was  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  unable  to  lead 
the  invading  army.  Berosusaays  of  him  ;  (riwrijua;  r^  vlif  Niifloi'zoSnnro- 
(rni,  urn  ek  iy  Tjltxlif,  jtiftii  iivii  i^^  Svrajtcoit,  i^STifni/iir  in  iiifiui',  x.  t.  i~ 
Joa.eont.  Ap.1. 19.  But  dvmi/ifiiiQ  does  not  here  mean  regcd  poteer,  (as  has 
b  m  'ntained),  but  miiUary  force.  This  seems  plain  from  a  preceding 
d     1  n,  in  which  Berosus  states  that "  Nabopolassar  aent  his  son  (Nebu- 

h  i  ar)  inl  ii,y  Jj^sitpur  ytiv  —  (gainst  Palestine)  .  .  .  ftivi  noiliJs 
S  n  i.  e.  with  a  large  military  force."  But  there  ia  another  passage  in 
B  vhich  seems  more  probably  to  favor  the  idea  of  copartnership  in 

i  hro  e,  at  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  expedition.  After  tiie  war  is 
fn  h  1  Nebuchadnezzar  returns,  and  is  formally  installed  by  the  Magi  aa 

1  n  1  upreme  king.  Berosus  aays  of  him ;  "  /Ci^mi'whc  i%  oioKiiipou  tijs 
raw  BQ/Tji,  i.e.  becoming  supreme  over /fie  wSo/e  of  his  father's  domain," 

h  01  a  natural  implication  here,  that  before  (bis  he  fvas  in  part  a 

1  So  Hitzig  concedes,  (Begriff  der  Kritik,  p.  186),  and  states  ex- 
pressly that  Nebuchadnezzar's  faihcr  made  him  co-regenl,  before  the  battle 
at  Carchcmish.  Knobel  (Prophetism.  II.  p.  226)  also  states  this  as  probable. 
The  like  do  many  others ;  but  I  deem  it  unneceasary  to  make  this  a  point 
of  any  moment.  The  varioua  sacred  writers  can  be  harmonized  with  each 
other,  and  with  probable  facta,  independently  of  this  circumstance.  But 
atill,  it  would  be  an  additional  reason  for  the  Hebrew  usage,  in  regard  to  the 
appellative  ^1117  as  applied  to  Nebuchadnezzar  previously  to  his  father's 
death,  that  he  waa  co-regenl  with  his  father,  from  the  time  that  he  entered 
on  his  first  Palestine  enpedition.  The  contrary  of  this  cannot  be  shown. 
That  Berosus,  a  Babylonian,  should  count  dominion  as  belonging  to  Nabo- 
polassar  until  his  death,  aeems  to  be  a  matter  of  course,  for  such  dominion 
was  matter  of  fact.  That  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  appointed  heir,  then  ob- 
tained his  fathei''s  domain  or  d.iminion  (I'H/C^?)!  was  also  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  that  he  then  obt£uned  it  ii  oloxXitiiov,  would  seem  to  imply  what  has 
been  stated  above.  Be  all  this  however  as  it  may,  it  seems  that  all  the  He- 
brew writers,  in  Kings,  Chronicles,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,  are  uniform  in 
regard  to  the  appellative  in  question.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  state 
of  actual  facts,  it  is  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  Hebrew  historians  and 
prophets,  that  they  have  followed  the  usage  of  their  country  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  If  they  had  been  writing  the  particular  history  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's life  and  reign,  the  matter  might  then  be  viewed  in  a  different  light, 
in  case  a  co-regency  never  actually  took  place. 

But  we  are  met,  in  regard  to  our  viewa  of  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
_firsi  invasion,  by  the  allegation  of  Lengetke,  Winer,  and  others,  that  in  that 
expedition  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  overrun  Judea,  nor  aend  away  any 
captives  from  that  country.  To  confirm  this,  they  appeal  to  Jo^opbus,  Ant. 
X.  6. 1,  who,  after  describing  the  capture  of  Carchemish,  says,  that  "  Nebu- 
chadnezzar then  passed  over  the  Euphrates,  and  taok  all  Syria  even  to  Pe- 
lusium,  niige^  ifir;'lovSalai,i.e.  excepting  Judea,"  One  is  led  to  wonder.at 
first  view,  how  Josephusconld  make  this  e.\ception  ;  and  this  wonder  ia  much 
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increased  hy  comparing  the  declaration  in  question  with  wliat  lie  says  in 
Cont.  Ap,  I.  19.  Beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  tlie  two  passages  are  at 
variance.  In  the  latter  passage,  he  quotes  Berosus  as  saying,  that  Nehu- 
chfldnezzar's  father  "  sent  him  with  an  army  against  Egypt,  and  against 
T?j>i  iijimguv  yilv,  i,  e.  against  Judea,"  And  in  the  sequel  he  quotes  Bero- 
sus as  b!so  saying,  that,  at  the  close  of  this  expedition,  Nebuchadnezzar 
'  sent  to  Babylon  lot-g  ai'xiiiilanav?  'lovSaloir,  the  captives  of  the  Jews,  as  well 
as  of  the  Syrians,  Phenicians,  and  Egyptians.'  Yet  Berosus  and  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  were,  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  the  only  authorities 
which  Josephus  had,  or  at  least  which  he  employed,  in  respect  to  the  his- 
tory of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Bntthe  source  of  Josephus's  mistake  in  Antiq.  X. 
6,  1,  is  in  all  probability  to  be  found  in  a  passage  from  Berosus  in  Cont.  Ap. 
I.  19,  where,  in  making  a  summary  in  a  single  sentence  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Chaldee  historian  says :  "  The  Babylonian 
[king]  conquered  Egypt,  Syria,  Phenicia,  Arabia,  and  in  his  achievments 
far  exceeded  all  the  kings  who  had  before  reigned  over  the  Chaldeans  and 
Babylonians."  In  this  mare  summary  sentence,  Berosus  omits  Judea,  i.  e, 
the  small  country  of  the  two  tribes,  {for  this  was  Judea,  at  that  period)  ;  as 
he  also  omita  Moab,  the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  etc.  —  omils  them  evi- 
dently because  of  their  comparative  smallness.  Josephus  has  unwittingly 
overlooked  this,  and  so  he  has  excepted  Judea,  in  Antiq.  X  6.  I,  because 
Bei-osus  has  not  mentioned  it  in  the  passage  just  quoted.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
much  commend  his  careful  accuracy  to  us,  when  we  find  him  so  doing,  be- 
cause Berosus,  as  quoted  by  him,  both  before  and  after  the  sentence  in 
question,  has  explicitly  averred  that  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up,  in  that 
very  first  expedition,  to  attack  Judea,  and  that  he  carried  away  captives 
from  tiiat  country.  But  negligences  of  this  kind  are  somewhat  fre- 
quent, in  this  otherwise  very  valuable  historian.  E.g.  in  respect  to  this 
same  portion  of  history,  Josephus  states  (Antiq.  X.  7.  l),  that,  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jehoiachin  captive,  he  carried  away  with  him  10832 
others  into  exile.  Now  this  statement  is  palpably  made  out  from  combining 
together  2  K.  24:  14  and  Jer.  62:  29  ;  Josephus  having  added  together  the 
numbers  in  both  passages,  without  noticing  that  one  deportation  is  in  the 
seventh,  aiid  the  other  in  the  eigMh  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  This  discrep- 
ancy ho  does  not  even  notice,  much  less  pretend  to  reconcile.  And  so  he 
has  not  unfrequently  done  elsewhere.  He  needs  to  be  closely  watched  in 
such  matters.  Haste,  and  carelessness  of  such  a  kind,  may  not  unfrequently 
be  charged  upon  him.     I  cannot  think,  however,  that  he  meant  to  make  any 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  after  having  carefully  examined  all  that  Berosus 
or  Josephus  has  to  say  on  these  matters,  to  attach  any  historical  value  to  the 
>ru(i(S  Tiie  'litvSaloi;,  which  has  been  quoted  above  and  examined.  All 
things  being  duly  compared  and  considered,  I  cannot  but  think  that  Ihe  evi- 
dence of  a  Babylonian  invasion,  commencing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  repeated  in  599  at  the  close  of  his  reign  ;  renewed 
against  Jehoiachin  in  598  ;  and  then,  lastly,  at  the  close  of  Zedekiah's 
reign  ;  are  facts  as  well  made  out,  and  as  probable,  as  most  facts  of  such  a 
nature  in  ancient  history.  Had  there  been  no  gain  to  be  made  out  of  this 
matter,  by  warmly  enlisted  partizans,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  have 
ever  been  seriously  controverted. 
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I  do  not  see,  then,  vhy  Lengcrke  should  be  so  liberal  of  his  exdamalion 
points,  when  speaking  of  the  intimalion  of  Hengstenberg  and  Havernicfc, 
that  the  book  of  Daniel,  by  assigDlng  the  invasion  of  Palestine  to  the  third 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  has  shown  an  nnusually  minute  and  accurate  acquaint- 
ance ivitb  the  history  of  the  Hebrews.  Is  it  not  certmn,  that  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's fatlier  began  his  reign  as  independent  king,  in  625  B.  C.  ?  Is  it  not 
well  established  that  he  died  near  the  end  of  605  or  at  the  beginning  of 
604  ?  Is  it  not  sufficiently  established  by  historical  testimony,  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar had  reduced  Carchemish  and  overrun  all  Syria,  Phenicia,  Moab, 
northern  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  be/ore  the  death  of  bis  father  ?  Waa 
it  possible  to  accomplish  all  (his  in  less  than  eotne  tico  years  ?  If  not,  then 
Dan.  1;  I,  2,  seems  pldnly  to  be  in  the  right,  which  assigns  Nebuchadnezzar's 
first  inyasion  of  Palestine  to  the  tkird  year  of  Jehoiakim.  It  could  not 
have  been  later.  Exclamation-points,  it  would  be  well  for  Lengerfce, 
and  sometimes  for  his  opponents  too,  to  remember,  are  not  arguments, 
either  ratiocinative  or  historical.  The  book  of  Daniel  must,  as  it  would  seem, 
be  in  the  right  as  to  the  main  point  in  question.  Nor  does  it  contradict  at  all 
the  other  books. 

The  appeal  made  to  Jer.  35;  11,  in  order  to  show  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  not  yet  invaded  Palestine,  in  the  fourth  year  of  JehoiKkiin,  is  not  valid, 
because  tliere  is  no  note  of  time  in  chap,  xxxv,  and  because,  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar probably  passed  through  Judea  several  times  during  bis  first  inva- 
sion, there  are  no  data  in  this  chapter  to  decide  which  of  his  transitions 
occasioned  the  flight  of  the  Rechabites  to  Jerusalem.  The  fact  that  Jehoia- 
kim was  the  known  ally  and  vassal  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  would  of  ifaelf  show, 
that  the  attitude  of  Nebuchadnezzar  toward  Palestine  must  have  been  one 
of  hostility.  The  probability  seems  to  be,  (comparing  this  chapter  with  the 
following  one),  that  the  Rechabites  fled  from  Nebuchadnezzar  when  he  waa 
on  his  return  from  Carchemish ;  for  then  he  was  accompanied  by  troops 
from  the  conquered  natJons  mentioned  in  Jer.  35: 11. 

I  would  merely  observe,  at  the  close  of  this  difficult  and  perhaps  too  long 
protracted  investigation,  that  no  one  who  has  experience  in  these  matters 
will  think  of  arguing  against  the  actual  occurrence  of  certain  particular 
events,  merely  because  they  are  not  stated  in  this  book  of  Scripture  or  in 
that,  since  nearly  all  oftbe  Jewish  history  in  later  times  is  given  to  us  in  pro- 
fessed and  acknowledged  summaries  only.  One  writer  sometimes  sees  fit  to 
insert  some  special  particular,  which  the  rest  have  passed  by.  E.  g.  Jer.  51; 
69  se<j.  mentions  a  journey  of  Zedekiah,  with  some  of  his  courtiere,  to  Baby- 
lon, in  the  fourth  year  of  bis  reign.  In  2  Chron.  33;  11  seq,,  wo  have  an 
account  of  Manasseh  as  having  been  carried  to  Babylon,  and  of  bis  peni- 
tence, and  his  return  to  Jerusalem.  Nowhei'e  else  is  either  of  these  eventa 
even  alluded  to,  so  far  as  I  can  find.  Yet  aftar  the  recent  investigations 
respecting  the  books  of  Chronicles  by  Movers,  Keil,  and  others,  1  think  no 
sober  critic  will  be  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  position,  that  neither  of 
these  accounts  is  improbable,  and  that  neither  can,  on  any  grounds  worthy 
of  credit,  be  fiurly  controverted.  And  I  would  again  suggest,  that  when 
leading  events  as  to  time  and  place  are  certain,  an  assumption  of  particular 
circumstances  and  events  attending  thcni,  which  is  built  upon  the  common 
course  of  things  and  supported  by  probability,  is  surely  neither  uncritical 
nor  unsafe.  When  we  suppose,  fbr  example,  that  Daniel  and  bis  associates 
3* 
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were  sent  to  Babylon  as  hostages.,  at  the  time  wlien  Jcholnkim  first  bceame 
a  vHSHal  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  combine  this  supposition  with  the  declara- 
tion in  Dan,  1;  1  seq,,  we  suppose  what  seems  to  be  altogether  probable, 
although  we  cannot  establish  this  particular  by  any  direct  testimony,  but 
merely  by  implication. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  add,  that  as  the  Jews  evidently  called  Nebuchad- 
nezaar  king,  from  the  time  that  he  invaded  Palestine,  so  by  a  comparison 
of  Dan.  1:  I  seq.  Jer.  25:  ].  2  K,  26;  27,  we  make  out  forty-five  years 
(ineiusively)  as  the  period  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign,  according  to  the  He- 
brew method  of  reckoning.  At  the  same  time,  Berosus  and  otiers  make  out 
only  forty-three  years.  Still,  there  is  no  real  disagreement  in  the  case. 
The  Jews  began  to  reckon  two  years  earlier  than  Berosus,  who  counts  only 
upon  the  sole  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  after  the  death  of  his  father. 


CHAPTER  II. 

[NebnoliadnezKar  is  filled  with  anguish  by  reason  m 

which  cBcapeit  fiom  his  memory  after  ho  had  awaked     T      astro  cws 
asiiociates  are  summoned  to  disclose  boili  the  dicam  rp  re 

threatened  with  severe  pnnishinent  in  case  of  failure 

mised  in  case  of  success  i  vs.  1 — 6,    They  request  th  to  m 

order  that  [hey  may  ioleqiret  it;  but  he  declines  to  re  ac 

cases  them  of  prevarication,  and  repeats  his  tJireats,  0 

aocose  htm  of  making  a  demand  unreasonable  and  w  re  ed  w 

that  none  but  the  gods  can  accomplish  such  a  task;  V  T  g  rj 

decrees  the  destruction  of  ail  the  Mag^;  vs.  12,  13.    D  es  as 

being  among  this  class,  are  sought  for  by  the  eseculjo  m  g      be     al 

Daniel  repairs  1o  the  king  and  intercedes  for  delay,  d  m 

panions  betake  themselves  to  prayer;  vs.  13-— 18.    T       ec  e- 

vealed  to  Daniel  in  a  night-vision,  who  praises  G 
Daniel  is  at  his  own  request  brought  to  the  king,  and  m 

Then  follows  the  interpretation  of  the  same;  vs.  36—         T  g 

before  Daniel  and  does  him  homage.    He  aeknowled  tj       th      ru 

God,  and  promotes  Daniel  to  ^e  office  of  governor      B  g 

of  the  Magi.    His  companions,  at  his  request,  are  am  fii 

-«.] 

{1 )  And  in  the  seeonil  year  of  the  reign  of  Ne  zai 

dreamed  dreams,  and  his  mind  was  agitated,  and  his 

n-iab's ,  a  later  Hebrew  word  for  the  earlier  etgn 

kingdom  in  such  a  connection  as  the  pres  F  m  f 

Daghesh  lene  in  the  3,  see  §  21,  2.  e.  —  niii'^n,  in  tlie  plural,  while  in 
vs.  3,  4,  5,  the  singular  ia  employed.  As  the  king,  in  this  case,  does  not 
require  an  exptanation  -of  more  than  one  dream,  the  jplitral  form  before 
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us  would  seem  to  indicafc  tint  t!ic  sime  dreim  uis  often  repeated;  a 
circumstance  which  would  naturtllj  give  use  to  the  anxiety  which  be 
felt,  and  which  was  adapted  to  make  a  deep  jHipression  on  hi-s  mind. — 
im-\,  his  spirit  op  mind,  i  e  the  interior  man  — csBnm  &  03,  8,  n.  1. 
b.  —  firi|'m  Niph.  of  n;n.  The  very  existence  of  this  Conj  in  such  a 
verb,  shows  that  some  peculiarity  of  meaning  is  attached  to  it.  In  ge- 
neral, it  seema  to  be  virtually  a  passive  of  Hiphil,  and  so  means  vraa 
made  to  be,  was  earned,  brought  about,  or  happened.  From  this  branches 
off  a  peculiar  meaning,  here  and  in  Dan.  8:  27,  a  kind  of  was  was,  i.  e. 
something  which  has  completed  its  existing  state  and  has  ceased  to  be, 
•^fuimus  TVoes.  Ges.  confectus  est,  deficit,  rightly  as  to  the  real  mean- 
ing; and  so  I  have  translated  "As  .in^ns  ,_/ai^rf  him.  The  idea  is,  that 
his  sleep,  which  was  once  sound  and  refreshing,  was  now  past  or  yowe  in 
respect  to  him.  The  seeming  repetition  of  his,  in  the  suff.  of  l^^3 ,  is  not 
incongruous  in  Hebrew,  but  rather  common.  Vs  is  .=  Vk  ,  in  a  multi- 
tude of  eases ;  and  so  we  may  ti-anslate  literally :  for  him,  or  (as  above) 
in  respect  to  him.  The  construction  is  not  unlike  to  ^V^^j  Gen.  12: 1, 
and  other  idioms  of  this  nature.  In  vulgar  English  we  say :  Me  is  gone 
for  it;  which  is  like  to  the  shape  of  the  phrase  before  us;  but  the  l"'- 
being  masc,  it  appears  in  this  case  to  indicate  the  person  of  the  Mng,  and 
not  the  sleep.  Schullens,  Eosenm.,  Hav.,  and  some  others,  however, 
refer  li^s  to  "injwj  after  this  tenor:  His  deep  was  against  him,  contra  ip- 
sum,  i.  e,  oppressive  or  burdensome  to  him,  a  meaning  not  unusual  to 
hs ,  Lex.  A.  1.  J-,,  comp.  4.  a.  But,  to  say  the  least,  this  is  not  a  natural 
mode  of  expressing  such  an  idea,  although  it  may  be  a  possible  one. 
Surely,  after  saying  that  the  very  soul  of  the  king  was  agitated  by  his 
dream,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  making  much  progress,  to  add,  that  "  his 
sleep  was  troublesome  to  him."  Much  more  expressive  and  natu- 
ral is  the  idea,  that  he  was  sleepless,  which  is  the  idea  given  by  the  first 
interpretation.  Berth,  and  Winer :  Jlis  sleep  went  away  from  him  ;  and 
so  Theodolion :  lytveto  an  avtov  ;  well  enough  as  to  the  general  mean- 
ing, but  ^•'h^S  cannot  mean  from  him,  as  if  it  were  l^^s'? .  The  (Chaldee) 
example  in  Dan.  6:  19,  ■'niis  n^3  "injia,  which  most  translate  his  sleep 
fled  from  him,,  although  evidently  of  the  same  general  meaning  as  the 
phrase  before  us,  will  not  justify  the  rendering  by  art  avtov  in  the  case 
before  us.  The  examples  of  a  Dative  {pleonastic  form)  after  a  verb  of 
motion,  are  indeed  by  no  means  uncommon,  e.  g.  Gen.  27:  43,  T^  ITia, 
fee,  lit.  fee  for  thyself;  Isa.  31;  8,  ib  D3,  Ae  has  fled,  Gen.  12:  1.'  Cant. 
2:  11.  Ptov,  13:  13.  But  these  aU  differ  from  the  present  case,  because 
the  suffix  pronoun  relates  to  the  mbject  of  the  verb.  To  translate  Dan, 
6:  19,  by  his  sleep  fled  from  him,  gives  indeed  the  general  idea  in  our 
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ianguitge,  but  not  the  shape  of  the  expi'ession  in  the  Hebrew.  That  the 
case  before  us  is  simply  one,  where  Ihe  person  is  strongly  marked  to 
whom  the  assevtion  relates,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  It  ia  clear  that 
T'^i'  doea  not  refer  to  iniiD. 


Exc.  II.  A  second  charge  of  chronological  error  agjunat  die  book  of  Dan- 
iel is,  that  it  makes  an  evident  mistake  in  respect  to  the  period  when  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream  took  place,  and  Daniel  interpreted  it.  The  dream  was 
in  the  second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign,  Dan.  2:  I.  Previously  to 
this,  Daniel  and  his  fellows  had  been  subjected  to  a  three  years'  discipline, 
as  preparatory  to  waiting  upon  the  king,  Dan,  1:  6.  "That  period  had 
passed,  before  Daniel  was  presented  to  the  king,  Dan.  1:  18.  How,  it  is 
asked,  could  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  Icing,  appoint  to  Daniel  Oiree  years  of  disci- 
pline, and  yet  bring  in  the  same  Daniel,  in  the  second  year  of  his  actual  reign, 
to  interpret  his  dream,  when  it  ia  evident,  from  the  author's  own  showing, 
that  this  Daniel  had  already  completed  his  three  years'  course  of  discipline, 
and  taken  his  place  among  the  Magi  betbre  he  was  called  to  interpret  the 
dream?  Dan,  1:  20.  2:  2,  13, 

If  the  result  of  the  preceding  investigation  be  admitted,  then  is  the  so- 
iotion  of  this  seemingly  dtiBcult  problem  rendered  quite  easy.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  called  king,  in  Dan.  li  1,  after  the  usual  manner  of  the  Hebrews 
(comp.  2  Kings  24:  1,  2  Chron.  36:  6),  and  in  the  way  of  aaticipation.  In 
fact  he  became  sole  king,  before  that  expedition  had  ended.  But  when  a 
Jewish  writer  in  Babylon  (Daniel)  comes  tolhetransactionsofhisactualreign 
as  reckoned  of  course  in  Babylon,  (for  of  course  the  date  of  his  reign  there 
would  be  from  the  period  when  he  became  sole  king),  the  writer  dates  the 
events  that  happened  under  that  reign,  in  accordance  with  the  Babylonish 
reckoning.  So  it  seems  to  be  ia  Dan.  2;  1.  According  \o  the  result  of  the 
preceding  examination,  Daniel  was  sent  to  Babylon  in  the  latter  part  of 
607  or  the  bepnning  of  606.  Nebuchadnezzar  became  actual  king,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  near  the  end  of  605  or  at  the  beginning  of  604,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's second  year  of  actual  and  sole  reign  would  then  be  in  603. 
If  we  suppose  the  latter  part  of  this  year  to  be  the  time  when  the  dream 
occurred,  then  we  have  a  period  of  nearly  four  years  between  Daniel's  exile 
and  his  call  to  interpret  the  king's  dream.  Any  part  of  603  saves  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  book  of  Daniel,  in  respect  to  this  matter.  In  fact  it  lies  on 
the  very  face  of  this  statement  in  (he  book  of  Daniel,  that  it  is  scrupulously 
conformed  to  historical  truth;  for  how  could  the  writer,  after  having  an- 
nounced Daniel's  deporta^on  as  belonging  to  the  ihwd  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
and  his  discipline  as  having  been  completed  in  three  years,  then  declare 
that  Daniel  was  called  npon  as  one  of  the  Ma^,  to  interpret  dreams  in  the 
second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar?  If  Nebuchadnezzar  was  actual  king  in 
the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  he  was  so  when  Daniel  was  carried  away  to 
Babylon ;  and  plain  enough  is  it,  that  Daniel's  course  of  disciphne  was  not 
complete  until  the /o«ri7(,  or  at  least  the  end  of  the  (AiVrf,  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, The  error  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  so  palpable,  that  no  wri- 
ter of  any  intelligence  or  consistency  could  fail  to  notice  and  correct  it. 
We  are  constrained  to  believe,  then,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  is  named  king 
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merely  in  the  way  of  atilicipation,  in  Dan.  1:  1  (and  so  in  2  Kings  xsiv., 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.,  Jer.  sxv.)  ;  and  that  the  date  of  his  sole  and  actual  reign 
is  referred  to  in  Dan.  2:  1,  as  the  Babylonians  reckoned  it.  Thus  under- 
stood, all  is  consistent  and  probable.  We  need  not  resort  as  Eosenmiiller 
and  others  have  done,  to  a  long  series  of  dreams  on  the  part  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in  which  the  same  thing  was  repeated ;  nor  to  the  improbable 
subterftige,  that,  although  he  dreamed  in  die  second  year  of  his  reign,  he 
did  not  concern  himself  to  find  out  an  interpreter  of  his  nocturnal  visions, 
until  some  considerable  time  afterwards.  Both  of  these  representations 
seem  to  me  to  be  contraiy  to  the  plain  and  eviifent  tenor  of  the  whole  nar- 
ratJou.  The  agitation  was  immediate,  and  the  stronger  because  it  was  im- 
mediate. Procrastination  of  the  matter  might,  and  probably  would,  have 
liberated  him  from  his  fears,  and  blunted  the  edge  of  hia  curiosity. 

That  Jeremiah  reckons  in  the  Palestine  Jewish  way,  i.  e.  antiapatively, 
is  certain  from  Jer.  25:  1.  46:  2.  That  he  did  not  this  by  mistake,  but  only 
in  compliance  with  the  usage  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  seems  altogether 
probable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  facts  as  to  Nebuchadnezzar'a 
conquests,  as  exhibited  above,  shows  that  his  invasion  of  Judea  must  have 
begun  as  early  as  Dan.  I:  1  asserts.  In  truth,  facts  and  events  vouch  for 
the  writer's  minute  historical  accuracy  in  this  matter,  in  case  it  be  coni'cded, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  ia  called  king,  in  Dan.  I:  1,  in  the  way  of  antkipa- 
Hon,  and  in  accordance  with  the  common  Hebrew  usage. 

(2)  And  Iho  king  commHnded  to  summon  ihe  sacred  scribus,  and  the  cnclianters, 
the  sorcerers,  and  the  asii-oli^ers,  ihat  they  might  show  lu  ihc  king  his  dreams ;  and 
they  came,  and  stood  before  the  king. 

^iis'},  eommanded;  see  I:  8.  —  Nip!?,  to  mmmmi  ^ arcessivit ;  for 
i ,  see  Lex,  B.  3.  It  may  lake  the  Dat.  with  i ,  or  it  may  omit  it ;  for 
the  usage  continually  varies.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  na- 
ture of  the  sense  would  seem  ratlier  to  demand  the  Ace.  after  the  verb; 
in  which  case  the  following  nouns  may  be,  in  accordance  with  the  later 
Hebrew  idiom,  which  often  puts  )>  before  the  Ace,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Aramaean ;  Lex.  3.  4,  c.  ad  fin.  Yet  if  we  translate  thus,  to  make 
proclamation  to  the  sacred  scribes,  etc.,  the  Dative  is  preferable.  For  the 
first  two  nouns,  see  1:  20.  The  root  qdsj  seems  lo  mean  incantavit,  i.  e. 
by  chanting  some  formulas  of  imaginary  potency,  to  influence  in  a  mys- 
terious but  potent  manner.  The  like  to  this  has  prevailed  in  most  of 
the  heathen  forms  of  religion.  —  d'^BiES'a ,  participial  noun  (Piel),  which 
probably  designates  a  species  of  enchanters,  who  sing  magic  songs  in  a 
low  and  peculiar  tone.  In  Syriac,  the  verb  (in  Bthp.)  means  lo  suppli- 
cate ;  in  Heb.,  to  mutter  or  speak  with  a  low  voice.  The  literal  sense 
would  seem  to  he  nearly  designated  by  that  of  the  Latin  incantator,  i.  e. 
one  who  cantiHates  supplications,  execrations,  and  the  like,  in  order  to 
prevent  or  remove  evil,  or  to  obtwn  some  disclosure  of  interest  to  the 
party  concerned.  But  still,  the  Lafin  word  is  probably  too  generic  to 
be  strictly  accurate.     It  is  unquestionably  near  akin  (o  b-'Cffist ;  which,  if 
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we  may  trust  to  the  s!iaUe  of  meiniiiB  Uiadosed  in  Iq^n  qmio  or  coier 
for  arrows,  probably  meant  originally  to  cmer  conceal  and  the  like 
Hence  n'^B'SX  may  mean  merely  tfiose  who  practised  hidden  o>  conct  led 
arts.  What  these  were  m  { irticulai  no  text  informs  us  bul  i  com 
parison  of  the  practices  of  the  Greek  and  Litin  "Mjothsaiera  ivill  easily 
show  how  many  and  i  arious  the  e  might  hnve  been  b'^BTr"  a  kindred 
participial  word  which  seems  lo  designate  the  suppresed  canttllaiion  or 
low  muttering  of  the  loimulas  of  conjurers,  may  of  course  implj  d  { ai 
ticular  species  of  the  Childein  Magi  — d''nj3,  astrjlogeis  heie  but 
originally  this  was  Ihe  name  of  the  people  mhabiting  Babjlonn  So  far 
back  as  the  time  ot  Abraham,  the  Mesopotamian  region  was  calkd  the 
land  of  the  Ghaldees,  Gen.  11:  28,  31.  15;  7.  Comp.  Ezek.  1:  3.  11:  24. 


Ex,  .  in     On  the  Chaldecs. 

Some  Greek  writers  frequently  apply  the  word  Clialdees  {XalSaioi)  to 
a  fierce  people,  in  the  mouatainoua  country  bordering  on  Armenia.  Xeno- 
phon  met  with  such  on  Lis  retreat,  and  he  has  often  made  mention  of  them ; 
e.  g.  Anab.  IV.  3.  4.  V.  5.  17.  VII.  8:  2S.  Comp.  Hab.  1:  6  seq.  Job  1:17. 
Strabo  notices  tribes  of  the  same  name,  in  the  country  of  Pontus,  XII.  c. 
3.  p.  26,  27,  36,  Tom,  III.  edit.  Lip.  From  the  Armenian  [Assyrian] 
Ghaldees  many  writers  have  of  late  supposed  the  Babylonian  Chaldeoa  to 
have  come;  which  lea.  23:  13,  as  interpreted  by  them,  seems  to  favor: 
"  See  !  the  country  of  the  Chaldeans,  this  people  was  not;  Assyria  assigned 
it  {the  country]  to  the  dwellers  of  the  desert;  they  [tJie  Chaldees]  erect 
their  watch-towers,  they  set  in  commotion  the  palaces  of  it  [Tyre],  they 
make  it  a  heap  of  ruins."  As  Assyria  anciently  extended  her  dominion 
over  all  middle  Asm,  and  of  course  over  the  Armenian  Chaldees,  Ihe  latter 
might,  nnder  their  permission,  have  emigrated  to  the  plains,  and  being  a 
courageous  and  warlike  people,  they  might  have  obtained  prefe'mlnence 
wherever  they  settled,  over  the  feeble  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  But  if 
the  Nomades  of  Chaldean  Armenia  were  indeed  the  predominant  portion  of 
the  Babylonish  people,  so  that  the  country  was  early  named  from  them, 
those  Nomades  must  at  least  have  emigrated  at  an  early  period  of  the  As- 
syrian dynasty,  i.  e.  during  the  one  which  preceded  the  invasion  of  Ar- 
baces,  and  (according  to  Ctesias)  ended  with  Sardanapalus,  B.  C.  747. 

The  deductions  from  Isa.  23:  13,  by  Gesenius,  Hltzig,  Knobe!  and  others, 
viz.  that  the  Chaldean  power  and  even  name  in  southern  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylon  are  of  recent  origin,  must  depend  mainly  on  the  correctness  of 
their  exegesis  of  the  text  in  question.  But  this  is  far  from  being  made  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  substantially  vrith  Hupfeld{Bxcrcitt.),andLoo  (Allgem. 
Geschiehte,  s.  106),  we  may  with  much  more  probability  translate  thus: 
"  Behold !  the  country  of  the  Chaldeans  —  this  people  was  not  [a  people]  ; 
Assyria  —  it  has  assigned  it  to  the  beasts  of  the  desert;  they  erected  their 
towers,  they  wat(;hed  her  palaces;  [biit]  it  has  made  her  a  heap  of  ruins." 

In  this  way  we   have   one  main  agent,  viz.  the  Chaldean  people.     The 
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"  heap  of  ruins"  is  Nineveh,  and  the  "  desert"  made  by  invasion,  ia  the 
Assyrian  domain.  The  prophet  is  threatening  Tyre,  and  bids  her  look  to 
■what  the  Chaldeans,  their  invaderB,  have  already  achieved  in  Assyria.  It 
■were  easy  to  vindiuate  the  interpretation  just  ^ven,  but  Hupfeld  (Bxercitt.' 
Herod.)  has  sufficiently  done  it,  and  it  would  be  out  of  place  here.  The 
reason  why  I  have  now  introduced  the  subject  is,  because  this  text  is  the 
main  dependence  of  many  recent  critics  for  establishing  a  favorite  posi- 
tion of  theirs,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  viz.  that  the  Chaldean 
power,  and  even  name,  in  southern  Mesopotamia  and  Babylon,  is  eompara- 
lively  recent,  and  that  Chaldea  was  unknown  to  the  biblical  writers  before 
the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  at  least  as  a  national  and  independent  country. 

Pacts,  strong  and  (as  it  seems  to  me)  irresistjble,  make  i^ainst  this. 
Schleyer,  in  his  Wiirdigung  der  Einwiirfe,  a.  48  seq.,  13S  seq,,  has  made 
objections  to  it  which  cannot  well  be  met.  Shinar  was  the  older  name  of 
Babylonia,  Gen.  llr  2.  This  hart  a  king  (Amraphel)  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham, Gen.  14:  1,  9.  That  Babylon  justly  claims  a  very  high  antiquity, 
cannot  be  denied.  Ctesias,  Herodotus,  Bevosufi,  the  Jewish  S8.,  all  agree 
in  this.  The  latter  make  Himrod  its  founder,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Noah 
(B.  C-  2318),  Gen,  10:  8,  Its  walla,  towers,  palaces,  bridges,  dykes,  and 
architecture  of  every  kind,  most  of  which  was  on  a  gigantic  scale  that  ri- 
valled or  exceeded  that  of  Egypt,  prove  ineontesfabiy  an  advanced  state  of 
knowledge  in  Babylon  at  a  very  early  period,  and  indicate  a  metropolis  of  the 
highest  grandeur.  Other  facts  of  much  importance  are  in  accordance  with 
this.  Simplicius  (Comm.  ad  Aristot  de  Coelo,  p,  123)  tells  us,  that  Ca- 
listhenes,  who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  to  Babylon,  found  astro- 
nomical observations  there  which  reached  back  to  1908  years  before  that 
period,  and  which  he  sent  to  Aristotle ;  and  also  that  the  Magi  claimed  to 
be  in  possession  of  much  older  ones  still.  Ptolemy,  in  his  famous  Canoij, 
plainly  allows  their  astronomical  observations  to  be  correct  as  far  back  as 
Nabonassar  {about  747  B.  C),  and  there  begins  his  era  from  which  he 
dates  events,  Larcher,  and  above  all  Ideler  (on  the  Astronomy  of  the 
Chaldees),  have  shown  that  the  period  of  1903  years  is  neither  impossible 
nor  improbable  ;  as  Gcsenius  himself  appears  to  concede,  Comm.  in  Es. 
IH,  p.  350.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  Diodorus  Sic.  (H.  29)  says  expressly, 
that  the  Chaldean  priests  (whom,  like  Daniel,  he  calls  Chaldean!!),  are  of 
i)te  most  ancknt  Babslvnians,  Xaldalot  lolvmi  ifiw  UQxaioimiin'  orxi^  Sa- 
^vXf}rlay.  All  this  seems  to  show,  that  the  Chaldees  (both  nation  and 
priests)  are  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  that  an  emigration  from  the 
northern  mountains,  if  it  ever  took  place  so  as  to  give  a  name  to  the  coun- 
try, must  have  been  at  a  very  remote  period.  Whenever  it  was,  priests 
and  people  appear  to  have  come  to  Babylonia  together.  There  they  amal- 
gamated with  the  population ;  and  the  Magi,  (the  priests  of  the  (ire-wor- 
shippers, such  as^are  described  by  Zoroaster  in  the  Zend-Avesta),  probably 
engaged  in  the  studies,  and  united  In  some  of  the  pursuits,  of  the  native 
priests  in  Babylon ;  the  conquerors  thus  assimilating  to  the  conquered,  their 
superiors  in  knowledge,  like  the  Goths  and  Vandals  assimilating  lo  the 
Komans.  Hence  the  mixture  of  Parsism  and  gro^  polytheism  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Babylon  ;  for  plainly  the  latter  contains  both  elements.  In  this 
way,  moreover,  can  we  account  for  that  mixture  of  the  Zend  and  Pehlvi 
languages  with  the  Semitic,  In  the  composition  of  many  names  and  offices 
iu  Babylon,  in  the   time   of  Daniel.     Mag  (Ja  Jer.  39:  3)  is  the  same   as 
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the  Sanscrit  maba,  Pers.  mogh,  Zend  meh,  and  in  equivalent  to  the  He- 
brew 3T ;  and  the  T"a^3n  in  I>aniel  are  the  same  as  the  U^i-C  and  d''2T  .  But 
although  many,  or  perhnps  even  most,  of  the  proper  names  of  men  and  of 
civil  offices  among  the  Chaldeans  are  beat  explained  from  the  iicnd,  or  the 
old  Persian,  yet  the  names  of  iheir  gods  and  of  their  Teliginus  offices  are 
mostly  of  a  Semitic  origin ;  e.  g.  Belits  =  bsa  or  ira ;  Mylitta  ^  tribiia 
(genetrix)  ;  b-raa-in  from  B-ntl,  Dan.  1:  20.  2:  2,  and  bIbo  in  Gen.  41:'  8. 
Ex.  T.  11,  22.  s!  ^,' 14,  15.  9:Yl;  qi3X,Dan.  1:  20.  2:  2  (Chald.),  10,  27. 
4;  4.  5;  7.  11.  15.  =  Svr.  ]J.^J.]  '■  =1'^='?  i  Dan.  2:  2,  also  Ex.  7:  11.  22: 
17,  Deut.  18;  10.  Mai.  3:  5;  and  so  the  generic  Cbaldee  word  D'Bn  (= 
Maffus),  Dan.  2:  12,  21.  4:  3.  5:  7,  8,  is  notoriously  the  same  as  the  He- 
brew nan.  But  many  of  the  names  of  kings,  and  of  the  higher  civil  offi- 
cers, seem  to  be  compounds  of  Semitic  with  the  Pavsi,  Pehlvi,  or  Zend ; 
Bnch  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  etc.  (see  Lex.)  The  internal  evi- 
dence, therefore,  of  a  ndxlwe  of  inhabitants  in  Chaldea,  from  some  quarter 
or  other,  appears  to  be  inscribed  in  high  relief  upon  the  language  of  the 
Chaldeans,  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  religion  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, (aa  exhibited  best  of  all  by  MSinter  in  his  Essay  on  thia  subject,  and 
by  Gesenius  in  his  Excursus  at  the  end  of  his  Comm.  on  Isaiah),  affords 
Striking  evidence  of  Par^sm  and  polytheism  commiDgled  by  the  union  of 
different  nations  who  retained  some  of  their  respective  rites,  and  by  the 
natural  progress  of  the  attractive  sensual  parts  of  those  rites,  as  the  me- 
tropolis progressed  in  riches  and  luxury  and  debauchery. 

This  general  view  of  the  subject  seems  necessary  in  order  to  place  the 
reader  of  the  boot  of  Daniel  in  a  position,  in  which  he  may  rightly  esti- 
mate the  various  phenomena  of  the  book.  There  is  a  mixture  throughout 
of  the  Assyro-Median  and  Semitic,  both  in  the  names  of  men  and  offices, 
"and  also  in  the  rites,  customs,  and  opinions  of  the  inhabitants.  That  the 
^s^o-Chaldean  at  the  time  when  Daniel  lived,  was  the  common  spoken 
language  of  the  court  and  king,  seems  to  be  plainly  negatived  by  Dan.  2;  4 
seq.  The  Magi  address  the  king  n'^a^it  i.  e.  in  the  Arttmaeait,  which  is 
substantially  the  same  that  we  now  name  EaH  Aramaean  or  Chaldec.  In 
this  language,  more  than  half  of  the  book  of  Daniel  is  composed.  Doubt- 
less the  Jews  who  lived  in  that  quarter  when  Daniel  wrote  the  book,  could 
read  and  understand  it ;  and  indeed  to  the  younger  part  of  them,  at  that 
period,  it  must  have  been  vernacular,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  even  quite  proba- 
ble, that  the  history  contained  in  the  book  of  Daniel  would  thus  be  more 
easily  read  by  the  younger  portion  of  the  Hebrew  community  in  that  region, 
than  if  it  had  been  in  the  Hebrew ;  and  this,  perhaps,  might  have  been  the 
inducement  to  write  it  in  Aramaean. 

But  to  return  to  (he  D-'^asn  of  our  text;  I  have  only  to  add,  that  this 
name,  employed  to  designate  a  literary  order  of  men  (equivalent  to  D'"i3n , 
Chald.  ■pO'^sn ,  and  Magi),  passed  into  very  common  use  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  So  Strabo  XV.  Tom.  III.  p,  326,  ed.  Lips.  Diod.  Sic.  2.  29 
seq.  Cic.  Div.  1.  1,  2.  Ammian.  Hare.  23.  6.  Arrian  Alex.  3.  16.  In  still 
later  times,  fortune-tellers  and  magicians  from  the  East  were  called  Chal- 
deans, by  European  nations.  TLe  progress  of  meaning  in  regard  to  the 
appellation  t*  obvious.  First,  the  Chaldees  are  conquerors,  and  ofBces,  or 
whatever  else  is  eminent,  are  called  Chaldean  par  excellence.  Then,  as 
Chaldea  aboundfd  in  astrologers  and  soothsayers,  it  wiia  natural  for  Greeks 
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and  Romans  to  call  these  classes  of  men  by  the  name  of  Chaldeans.  Last 
of  all,  among  the  western  nations,  soofhsayera  and  magieiana  were  called 
by  the  same  name,  without  any  special  regard  to  the  country  from  which 
they  sprung.  One  meets,  not  nnfrequently  in  the  classics,  with  the  appel- 
lation employed  in  this  manner. 

Several  questions,  of  some  importance  in  regard  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  book  of  Daniel,  have  been  recently  made,  first  in  regard  to  the  numher 
of  classes  specified  in  the  verse  before  us,  and  then  in  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  b'>^a3 ,  as  designating  only  one  portion  of  the  Jrfagi. 

To  begin  with'  the  latter';  Gesenius  (Comm.  in  Es.  11.  s,  355)  seems  to 
call  in  quesUon  the  limited  meaning  of  the  word,  and  Bleek  (on  Dan.  in 
Schleiermacher,  etc.,  Zeitschrift,  a.  225)  even  doubts  whether  there  was 
any  such  thing  as  different  classes.  Both  doubt  against  the  evidence  of 
usage  widely  extended.  Daniel  plainly  uses  the  word  to  denote  a  class  of 
the  Magi,  in  2:  2,  10.  4:  i  (Engl,  Vers.  4;  7),  6;  7,  II.  And  when  Ge- 
senius and  Hitzig  suggest,  that  in  Dan.  2;  4,  10,  the  name  Chaldeans  is 
generically  employed,  I.engerte  himself,  (sufficiently  inclined  to  all  -which 
can  make  against  the  genuineness  of  the  book),  avei's  very  justly  that  this 
is  only  in  the  way  of  breviloquence,  where  one  class  that  is  preeminent  is 
named  instead  of  recapitulating  or  particularizing  all,  (Comm.  s.  50).  De- 
cisive, as  (o  the  usage  of  such  a  method  of  expression  by  the  writer,  is  Dan. 
3:  24,  where  only  the  Vi3^ij  (state-counsellors)  are  addressed,  while  v.  27 
shows  that  they  are  only  one  class  of  the  State-offleers  then  and  there  as- 
sembled, to  witness  the  spectacle  which  is  described.  Such  methods  of 
breviloquence  are  quite  common ;  and  besides  all  this,  we  have  heathen 
usage  of  the  same  kind  as  that  under  discussion  ;  e.  g.  Herod.  1.  18t,  at 
XulSiiioi^  iovtf^  tsjifs  toCtou  tow  Siov  [i,  e.  Br,Xov\,  comp.  I.  183,  where 
XalSaioi  occurs  three  times  in  the  same  sense ;  Diod.  Sic.  II.  24,  TtSc  it(/£av, 
oEe  liit^uiiaviQi  KiAomi  XoiifiKtoui;,  and  again  inc.  29,  XalSaloi  tolti'r  xmv 
apjfUionKMi'  liaiSii).ttivloty  .  .  .  naQaTiltjuiav  ejiovct  tbJij'  tok  xqt  jtYyvator 
'leQivai ;  and  so  Hesychius,  Xaldatoi,  yivoi;  Miiyav.  Cteslas  (edit.  Bahr, 
p.  6S)  seems,  indeed,  to  use  Chaldeans  and  Mayi  as  synonymes  ;  and  so, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  later  usage  among  Greeks  and  Romans  often  em.- 
ployed  the  words.  But  even  in  Ctesias,  the  conte.it  shows  that  by  Chaldeans 
is  there  meant  the  higher  order  of  the  Magi.     So  in  Dan.  2:  4,  10. 

Thus  much  for  the  limited  use  of  the  name  Chaldeans,  which  is  sufficiently 
clear  and  certain.  As  to  the  number  of  the  classes,  with  respect  to  which 
Lengerke  (s.  49  f.)  thinks  he  detects  the  error  of  a  later  writer  who  was 
not  intimately  acquainted  with  Chaldean  matters,  the  question  seems  not  to 
be  one  of  any  great  difficulty.  He  admits,  as  do  nearly  all  others,  that  there 
were  dtaisions  or  classes  among  the  Magi.  This  was  notoriously  the  case  as 
to  the  priests  in  Egypt,  Ex.  7:  11.  Herod.  II.  36.  68.  Jablonsky,  Panth. 
Egypt.  Prol.  c.  3.  The  division  of  priests  in  India,  from  the  remotest  period, 
is  well  known.  The  Medes  and  Persians  admitted  the  like  divisions  among 
their  Magi.  The  author  of  Daniel,  in  2;  2.  4:  4.  (Eng.  4;  7).  5:  7,  12,  ap- 
pears to  name  fve  classes  of  Magi,  (if  indeed  the  a-'SEsia  of  2:  2  be  not 
merely  another  name  for  the  p^la  of  the  other  passages)  ;'  on  account  of 
which  Lengerke  accuses  him  of  mistake;  and  he  declares  (p. 47),  that 'all 
Qther  ancient  writers  everywhere  acknowledge  only  three  classes,'  and  con- 
cludes from  this  that  the  writer  of  the  book  was  some  person  of  a  later  age 
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and  of  a  remote  country,  where  tradition  gave  an  indistinct  and  uncertain 
report.  His  authorities  aa  to  the  '  nnited  report  of  all  antiquity,'  are  Jerome 
(Contra  Jovin.  I.  p,  55),  and  Porphyry  (de  Abatiu.  4.  16).  These  are 
somewhat  late  writers  as  to  the  matter  of  testifying,  'for  all  antiquity,'  to  a 
particular  usage  in  Babylon  about  a  thousand  years  before  their  time.  But 
in  fact  neither  of  these  give  their  own  testimony.  They  both  appeal  to  Eu- 
bulns.  If  Bubulus  the  philosopher  is  meant,  he  lived  about  200  B.  C.  If 
either  the  comedian  or  the  orator  of  the  same  name  be  meant,  (which  seems 
not  probable),  they  lived  about  376  B.  C.  In  his  history  of  Mithra,  Eubu- 
lus  asserts,  that  'the  Magi  were  divided  into  three  classes.'  "When  '?  In 
his  time,  or  at  an  earlier  period  ?  Among  the  Persians,  or  among  the  Baby- 
lonians of  Nebuchadnezzar's  time  ?  Unquestionably  he  refers  to  the  Per- 
sians, inasmuch  as  the  history  of  Miikra  concerns  them.  But  even  admitting 
the  correctness  of  the  testimony  at  the  time  when  it  was  given,  it  proves 
nothing  in  respect  to  the  custom  or  usage  at  Babylonia,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.  C.  Magi  indeed  there  were  at  Babylonia ;  for  among  the  military 
chieftains  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  Zedekiah's  time, 
was  Nergal  Sharezer  la  aT ,  chief  Magiait.  The  priesthood,  so  far  from 
excluding  men  from  civil  or  roilitarj-  office  in  those  times,  was  a  leading 
recommendation  of  them  to  appointments  of  this  nature,  because  it  implied 
an  unusual  degree  of  knowledge.  Thus  Ctesias  represents  Belesys,  the 
leader  of  the  Chaldeans  when  Nineveh  was  destroyed,  as  "  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  priests,  oil's  Ba^vlmnoi  Kaloivi  Xulduiovs,"  Diod,Slc.II.24. 
So  a  Magian  was  elevated  lo  the  throne  of  Persia,  after  the  death  of  Cam- 
byses  ;  Ctes.  Persica,  c.  13  seq.  So,  after  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
father,  while  the  former  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Judea,  the  affairs  of 
government,  before  the  return  of  the  prince  to  Babylon,  were  administered 
by  priests  [uno  TialSaloti'^,  and  the  supremacy  was  vested  in  the  arckijaagus, 
who  gave  it  up,  in  due  time,  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  according  to  Berosus  in 
Joseph.  Antiq.  X.  11. 1.  In  fact  the  oriental  end  Egyptian  kings,  as  well 
aa  some  of  the  Caesars,  paid  the  homage  to  the  priesthood  of  becoming' 
members  of  their  body,  if  they  were  not  already  so  when  they  became  kings. 
It  may,  I  readily  concede,  have  been  the  usual  fact,  that  the  leading  divi- 
sions of  the  Persian  Magi  were  three  in  number.*  But  this  would  be  of  little 
avail  in  showing  that  such  was  the  custom  of  the  Babylonians,  among  whom, 
although  the  priesthood  retained,  as  it  would  seem,  the  honorary  name  of 
Magi,  yet  their  religion  differed  in  the  most  striking  manner,  in  many  re- 

*  But  this  is  not  established  bj  the  Zend-Avesta,  as  cittd  by  Heeren,  (Ideen  I. 
B.480,  ed.  3d);  for  in  Klenker's  edition,  II.  261,  only  <u-o  classes  are  spoken  of,  via. 
Scrbeds  and  Mebeds.  Bui  in  Yesht  Sades,  (LXXXllI.  ad  lin.  II.  p.  194),  the  Avesta 
speaks  of  the  three  orders  of  the  .^(£ar»e  =  priests  ^  again  (ib.  p.2T6),  the  same  thing 
is  mentioned ;  once  more  (p.  156),  "  the  tirteefM,  like  the  AlJiome."  But  in  another 
passage/oMT  orders  of  priests  seem  to  be  designated.  So  in  Zend  Avesta,  III.  p.  225, 
we  lindHer&ed(= candidate  for  the  priesthood),  Mi6e(/( priest),  Desiur-Mobed  (leacher- 
priest),  and  DeBlarDesturan{=  archhishop),  a  provincial  superior.  Probably  the  case 
is  the  same  ia  the  Zend -Avesta  as  in  Ditniel ;  i.  e.  sometimes  the  leading  class  only 
is  noted,  as  in  2;  4,10;  then  again  we  bavo  four  classes,  in  2:2;  in  5:  7  are  three 
classes,  (one  a  new  one) ;  four  classes  in4:  4  ;  three  in  5;  7  ;  and  four  in  5:  11.  To 
it^ist,  now,  that  any  one  of  these  passages  exhibits  the  full  and  exclusive  designation 
of  all  the  classes  of  the  Magi,  would  be  entirely  nugatory. 
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Bpetts,  from  that  of  the  Pareia.  In  the  ritus  of  the  latter,  tliere  was  no  fsmple, 
no  altar,  no  sacrifice  of  human  victims,  no  consumption  by  fire  even  of  any 
viutiais,  no  images  of  gods,  no  prostitution-worship  of  Mylitta,  in  a  word 
none  of  the  impurity,  cruelty,  ridiculous  prodigality  of  expenditure,  and 
abominable  rites  of  the  Babylonians.  AIS  matters  of  religion  had  been 
changed,  by  the  commingling  of  the  (Assyro-)  Chaldean  conquerora  with 
the  grosser  and  more  sensual  heathen  of  Babylonia,  if  indeed  we  concede 
such  an  intermixture.  How  then  can  testimony  about  the  Magi  in  a  coun- 
try where  pure  Pareism  prevailed,  be  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  Babylo- 
nian priests  and  literati,  as  described  by  Daniel  ?  But  if  ne  must  resort,  in 
the  present  case,  to  the  testimony  of  Greek  writers,  the  position  of  Len- 
gerke  is  far  enough  from  being  confirmed.  Diodorus  Sic,  in  speaking 
jifgi  Tojc  ill  Bitfiuiavi  xaXovfiiviiv  XaX&alior,  represents  them  as 
practising  astrology,  soothsaying,  magic,  incantations,  augury  from  the  flight 
of  birds,  and  the  interpretation  of  dreams  and  remarkable  occurrences, 
II.  29  ;  all  of  which  plainly  betokens  different  classes.*  Strabo,  most  of  all 
among  the  Greeks  to  be  relied  on  in  such  matters,  says  (XVI.  1.  §  6), 
"  There  are,  among  the  Chaldean  astronomers,  yivii  -nltiia  many  kinds  oc 
classes,  some  are  called  OrcJietii,  and  some  Soraippeni,  besides  manj/  oOiers 
(«Uo(  nkdovfj,  who  affirm  diffei-ent  things  in  respect  to  their  doctrines, 
according  to  their  respective  sects."  Here  then  ia  abundance  of  room  for 
the  four  or  five  classes  of  Daniel ;  and  it  is  indeed  quite  probable  that  the 
subdivisions  must  have 'amounted  to  many  more,  although  it  was  not  to  his 
purpose  to  name  any  more  than  the  leading  ones.  At  all  events,  the  testi- 
mony of  Daniel  stands  high  above  any  fair  exception,  in  regard  to  the  classi- 
fication of  the  Magi.  Certainly  he  has  named  no  improbable  class.  Nearly 
all  of  the  classes  named,  indeed,  appertain  to  the  priesthood  of  the  heathen, 
as  elsewhere  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  if  there  be  a  class  sui  generis 
in  Daniel,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  to  charge  him  with  error;  for  how 
can  we  reasonably  suppose,  that  there  was  not  some  one  class  or  more  of 
the  priesthood  that  was  peculiar  to  Babylon  ? 

*  Ceilainly  this  assertion  seems  very  prol>ablc,  if  we  tumour  atlenlidn,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  the  divisions  of  the  prie.-illiooii  among  the  Greeks,  in  relation  to  sneh  mat- 
lers.  With  them  every  god  ami  goddess  hsd  a  separate  order  of  prissis :  and  even 
the  same  orders  differed  from  ench  other  in  different  places.  Again,  eatli  of  these 
orders  had  a  high-priest ;  in  some  places  two;  the  Delphians  five.  Then  there  were 
usaislants  of  the  saered  order,  viz.  the  Paraslli  or  those  who  provided  materials  for 
the  celebration  of  reli^ous  rites,  and  then  the  Ki^pmef  or  criers,  who  also  ncled  the 
pan  of  cooks  Bnd  baieliera.  Besiilos  tho-ie  eiivsses,  there  were  llie  vsunnpai.  who  kept 
flean  and  adorned  the  temples;  then  the  vat>^{r?.aKec  who  guarded  those  temples ; 
and  lastly  the  7rfi6jroa.oi  oi'  general  WHilers  ;  Potter's  Gr,  Antiq  I.  p.  2S2  seq.  Be- 
yood  these  general  divisions,  weve  subordinate  ones  nlmost  witliout  end ;  e  b-  as  to 
diviners,  ftivreis,  Xi>^''/'o>-0)Oi,-»eoiiuv-si.;.  of  ftire^k\ndi;  intorprotBra  of  dreams, 
iveipoxptTm,  bfeip'innoTiot.  SweijioTolo!;  divination  by  sacrifices  employed  at  least  six 
classes ;  by  birds,  at  least  as  many  more ;  by  lots,  at  leas  t  three ;  by  ominous  « ords  and 
things,  many  classes;  bymagicandineantntion,atIejtstnineteen;  Potter  ib.pp.3a7seq. 
Wo  mnsl  add  to  all  this,  that  the  prioslhood  Hmong  (he  Romans  ma^  Brranged  in  quite 
a  similar  way.  I  do  not  aver  thst  the  Ohahleans  made  nllofthesesuhtliviaions.  which 
are  almost  endless ;  but  I  may  well  say,  that  the  offices  which  Diodoius  ascribes  to 
their  Magi,  involves,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  something  not  unlike  to  this. 
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The  eiiggeslion  of  Gesenins  (Comm.  II.  p.  355),  tliat  the  writer  in  all 
probability  merely  brought  together  the  various  designations  of  such  classes 
of  persona  as  are  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Heb.  Scriptures ;  and  the  as- 
sertion of  Lengerke  (p.  47),  that 'he  undoubtedly  did  thus;'  seem  to  have 
no  other  basis  than  an  inclination  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  hook,  and  in- 
dustriously io  collect  and  reckon  up  everything  ivhich  may  help  to  show, 
that  the  writer  was  lacking  as  to  accurate  knowledge.  Something  more  than 
this,  however,  seems  necessary  in  order  to  discredit  the  book  in  question. 

Equally  nugatory  seems  to  ho  the  assertion  of  Bleek,  (Sehleierm,  etc. 
Zeits.  s.  225),  that  'it  ia  altogether  wonderful,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  should 
summon  all  classes  of  the  Magi  to  interpret  his  dream,  instead  of  summon- 
ing the  appropriate  class,  viz.  the  orHSomtoaoi.'  It  is  enough  to  say  in  re- 
ply, that  as  Nebuchadnezzar  had  forgotten  all  the  particulars  of  his  dream, 
and  these  were  required  to  be  disclosed  as  well  as  the  interpretaOon  to  be 
given ;  and  moreover,  since  be  knew,  as  the  Magi  assert  {Dan.  2:  10),  that 
'  no  king  or  ruler  was  wont  to  make  such  a  demand  ;'  the  very  difficulty 
and  extraordinary  nature  of  the  cuse  would  naturally  induce  him  to  sum- 
mon all  classes  of  his  '|''C'3n  ,  so  that  what  one  class  could  not  accomplish, 
another  perhaps  might  be  able  to  do.  Nothing  was  more  common  among  the 
Greeks  and  Komans,  than,  where  one  method  of  divination  failed,  to  resort 
to  another.  Probability,  tlierefore,  and  consistency  are  stamped  upon  the 
very  face  of  the  narrative,  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

One  other  objection  against  the  probability  of  the  narration  in  Dan.  ii., 
has  been  strongly  urged,  viz.  '  the  improbability  that  a  foreigner  should  be 
admitted  among  the  Magi ;  and  above  all,  that  a  most  rigid  Jew  could  at  all 
bo  promoted  to  fupremacy  over  the  whole  order,  as  it  is  related  of  Daniel 
(2:  48),  that  he  became  ^32  i^-'Sn-iB  is  T':5t?-a': ;  or  if  he  was  promoted, 
tiiat  such  a  man  as  Daniel  could  accept  the  olSce,  and  discharge  its  duties.' 

That  the  Magi  had  a  supreme  ?iead,  is  plain  from  Jer.  39:  8,  where  Nep- 
gal  Sharezer,  a  military  chieftain  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  named  5a  3T ,  i.  e. 
arch-Magiait.  So  Sozomen  (Hist.  Ecc.  II.  IS)  speaks  of  jiiya^  a(ixl(ii'yos. 
Beroaus,  as  cited  by  Athenaeus  (Deipnos.  XIV.  ii),  in  speaking  of  the  Sa^- 
kea  (i.  e.  Saturnalian  feast)  of  the  Babylonians,  mentions  the  overieer  as 
being  arrayed  in  kinglike  robes,  and  as  called  ZwyavTit  (r=^jD),  which 
means  prated.  Dlodoms  Sic.  says  of  the  priest  Belesys,  who  led  the  Baby- 
lonians in  revolt  against  Sardanapalus,  that  he  w.is  rioj'  IfQsoir  ijiiotjjioiatog. 
Every  large  town,  province,  and  kingdom,  had  an  up^i/iB^o;,  Zend.  Av.  III. 
p.  226. 

That  a  foreigner,  by  special  favor  of  the  king,  could  be  introduced 
among  the  Magi,  seems  quite  probahle  from  the  usage  of  the  Persians,  who, 
although  they  excluded  foreigners  in  general  from  that  order,  djd  tills,  as 
Philostratus  (in  Prot^ora)  asserts,  i"*  /j^  u  ^uaiXf-ig  l<f%  i.  e.  only  in  cases 
where  the  king  did  not  demand  his  admission.  The  Mugi,  and  all  others, 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  absolute  monai-ch,  either  in  Peraia  or  in  Babylon, 
So  BrisEonius,  de  Regno  Pers.  II.  §  67,  68.  So,  likewise,  Moses  is  said  to 
have  been  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  being  the  adopted 
child  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  Acts  7:  22.  Lengerke  however  says  :  "  We 
know  nothing  of  his  being  admitted  into  the  order  of  the  priests."  But  we 
do  at  least  know,  that  the  Egypdan  kings  and  princes,  as  a  matter  of  honor 
and  respect,  were  admitted  to  this  order ;  nor  is  there  any  probability  of 
Moses'  being  thus  instructed,  unless  he  had  been  admitted  into  that  order. 
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That  Daniel  was  a  Jeii\  would,  so  far  as  we  know,  bo  no  more  objection 
to  his  promotion,  in  the  eyes  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  than  if  he  had  been  a  for- 
eigner of  any  other  countiy.  This  king  does  not  aeem  to  have  used  the 
Jews  more  roughly,  than  he  did  allHs  conquered  subjects.  That  Daniel,  as 
one  of  the  Magi,  was  made  a  civil  ruler,  i.  e.  Satrap  of  Babylonia  (Dan.  2: 48), 
as  well  aa  Chief  Magian,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  oriental  usa^e  in 
general,  and  with  that  of  Babylon  in  particular,  Jer.  39:  3. 

'  But  it  must  awaken  great  doubt,'  it  is  said,  '  when  Daniel  is  described 
as  holding  the  oEBce  of  chief  overseer,  over  priests  who  worshipped  Bel  and 
Mylitta.'  (Leng.  p.  50).  It  might,  I  am  ready  to  concede,  if  Ihe  acceptance 
of  such  an  office  obliged  him  to  the  personal  performaneo  of  heathen  rites. 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  th&tprkiU  were  only  a  portion  of  the  Magi. 
I  do  not  say  that  Daniel's  office  was  a  sinecure;  but  I  may  say,  that  there 
was  little  or  no  probability,  that  as  chief  Magian  he  was  subjected  to  per- 
form the  details  of  priestly  rites.  He  decided  cases  of  appeal ;  prescribed 
general  rules  of  order;  participated  in  the  studies  of  tlie  Literati;  and, 
(which  seems  to  have  been  ihe  king's  special  objeet  in  promoting  him),  re- 
ceived the  honors  and  emoluments  attached  to  his  high  station.  Was  it  not 
quite  possible  for  an  intelligentman,  sositu^ed,  to  avoid  participating  in  the 
detailsof  heathen  worship  ?  Tlie  whole  book  of  Daniel  shows  him  to  be  both 
conscientious  and  fearless.  His  station  must  have  subjected  him,  indeed,  to 
severe  trials ;  but  it  also  afforded  him  great  opportunity  to  aid  his  exiled 
countrymen,  and  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  their  captiTe  state.  Eeasonably 
may  we  suppose,  that  this  was  his  motive  for  accepting  the  office. 

Lengerke  represents  the  author  of  the  hook  of  Daniel,  (who  in  his  view 
belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Maccabees),  as  '  evidently  introducing  Daniel 
among  the  Magi,  that  he  might,  by  his  interpretation  of  dreams,  elevate  the 
God  of  Israel  above  the  vanities  which  the  heathen  worshipped,'  (p.  Si). 
That  the  narration  has  such  a  purpose  in  view,  I  would  readily  concede ; 
but  that  the  whole  matter  is  a  mere  figment  of  a  sagacious  writer  in  the 
second  century  B.  C,  in  order  to  accomplish  such  an  end,  js  an  assertion 
which  needs  some  proof  The  ultuna  ratio,  in  all  such  cases,  of  this  writer, 
and  of  others  who  sympathize  in  feeling  with  him,  is  plain  enough.  It  is 
simply  the  denial  of  all  supernatural  interposition  and  occurrences.  AgEunst 
such  views,  the  present  volume  would  not  be  an  appropriate  place  for  argu- 
ment. The  N.  Test,  has  given  its  clear  and  decided  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  truthfulness  of  this  book.  A  consistent  man  who  renounces  the  book 
of  Daniel  as  a  record  of  true  history,  must  also  renounce  the  N.  Testoment 
My  own  belief  is,  that  the  God  who  made  the  world,  jrowerns  it ;  and  that  he 
can  interpose,  and  has  interposed,  in  respect  to  the  regular  and  established 
order  of  things,  where  special  purposes  were  or  are  to  be  accomplished 
that  cannot  well  be  brought  about  in  another  way. 

(3)  Then  said  the  king  unto  Ihem  :  I  have  dreamed  a  dream,  and  my  spirit  is 
ifonbled  to  get  knowledge  of  the  dream. 

The  form  QSCFi  (=  QSanpi )  is  made  by  assimilating  the  P ;  ■a-J-  for  ns- 
because  the  tone  is  retracted.  Not  simple  agitation,  but  perturbation,  is 
designated  by  the  verb.  — ■  nsi^  refers  to  both  a  knowledge  of  what  the 
dream  was,  and  of  the  interpretation  of  it. 
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leans  to  llie  king  in  ArHmHean  :  0  king,  live  forever ! 
lis,  and  we  will  then  show  the  interpret  hi  ion  thereof. 

iiiaT^i,  in  earlier  Hebrew  usage,  stancis  mostly  abeolute,  corresponding 
to  our  verb  speak ;  white  las  (said)  is  followed  usually  by  the  words 
spoken,  making  an  Ace.  of  object.  But  in  Kings,  Ezek.,  and  Daniel,  it  is 
often  used  in  the  same  manner  as  t:!;  .  So  here  ;  but  in  such  a  way, 
however,  that  one  may  well  suppose  a  ia»^  lo  be  supplied  afler  ri''»'jt* . 
—  D'^'nis? ,  which  is  the  name  of  one  class  of  Magi  mentioned  in  v,  2,  is 
here  employed,  in  the  way  of  breviloquence,  as  a  designation  for  the 
whole,  or  it  is  used  par  excellence.  Doubtless  this  class  took  the  lead, 
among  the  Magi ;  forthey  were  (of  course  asitwouldseem)  the  speakers 
on  the  present  occasion.  —  NsH ,  stal.  emphat.  of  T\?:9. ,  which  Segbolate 
form  in  Chaldee  is  rare  except  in  the  biblical  Chaldee,  where  it  conforms 
to  the  Heb.Segholates ;  the  usual  Chaldee  Segholate  form  would  be  as  tl^a , 
in  most  cases;  Gramm.  §  34.No.lV.*p,94.  — In  ya\>^  the  learner  will 
notice  the  Chaldee  idiom,  which  often  employs  (^}  instead  of  the  Heb.  (i)  ; 
so  in  the  Part.  Pres.  of  verbs,  and  in  many  other  cases ;  which  shows  (as 
it  seems  to  me),  that  the  sound  of  Qamets  was  like  our  a  in  all;  §  33. 
Par.  III.  —  ■*';n  ,  Imper.  of  !*;h  or  n;ri ,  Gramm.  p.  72.  —  KK^rr ,  slat 
emph.  of  c^n  ,  which,  in  biblical  Chaldee,  thus  conforms  to  the  Heb. 
Segholates.  —  Tj"'''3?^  i  the  Hebrew  note  on  the  mar^n  of  thn  Bible 
says,  that  the  (■')  is  here  superfluous.  As  to  sound  it  is  so ;  but,  although 
often  omitted,  it  is  often  retained  in  writing  the  biblical  Chaldee,  appa- 
rently as  an  index  plvrcditatis  of  the  noun.  Here  the  root  in  the  Sing, 
takes  the  genuine  Chald.  Seghol.  form,  viz.  las,  Gr.  p.  91.  IV,  b. — 
scjiTB ,  Stat.,  emph.  of  "iiTB ,  another  genuine  Chald.  Segholate,  Gr.  ib.  — 
XflnV,  Fut.  Pae!  of  Kin ,  'Gr.  p.  73. 

Xenophoa  (Cyrop.  VII,  5.  31)  describes  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  as  speaking  ^vqigt'i,  (comp.  Isa.  36:  11), 
by  which  the  same  language  seems  lo  be  meant  that  is  indicated  by 
n-'Q-iN  in  our  text.  —  The  saXaisAon  lAve  forever  !  is  truly  oriental  in  its 
style.  See  the  same  salutation  addressed  lo  David,  1  K.  1:  31.  So  Ae- 
lian  (Hist.  Var.  1. 32)  represents  a  Persian  as  addressing  Artaxerxes 
with  paaiXev  ...  Si'  almos  ^aailEvois  !  So  Q.  Curtius  (VI.  5)  repre- 
sents Alexander  the  Great  as  being  addressed  by  Artabagus ;  "  Tu  qvii- 
dem,  Eex,  perpetua  felicitate  fioreas !"  This  hanaonizes  well  with 
"  king  of  kings,"  "  lord  of  the  world,"  "  light  of  life,"  and  other  court-like 
names,  by  which  the  orienlal  sovereigns  were,  and  still  are,  commonly 

*  The  Grammar  referred  to  throughout  the  Chaldee  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  is 
that  of  Winer,  translated  h  j  Pro/cssor  Eackelt  of  Newton  Theol.  Seminary,  and  pub- 
lished at  Andoverin  1S45. 
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addressed.  In  the  sober  language  of  common  life  it  would  run  thus  : 
May  your  life  be  very  long !  —  The  ancient  versions  seem  to  have  read 
pi^pn  ,  (with  su£F.),  i.  e.  ike  inlerpretation  of  it,  viz.  the  dream ;  and 
some  Codd.  read  iT^irB ,  written  more  Hebraico,  (he  like  of  which  is  fre- 
quent in  biblical  Cbaldee. 

The  Chaldeans  seem  to  have  taken  it  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the 
dream  would  be  first  told,  as  was  usual,  before  Ihej  could  be  expected  to 
interpret  it ;  and  some  interpreters  maintain,  (hat  Nebuchadnezzar  told 
the  Magi  that  it  had  escaped  him,  merely  to  put  their  skill  to  the  test. 
But  the  context  seems  to  afford  no  room  for  such  a  supposition.  And 
wJien  it  is  asked:  Whether  a /or^oifew  dream  could  trouble  the  king? 
one  may  reply  :  Certainly  the  mind  could  be  greatly  agitated  by  seeing 
the  dream,  and  this  general  impression  might  remain  aAerwards,  although 
the  particulars  of  the  dream  had  escuped  recollection.  Experience  of 
this  nature  is  not  unfrequent.  In  fact  it  is  easy  to  suppose  cases,  where 
the  agitation  would  be  even  increased  hy  the  very  fact,  that  particulars 
were  no  longer  rememberecJ,  and  the  relief  that  might  be  hoped  for 
couM  not  therefore  be  so  readily  sought  in  the  way  of  obtaining  an  ex- 
planation. 

(5)  The  king  answered  nnd  snid  to  the  ChaldcfliiE  :  The  worcl  Is  gone  fioin  me,  if 
ye  do  not  make  known  tome  the  dream  and  the  interpretation  thei'eof,  je  shall  be 
cnt  in  pieces,  anil  your  houses  shall  be  made  a  dunghill. 

The  words  ns  and  iBK  are  pardeiples,  which  the  Chaldee  employs 
for  verbs  far  more  frequently  than  the  Hebrew  ;  Gr.  §  47.  §  11,  4.  — 
X'^'jissV  is  pointed  for  the  regular  marginal  reading  iN'aius^ ,  which  is  the 
regular  emphat.  pi.  (abbreviated  from  s'lS'jbB)  of  the  sing.  "''I'OJB,  a/or- 
mafferitilis,Gr.§  30.  b.  The  biblical  Chaldee,  instead  of  the  regular  form 
as  given  in  the  margin,  retains  the  (i)  of  the  geniih  ending,  and  reads 
S^nti? ;  see  2;  10.  5:  7,  also  the  like  endings  in  S:  2,  8.  Ezra  4:  9  (nine 
times),  12.  This  peculiar  biblical  form  is  simply  a  Syriasm,  e,  g. 
]2i^  {KaMo^e)  ;  see  Gr,  p.  96,  No.  VIII.  p.  91,  Par.  VIH.  — 
ntjia,  Stat,  emph.of  hVa  (=0x^53),  Gr.p.96.2.A.  It  may  mean  won^ 
or  Iking,  matter.  In  the  latter  sense  many  have  taken  it,  and  referred  it 
to  the  dream  of  the  king,  in  the  sense  of  forgetting ;  a  possible,  but  not 
a  probable  sense. —  tfJ'K,  part.  fem.  from  the  maso.  form  ^1S,  Gr.  §12. 
1.  c  ;  used  only  here  and  in  v.  8.  Most  of  the  older  interpreters,  and 
many  of  the  modern  ones,  refer  hnV"a  to  the  dream,  and  make  tfiTN 
equivalent  to  s^w  (from  Vtx),  gone,  escaped.  More  recent  interpreters, 
(Ges.,  De  "Wette,  Hiiv.,  Leng.),  compare  with  it  the  altogether  similar 
"  1  Est.  7:  8.  Dan.  9:  23.  lea.  45:  23.  Dan.  2;  13.  3;  29.  4: 
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3.  Ezra  6:  11.  So  Lulte  2: 1,  i^^k&s  biyjia.  The  meaning  is  r  'The 
matter  is  decided,'  The  I  and  r  sometimea  are  exchanged,  (eomp.  Sa- 
Kgiiop,  lacryma),  aee  Ges,  Lex.  "i.  The  Eabbinic  phrase  (juoted  by  Ge- 
senius,  Viz.  n^asaV  NiT.-t,  means:  AeAosyoneo^[from other Eabhiesjto 
his  owri,  opinion.  Buxtorf  (Lex.  Chald.)  refers  only  to  Dan.  2:  5.  8  for 
authority  as  to  the  meaning  of  x^ix;  which  is  little  more  than  assuming 
the  sense  of  the  word,  without  either  illustrating  or  proving  xL  In  case 
of  such  a  word  as  the  present,  which  is  almost  an  aiTa|  Xsjofinvriv,  the 
example  given  by  Gesenius  seems  to  be  sufficiently  decisive.  —  in  ,  i^ 
seems  at  first  view,  to  be  quite  a  departure  from  the  Heb.  meaning  {ecce) 
of  this  particle.  But  the  lexicon  will  show,  that  in  the  later  Hebrew,  an, 
num,  inferrog.,  and  d,  if,  are  not  unfrequent  meanings  of  it.  —  sh  ,  not, 
affords  another  example  of  the  Jikokm  in  Hebrew  (A)  becoming  Qa- 
mets  in  Chaldee.  —  ■^HiyiTnPi ,  Fut.  Aphel  of  Sil  with  suff. ;  for  in  the 
biblical  Chaldee,  «,  the  usual  formative  prefix  of  the  Chaldee  in  Aphel, 
is  commonly  written  Iz ,  and  this  formatiTe  is  often  retained  in  the  Fut. ) 
Gr.  §  12.  5,  p.  49,  and  aee  in  Lex.  —  For  suff.  see  p.  58.  Kem.  1.  — 
pnriBI,  with  ffwwc.  suff.  relating  to  N^bh,  see  §  8.  3,  inparad.  of  Suff. — 
^>^^as^^R  l""?^ti,  lit.  ye  shaS  be  made  pieces,  frusta,  fragments  ;  like  the 
Greek  fteltj  noielv,  2  Mace.  1;  16.  The  n  before  nouns  in  Chaldee  is 
never  an  article,  (the  Chaldee  has  no  article),  so  that  it  is  always  to  be 
considered  as  a  radical  letter  when  not  a  formative.  The  verb  is  FuL 
Ithpael,  pass,  of  Pael,  Gr.  p.  53.  1.  —  "|i=''n3  ,  plur.  of  r.^a  with  suff., 
being  irreg.  in  the  same  way  as  the  Hebrew.  —  iVi: ,  fern,  instead  of 
Tt'^'n ,  the  n  of  the  fern,  forms  in  r-,'*-  ,  ni  —  ni  —  being  usually  omitted, 
Gr.  §  31. 1 —  l^nbni ,  Fut,  of  Dlta,  in  Itbpeal,  Gr.  p.  G8.  Par.—  Sach 
a  punishment  as  is  here  threatened,  viz,  the  cutting  of  the  body  in  pieces, 
the  chopping  off  of  the  limbs,  and  the  like,  was,  and  still  is,  common  in  all 
the  barbarous  countries  of  hither  Asia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  Lengerke  has  accumulated  references  to  it.  As  to  the  threat, 
Your  houses  shall  he  made  a  dunghill,  it  is  unnecessary  to  urge  its  literal- 
ly exact  sense.  It  is  a  strong  expression  employed  to  indicate,  that  their 
houses  would  be  utterly  destroyed,  or  converted  into  ruinous  heaps 
which  were  employed  as  recepfacles  for  all  manner  of  filth. 

(6)  Bat  if  ye  will  show  me  the  dream  and  the  interpvelalion  thereof,  ye  Ehall  re- 
ceive from  me  gifts  and  presents  and  much  honor :  therefore  shoiv  me  the  dream 
and  the  interpretation  thereof. 

^^^^(teha-hh'Von)  =  V^iriF) ,  Aph.  of  (tnn ,  the  n  formative  in  Aph. 
being  retained  in  the  Fut.  (Gr,  p.  49.  5),  and  the  quiescent  i  of  the  suffix- 
formative  being  omitted  io  the  writing.  The  1  in  the  verb  is  radical  and 
movable,  (-I'on).  —  "(jrio ,  fern,  plur.  of  sing.  fem.  KjFj» .  —  fiai?5 ,  prob. 
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of  Persian  origin,  mevaxa  meaning  donation  in  lliat  language.  The  deri- 
valioo  from  the  Greek  voiuafia  is  improbable ;  for  this  means  coined 
mowy,  while  we  meet  with  no  notice  of  such  in  Babylon.  The  derivation 
from  iBia  ■  by  prefixing  5  formative  and  omitting  the  second  I,  is 
rather  forbidding,  as  so  little  that  is  really  analogous  can  be  found.  Mau- 
rer  (Coram.)  derives  the  word  from  S3J  =^3;,  to  gush  fm-th,  and 
naj  —"  3=11,  to  flow,  the  combination  meaning  copious  or  large  donations. 
For  the  form  "ig'^ ,  see  §  3i.  No.  II.  The  word  may  mean  splendor, 
honor,  or  (which  entitles  to  honor)  elevated  o^ce.  Honor,  in  the  sense 
which  may  comprehend  the  latter,  seems  to  he  here  meant —  K-^sia,  see 
g  28.  b.  10,  for  the  form.  ~  'i^VapF) ,  Fat.  Pael.  —  ''=';;|~^  =■  the  He- 
brew ■'iC'a ,  i.  e.  the  suff.  pronoun  is  joined  with  the  plural  form  of  the 
word,  which  throws  out  -^  (tlie  index  pluraKlalis)  when  it  takes  the 
suff.  ■>-  ,  which  in  pause  (as  here)  ia  ■'-  .  The  mode  of  expression  is  of 
the  intensive  kind,  meaning  that  all  which  is  promised  in  the  case  is  with- 
in the  king's  purview  or  in  his  possession,  and  therefore  is  ready  to  be 
bestowed.  Forthe/omof  it,comp.  Dan.  2;15.  5:19.  7;  8, 10.  Ezra  7: 14. 
— in^ ,  lit.  on  account  of  this  =  therefore.  —  ''■'•'^Tl  i  Aph.  Imper.  plur., 
the  n=-S;  the  i  (yo)  =  \\;  and  ^a  is  a  verbal  suffix  ;  comp.  Aph. 
p.  73.  Gramm. 

\vj  ,  3  plur.  Peal,  Gr.  p.  72.  —  ni3;jtn  ,  adverbial  fem.  form,  out  of 
■,;3B  .  —  ■j^'i'tttt  ,  Part.  plur.  instead  of  the  praeferile  verb,  §  47.  1,  — 
ids;;  ,  Fut,,  see  for  vowels,  §  21.  a.  —  ■'niiasi  ,  for  guff,  to  the  plur. 
noun,  see  Gr.  p.  35.  Par.  2.  —  nin^5 ,  Fut.  Aph.  with  n  retained,  p.  i9. 5. 
—  The  demand  made  by  the  Magi  seems  to  be  one  to  wliieh  an  answer 
in  the  way  of  compliance  was  of  course  expected,  and  which  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  according  to  common  usage. 

(3|  Ttie  king  answered  and  siud:  Of  a  certainty  I  know,  tliat  ye  arc  seckiGglo 
gain  time,  because  ye  see  that  the  moril  lias  gone  from  me. 

Four  participles  as  verbs,  viz.  njs ,  ikk  ,  si;  ,  TJaj  (plur.),  §  47,  1. 
The  latter  I  have  rendered  seeiinff  to  gain,  lit.  buying,  purchasing,  which 
however  can  here  ha^e  only  the  meaning  that  the  version  represents, 
and  which  is  quite  of  a  different  tenor  from  either  Cicero's  emere  tetapui 
(cont.  Verr.  1.  3),  or  the  expression  of  Paul:  nai^ov  i^ayogd^erj'&atf 
Eph.  5:  16.  To  buy  time,  in  our  test,  means  to  procure  more  time,  i,  e. 
longer  delay.  —  KW3  ,  stat.  emphat,  of  Tjs ,  which  comes  from  the  root  ^^^ 
and  has  a  formative  "i-  ,  comp.  §  28.  c.  20.  —  For  "jijai  l^riJx  used  as  a 
verb,  see  §  47.1.6.—  The  threat  of  the  king,  with  the  consciousness  that 
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tliey  were  unable  to  satisfy  Lis  demand  on  the  spot,  made  the  Magi  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  a  respite,  during  which  they  might  perhaps  liit  upon 
some  expedient  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  very  unpleasant  dilem- 
ma. —  ^'^  iap"ba ,  lit.  (M  because  that  =  altogether  for  the  reason  (hat, 
an  intensive  of  the  simple  i^  iap  ,  because  that.  Such  accumulated  forms 
of  particles  are  frequent  in  Chaldee.  —  I'nMn  ,  Peal  of  «tn  .  For  the 
rest,  see  v.  5.  In  other  words, '  You  wish  delay,  because  I  demand,  on 
penalty  of  death,  that  you  should  give  the  requisite  information. 

(9|  But  if  ye  will  not  make  known  to  me  tlic  dreiim,  one  thing  is  jonr  purpose, 
both  a  false  anil  deceitful  word  h.ive  ye  agieed  fo  utter  before  mo.  until  the  time  shall 
have  changed  j  therefore  leli  mo  the  dream,  and  then  I  shall  know  that  yon  ciin  show 
rae  the  inieipretaiion  thereof, 

■,n  ■i'i_ ,  apparently  =■  quod  si,  for  -i^  ^  lex  in  Hebrew,  which  often 
stands  for  the  conjunctive  thai.  But  this  will  make  no  sense  here,  unless 
we  refer  it  back  to  njx  ri;  of  v.  8,  aad  regard  it  as  coordinate  wiihthe 
clause  IJIKJ'JS  ■'1  of  the  same  verse.  The  discourse  ivill  then  proceed 
thus :  '  I  know  that  ye  are  seeking  to  gain  time  —  [I  know]  that  if  ye  do 
not  make  known  the  dream,  ye  have  agreed  upon  one  purpose,  viz.  to 
deceive  me  by '  false  and  deceitful  words,'  If  we  might  render  '^fl  by  hU, 
or  by  moreover,  it  would  apparently  relieve  the  difficulty  of  the  construc- 
tion, yet  not  really.  "'^ ,  however,  will  bear  neither  of  these  renderings, 
Rosenm.  says  of  it,  "redundat,  utapud  Latinos  jMiK^in  qiiodsi.  SoLeng., 
qvadsi.  In  his  German  version  he  gives  itno  meaning,  but  merely  trane- 
lates  "ih  ;  and  so  De  Wette,  This  is  muting  the  knot,  but  not  untying  it. 
But  the  connectjou  proposed  above,  presei-ves  the  usual  meaning  of  ■*>! . 
That  the  clause  is  asyndic,  when  so  constructed,  is  no  objection,  in  a  book 
where  this  is  a  striking  trait  in  the  syntax.  —  ij^r-ilnr)  ,  see  in  v.  5.  — 
ITin  fern,  of  "in,  written  in  the  Hebrew  manner  (as  usual  in  biblical 
Chaldee)  for  i(^n ,  the  fem,  being  used  in  relation  to  r^  .  And  bo 
with  iCfi ,  used  here  as  a  copula  =  it  is,  %  40, 1, 4.  in  =  the  Heb.  nrx , 
and  is  formed  by  an  aphaeresis  of  the  n  .  —  irn  usually  means  decree,  ■ 
placiium;  here,however,  as  in  Syriac,i=  W«!iias,p!i*yose.  To  render  it 
decree,  statute,  would  make  no  tolerable  sense.  —  "■Si  niTsi  ,  an  epexe- 
getical  clause  more  fully  developing  what  immediately  precedes ;  so  that 
we  may  render  1  by  namely,  even  ;  n\a  is  fem.  —  nans  -=  '<a"i?>  (see 
nnn  above  as  to  fn  for  k),  fem.  of  S'lS  ,  the  T  being  here  used  instead  of 
the  Hebrew  i  in  313,   see  Ges.  Lex.  under  i .  —  """■nffl  ,  (l-i  for  !*), 

fem.  of  the  Pari,  passive,  used  as  an  adjective,  like  Pil^S ")1Fi|iS?fi ,  the 

vowels  belonging  to  the  Ithpael  foi-m  or  Qeri  in  the  margin,  viz.  "jWiSiflin , 
in  which  the  formative  n  not  only  exchanges  place  with  i  radical  (in  l^t) 
bat  becomes  a  t  ,  p.  29,  b.    But  there  is  no  need  of  the  proposed  emen- 
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dation  in  the  Qerl,  for  the  Ke[iiibh  makes  a  good  senae,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  in  Aphel,  and  should  be  read  accordingly,  y.niijin .  The  two  vowels 
under  the  «  in  the  text,  indicate  of  course,  that  they  belong  to  an- 
other form  of  the  word.  —  "'a^^  points  out  tiie  person  to  whom  the  lying 
words  are  specifically  directed ;  the  form  is  that  of  plur.  regimen  or  suf- 
fix, §  38.  2.  b.  —  xsn'i^ ,  Illipael  of  sf? ,  the  n  formative  taking  the  place 
of  the  sibilant,  p.  29.  b,  — nnx,  Imper.  of  ■":!(  with  Fut.  (_)  ;  for  re- 
taining the  "Q  in  an  open  syllable  (instead  of  m),  see  p.  42.  6.  a.  Here 
the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  our  verb  (eU.  —  "'npxi  '=  ni'K  Ist  pers. 
Fut.  Peal,  from  Ti^ ,  the  5  epenthetic  being  put  instead  of  ■'- ,  p.  30.  2, 
comp.  the  like  forms  in  2:  SO.  4:  14.  The  Fut.  usually  takes  this  epen- 
thetic letter  (s).  —  ■'Jlin™,  with  suff.  liere  which  has  3  epenthetic  be- 
fore it;  see  the  form  in  v.  6.  For  its  potential  meaning,  see  p.  115.  3, 
c.  The  ^5!—  at  the  end  of  the  verb,  ie,  in  3ome  copies,  read  ■'53-- ,  because 
of  the  Siliuq. 

(10)  The  ChftWeaiis  answered  beforD  Ihe  king  ami  said:  There  is  no  mnn  on 
eartli,  who  is  able  to  show  the  lanmr  of  ilie  fciag;  because  that  no  great  and  power- 
ful king  hai  required  a  thing  like  to  this  of  any  sacred  9<:ribe,enelianter,oi'  Chaldean. 

For  N'^'n'MS  see  v.  5.  —  "'n"':*  ^  the  Heb.  li;^ ,  there  is,  a  form  mi  gene- 
ris, which,  as  in  Hebrew,  often  marks  its  subject  by  making  a  sujffbc  of 
it.  —  NPffla^  emph.  of  nca;; ,  an  unfreqiient  form  in  Chaldee  ;  Gr.  p.  98. 
C.  Rem.  1,  — bai"',  Hopkal  of  ^5"',  which  Conj-  is  constantly  employed 
in  biblical  Chaldee  instead  of  Ittaphal,  p.  50.  6.  —  n'ririlj ,  Inf.  Apli.  with 
PI  pref  instead  of  N,  §  49.  5,  and  ending  n-  for  N-,  as  is  common  in 
biblical  Chaldee.  — !>3  comes  to  mean  no,  none,  here  by  virtue  of  the  nA 
before  ihe  verb  that  follows.  For  the  epithets  a-'idi  S^,  comp.  Isa.  36: 
4,  and  Ezek.  26:  7 — MngofUngs.  —  h^B  ,  in  the  present  case,  means 
maiter,  Odng  ;  matter  of  the  king  means  '  matter  which  concerns  the  king,' 
or  '  matter  which  the  king  requires.'  —  Pijns ,  like  this  (n-^  for  X-  ),  §  9. 

1.  c.  p.  36.— isa  Peal  with  final  Tsere,  SIO.  2.     For  the  rest,  see  v. 

2.  Here  one  of  the  orders  of  the  Magi,  mentioned  in  v.  2,  is  omitted, 
viz,  B-'DiBSio,  showing  that  the  usage  of  naming  a  part  for  (be  whole  is 
continually  varying.  The  Chaldee  construction  admits  of  \  after  the 
verb  and  before  the  person  asked. 

(II)  And  the  thing  which  the  king  reqnircs  is  diflicultj  for  there  is  none  other 
who  can  show  it  before  the  king,  except  the  gods,  whose  dwelling  is  not  wiili  flesh. 

^"n  of,  i.  e.  wMch  is  of  ^^^:is .  It  is  a  sign  of  the  Gen.  of  the  noun 
that  follows,  and  allows  the  preceding  word  to  liave  the  meaning  of  Ihe 
const,  state,  while  it  retains  the  abs.  or  emph.  form;  §56.  1.  —  n^^^. 
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&m.  o? 'f'^j!;^ , gravis,  weiffhty — -in  the  sense  of  di^cult  to  maiiogn. — 
'^Tyii ,  with  1-  formative,  I  have  translated  ot^er,  alius,  in  conformity  with 
general  usage.  Still,  it  might  be  doubted,  .whether  it  is  not  a  noun  •= 
riT^nx  of  the  Hebrew,  signifying  the  ftdure.  But  as  Ite  fem.  suffix  in 
Bsin^  does  not  relate  to  "iintf ,  but  to  Kn^n ,  the  word  must  mean  another. 
The  Magi  did  not  mean  to  deny  their  power  to  disclose  the  future,  in 
case  the  dream  should  be  made  known  to  them.  —  In  Wjin^,  Fut.  Pael 
of  Kin  ,  the  suff,  n-^  is  augmented  by  tlie  epenthetic  s-^;  p.  58.  Rem.  1. 
— yA ,  if  not,  except,  is  difterent  from  the  "|rt  in  vs.  6,  9,  where  it  comes 
from  V  and  "jti ;  here  it  seems  lo  be  a  compound  of  "jri  !*b  =  if  not.  — 
TinbK,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Chaldeans,  must  mean  a  plurality  of  gods; 
for  in  such  they  believed,  inasmuch  as  they  worshipped  the  sun,  moon, 
and  all  the  planets,  besides  subordinate  deities  almost  without  number. 
—  Whose  dwelling  is  not  in  Jlesh,  I  understand  as  designating  the  dii 
mcgores,  and  indicating  iheir  immortal  nature,  in  opposition  to  the  frail 
and  decaying  nature  of  flesh.  The  apparent  sameness  and  perpetuity  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  seems  lo  have  inspired  the  idea  here  expressed;  for 
it  is  not  probable,  tliat  the  Magi  had  correct  philosophical  notions  of  pure 
spirit,  such  as  are  now  common  with  us.  For  li'TiTa  ••■i ,  whose  dwell- 
ing, see  §  41.  1.  —  ■'nin-'X  with  a  sufl".  belonging  lo  the  plur.  form  of 
nouns;  which  is  usual  with  in''X,see  Lex,  The  "^  of  the  i-oot  is  of 
course  dropped,  when  the  suffix  is  attached.  The  suff.  pron.  repeats 
here  the  subject  of  the  verb ;  a  very  common  idiom  in  Chaldee ;  §  CI. 
In  English,  the  Chaldee  form  wouM  run  thus:  Whose  dwelling  — with 
flgsb  it  is  not. 

(12)  Becaiiae  of  this,  the  king  was  angry  and  greatly  eiiriiged  j  and  he  gnvc  eom- 
miulilmenl  to  destroy  all  the  wice  men  ol  lJnl>jloQ. 

For  iSi  V?,  see  on  v.  1 0. ~ H'lnini' ,  Inf.  Aph.  {n-;  for  N-)  of  las;,  § 
21. — iiV,  Ace,  which  is  often  marked  by  1? ,  ^  •'56.  2.  —  iaa  may  mean 
the  city  or  province  of  Babylon;  but  the  former  is  most  likely  here. 
Strabo  testifies  that  the  Magi  hved  in  various  provincial  towns ;  and 
those  at  a  distance  were  not  Ihc  immediate  object  of  the  king's  indigna- 
tion, on  this  occasion. 

(13)  And  a  decree  went  forth,  that  the  wise  men  should  he  slain;  andilioy  sought 
Daniel  and  his  companions  to  slay  [them]. 

ri;BJ ,  3  fem.  Peal,  with  &/riac  form  instead  of  the  proper  Clialdee 
nj5B3.  —  ■|''bapna,  Part,  of  Ithpael,  interfidendi  \sunt\.  —  ^^^^2n1,  PI. 
of  -lan  with '  suff.,  p.  35.  2.  —  nbiaprnb ,  n  pref.  and  sufl".  for  s',  Inf.  of 
Itbpael;  which  often  has  a  sense  like  the  Middle  Voice  in  Greek;  §  lO. 
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5.  The  Ace.  pronoan  {•,'t- ,  Ihem)  is  omitted,  and  must  be  menfally 
supplied;  the  Chaldee  shape  of  the  word,  however,  may  be  imifaled  in 
a  translation  thus :  For  the  leing  kiUed,  in  which  caae  the  siilBx  pronoun 
is  unnecessary. 

{14|  ThendicJ  Dnitiel  prudently  and  wisely  answer  Ariocli,  the  cliicf  of  the  exe- 
cutioners of  the  king,  who  went  forth  to  slay  the  wise  men  of  Babylon. 

D-^nn  (n  for  «),  Aph.  of  3^pi,  p.  69.  Par.  —  sa»  =Heb.  na?,  cmm- 
gel,  prudenee ;  a  for  the  Heb.  s  ,  see  Lex.  s. —  qsw  ,  soffocit^.  Both 
nouns  are  in  the  Ace.  adverbial,  qualifying  the  preceding  verb.  One 
might  say,  that  3  is  implied  before  them  both ;  but  there  is  no  need  of 
this;  §37.  3.  b.  —  The  Chaldee  construction,  •^i-'^k^  .  .  .  a^rn,  may 
be  exactly  imitated  in  English,  viz.  replied  to  Arioch.  —  S^riE'J,  pi- 
emph,  of  nais ,  see  form  in  §  28.  b.  6.  These  execuiiomrs  always  con- 
stituted a  part  of  tlie  body-guard  of  (be  oriental  kings,  as  they  still  do  ( 
and  sentence  pronounced  by  the  king  was  often  executed  on  the  spot  by 
them,  in  presence  of  the  monarch,  when  the  cHminal  was  before  him. 
Arioch  was  chief -executioner ;  and  as  such,  he  went  forth  to  carry  into 
execution  the  sentence  of  the  king  against  the  whole  class  of  the  Ma^. 
For  the  same  office  in  the  Egyptian  court,  see  Gen.  37:  36.  39:  1.  40: 
3,  4,  al. ;  for  the  same  among  the  Babylonians,  see  Jer.  39:  9,  al.  It  is 
not  said,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  decree  against 
the  Magi  was  made  and  executed  on  the  spot.  Indeed  il  could  not  be, 
for  they  were  not  all  present.  They  were  probably  dismissed  by  iiim 
with  contempt  and  indignation  ;  and  these  feelings  gave  birth  to  the  de- 
cree that  speedily  followed.  Had  those  before  the  king  been  imme- 
diately killed,  the  writer  would  hardly  have  refrained  fi-oni  noting  it. 

It  deserves  consideration,  moreover,  that  Daniel  and  his  companions, 
although  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Magi  (v.  IS),  probably  were  not 
present  with  them,  when  they  had  this  interview  with  the  king.  The 
Hebrews  in  question  were  very  young;  and  diffidence,  as  well  as  an 
abhorrence  of  all  idolatrous  magic,  might  have  united  their  influence  to 
keep  them  back;  or  their  engagements  might  have  detained  them. 
They  might,  moreover,  rot  wish  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  native  and 
older  magicians,  by  thrusting  themselves  into  the  company  of  court- 
counsellors  on  a  special  occasion.  Lengerke  (p.  62)  put-s  their  absence 
to  the  account  of  the  writer's  sagacity  of  plan,  who  will  not  expose  them 
to  the  disgrace  of  a  failure  to  disclose  and  interpret  the  king's  dream. 
But  my  impression  is,  that  the  writer  is  quite  free  from  such  a  calcu- 
lating sagacity  as  this.  Whether  Daniel  is  a  real  or  an  imaginary 
character,  the  writer  of  his  life  does  not  appear  in  the  least  to  fear  his 
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CllAP.  11.   15, 

16. 

being  brought 
either. 

into  difScullics  oi 

?  dangei-s, 

nor  does  he  dexter( 

(15)  Heans>v 
from  llie  king  ? 

Tlie 

(inri  said  to  Ari 
n  Ariocli  expla 

och,  tlie  km 
ined  tlie  ma 

g'soiliocr:  Why  this  iii 
.t;er  10  Daniel. 

SSii^-Tn,  Gren.  §56.  1.  —  HBannp,  Part.  Aph  \iilh  l  formative  re- 
tained, p.  49.  5,  fem.  in  reference  to  vxy^.  It  mij  mean  sei ere,  cruel ; 
but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Daniel  would  epeak  eo  as  designedly  to 
communicate  this  idea,  before  Arioch  the  kingo  confidant,  whose  favov 
he  wished  to  conciliate.  Sasti/,  moreover,  is  a  shade  of  meaning  which 
is  of  the  reproachful  cast.  I  have  therefore  given  what  I  deem  to  be 
the  right  sense,  in  the  version.  —  -fyTjXftken,  prop  the  pi  totm  of  S'in, 
which  comes  from  ifix,  to  pass  on  or  h/,  pielenit  Paitn.les  are  often 
formed  in  such  a  way.  —  s'lin ,  Aph.  of  S'l^ ,  §  20  2  c  It  is  plain  from 
this  Verse,  that  Daniel,  by  communing  with  Arioch,  could  come  to  be 
cognizant  of  all  that  had  passed  in  presence  of  the  king,  without  having 
been  personally  present. 

(16)  Then  Daniel  went  ami  roquesteii  of  the  king,  ihat  he  ivould  give  him  lime  to 
show  ihe  intL-rpi-etation  to  the  king, 

V3,Praet.  Peal  from  iVs  =  the  Heb.  i(a,§19.  1.  1.  —  im^  for  iwp, 
because  the  Maqqeph  shortens  the  iinal  syllable.  The  full  form  of  the 
Fut.  is  usual  in  biblical  Chaldee ;  p.  59.  bott.  —  k'I'^B  is  Ace  placed  fe- 
Jhre  the  verb  fijjnh^  (Inf.  Aph.  with  form,  n)  ;  and  this  Inf.  stands  con- 
nected with  '(a\ ,  in  the  way  of  explanation.  The  reason  for  requesting 
this  appears  in  the  sequel.  Whether  Arioch  went  with  Daniel  to  the 
king  or  not,  does  not  appear  fi-om  the  test.  Others  in  attendance  on  the 
king  could  introduce  him,  (which  was  necessary  according  to  oriental 
cuBfom),  and  it  seems  probable  that  Daniel  relied  on  the  favorable  im- 
pression before  made  upon  Nebuchadnezzar  (1:  18 — 20),  for  a  kind  re- 
ception. Lengerke  (p.  65)  thinks  it  possible  that  the  lapse  of  some  little 
time  had  abated  the  king's  violent  anger;  and,  as  Daniel  was  a  favorite, 
he  was  inchned,  on  bis  account,  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  decree 
against  the  Magi.  But  inasmuch  as  the  book,  (according  to  him),  is  so 
Ml  of  contradictions,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  interpreter,  as  he  sug- 
gests, to  assume  that  there  is  one  here ;  for  first,  the  suspension,  as  he 
thinks,  would  be  very  unlike  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  secondly, the  author 
of  the  book  needed  such  a  plan  to  bring  about  an  opportunity  to  display 
the  superiority  of  Daniel,  and  that  of  the  God  ivhoni  he  worshipped. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  reversing  the  common  laws  of  generous  crit- 
icism upon  authors,  which  prescribes,  that  where  they  can  be  reasonably 
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conciliated,  liiey  should  be.  Besides,  wliat  is  more  mutable  tlian  the 
iingi-y  pasaiODS  of  oriental  despots?  Did  not  Nebuchadnezzar  know, 
after  a  few  moments  of  reflection,  that  he  had  demanded  of  the  Magi 
what  all  the  world  would  regard  as  unreasonable?  And  what,  more- 
over, was  to  become  of  tlie  stability  of  his  throne,  if  a  universal  massa- 
cre of  the  Magi  were  attempted?  No  king  could  stand  before  them,  in 
such  an  exigency.  —  It  has  also  been  regarded  by  some  critics  as  very 
strange,  that  Daniel  makes  no  mention  here  of  showing  the  dream  itself, 
but  only  of  its  interpretation.  Does  not  the  latter,  however,  Decessarily 
involve  the  former?  And  why  should  simple  breviloquence  in  a  writer 
be  put  to  the  account  of  mistake,  or  of  patching  together  two  different 
authors  who  varied  in  their  accounts  (Beitholdt  s.  62.  f.  194.,  f.),  or  of 
negligent  brevity  ?  (Leng.  p.  66).  Was  not  the  iiilerpretation  the  maio 
object  and  end  of  the  whole  ?  And  as  such,  may  it  not  easily  and  obvi- 
ously, by  a  usage  very  common,  stand  as  the  representative  of  the  v.'hole  ? 

[I")  Then  wcm  Daniel  to  tiis  house,  and  made  known  Hio  matter  to  Hiuianiali, 
Miaiiiiel,  nnrt  Azaiiali,  liis  companions. 

The  position  of  the  Dat.,  or  Ace,  or  both,  before  the  verb,  the  reader 
must  ah-eady  have  remarked,  is  uncommonly  frequent  in  this  Chaldee 
portion  of  Daniel ;  much  more  so  than  in  Hebrew.  Here  the  verb 
comes  last  of  all. 

(18)  That  they  miglit  Hsk  for  compassion  before  the  God  of  lienven,  hi  rt^aiil  to 
this  fet'ret  martei-,  in  order  tliat  tliey  miglit  not  Otstvov  Danltl  and  hia  companions 
Willi  d:o  rest  oftlie  wise  men  of  Babj-Jon. 

Ii^ni,  like  the  corresponding  Heb.  word,  used  only  in  the  plural,  in 
the  sense  which  it  here  hears.  —  Ksa^b,  Inf.  Peal  with  i,  lit. /or  [their] 
seebinff.  As  the  Heb.  Inf.  with  >  often  stands  for  a  verb  of  definite  mood 
and  tense,  so  here  the  Inf.  ap^iears  to  designate  the  same  idea  that  the 
3  pi.  would  express,  the  sufT.  pronoun  3  plur.  being  implied  after  it,  as 
designating  the  subject  of  the  verb, —  God  of  heaven  resembles  the  Heb. 
God  of  hosts ;  while  this  latter  expression  occurs  not  in  the  biblical 
Chaldee,  God  of  heaven  means  either  the  God  who  dwells  or  reigns  in 
heaven,  (conip.  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven),  or  the  God  who  is  ex- 
alted over  all,  =vi/j(arof.  God  of  hosts  =  almightj-,  or  more  exactly, 
0  navToxqaimQ.  —  XJT ,  stat.  emph.  of  ""i .  —  TW  this  or  that,  refers  to 
what  the  preceding  context  relates  of  the  foi^tten  dream.  —  ■jiiaifi^, 
Fut.  Aph.  with  n  retained,  p.  49.  5.  —  ix':j  retains  the  (^)  in  the  const, 
state  here ;  as  some  other  nouns  of  this  form  occasionally  do ;  §  34.  No. 
ILa. 
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■isioii  of  the  nij;lit,  ivi\s  ilio  sotrtt  rcvciilcd  ;  tlitn  Dan- 

Ni?n ,  stai.  emph.  of  ''in ,  which  is  of  hke  form  ivith  some  Heb.  Seghol. 
derivates  of  verbs  ti^.  The  ■'^  which  follows  before  the  Gen.,  renders 
the  const,  form  unnecessary.  —  H"'^"'^ ,  makes  one  and  the  same  aba,  and 
empli.  form ;  which  is  not  unfreqnent  in  other  cases ;  §  32.  1.  The  old 
abs.  form  was  probably  li''^ ;  and  the  Hebrew  nearly  always  employs  t\^>\ 
for  ^-'\ .  —  "bi ,  in  v.  30  •'hi ,  Part,  pass.,  with  a  comp.  Sheva  instead  of  a 
simple  one ;  which  is  peculiar  to  this  participle  in  verbs  nV;  p.  74.  5. 
—  Revelation  by  visions  of  the  night  is  no  new  thing.  It  is  frequently 
spoken  of  in  the  0.  Test,  and  in  the  New.  —  ti?3,  Part,  in  Peal,  §  12, 1. 
c,  used  as  a  verb,  comp,  v.  8  with  four  participles  used  in  like  way,  and 
BO  passim.  —  vk'sh  is  Ace.  §  56.  2, 

(20)  Diiniel  answered  and  snld :  Let  llie  nnme  of  God  bo  blessi^il  forever  and 

nsi' ,  Part.  Peal  used  for  the  verb.  One  use  of  the  root  sw ,  as  of  the 
Heb.  ns ,  is  to  designate  the  commencing  of  any  discourse  or  address, 
wheliier  strictly  in  the  way  of  answering  or  not.  The  German  anhehen 
corresponds  to  this ;  our  nearest  word  is  address;  and  where  this  will 
not  suit  well,  we  may  translate  began  discourse,  commenced  speaMng,  in 
case  we  decline  the  old  translation,  answered.  —  X^rft ,  Inf.  witii  h  ap- 
parently, but  used  repealedly  in  this  chapter  and  elsewhere  for  the  3 
pers.  sing.,  and  so  with  (varying  form)  for  3  plur.,  (y\!Jb  v.  43).  For 
sing.,  see  also  Dan.  2:  28,  41,  45.  3:  18.  5:  29.  4:  22.  6:' 3,  Ezra  7:  23, 
26,  al.;  for  3  plur.,  Dan.  6:  2,  3,  27.  Ezra  6:  10.  7:  25;  in  the  fem. 
Dan.  5: 17.  Now  as  this  prefixing  of  h  iiappens  never  to  the  second  and 
third  persons  of  the  verb  Nlfn ,  but  only  to  the  third  sing,  and  plur.,  Beer 
(Inscriptt.  pap.  vef.  Semit.  p.  18  seq.),  and  after  him  Maurer  and  others, 
regard  llie  ^  in  this  case  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew-Aramaean  at 
the  time  when  the  book  before  us  was  written,  and  tbey  compare  it  with 
the  J  added  to  the  Eut.  in  Arabic  ^  tit,  and  also  with  the  1  which  is  the 
common  formative  prefix  of  the  3  pei-s.  of  the  same  tense  in  SyrJac,  and 
often  in  a  portion  of  the  Chaldee  Targuras.  Maurer  (Coram,  in  loc.)  has 
given  tlie  whole  passage  from  Beer.  Winer  seems  to  favor  this  view, 
Gramm.  p.  75,  Rem.  2)  ;  and  I  know  of  no  better  solution  of  the  matter. 
That  the  examples  above  referred  (o  are  not  in  the  Inf.,  is  plain  enough, 
both  from  their  meaning  and  their  ibrm.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the yonM«,  the  meaning  at  least  is  plain.  —  In  tnaia  there  is  an  cmtici- 
pa^t-e  pronoun-sutHx,  related  to  the  noun  that  follows;  lit.  the  nami  of 
him  —  of  God.    This  idiom  is  very  common  in  Chaldee,  and  sometimes 
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occurs  in  Hebrew ;  §  40.  3.  a.  —  tO?? '  P^sa.  Part,  of  Pael,  —  sfl-asH 
and  Nn'iias  in  atat.  emph,  —  s-'fi  R^-'^  ^  ^i>"iii?x ,  §  41.  1.  Lit,  wisdom 
and  power — *(  is  (s^n  §40.  1)  to  him,  i.  e.  ave  his.  The  pronoun  sing, 
(ifh)  refers  to  the  next  preceding  noun.  Wisdom  here  has  special 
reference  to  God'a  knowledge  of  sn ;  pomer  refers  to  a  might  or  ability 
to  overcome  difficulties,  however  great  they  may  apparently  be.  The 
idiom,  so  frequent  in  the  0.  and  H.  Test.,  exhibited  by  the  phrase  ruam 
of  God,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  consciousness  of  men  that  they 
could  not  fully  and  directly  comprehend  what  God  in  himself  is,  and  so 
his  name  (mr\i),  designed  to  comprehend  all  that  is  known  and  unknown 
of  hira,  is  often  put,  in  an  expressive  way,  for  all  which  it  imports ;  see 
Cred.  in  Joel.  p.  220.  There  seems  to  be  a  degree  of  designed  intensity 
in  this  mode  of  expression. 


;!ss  and  kno«l0(lge  10  the  intolligenl. 

Sinn '  ""'^  ^^  *'  '*'  S  ^^-  ^ ^.?'?1'? '  ^a""'-  -^pl'-  i*''t  ^  formative  re- 
tained, p.  49.  5.  Every  Part.,  if  no  subject  is  expressly  designated,  im- 
plies a  relative  pronoun  (=  o,  oy,)  of  itself  for  a  subject.  We  might 
translate  simply  thus :  tmd  he  ehmigetk,  etc. ;  but  the  version  given  is 
more  exactly  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  original.  —  TYmes  aitd  seasons 
(both  pluv.  emph.)  differ  not  essentially.  Of  the  two  'y\t  is  the  more 
generic,  answering  to  ;[e6»'o?,  "i^'  to  xwqos-  The  change  here  referred 
to,  seems  to  be  that  from  a  season  of  great  danger,  to  that  of  the  hope 
and  prosperity  which  were  now  apparently  before  the  speaker.  The 
removal  of  kings  and  the  setting  of  them  up  I  should  refer,  in  the 
way  of  anticipation,  to  the  mighty  changes  in  monarchies  which  the 
dream  already  disclosed  to  Daniel  indicated.  Wisdom  to  the  wise  and 
hiowhdge  to  the  intelligent  refers  specially  to  what  had  been  impiirted  to 
the  speaker,  so  as  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  great  secret  in  ques- 
tion. Daniel  ascribes  all  his  peculiar  knowledge,  on  this  occasion,  to 
God  as  its  author.  —  sswa,  emph.  with  formative  J  instead  of  Dagh. 
forte  in  the  T,  from  the  root  !n^,  p.  SO.  2.  The  last  phrase  literally 
means;  et  scienttam  cognoscenlihus  inielEgentiam,  i.  e.  intelligent  know- 
ledge, in  any  who  possess  it,  is  of  his  gitl.  —  nj-^a  is  fem.,  and  not  mase. 

(22)  He  revealeth  deep  unci  secret  tilings;  he  knowetb  what  is  in  lli«  darkness, 
and  light  divchiith  with  him. 

tf\i  and  ii"];  (Part,  for  verb)  mark,  more  strongly  than  the  verbs 
themselves,  what  belongs  to  customary  and  continued  action  or  state.  — 
5* 
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ttCS""??!  ^"'P'l'  P^-  "''P'''??!  1  an  adjective  of  the  Part.  Peil  form.  —  SP'JlflBi? , 
emph.  pi.  fern,  of  Part.  pass,  in  Pael.  —  Ni^na  in  Kethibh  should  be 
pointed  KVnj ;  the  vowels  now  attached  to  it  are  appropriate  to  the  Qeri, 
K^ins.  Tiie  reading  of  the  Kethibh  is  equally  good,  and  needs  no 
change,  as  both  forms  are  legiiimale.  —  K^ffi ,  verb  with  final  (-}.  Tlie 
sentence,  carried  on  before  by  two  participles,  now  goes  forward  by  a 
verb.  This  usage  is  also  very  frequent  in  Hebrew.  —  This  verse  is  a 
repetition,  in  another  form,  of  the  leading  idea  of  the  preceding  one. 
"  He  who  gives  wisdom  to  the  wise,"  reveals  secrets,  and  discloses  what 
is  dark ;  which  he  can  easily  do,  because  he  dwells  in  light.  This  last 
clause  exhibits  a  senljment  often  repeated  in  both  the  0.  and  N.  Test. 

(23)  Thee,  0  God  of  my  fathers,  do  I  tliank  anil  praise  ;  for  wisdom  and  ability 
hast  thou  given  me,  and  now  thou  hasl  made  known  to  me  that  which  wo  songht  for 
from  ihiie,  for  the  matter  of  the  king  hast  tliou  made  ua  to  know. 

rf>  ,  Acc.  §  56.  2.  —  Iq  piVx  ,  tbe  Chaldee  usage  of  putting  (-)  for  (S) 
is  very  plwn ;  for  the  Heb.  is  !5Tbx.  —  ■'nnaN,  suff.  plur.  irreg.  of  ns, 
§35.  —  stlina,  Part.  Apt.  of  X'^-;,  with  n  relMued.  It  sometimes 
means  lo  praise,  laud;  but  when  joined  with  another  verb  (as  here) 
wiiich  expresses  the  idea  of  praising,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Lat.  graiias 
agere.  —  NW3,Peal  1st  plur.  of  xsa.  The  speaker  uses  this  person, 
because  he  and  his  associates  had  in  common  (vs.  17,  18)  sought  for  the 
disclosure  that  had,  been  made. — ""ijlike  im,  (Aai  which.  The  next 
Ta  is  causal  in  its  sense,  because  that,  since.  — Made  us  to  hiote,  like  the 
phrase  above  where  we  sought  is  the  mode  of  expression.  The  modesty 
and  humility  of  Daniel  seems  evident  in  all  this.  To  his  associates  as 
well  as  himself  he  ascribes  the  successful  supplications  that  had  been 
made;  and  when  he  becomes  the  honored  instrument  of  disclosure,  he 
takes  no  special  credit  lo  himself  for  this,  but  considers  it  as  equally  per- 
taining to  them. 

(2-1)  liocatiae  now  of  this,  Daniel  went  lo  Arioth,  whom  the  kin^  hull  appointed 
to  destroy  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,  he  went  and  spake  thus  lo  liim ;  Dcslj-oy  not 
the  wise  men  of  Babylon ;  bring  me  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  I  will  show 
the  interpretation  to  the  king. 

For  the  composite  conjunction  at  the  beginning,  see  under  v.  8.  The 
intensity  given  by  is  to  the  conjunction  clause,  I  have  aimed  to  express 
by  !soio.  —  )>s ,  see  v.  16.  —  ""Sa ,  Pa«l  of  wn .  —  ■'■?"'3tn^ ,  Acc.  const.,  §  56. 
2. —  bTS.  =  i>?,  resumes  by  an  equivalent  word  what  had  been  inter- 
preted by  the  preceding  exegetical  clause.  —  The  second  ■'i:'>3ri5)  is  also 
in  the  Acc,  governed  by  the  verb  that  follows.  —  "^i^sr: ,  Imper.  Aph.  of 
^5,  Qamets  under  n  because  of  the  Gutt  which  follows,  §  19. 1. 1.  b. 
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—  S.'^iss  alone  is  here  again  named,  as  in  v.  16  above ;  and  for  tlie  same 
reason  as  there,  viz.  tliat  of  breviloquence,  fhe  disclosure  of  ilie  dream 
itself  is  not  named. 

(25)  Then  did  Arioch  in  haste  bring  Daniel  beforo  ihe  king,  nnd  ibus  ajiakc  lie  lo 
Mm:  I  have  found  a  man.ofiliesonsofthecapliTitjofJuciHh,  who  will  make  known 
the  interpi'etittion  to  the  king, 

nViianna  ,  Inf.  noun  of  the  form  Ithpeal,  here  used  adverbially,  or  as 
a  noun  with  an  adverbial  sense,  like  n-m  in  Hebrew.  —  i>S5h  for  isn', 
Aph.  of  ibs,  the  !  being  inserted  (o  compensate  for  the  long  vowel 
which  is  dropped  ;  §  19.  1.  1  ad  flnem.  —  ''si  is  here  merely  the  sign  of 
words  quoted,  as  ^3  often  is  in  Hebrew,  and  ok  in  Greek ;  so  in  5:  7. 
6:  6, 14.  It  is  translated  sufficiently,  by  any  sign  which  marks  words  as 
quoted.  —  nraan  ,  Aphel  of  ns6  ,  the  ending  (--)  being  occasioned 
by  the  final  Guttural ;  p.  53,  verbs  3  Gult.  Without  a  Gult.  ending,  these 
vowels  would  be  {--).  —  sriba  ,  fern.  emph.  of  niba  ,  captivit}/,  exile; 
abstract  for  concrete.  —  iin-]  -"i ,  ofJudah,  is  added  to  distinguish  these 
exiles  from  others  at  Babylon,  brought  from  foreign  countries,  or  possibly 
to  disfin^iah  Daniel  from  the  native  Magi.  Lengerke  (p.  72)  thinks  the 
writer  has  here  been  guilty  of  a  uozspo*  nQotegov,  inasmuch  as  he  makes 
Arioch  introduce  Daniel  to  the  king,  before  he  mentions  who  he  is.  Is  it 
then  certain,  that  such  a  special  confidant  of  the  king,  as  Arioch  plainly 
was,  might  not  venture  to  take  Daniel  with  him,  and  tell  the  king  whence 
he  was,  when  standing  with  him  in  the  royal  presence  ?  Lengerke  has 
even  cited  a  long  psissage  from  the  Greek  commentator,  Polychroniua, 
which  descants  on  this  "  inversion  of  order ;"  whereas  it  is  plain  enough, 
that  the  whole  thing  might  have  depended  on  the  familiarity  of  Arioch 
with  the  king,  and  also  on  the  well  known  favorable  regard  of  Ihe  king 
for  Daniel.  How  much  one  may  sometimes  see,  when  he  is  on  Ihe  watch 
for  the  halting  of  a  writer  whom  he  strongly  suspects ! 

(26)  The  king  ansn-crcil  and  said  to  Dankl,  ivliose  nntne  WHS  BclffsliaK?ai- ;  An 
thou  able  to  make  known  to  me  the  dreiim  which  I  hnre  ECcn,aiid  liie  inlevprttalion 
thereof 1 

FiaBi  ^^_  ,   whose  name,  the  ■''n  showing  the  relative  sense  of  the  H- 

that  follows,  like  ics  in  Hebrew  ;  §  41.  1 "iSNuiipba  ,  ia  =  Belus  ; 

(sA«,  a  sign  of  the  Gen.  in  the  Zend;  is  ^prince  ;  and  so  prinee  of  BB' 
lus,  which  means  either  noble  or  exahed prince,  or  else  prince  lehom  Seka 
favors  or  protects.  The  first  syUable  is  closed,  and  yet  the  vowel  is  long 
and  without  the  tone ;  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew,  in  this  respect,  apply  but 
partially  to  the  Chaldee.  The  reason  why  this  epithet  is  here  added  to 
the  usual  name  of  Daniel  seems  to  be,  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  king 
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himself  had  imposed  this  name  (1;  7),  and  that  the  favor  of  the  king,  on 
this  occasion,  might  in  part  be  owing  to  his  acquaintance  and  lamirLarity 
with  Daniel.  —  •^j-P-'itr! ,  n  iiiterrog.,  the  sufF.  Ti"'-  has  the  form  of  a  sufil 
to  the  plural,  and  here  indicates  the  subject  of  ^rpit  ;  see  Lex.  — 
ire  Fait,  pres,  -=  potens,  —  ^anis'iin^ ,  Inf.  Aph.  of  sn^ ,  the  Inf.  with 
anff.  assuming  the  termination  n>i-,  while  the  sufF,  is  ■^5-:: ;  p.  56.  e.  — 
nvn  ,  Feal,  1st  Sing,  of  ttjn  ,  p.  72.  Par.  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks 
of  the  dream  which  he  saw,  because  the  main  object  presented  to  his  vision 
in  it  was  the  gigantic  image  or  statue. 

(37)  DanieL  answered  before  the  king  and  saiih  The  secret  which  the  king  asks 
for,  no  wise  men,  enchanters,  ancred  scribts,  ostiologers,  Hie  able  to  show  to  the  king. 

Four  parHcipks  in  this  verse,  all  having  the  seDse  of  verbs  —  for  even 
T'^s;;  is  pi.  part,  of  hz-] ;  the  pi.  verb  would  read  ibsi  .  —  For  the  first 
three  nouns  which  are  denominatives  here,  seeon  v.  2above.  —  TIJ^i  P^r- 
licip.  noun,  probably  from  IB  to  eat,  divide  ;  for  the  astrologers  divided 
the  heavens  into  different  sections,  each  having,  as  they  viewed  the  mat- 
ter, an  appropriate  significancy.  Geseuius  {Comm.  Es.  s.  S53)  has  given 
a  figure  exhibiting  this  division,  as  before  exhibited  by  Erijcker,  Hist. 
Philos.  L  p.l39.  This  illustration  of  the  word  can  hardly  fail  to  be  satis- 
factory. —  n^inni  ,  Aph.  Inf.  with  n  for  s ,  as  frequently  before.  In 
this  declaration,  Daniel  shows  a  sympathy  with  the  Magi,  on  account  of 
the  violence  done  to  them  by  the  king's  making  a  demaod  on  them  of  (hat 
which  was  beyond  their  power.  He  endeavors  to  convince  the  king  of 
the  unreasonable  natui-e  of  the  demand,  by  showing  him  the  impossibility 
on  their  part  of  complying  with  it.  At  the  same  time,  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity is  aiforded  him  to  vindicate  the  superior  claims  of  the  God  of  Is- 
rael ;  which  he  manfully  and  nobly  uses  to  the  best  advantage.  He 
must  surely  have  possessed  great  firmness  and  presence  of  mind.  Len- 
gerke  intimates  more  than  once,  that  tlie  whole  of  this  narration  is  made 
ap,  by  preconceived  design,  in  order  to  impress  the  moral  truths  which  it 
inculcates ;  for  be  plainly  discards  all  ideas  of  the  supernatural,  at  any 
time,  or  on  any  occasion.  My  views  of  Kevelation  lead  me  to  a  very 
different  conclusion. 

(28)  Bnt  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  who  reveal eth  sc 
to  the  liing  Hebnchadneaaar,  what  shall  take  place  ir 
even  the  visions  of  thine  head  upon  thy  conch,  was  this. 

(('05: ,  pi.  emph.  of  l^aa ,  destitute  of  a  sing,  form,  and  like  the  Heb. 
oiad  .  The  idea  of  S'^uJa  seems  here  plainly  to  be,  who  dwells  in 
heaven,  in  distinction  from  the  visible  and  idol  gods  which  Nebuchadnez- 
zar worshipped.  —  -j^n ,  here  used  in  a  generic  sense,  i.  e.  secrets  of  any 
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kind,  or  of  all  kinds  —  a  more  ex  pan  tkd  idea  ihan  that  of  W';  above, 
wliieli  there  means  fiie  concealed  dream  of  the  king. —  rra  fully  expressed 
would  mean  whcri.  is,  and  il  that  which.  I  have  compressed  them  in  the 
transhilion.  —  n;;?!^  ,  see  under  v.  20.  —  Kj'si-'  n^'^inxa  ,  not  a  generic 
expression  for  any  sul)seqiient  or  future  time,  as  De  Wette  and  Haver- 
nick  assume,  but  latter  portion  of  days  ^  the  Messainic  period,  and  not 
to  be  explained  by  njl  ^^nx  in  v.  29.  The  like  to  this,  in  Gen,  49;  1. 
Mum.  2i:  14.  Deuf.  4:30 1  the  same  as  our  leit,  in  Isa.  2:  2.  Mic.  4: 1. 
prob.  Jer.  48: 47 ;  comp.  in  hiaiov  t(av  ij/^eewt  in  Heb.  1: 1,  et  al.  in 
N.  Teat.  Lengerke  says,  that  only  the  commencing  part  of  this  last  age 
of  tlie  world  is  meant.  If  merely  the  distinctive  mark  between  the  pre- 
ceding age  and  the  latter  were  the  object  in  view,  this  would  be  correct; 
but  the  things  predicted,  in  connection  with  this  ir^TTt!* ,  cannot  all  be 
developed  at  its  commencement.  The  Nin^  ■''n  shows  the  conviction  of 
the  speaker,  that  the  God  who  foretells  will  surely  accomplish  what  he 
foretells.  —  ^itn  pi. const. of  Tin,  visions  oftMne  headtaeBiti  conceptions 
or  notions  which  are  formed  in  the  brain,  the  seat  of  thinking.  Here 
the  phrase  is  merely  exegetical,  and  designed  to  show  that  the  dream 
was  occasioned  by  the  operations  of  the  mind.  The  sing,  s^nnj'n  shows 
of  course  that  'Ti^r\  is  treated  as  the  real  subject  of  the  sentence.  Comp. 
for  the  phraseology,  Dan.  4;  2,  7, 10.  7: 1. 


^(■'Si^sn ,  pi.  with  suif.,  p.  35, 2d  Par.  These  thoughts  appear  to  refer  to 
the  meditations  of  Nebuchadnezzar  before  sleep  came  on  him.  If  he  bad 
been  dwelling  in  his  mind,  as  is  probable,  on  the  subject  of  the  future 
condition  of  his  conquests,  fame,  and  kingdom,  it  was  a  good  preparation 
to  make  the  dream  impressive.  The  form  ?p^p  I  do  not  regard,  with  Ge- 
senius  (in  Lex.),  as  a  Part.  pass,  or  Peil  (see  Gramm.  p,  51),  but  as  a 
verb  3  pi.  Peal,  from  the  root  pbp  or  p!>p ,  (which  also  has  pia  ),  like 
a'lp  and  3"ip,  p.  48,  comp.  §  12.  1.  Came  up,  alluding  to  ascension  to 
the  brain.  —  xw^  twice  here,  see  v.  20.  —  x^S,  Part,  used  here  as  a 
noun  ill  the  construct  state,  the  Qamets  being  immutable,  see  p.  91.  Par. 
VII.  a.  —  ^1  na  again  as  in  v,  28. 

(30)  And  I —  not  by  wisdom  which  is  in  me  above  all  (he  living,  is  tbis  secret  re- 
vealeit  tu  me,  but  ihac  [be  interpretation  may  be  made  known  to  tbe  ting,  and  that 
thou  inightest  know  the  thoughts  of  thine  heart. 

■■SHI  (Old  I,  Nom.  ahs.,  as  often  in  Heb.  and  Chaldee.  —  "j^ ,  here  used 
as  when  marking  the  compar.  degree,  =  above,  more  than.  —  n;w  (hay- 
ySy-ya),  eniph.  pi.  of  l^'n  ,  living  ereatures  or  living  men;  more  proba- 
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bJy  the  latter  liere.  —  iH,  for  the  pointing,  sco  on  v.  IR.—  -^ti  rfl:;fl  ^s  , 
beeause  that,  lit.  on  aecouM  of  the  matter  that.  ri^3^  is  of  the  const,  form, 
and  the  whole  clause  that  follows  is  viitually  a  Gen.  alter  if.  —  l^sniir; , 
lit  that  might  make  htown,  etc.  The  3  plur.  is  often  employed,  as  here, 
with  an  indefinite  subject,  (and  so  in  Hebrew),  and  thus  it  comes  to  he 
equivalent  to  Hm passive  voice;  comp.  §  49.  3.  b.  See  the  like  in  Dan. 
S;  4,  21.  4;  13,  22,  23.  5r  21.  7:  9, 12, 13,  26,  al.  —  The  thoughts  of  (Mm 
heart  here  means  the  same  as  the  visions  of  the  head  in  v.  28.  The  He- 
brews, like  us,  could  refer  both  lo  the  head  and  heart  as  local  sources 
whence  thougiits  come.  —  i-'jan  ,  p.  SO.  2. 


Cerriiile. 

!TP3^,  i.e.  (as  the  Eelhihh  should  read)  hRW,  for  which  the  Qeri  has 
substituted  the  more  usual  form  flJX  .  The  former  is  the  Hebraizing 
Chaldee,  and  no  valid  objections  can  be  made  against  it.  —  r-;irt  nin  the 
Part,  with  the  verb  Kjn  (to  he),  here  appropriately  designating  the  con- 
(iffiuortce  of  the  action,  g  47. 1.  «.  The  Part,  is  specially  adapted  to  suclia 
purpose;  as  one  may  see  in  Dan.  5: 19.  7:  2,  2,  4,  6—9,  11,  13,  21.  8: 
5,  al.  ^  =fcx  seems  to  be  the  same  as  iiiK ,  the  }>  and  "i  being  exchanged ; 
which  is  not  unfrequent.  Possibly  the  latter  comes  from  an  invei-sion  of 
siKT  ,  of  the  root  n»-\  tosee.  Or  perhaps  iVtt  is  simply  an  adverbial  form 
from  the  demonst.  pronoun  dVn  ,  those,  these,  and  so  means  there  '^  see 
there ;  just  as  risn  ecce,  comes  from  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  in  Hebrew. 
The  later  derivation  seems  to  me  more  probable,  on  the  ground  of  anal- 
ogy. Coupled  with  the  preceding,  it  reminds  us  of  the  elSov  xai  iSov  of 
John  in  the  Apocalypse.  —  in  corresponds,  as  in  later  Heh.,  to  our  in- 
def  article  a,  an  ;  ,so  sis  in  the  N.  Test.  —  a^  I  have  translated  lofty, 
beeause  the  word  indicates  extensiveness  in  any  direction.  In  Heb.  it  is 
said  of  a  long  way,  1  K.  19:  7,  and  of  long  continued  attention,  Isa.  21;  7 ; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  simple  idea  of  magnitude,  marked  before 
by  tfs'jJ ,  would  be  repeated  again  so  soon.  The  sense  I  have  given  to  a^ 
is  evidently  appropriate.  So  Leng.,  hock.  —  tit  (ziV)  from  hhi  to  shine, 
the  first  n  of  the  root  conforming  (o  the  vowel  ivhieli  precedes,  the  second 
n  is  dropped,  and  the  original  1  of  the  root  (verb  ^i )  resumed.  — 
DSt^  ,  Part,  of  Dip ,  see  Par.  p.  68.  —  l^ii';! ,  n-  siiff.,  \~.  (riv),  for  hn-i  , 
from  ns"i  to  see.  The  whole  verse  forms  a  simple  hut  very  graphic  de- 
scription. 

(32)  Tliis  wiis  tlie  image  —  itE  head  was  of  pure  gold  :  its  brenst  niid  ariiis  of  sil- 
ver ;  its  belly  and  lliighs  of  brass. 

aiiTi^ ,  the  Gen.  of  materiaL     Strictly  considered,   however,  the 
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noun  dST  is  mentally  supplied  before  this ;  and  the  like  in  respect  to  the 
following  Genitives.  —  ao  good,  applied  to  gold,  of  course  means  pure. 
— ''piil!!>  pi-  with  suff.,  from  '"'in,  plural  because  the  breast  is  bifonn. 
— Tji^'i-il,  in  the  same  way  as  tlie  preceding,  the  pi.  being  employed 
because  !he  Chaidee  has  no  dual.  —  inij'a ,  p!.  of  T^rc ,  —  f^ra-ii ,  suff. 
pi.  fera.  of  TO"!^ .  As  to  the  sufF,  n-  instead  of  T^i —  as  before,  see 
Gramm.  p.  36,  top.  The  plur.  fem.  often  takes  suffixes  which  belong 
to  the  sing.,  because  ihe  form  is  loo  well  marked  to  he  mistaken.  So 
in  the  Syrlac. 

(33)  Tliel^a  wcie  of  iron,  the  feet  pavlly  of  iron  and  partly  of  tiaj. 
■'hipid ,  suff.  p!.  of  pd  (=  Heb.  pra)  leg.  —  ■^nibs'i ,  suff.  pi.  of  Va-i  or 
iaT .  —  lilTSQ ,  so  the  Kethibh  should  be  pointed ;  hut  ihe  vowels  in  the 
text  are  designed  for  tlie  Qeri,  which  reads  ynyq  fera.  plur.  beciiuee  tST 
(the  antecedent)  is  feminine.  Tet  many  nouns  (and  perhaps  this  one)  are 
of  the  common  gender,  -i^a  is  the  const,  of  yQ,pa>-t  or  portion.  It  is 
quite  plain,  that  the  different  materials,  which  constituted  the  different 
parts  of  the  gigantic  image,  are  designed  to  symbolize  different  dynasties ; 
and  that  the  last,  the  extreme  lower  part  of  which  is  a  mixture  of  iron 
and  clay,  (besides  the  divisions  of  the  toes  in  the  feet),  is  designed  to 
symbolize  a  very  heterogeneous  and  mixed  domination. 

ne  was  out  ont  without  liancls,  snd 
iiid  crufiliGil  them. 

""i  "i? )  lit-  '""it^  thai,  i.  e.  until  the  time  when.  Tiiis  shows  that  the 
cutting  out  of  the  stone,  and  its  action  upon  the  image,  were  subsequent  to 
the  complete  formation  of  all  parts  of  the  image.  It  is  of  importance  to 
note  this  circumstance,  as  it  has  an  important  tiearing  on  the  explanation 
of  this  compound  symbol.  —  n^iarn,  Hebraizing  form  of  3  fem.  Ithpeal. 
A  common  form  here  would  be  ri'iiapn ,  (p.  49.  2)  ;  but  the  double 
Seghol-ending  is  very  common  in  verbs  which  end  in  "i,  and  so  here  we 
have  nnj  —  for  n^j  — ,  p.  63.  3d  Gutt.  3.  —  nV-^^,  lit.  which  was  not  = 
without.  So  in  Syriac,  ]i»  (d''l6),  mlkout.  —  ■)71''3 ,  Hebraizing  dual  form 
of  "1^,  with  a  prefix  prep.  The  proper  Chaidee  has  no  dual.  Only  a 
few  forms  of  this  kind  find  a  place  in  the  biblical  Chaidee  ;  §  31.  2,  — 
nn^J,  3  fem.  Peal  of  Knia,  p.  72.  —  SBpn  emph.  form  of  soti  in  v.  83. — 
np'jin ,  3  fem.  Aph.  of  pp'i ,  the  reg.  and  proper  Chaidee  form  would  be 
ni^fls  (p.  63),  hut  the  n  prefix  is  Hebraistic  (p.  49,  6),  and  the  Segholate 
form  riI5'n—  sliows  the  tendency  fo  Hebraize  in  the  teiminations  of  these 
fem.  forms ;  comp.  p.  49.  3.  4,  —  Without  hands  plainly  means,  without 
human  power  or  aid,  the  hand  being  the  common  symbol  of  power; 
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comp.  Dan,  8;  25.  Job  34:  20,  for  the  like  expressions.  —  T<^'^n  is  a  very 
strong  expression ;  for  it  designates,  more  appropriately,  the  crushing  of 
grain  in  a  mill.  That  the  force  of  expression  is  fully  transferred  here, 
is  evident  from  the  nest  verse,  which  represents  the  crushing  to  he  so 
complele,  that  the  wind  takes  away  that  which  has  been  crushed,  as  it 
does  the  chaff  of  a  threshing  floor.  The  Wow  of  the  stone,  although  it 
directly  fell  upon  liie  feet  of  iron  and  clay,  was  so  vehement,  that  the 
whole  image,  by  violent  eonciisaioti  and  consequent  fall  was  reduced  to 
powder.  "Whatever  the  four  kingdoms  in  reality  were,  which  in  this 
case  are  syinbolized,  one  thing  is  clear,  viz.  that  the  stone,  when  it  makes 
its  appearance  and  fiills  upon  them,  utterly  annihilates  them  all.  So 
much,  at  ail  events,  lies  on  the  very  face  of  the  symbol  in  question. 

(35)  Tticn  were  crushed  at  once  iron,  dny,  brnss,  silver,  and  gold,  nnd  they  bo- 
camo  like  chaff  of  (lie  summer  tUresliing  floor,  huiI  the  wind  look  llicm  av:ay.  and  no 
plaeo  was  found  for  them  ;  and.  the  stone  which  smote  the  imsge,  became  a  gi'eat 
1,  and  filled  ell  the  earth. 


i;''ii*a,  the  lirst  vowel  being  a  contracted  one,  from  the  original  "i7t!N3, 
lit.  in  the  then,  i.  q.  then.  —  Ip'n ,  root  pljt ,  with  long  vowel  under  ^  as  a 
compensation  for  Dagh.  f.  omitted  in  p;  §  19,  1.  b.  —  mn?,  adv.  com-  , 
pounded  of  a  and  rrin  =  sin ,  which  is  either  fern,  or  emph.  of  Tn .  In 
the  four  nouns  that  follow,  the  emph.  form  of  all  shows  an  implied  ctrti- 
cle,  (so  in  v.  24),  since  in  v.  33  (hey  take  the  simple  absolute  form.  'Hie 
ast/ndic  conatruction  here  is  also  remarkable;  hut,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  it  is  frequent  in  this  hook.  Here  it  is  in  good  taste,  also,  for 
ali  the  parts  named  are  closely  connected  in  one  whole.  —  lin ,  3  pi.  Peal 
of  iTifi,  here  (as  often)  meaning  became.  —  "iis,  chaff]  need  not  be  de- 
rived from  153  to  blind,  nor  from  IBS  dust,  (whence  "i^s,  Ges.),  because 
chaff  blinds  one  when  blown  in  his  eyes,  or  dust  produces  the  same  effect. 
This  is  too  fanciful.  It  seems  to  be  plainly  allied  to  "lia  sHn,  i.  e,  of 
men,  while  lis  (distinguished  merely  by  the  mode  of  pointing)  is  the 
cuticle  of  grain;  both  words  being  from  "lis  nudusfttit.  —  ^^^st,  const, 
pi,  of  ^^^( ,  which  is  probably  from  TH  ,  excidit,  to  fall  out,  as  grain  from 
the  sheaf,  —  a^p  =  the  Heb,  yp__ ,  swrnmer,  irreg.  Segholate,  §  29.  5,  b. 

—  K^  . . .  !)3 ,  no,  none.  —  riDFuin ,  Ithpeal,  with  id  radical  transposed,  §  10. 
5.  b.  —  niin,  3  fem.  Peal  of  Njrt,  the  usual  form  would  he  nin,  p.  72, 
Peal.  But  sometimes  the  fem.  here  imitates  the  fem.  in  the  other  con- 
jugations (which  is  n-)  ;  see  naia,  Dan.  4: 19.*  —  i^ai  ^  Heb.  iis ,  and 
i  Nin  means  to  hecome,  in  Chaldee,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Hebrew. 

—  pst^n,  contracted  for  ns^a  (see  p.  63.  3d  Gutl.  3),  s  being  liere  a 

*  This  remark  is  omitted  in  Gramm.  p,  74.  t. 
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Gutt,  in  the  root,  find  not  a  mere  Quiescciit.  —  Ki'-^X ,  emph.  of  i"n>t  = 
Heb.  y-is .  This  word  exhibits  the  iransmutaiion  of  the  Heb.  s  into  the 
Chald.  S ;  an  occurrence  not  very  unfrequent. 

The  reader  must  not  snpiiosc,  tlinl  all  (lie  four  monarchies  arc  sjmliolized  heve  as 
coexisting  and  cantemporaneoiis,  when  the  final  blow  is  given.  The  explanation  in  ihe 
sequel  shows  plainly,  that  thej  are  successiee.  But  inasniuch  as  one  dynasty  wont 
over  into  another,  in  regular  sueeession,  the  last  became  the  loid  ensemble  and  repre- 
seatattae  of  the  whole :  and  when  it  was  smitten,  in  a  eerjain  sense  all  perished  to- 
gether. One  thing  should  he  apeeiallT  noted  here,  viz.  that  an  end  of  all  is  made, 
when  the  fifth  kingdom  beffins  to  ho  set  op.  So  the  test:  "They  were  eruslied  a( 
once  or  altogether,  the  iron,  clay."  etc.  Their  ntter  do.siruetion  is  most  graphically  de- 
seribed,  by  the  subsequent  image  of  chaff  blown  away  by  the  wind.  Noplace,  there- 
fore, is  found  for  thera. 

(36)  This  is  the  dream;  and  the  interpretation  thereof  will  we  now  declaie  before 

'I'SKS,  §  21.  Daniel  again  includes  liis  companions  with  liimself;  for 
this  seems  to  be  Ihe  meaning  of  ihe  1st  plur.  here.  The  phtrcUis  mafes- 
IcUictts  he  surely  would  not  apply  to  himself,  on  such  an  occasion ;  and  it 
would  therefore  seem  that  he  speaks  commimicative,  comp.  vs.  17, 18, 23, 
above. 

(3:j  Thou,  Okingi'artking  of  kings,  on  n-liom  the  God  of  heaven  iiath  hp?towed 
dominion,  strength,  and  power  and  gloi'y. 

hros,  see  v.  31.  —  ■r^^  ,  .  .  "i^,  lit,  to  whom  of  the  2d  pers.,  wliich  we 
cannot  so  express  in  English,  but  the  sense  of  which  I  hare  given  alMve. 
The  ■'^  of  course  belongs  to  the  T|^  ,  and  gives  to  it  a  relative  sense,  al- 
though separated  far  from  it.  —  n^s ,  Nom.  before  the  verb  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis,  —  The  four  nouns  that  follow  are  all  of  the  emph.  form,  and 
from  their  specific  meaning  here,  would  claim  an  ariich  in  the  Hebrew ; 
§32.  1.  —  ne;??!,  with  S,  comes  from  =i;5h,  a  Hebraizing  Segholate. 
The  two  first  nouns  are  asyndic,  but  the  last  two  have  each  8(1}.  The 
writer  probably  designed  to  couple  them  as  one  compound — splendid 
power.  The  firmness  of  Daniel  is  conspicuous  here.  He  does  not 
merely  ascribe  splendor  and  power  to  the  king,  (which  he  might  well 
do),  but  solemnly  reminds  him,  that  all  this  is  due  lo  the  God  of  heaven, 
who  ia  not  only  King  of  kings,  but  King  of  him  who  is  every  day  saluted 
with  this  high  title. 

(38)  And  wherever  dwell  Iho  Sons  of  men,  the  licaat  of  the  field,  or  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  into  thy  hand  hath  he  given  [ihem],  and  made  thee  ruler  over  them  all;  thoo 
art  that  head  of  gold. 

'■^-iiani  =  ^i^sa  in  its  heal  sense,  wherever.     The  ^3  is  an  intensive 
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here,  as  in  ■'Tbnp-bD,  ^  fi  ibo(e  Our  English  word  wherever  ex- 
presses the  idea  nith  sufficient  exaeineaa.  —  l-i-iSTiPeal  Pari,  of  -.I'n, 
but  the  voweh  helong  to  the  Qen,  'j^'i^'j ,  with  a  moiahle  "iodl  Tl  e 
Kethibh  would  he  appropnately  pointed  T^'^^t  and  thus  written  it  la 
simply  a  HebraiziDi^  form  (hke  Q-' jsp) ;  and  inasmuch  ■}«  it  sHnds  here 
so  written,  and  ilso  m  4  32  fi  2t>  it  appears  that  the  Mawiitei  hive 
been  too  sohciloua  to  cunfoim  the  text  to  the  proper  Chaldee  I  prefei 
the  Kethibh,  as  being  Hebraeo-Chaldaic.  —  Sons  ij  men  common  m  He 
brew  for  men,  ffianfcW,  but  more  frequent  slill  in  Chaldee  and  Sjnac. 
—  n5"^n,  const,  of  nj^n  (be-va),  from  x;n  to  Ine  final  t  here  being  put 
for  1  of  the  root  (§  20,  1),  the  Vav  is  resumed  where  the  fern  formdtn  e 
fT-^  is  added.  —  {ciajemph.  form  of^s,Jield  but  the  probable  root 
(yizi  inanis/uit)  seems  io  indicate  either  desert  or  {like  fpjj/tOi)  an  un 
activated  place,  i.  e.  desiitute  of  houses,  hedges  etc  —Fowl  of  the  air 
generic  like  niin .  That  "i^'OB  often  designates  the  mr  there  can  be  no 
more  doubt,  than  that  the  corresponding  Heb.  woid  does  —  In  IT'3  3T* 
the  3  before  the  noun  conveys  the  appropriate  bense  mio  The  hind 
grasps  and  wields.  To  put  anything  into  it,  is  to  commit  it  io  the  dis 
posal  of  the  person  to  whom  the  hand  belongs  — "^d^c."!!  Aph  with 
euffi,  hath  made  thee  io  rule.  The  root  of  this  m  ord  points  out  the  mean 
ing  of  StUtan,  i.  e.  inbc;  with  l-  formative.  —  In  il^sa  )>^  is  a  noun 
(root  iia)  with  a  suff.  j  hence  the  Dagh.  forte  in  i  lit  over  ike  totality 
oftkem.  —  !*!'Ji:=the  verb  ar(,  §  40.  1.  Still  it  earn  e«  i  kind  of  de 
monstrative  force  with  it,  like  that  of  the  Greek  ovzoi,  ind  is  equn  ilent 
to  thou  oH  the  very  or  that  same.  —  haicn  emph  of  a.\-i  for  b>«-i  The 
description  given  in  this  verse  of  the  extensile  dominion  of  Nebiithad 
nezzar,  is  of  course  not  to  be  literally  urged ;  fot  in  a  couit  compliment 
or  address,  (which  must  be  such  as  not  (o  give  oftence)  who  can  exact 
literal  exegesis?  Is  Paul  to  be  taxed  with  utteiing  a  fulsome  com 
pliment,  when  he  addresses  Festus  with  his  usual  title  "AQatiaiH^  Acts 
26:  25.  That  this  method  of  describing  extensive  dominion  was 
common  in  the  Semitic  dialects,  is  evident  from  Gen,  1:  26.  Ps.  8; 
6—8,  corap.  Heb.  2;  7,  8,  and  Jer.  27:  6.  28:  14,  The  reader  would 
err,  as  I  apprehend  the  matter,  if  be  should  attempt  to  prove  from  this 
golden  head,  that  the  Babylonish  empire  under  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
actually  larger  and  more  powerful  than  any  of  the  three  lliat  followed. 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  placed  at  the  head,  because  the  symbolic  vision  begins 
with  him;  and  the  natural  mode  of  describing  the  image  was  to  begin 
with  its  moat  striking  part —  t?ie  head.  The  assumption,  that  the  whole 
is  a  mere  artifice  of  the  writer,  by  which  he  makes  Daniel  flatter  the 
king,  by  giving  him  such  a  preference  (for  in  this  light  some  view  it) 
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over  others,  seems  to  be  but  ill-matched  with  the  bold  and  faitViful  and 
fearless  character  of  the  man  as  elsewhere  represented.  D-iversiiy  of  parts 
and  of  metals,  in  the  present  case,  is  requisite  in  order  to  designate  va- 
riety of  dj-naaties.  No  comparison  of  their  respective  extent  or  impor- 
tance is  to  be  made  out  of  this ;  for,  plainly,  the  wiiter  has  himself  made 
the  comparison  in  tlie  sequel  by  express  language — inferior  to  thee  — 
rule  over  all  the  earth — mighty  as  iron  which  crmheth  everything. 

r  to  ihiue;  niid  unolher 


'^TO.':,  Stiff,  form  of  the  prep.,  from  ^P3.  — 1=^0  =  n!i:bn,  §31, 1. — 
"i-ins,  adj.  for  n'^'inx,  ib.  —  ss^X,the  points  belong -to  the  Qeri,  s'ltt. 
The  Masorites  rejected  the  emph.  form,  because  they  regarded  the  word 
as  adverbial;  but  the  word  may  be  fern.,  and  the  objection  then  virtually 
ceases.  The  Kethibh  should  be  read  NSiK  — Ti^,  the  ■|'?  of  compari- 
son. The  si'foer  portion  of  the  linage,  to  which  this  second  dominion 
corresponds,  is  not  here  named ,  but  in  respect  io  the  third  dominion, 
brass  is  specified  as  the  corre-ponding  symbol,  which  of  course  shows 
that  the  writer  couples,  in  hi*  own  mind,  the  second  dominion  with  the 
silver,  see  in  v.  32.  —  nsn-'^ri ,  fern,  of  ■'ty^)>pi ,  formed  like  the  stat.  emph. 
in  Dec.  VIII.  p.  91.  In  this  case,  it  distinguishes  the  '^'inx  here  from 
the  same  word  above,  and  is  in  apposition  with  the  latter  "^ns ,  —  Reign 
over  aS  the  earth,  an  expression  not  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  geographical 
sense,  but  as  a  popular  phrase,  indicating  wide  and  uncontrolled  domina- 
tion !  comp.  Gen.  41:  54.  Jer.  84:  1.  50:  23.  Ezek.  22:  4.  2  Chron.  36; 
23,  where  Cyrus,  in  Lis  proclamation,  says  :  "All  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  hath  the  Ixird  God  of  heaven  given  unto  me."  So  Luke  2:  1. 
To  this  third  dynasty  is  ascribed  a  wider  domain  than  to  the  preceding 
one.  The  second  is  described  as  inferior  to  the  first, '^iW  n^'^n;  while 
the  third  is  represented  as  a  domain  of  the  widest  extent.  What  dynasty 
is  represented  by  the  respective  portions  of  the  compound  Colossus,  will 
be  a  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  sequel. 

(40)  And  a  fourth  dominion  shall  be  strong  as  Iraii ;  Hitogctlier  m  iron  crushes 
rnidgriudi  to  pieces  everything  — c\eii  as  iron  which  dashes  in  pieces  —  all  these  will 
it  crash  and  dash  in  pieces. 

k\^  apoc.  of  P1=^a,  §  31,  1 S}"'?"'?'!!  the  vowels  belong  to  the 

Qeri  H!tS''S-i ,  which  is  the  usual  norma!  form  of  the  fem.  in  nouns  with 
the  ending  i- ,  e.  g.  ■'S^S'i .  Instead  of  the  normal  form,  (which  changes 
the  last  ■>  into  K  when  accession  is  made),  the  biblical  Cbaldee  retains 
the  Todh  final,  and  makes  it  movable.  Our  text,  therefore,  should  be  writ- 
ten n;s^3-i  ;  see  p.  96,  under  No.  Vni.  —  fiB-'pn  is  an  epithet  primarily 
applicable  to  physical  hardness,  compactness,  strength,  like  that  of  iron,  as 
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the  text  intimates.  It  does  not  designate,  in  respect  to  llie  fourlli  dynasty, 
its  potency  by  reason  of  numbers,  but  its  resistless  energy  in  deKtroying.  — 
■^^  ^?I?"^3  is  not  causal  here,  but  simply  jiis^  as,  akogetkef  as,  quite  like, 
etc.;  see  on  v.  8  ahove,  fortheformof  expi-ession.  —  P'^J]'?  ,  Aph.  Part. 
■with  n  reiained ;  the  idea  of  crushing  as  grain  is  crushed  in  a  mill, 
which  is  tlie  appropriate  meaning  of  this  word,  is  very  gi'ophic.  — 
i'jn ,  Part.,  comminuit  to  reduce  to  small  pieces,  or  contwdit  to  bruise  to 
pieces,  answer  well  to  t!ie  Chaldee  word.  Our  vulgar  smash  comes  very 
exactly  to  it.  It  serves  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  description.  The 
corresponding  word  is  rr'i?:  and  inr.  ,  both  of  which  (from  sy^)  are 
nearly  synonymous  with  ^cn,.  Even  as  iron  that  dashes  in  pieces,  re- 
sumes or  repeats  the  comparison  already  intimated,  for  the  sake  of  im- 
pressing on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  ii'on-like  power  of  the  dynasty. 
—  T'iK-bs  ,  according  to  the  accents,  belongs  to  K?^'?.  But  this  mars  the 
sense  and  the  grammar.  To  what  can  ]'^ii^  relate,  if  such  a  construction 
be  adopted  ?  As  the  apodosis  must  begin,  therefore,  with  ^2 ,  we  might 
expect  another  3  (as)  =so  before  it.  But  this  is  often  lefi  unexpressed; 
which  is  frequent  also  in  Hebrew.  The  subject  of  ^1P1  pnn  is  ^sV?- 
p^B  is  Apii.  3  fem.  Put.  of  ppn,  and  sSn  is  Ful.  Peal  of  vf] ,  5  be- 
cause the  1  excludes  the  Dagh.  forte.  In  English,  the  three  verbs  are 
well  represented  by  crvsh,  smash,  and  dash  to  pieces. 

(41]  Am!  silica  (hoasawest  ths  feet  and  ihe  iocs,  b  part  of  them  the  day  of  ihe  pot- 
tec  imd  n  part  of  ihcin  iron,  the  dominion  shall  be  divided,  and  there  shall  be  of  the 
fivmneBS  of  iron  in  it,  inasraueh  as  tliou  saweat  iron  mingled  with  the  whitish  cluy. 

I'n  ^  ii^N ,  quod,  since  that,  because  that,  nnt^tli ,  n  paragogic^  2  sing. 
Peal.  —  iinra  twice,  the  vowels  being  for  the  Qeri  inra ,  see  on  v.  33  j 
lihs^  (so  the  Kethibh)  being  masc,  the  Punctators  have  changed  it  to  the 
fem.  form,  so  as  to  agree  with  the  usual  gender  of  the  antecedents.  But 
may  not  ^JT  have  been  of  the  common  gender?  If  so,' the  change  is  un- 
necessary. —  KPaaJ ,  emphatic  fem.  Part,  of  3SJ ,  used  here  as  an  abstract 
noun,  thai  which  is  stable,  Jirm,  i.  e.  stability,  firmness.  —  KJ^'J  ,  argilla, 
white  clay,  sDoli  as  potters  use,  and  so  (with  CjSri)  it  is  named  above 
cloi/  of  the  potter.  The  idea  must  be,  that  the  clay  in  the  image  was 
hardened  by  fire,  otherwise  the  feet  and  legs  could  hardly  be  imagined  to 
support  the  body  of  the  Colossus.  But  still  it  was,  even  in  that  condi- 
tion, far  inferioi'  to  tlie  iron  in  point  of  hardness  and  firmness. 

(i2)  And  sincQ  the  toes  of  the  feec  were  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  clay,  in  part 
l!io  doiniiiion  shall  be  stning,  and  in  part  it  shall  be  briltle. 

■|in?^  as  above —  rsp  'io,see  on  1:2  above.  —  iTiian  fem.  (r  for  the 
Hoh.  v),bntile,  friable,  i.e.  that  which  can  be  easily  broken  or  separated. 

There  is  a  clear  intimation,  in  these  last  two  verses,  that  the  fourth  dy- 
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nasty  is  uf  quite  a  different  complexioa  from  the  other  three.  The 
brittle  and  the  sirmff  are  commingled  in  it.  But  not  merely  tliis.  In 
describing  the  second  dynasty  above,  which  includes  the  breast  and  arms, 
nothing  ia  said  or  made  of  the /wafers  attached  to  the  hands,  because  no 
special  significancy  is  designed  to  be  given  to  them.  But  here  the  toes 
are  twice  mentioned  separately  from  the  feet,  (vs.  41, 42).  Why  ?  Let 
the  reader  turn  to  chap,  vii,  where  is  another  vision  of  these  four  monarch- 
ies much  more  full  and  explicit  than  the  present  one,  and  he  will  there 
find  len,  korm  of  the  fourth  beast  (vs.  7,  20),  distinguished  in  the  same 
way,  which  are  explained  by  the  angel-interpreter  (7: 24)  as  meaning  len 
kings,  —  ten  who  are  to  precede  the  little  horn  (vs.  8,  20,  24),  which,  be- 
yond all  reasonable  doubt,  symbolizes  AnthiocLus  Epiphanes.  The  ten  toes, 
in  the  passage  before  us,  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  clay,  appear,  there- 
fore to  designate,  in  a  special  manner,  the  ten  kings  who  precede  (he  king 
symbolized  by  the  little  horn,  whose  reign  and  character  correspond  well 
with  the  symbol  of  the  iron  and  (he  clay.  But  the  ten  kings,  although  enig- 
matically intimated,  are  not  here  brought  to  special  view,  nor  is  anything 
here  said  of  the  Utile  horn.  Diverse  in  the  mode  of  repi-esentation,  but 
not  in  substantial  meaning,  is  Dan.  8:  S— 12.  But  we  sliall  find  some  fur- 
ther characteristics  of  this  dynasty  in  the  next  verse;  to  which  we  now 
come. 

(43]  Since  tliou  sawest  iron  minglcil  wllh  the  w]utish  cloy,  they  sliall  inteiniirglc 
with  the  seed  of  men,  but  iliey  shall  not  cleave  together  this  wiih  iliat,  see !  even  as 
iron  cannot  mingle  wilh  clay. 

Since  ihou  sawest,  etc.  It  does  not  seem  to  hav*  been  duly  noticed  by 
interpreters  here,  that  v.  43  is  coordinate  with  vs.  41,  42,  which  com- 
mence wilh  the  same  expression.  That  the  i  of  connection  is  omitted, 
is  quite  usual  in  this  book,  as  already  remarked.  The  ground  of  such  an 
arrangement  may  be  easily  explained.  Vs.  41, 42  explain  the  mixture  of 
the  iron  and  clay,  as  symbolizing  an  empire  which  is  both  weak  and 
strong,  i.  e.  has  some  weak  points  and  some  strong  ones.  Evidently  the 
mixture  of  iron  and  clay  in  the  feet  and  toes,  indicates  that  the  colossal 
image  has  but  a  frail  support.  Accordingly  when  the  stone  from  the 
mountain  strikes  the  feet,  the  whole  imagefalls  and  is  crushed  to  powder. 
But  here  {v.  43)  the  mixture  of  the  iron  and  clay  is  represented  as  sym- 
bolizing another  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  dynasty  in  question,  viz. 
the  intermixture  of  the  party-ehiefs  of  the  fourth  dynasty  by  marriage, 
in  order  to  promote  their  respective  designs,  and  also  the  failure  of  these 
arrangements  to  accomplish  the  end  proposed.  This  cii'curastance  is  so 
peculiar  from  its  nature,  that  one  at  first  wonders  that  such  a  matter  should 
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be  iiilroduced,  in  oi'der  to  characterize  a  dynasty.  It  implies,  of  course, 
that  there  were  several  chiefs  who  negotiated  intermarriages  ;  for  the 
marriage  of  a  single  reigning  prince  with  some  one,  ov  any  one,  is  such 
an  ordinary  circumstance,  that  there  would  be  uolhing  distinctive  or  char- 
acteristic in  a  symbol  of  it.  It  also  implies,  that  while  the  object  of  such 
alliances  was  union,  or  at  least  a  design  to  bring  about  a  peaceable  state 
of  things,  that  object  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  defeated.  But  the  solu- 
tion of  such  an  eaigmaiical  symbol  it  would  be  difficult  (o  make  out,  had 
not  the  writer  himself  suggested  it  in  another  almost  historically  graphic 
prediction  respecting  the  fourth  dominion  in  chap,  xi,  C,  7,  and  17. 
Chap.  vii.  and  viii,  which  bring  before  us  the  fourth  dynasty,  and  particu- 
larly one  of  the  most  formidable  among  the  chiefs  of  it,  omit  indeed  all 
reference  lo  the  peculiarity  now  in  question.  But  cliap.  xi,  as  just  refer- 
red to  above,  gives  us  an  ample  view  of  what  is  meant.  That  both  this 
and  the  passage  before  us  belong  to  tlie  same  events,  and  to  the  same 
dynasty,  no  one,  I  think,  can  reasonably  call  in  question  for  a  moment. 
The  nature  of  the  case  is  so  entirely  sui  generis,  that  the  coincidence  of 
symbol  and  events  in  both  chapters  is  conclusive.  But  the  historical 
facts  connected  with  the  illustrafion  of  this,  must  be  reserved  for  a  fuller 
account  of  this  matter  in  remarks  on  ch.  xi.  6, 7, 17. 

a'lj^a ,  Part.  pass,  of  Pael,  is  here  substituted  instead  of  the  '{Vfvo  in 
the  preceding  verses.  It  is  probably  adopted  liere,  because  it  is  needed 
in  the  next  clause  to  designate  iiTtermingling  by  marriages.  —  'iia'ijpa , 
Part,  of  Ithpael;  the  implied  subject  here  is  the  t^mt/ed  kings.  —  Ti^^.^for 
-fin'^ ,  see  on  v.  20  above.  —  .^  or  with  the  seedofmen  ;  this  last  phrase, 
seed  of  men,  in  1  Sam.  J:  11,  means  simply  a  mcde.  But  this  would  not 
make  the  requisite  sense  here.  The  woi-d  rinT  also  means/arajVy,  off^mng, 
descendants  ;  which  fits  well  here,  viz.  thei/  shall  intermingle  ly  or  in  ike 
wai/  of  family  alliances.  nii:i3!(  serves  merely  to  show,  that  the  literal  . 
sense  of  ynt  is  not  lo  be  thought  of.  —  •ppa';; ,  Part.  Peal ;  for  the  com- 
mentary, see  Dan.  11:6,  7, 17.  The  ie&ign  o(  Junction  or  wmom,  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  is  wholly  frustrated;  I'^pST  S^  —  ns'n-c:!)  n^,  one 
with  the  other,  or  lit.  this  mth  thai,  which  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
Chaldee  can  express  the  idea  contained  in  the  first  version.  —  xrt ,  ecce, 
see  now,  calling  the  special  attention  of  the  reader  to  tlie  fact,  that  disap- 
pointed alliances  by  marriage  are  also  symbolized  by  the  mixture  of  the 
iron  and  clay,  as  well  as  a  mixed  condition  of  weakness  and  strength, 
which  had  already  been  described.  Altogether  of  the  like  nature  is  the 
symbol  of  the  beast  (Apoe.  !7:  3,  9,  10),  which  has  seven  heads  (v.  3). 
These  indicate,  first, "  seven  mountains,"  £of  Rome] ;  then, "  seven  kings," 
(vs.  9, 10).     In  other  words,  a  significant  symbol  may  he  used  for  more 
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llian  one  purpose  ;  but  when  it  is  so,  llie  wriler  always  lakes  care,  for  the 
sake  of  perspicuity,  and  in  order  (o  aid  tlie  reader,  to  declare  that  be  era- 
ploys  it  ill  tliis  way.     So  in  Ibe  case  before  us. 

(44)  And  in  the  davB  of  those  kings,  iLe  God  of  benvtn  shall  Btt  up  ii  kingdom, 
which  shall  never  be  destroyed,  and  a  dominion  iliat  shall  not  be  left  to  anoilier  peo- 
ple.   It  stiall  crush  and  bring  to  an  end  ali  tho^e  kingdoms  i  bnt  iieelf  sliall  stand 

Those  kings  must  of  course  mean  the  kings  that  belong  to  the  fourth 
dynasty,  although  they  have  not  thus  far  been  expressly  named,  bat 
only  by  implication.  It  is  not  to  be  limited,  as  I  apprehend  the  matter, 
merely  to  the  kings  who  contract  alliances,  but  is  designed  to  comprise 
the  kings  at  large  who  reign  during  the  dynasty.  —  The  phrase  'jini^i''^ 
is  a  general  one,  and  not  of  specific  limitation  like  the  taig  ^ftf'jniff  ixei- 
rais  of  the  N.  Test.  From  the  nature  and  order  of  all  the  preceding 
cases,  this  Mb  kingdom  is  to  be  successive,  not  coetaneous.  This  inde- 
structible and  immutabJe  kingdom  is  to  be  built  on  the  ruins  of  all  the 
others  ;  and  so  it  is  described  as  crushing  and  making  an  end  of  tkem. 
The  explanation  agrees  with  the  account  of  the  symbol,  ts.  34,  35, 
There  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  smiles  (he  feet  of  iron  and  clay, 
and  the  whole  image  falls  and  is  dashed  fo  pieces.  The  symbol  is  per- 
fectly congruous.  All  the  four  empires  are  symbolized  by  one  and  the 
same  image  connected  (ogetber.  "When  the  feet  therefore  that  support 
this  image  are  crushed,  then  falls  the  wliole  Colossus,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  the  empires  represented  by  the 
image  are  successive,  and  must  be  so  considered ;  and  indeed  they  are  so 
represented  by  Daniel  in  his  interpretation  of  the  symbol.  In  the  present 
verse,  the  writer  has  merely  followed  out  the  symbol,  in  his  explanations ; 
and  what  he  says,  if  strictly  urged  without  any  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  symbol,  would  imply  the  contempormieom  existence  of  all  the  four 
monarchies,  when  the  fifth  commences  its  course.  Yet  as  this  would 
altogether  disagree  with  the  actual  nature  of  the  case,  and  with  the  au- 
thor's own  representation  of  the  matter  in  other  passages,  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  hesitate  to  say,  that  when  the  fourth  dynasty  is  crushed,  which 
virtually  comprised  all  the  others,  then  the  whole  are  represented  as  be- 
ing crushed.  It  is  not  necessary,  moreover,  to  suppose  this  crushing  to 
take  place,  afier  the  time  when  the  fif5h  kingdom  had  actually  begun.  If 
it  took  place  as  being  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  coming  or  ushering  in 
of  (he  fifth  kingdom,  then  it  may  well  be  said  that  (his  kingdom  occasioned 
the  crushing.  It  is  enough,  that  before  the  fifth  dynasty  becomes  actu- 
ally established,  the  other  preceding  dynasties  are  no  more.  This  last 
circumstance  seems  very  plainly  to  oppose  the  idea  that  the  Roman  domi- 
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nation  constitutes  the  fourth  dynasty;  for  fliis  had  not  reached  its  acme 
wben  Christianity  was  established.  —  5>anrjn,  Ilhpael.  —  pgw^n,  Fut. 
Ithpae!  of  p3ffi ,  B  transposed,  p.  40, 5.  6  ;  for  Hireq  in  a ,  see  p.  49. 2. 

—  rioni ,  Fut.  Aph.  of  ^=16 ,  p.  67,  top.  —  Kr;=>a ,  p.  92.  Par.  A.  c. 

(45|  Inasmuch  as  thou  sawest,  that  from  the  mountain  a  sfone  was  cut  out  with- 
out hands,  and  crushefl  the  iron,  brass,  clny,  silver,  and  gold,  Ilie  great  God  hath 
made  known  to  the  king  what  shall  be  hereafter  i  the  dream  moreover  is  certain, 
and  the  interpretation  thereot^  faithful. 

■'^  ^3p-is  here  =  "■ti  in  vs.  41,  43 ;  only  more  intensive  in  form,  — 
rTJlsnrr ,  3d  Fem.  Ithpeal,  p,  53.  3d  Gutt.  3.  —  iji  (ti  i^  ,  sec  on.  v.  34. 

—  Iron,  brass,  etc.,  again  asyndic;  see  on  v.  35.  —  vyrh,  as  in  v.  20.  — 
a''3>  is  a,  predicate  of  KsVn,  and  therefore  needs  not  to  be  in  the  slat, 
emph.  —  l'?"'*!'!?  j  Part.  pass.  Aph.  from  lax  ,  with  n  prefix  retained, 
p.  49.  5.  The  object  of  Daniel's  assertion  in  this  case  is  plainly  lo  as- 
sure the  king  that  all  which  he  had  said  was  from  such  a  source,  (viz. 
from  that  «  Grod  in  heaven  who  revealeth  secrets,"  v.  2S),  that  it  might 
be  cotifidentiy  relied  on.  There  is  doubtless  an  implied  reflection  upon 
the  divination  and  soothsaying  of  the  Magi ;  but  not  in  such  a  way  that 
the  king,  or  they,  could  justly  take  any  exception  to  it.  That  Daniel 
stakes  his  future  credit  and  condition  upon  the  certainty  of  what  he  Lad 
disclosed,  lies  upon  the  very  face  of  the  matter.  The  sequel  shows,  that 
the  consciousness  of  NehuchadncEzar,  awakened  by  the  disclosure  of 
Daniel,  testified  to  him  that  the  Hebrew  seer  had  correctly  related  the 
dream ;  and  therefore  he  might  well  conclude,  as  he  seems  for  the  time 
to  have  done,  that  all  which  was  predicted  would  take  place. 

Inasmuch  as  this  dream  of  Nebucliadnezzarconiains  only  the  jsnn  of  wliat  is  more 
fnlly  unfolded  in  chap,  vii,  viii,  si,  I  shall  defer  the  disetisaion  respecting  the  different 
empires,  to  which  it  alludes  by  bringing  lo  view  the  different  Fubslnnces  and  different 
parts  of  the  colossal  image,  until  the  reader  has  further  opportunity  to  become  more 
acqnainlcd  with  Ihe  nature  nnd  object  of  tbe  present  hook. 


■'niBis ,  pi.  suff.  of  ti5H ,  which  however  is  not  used  in  the  sing.,  = 
Heb.  D1BX  where  the  3  is  asssimilated.  —  Comp.  ngoaxvvsai,  e.  g.  in 
Matt.  2:  i  i.  To  fall  on  one's  face  means  to  prostrate  one's  self  to  the  earth, 
untilthefacecomesiacontactwith  the  gronud,— comp.  ns"iN  iinni^ii ,  Gen. 
18:2.  Thisof  itself  would  not  determine  the  quesli on,  however,  whether 
Nebuchadnezzar  meant  to  pay  divine  or  mvil  honors  to  Daniel ;  for  such 
prostration  was  common  before  kings,  princes,  or  indeed  before  any  one 
intended  to  be  specially  honored,  as  well  as  before  God,  when  in  the  atti- 
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tnde  of  adoration.  Abraham  paid  such  an  honor  fothe  cliiidrenof  Heth, 
who  had  given  him  a  burying  place  for  Sarah,  Gen.  23:  7.  Moreover, 
(he  woi-d  "ijo  (§  12. 1. 1),  worshipped,  or  paid  homage,  is  not  decisive  of 
religious  worship,  Neiiliev  would  Ihe  smeel  odors  presented  to  Daniel, 
indicate  with  certainty  tlie  design  of  the  king ;  for  these  are  as  common 
in  the  East  as  prostration,  and  are  in  themselves  merely  a  token  of  special 
honor.  But  the  T^ni'a  is  relied  on,  by  Leng.,  as  evidence  of  reii^ous 
homage,  for  he  speaks  of  it  as  distinct  from  ■,»» ,  the  latter  meaning 
present  or  ffifi  by  one  man  to  another,  while  the  former,  as  he  avers,  de- 
signates oUations  made  to  God.  A  glance  at  nniQ  in  Ges.  Lex.  dissipates 
all  this  ;  for  the  word  is  often  employed  for  common,  and  especially  for 
liberal,  gifts  of  men  (o  each  other,  and  also  foi  trihute  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment, (which  be-its  the  soft  and  couileous  nime  of  finsa)  .  Fi-om  the 
state  of  Nebuchadnezzar s  mind  mho  was  o\erwhe!med  with  astonish- 
ment, we  may  reasonably  conclude  (hat  dt  leisl  he  meant,  by  Lis  pros- 
tration, oblilion'!  and  odors  (o  acknowledge  Daniel  as  (he  accredited 
interpreter  of  the  God  who  had  ihua  le^ealed  secret  things,  and  through 
him  to  present  his  homage  and  obhtions  to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  who 
could  perform  such  wonders  Still  rea  lining  of  this  kind  presupposes 
someiljuraitiationoi  mmdon  religious  matters,  and  how  much  of  this  Neb- 
uchadnezar  possessed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  .say.  That  any  abiding 
conviction  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  above 
the  Babylonish  divinities,  was  now  fastened  on  the  king's  mind,  is  clearly 
negatived  by  the  following  chapters.  But  he  was  a  man  of  vehement  pas- 
sions and  strong  impulses,  and  at  such  a  moment  as  the  one  before  tis,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  went  all  lengths  in  testifying  his  astonishment  and 
solemn  awe.  Daniel  seems,  if  we  consult  the  next  verse,  to  have  been 
rather  the  medium  of  worship  (such  as  it  was),  than  the  direct  object  of  it. 
—  ri2B  A ,  Inf.  Pael  of  tjb? ,  lit.  means  to  pour  otd,  or  (like  the  Greek  aTtiv- 
5a*)  to  maix  a  libation,  etc.  In  this  sense  it  would  apply  only  to  ITih'^J , 
sweet  (liquid)  odorous  svhstances,  and  then  we  must  assume  a  geugma  in 
respect  to  the  preceding  noun.  To  a\otd  the  necessity  of  this,  I  have 
given  to  the  verb  a  secondary  or  tropical  sense,  and  rendered  it  abim- 
dantly  bestow  ;  which,  at  least,  accords  well  with  the  nature  of  (he  oeea- 

(47)  The  king  answered  Daniel  and  said:  It  is  (rue.lhat  yam  God  is  tlie  very 
Goil  oi'gods,  and  Lord  of  kings,  and  ihe  Ke veal er  of  secret  tilings,  iiiiiimudi  as  tlioo 
hast  been  able  to  reveal  iliis  seetet. 

aijip  "I'a  ,  lit,  of  a  truth,  i.  e.  it  belongs  to  truth,  or  is  a  part  of  it  =  Iruli/, 
verily.  I  have  rendered  the  phrase  simply  trtie,  in  order  (o  conform  the 
expression  to  our  usual  idiom.  —  lianis,  sing,  with  2  plur.  pron.  suff,. 
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wbere  yow  relates  io  Daniel  and  liis  companions,  sill  =  avtos  iati, 
=  the  very,  the  self-sante.—  N^a  ,  Part  noun,  Dec.  III.  b.  p.  91,  N  being 
radical  not  emph.  —  nVa ,  another  Part,  noun,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  a 
verbal  sense,  —  P^B'' ,  2d  pers.  sing.,  for  Daniel  was  the  only  one  who 
revealed  the  mystery  which  the  king  had  in  view.  The  suffix  above  {your) 
points  to  the  God  of  both  Daniel  and  his  friends,  to  whom  these  Hebrews 
held  a  common  relation ;  but  the  interpretation  of  the  dream  was  given 
only  by  Daniel.  Lengerke  insinuates,  that  all  which  is  here  ascribed  to 
Mebucliadnezzar,  is  the  result  of  design  in  the  author  of  the  book,  who 
wrote  it  in  the  Maccabaean  limes,  intending  by  it  to  make  a  show  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  heathen  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  he  compares  the  narration  of  what 
was  now  said,  to  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Aniiochus  Epiphanes  on  his  death- 
bed, as  related  in  2  Mace,  ix.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  such  a  person  as  N'ebuchadnezzar 
to  demean  himself  in  the  manner  here  described,  in  circumstances  such 
as  his.  But  to  controvert  such  matters  with  Lengerke,  would  force  me 
to  quit  the  appropriate  business  of  commentary,  and  go  to  arguing  the 
question  :  Whether  anything  of  a  vdraculmis  nature  is  possible  ?  I 
deem  it  to  be  out  of  place  to  piii-sue  such  a  discussion  here.  I  have  pro- 
fessed my  belief  ill  the  supernatural,  whenever  and  wherever  an  important 
object  was  to  be  accomplished  by  it,  which  could  not  well  be  accomplished 
in  other  ways.  Credibie  iestimony  then  becomes  the  main  question,  for 
those  who  admit  such  a  position ;  and  for  myself,  I  feel  disposed  to  re- 
gard the  book  before  us  as  containing  such  testimony.  Our  Saviour  calls 
Daniel  a.  prophet,  Matt.  24:  15. 

(48)  Then  the  king  promoted  Daniel,  and  gave  him  large  and  numerous  prcsenls, 
and  made  him  ruler  over  all  the  province  of  Biibjlon,  and  chief  ovcrsiici-  over  all  the 
wise  men  of  Babylon. 

■'9'!  Pacl  of  NS"! ,  lit.  made  great,  i.  e.  great  in  office  or  slalion  ^=  pro- 
moted. —  15']2'i  ,  intens.  form  of  ~'i  ,  with  the  fern.  plur.  ending. 
—  riD''"ia,  const,  form,  province;  which  here  probably  means  the  sa- 
^apy  of  Babylonia.  —  ^''pb  an ,  principal  15D  =•  overseer  or  praefeeL 
What  the  particular  duties  of  this  office  were,  we  do  not  know.  That 
Daniel  so  managed  them  as  to  keep  clear  of  divination  by  sorcery  or 
astrology,  and  of  the  performance  of  heathen  rites,  would  seem  to  be  im- 
plied by  the  account  of  his  demeanor  which  is  given  in  the  book  of  Daniel. 
That  every  overseer  of  the  kind  here  named  should  have  deputies  under 
him,  (vTittQxoi;  oixovoixot),  was  the  common  custom  of  the  East;  which 
accounts  for  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  next  verse. 
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(49)  And  Daniel  maile  request  of  thi;  ting,  and  he  appointed  ovee  the  business 
of  the  province  of  Bnbvlon,  Shadracb,  Meshiu'li,  and  Abednego.  Anil  Daniel  was  in 
the  gate  of  the  king. 

Kn"i''l3,  prop,  seroice  of  any  kind,  but  here  the  husiness  of  the  king, 
whether  it  concerned  government  or  revenue.  —  "'ira ,  in  (he  gate.  This 
was  of  course  at  the  entrance  into  the  palace,  and  hence  it  seems  indi- 
rectly lo  designate  (lie  palace  itself,  e.  g.  as  threshold  designates  the  whole 
building.  Thus:  "Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates  I"  seems  to  mean: 
•Be  thou  loftily  erected,  0  temple,'  viz.  as  a  lit  dwelling  place  of  God, 
Ps.  24:  7.  When  it  is  said  that  Daniel  was  at  (he  door  or  gate  of  the 
king,  I  understand  the  idea  expressed  to  be,  that  he  was  the  leading 
courtier,  or  was  he  who  introduced  to  the  king  those  who  visited  the 
palace.  To  this  place,  as  head  of  all  the  Magi,  Daniel  was  pi'obably 
DOW  entitled  by  virtue  of  his  office,  as  well  as  hy  the  fiivor  of  the  king. 


CHAPTER  m. 

[This  cliaplci'  might  be  ciiliticd  :  TUe  marlijrJom  of  Sliadrach,  Meshnili  snti  Abed- 
nego.  NebnchadnezEar  makes  a  colossal  image,  and  ereeis  it  near  fo  Eabjlon.  He 
Bummons  all  his  leading  civil  ofiieera  to  the  dedicnlion  of  the  new  idol.  When  ihey 
had  assembled,  proclsniation  is  madei  that  all  fhull  fall  down  and  worship  it,  when- 
ever the  mnsic  shall  give  the  signal.  All  who  refuse  to  do  this  are  to  be  east  into  a 
fiery  fniunce,  vs.  1— fl.  Tlie  mass  assembled  at  the  dedication  obey  the  king's  com- 
mand. But  some  of  the  Chaldeans  (Magi),  pereeiving  thni  the  three  friends  of  Dan- 
iel failed  to  do  so,  fjive  information  to  the  king,  vs.  7 — 12.  Kcbnchadneizar,  in  a 
rage,  sends  for  the  disobedient  Hebrews,  and  inqnircs  of  them  whether  the  informa- 
tion is  trne ;  threatening,  at  the  some  time,  severe  punishment  in  ease  of  cominned 
disobedience.  The  offendei-s  do  not  deny  the  charge  of  Iransgreasing  the  king's  com- 
mandment, and  moreover  they  openly  doclHro  their  intention  not  to  obey  him  in  this 
mailer,  vs.  13 — 18.  The  enraged  king  instantly  commaniis  them  to  ho  thrown  into 
the  fiery  furnace,  which  is  heated  to  an  unnsual  degree.  The  men  who  were  the  im- 
mediate insti'nmenCs  of  executing  this  command,  are  destroyed  by  the  vehement 
heat  of  the  furnace,  while  the  three  Hebrews,  being  bound  and  east  into  it  with  all 
their  garments  upon  them,  are  not  so  mncli  as  scorched  by  ihe  flames,  vs.  19— S3. 
Speedily  the  king,  who  seems  to  have  been  present  to  see  the  execution  of  Ms  sen- 
tence, perceives  that  the  three  men  are  loosed  from  their  bands,  nnd  thnt  a  fourth 
personage,  who  wore  a  snpernatnral  aspect,  was  walking  calmly  and  conversing  with 
them,  in  the  midst  of  (he  furnace,  vs.  24,  25.  Overawed  by  this  spectacle,  the  king 
comes  near  the  furnace,  and  commands  the  three  Hebrews  to  come  out  from  it.  All 
the  king's  officers  around  him  perceive,  that  the  fire  had  made  no  injmioua  impres- 
sion npon  the  accused.  Nebachadnezzar,  lilted  with  awe  and  consternalion,  declares 
his  gratitude  to  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  for  having  delivered  ihem  j  proclaims  a  de- 
cree that  none  shall  speak  ill  of  him,  and  elevates  to  a  still  higher  rant  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylon,  Shadraeh,  Meshnch,  and  Abednego,  vs.  26—30.] 
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72  CnAr.  III. 

Objections  almost  without  number  have  been  made  against  this  chapter. 
'  An  image  so  huge  and  expensive,'  it  is  alleged,  '  ia  utterly  an  improbable 
thing.  The  proportions  of  it,  60  eubita  (=  90  feet)  bigh  and  only  six 
cubits  broad,  are  ridiculous,  and  make  it  impossible  that  it  should  keep  an 
Ttpright  position.  Daniel  too  —  where  was  he  ?  Not  a  word  of  him  on  this 
occasion.  Who  can  believe  that  he  ■won  permitted  to  be  absent?  Besidei, 
we  have  no  credible  account  of  any  prophets  or  miracles  among  the  Jews 
in  tiieir  Babylonish  exile.  How  comes  it,  too,  that  a  heated  furnace  was 
already  in  waiting,  before  it  was  known  whether  it  would  be  needed  or 
not?  There  is,  on  the  whole  face  of  these  matters,  a  manifest  effort  in  the 
writer  to  represent  everytliing  m  wonderful ;  the  furnace  ia  heated  seven 
times  more  than  usual ;  the  men  who  cast  the  viclimH  into  it  are  destroyed, 
while  not  even  the  smell  of  fire  comes  upon  the  victims  themselves  (v.  27). 
Besides  all  this,  the  monstrous  height  and  more  monstrous  proportions  of 
the  image,  are  preposterous,  and  ita  expense  almost  beyond  conception. 
The  assembling,  moreover,  of  all  the  superior  officers,  from  the  most  distant 
provinces,  at  the  dedication  of  thi!  idol,  —  this  and  all  the  other  eircum- 
stancea  show,  that  we  have  romance  rather  than  hiafory  before  us.  The 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainment  presents  us  with  many  a  striking  parallel  to 
this  chapter  —  parallels  that  in  themselves  are  equally  credible.' 

This  is  a  specimen  of  what  has  of  ktc  often  been  alleged  against  the  his- 
torical verity  of  Dan.  in.  BerthohU  is  takenfotaskby  tengerke  (p.  105), 
for  even  allowing  that  the  story  related  in  this  chapter  has  any  baais  in 
fact,  or  any  germ  of  truth  in  it.  Bertholdt,  who  could  go  far  enough  on 
an  exigency  into  the  "  neuere  Kritik,"  was  somehow  a  little  cautious  on 
this  occasion ;  for  he  supposes  that  Nebuchadnezzar  did  actually  set  up  a 
large  statue,  and  summon  his  officers  to  the  dedication  of  it.  He  also  con- 
cedes, that  Daniel's  companions,  true  to  their  Hebrew  feelings,  refused  the 
homi^e  demanded,  and  were  consequently  condemned  to  a  severe  punish- 
ment ;  from  which  Daniel  probably  procured  a  reprieve.  "  Abzwceisen 
Ut"  (to  be  rejected),  says  Lengerke  of  all  this.  Differentiy,  however,  does 
he  speai  of  Hitzig.  The  latter  (in  Heid.  Jahrb,  1833,  h.  2.  s.  125)  says : 
"  Hengatenberg  passes  over  the  essence  of  the  wonder  [deliverance  from 
tie  furnace]  in  silence.  This  is  quite  intelligible ;  for  here  he  must  yield 
the  ground,  and  betake  himself  to  an  a  priori  faith.  Forsooth  !  A  miracle 
which  changes  the  very  nature  of  an  element,  must  truly  be  a  great  one. 
It  is  indeed  the  greatest  of  any  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  not  on  this  ac- 
count the  most  credible."  Treffend  !  (striking),  says  Lengerko  of  all  this; 
and  in  a  somewhat  different  sense  we  also  might  say ;  Treffend !  He  then 
cit^  a  long  passage  from  Kedepenning  {Stud,  and  Krit.  1833,  s.  856),  the 
amount  of  which  is,  that '  the  miracles  of  the  O.  Test,  are  more  colossal  than 
those  of  the  New,  because  they  are  addressed  to  the  inferior  senses,  and 
are  adapted  to  take  hold  of  the  imugi nation.'  Finally,  Lengerke  asserts 
(p.  Ill),  that  the  narration  before  us  '  willtind  credit  only  amoug  those,  who 
believe  in  the  veracity  of  a  certain  Benjamin  [of  Tudela],  who  asserts,  that 
the  oven  into  which  ^e  three  Jews  were  cast,  is  still  to  be  seen  standing  at 
Babylon,' 

So  much  for  liberal  criticism ;  and  so  much,  I  might  add,  for  decorum 
and  real  liberality  of  feeling,  in  those  who  glory  lu  being  called  their  de- 
fenders. 
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Chap.  III.  I.  73 

1  slmll  not  now  exnmme  seriatim  iho  various  allegations  above  recited,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  make  the  introduction  to  chap.  III.  too  long-,  but  specially  becauao  I 
<loen)  it  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader,  and  more  feasible  to  the  writer,  to  pay  the 
requiBito  attention  to  objections,  after  we  have  duly  considered  the  explanation  of 
those  assertions  in  the  history,  on  which  the  all^ations  in  qnestion  are  founded.  A 
safer  and  better  judgment  can  then  be  formed  of  tliese  matteis. 

( 1 )  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  made  an  image  of  gold,  pisty  cubits  in  height  and 
six  cubits  in  breadth;  he  set  it  op  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  in  the  province  of  Bnbjlon. 

fibs ,  properly  =  exla,  shadow,  thence  image,  likeness.  Like  the  Heb, 
ioo,  Ezek.  8;  3,  5.  Deut.  4:  16.  2  Chron.  33:  7,it  is  also  used  for  statue, 
to  which  was  attributed  a  likeness.  In  the  case  before  us,  no  god  is 
named  whose  likeness  the  statue  bore ;  and  so  we  are  at  liberty  to  con- 
jecture what  is  most  probable,  among  a  people  of  such  religious  views 
as  the  Babylonians  cberished.  That  Sehis  was  the  principal  god,  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands.  Gesenius  (Lex.  ^?a)  thinks  that  Belus  is  a  symbol 
of  the  planet  Jupiter.  That  at  a  later  period  this  was  so  among  several 
oriental  nations,  there  is  lillle  room  to  doubt.  But  to  my  mind,  Miinter 
(Relig.  der  Bab.  s.  16  f.)  has  ^ven  satisfactory  proof,  that  the  sun  was 
the  leading  divinity  of  the  East.  Saal  seems  to  be  ralher  an  appella- 
tive which  might  be  applied  to  any  leading  god  =  Dmidnm ;  the  article 
would  of  course  make  it  significant  of  the  chief  god.  That  Mijnter  is  in 
the  right,  in  these  views,  I  should  argue  from  the  fact,  that  all  of  middle 
and  hither  Asia  were  worshippers  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  "Well  might 
all  be  such,  who  had  sprung  from  the  regions  where  Zoroaster's  religion 
once  bore  universal  sway.  The  soul  and  centre  of  this  was  Oesiusd  ; 
and  the  home  and  symbol  of  Ormusd  was  the  sun.  "When,  in  process  of 
time,  Farsism,  i.  e.  the  reli^on  of  Zoroaster,  was  modified  by  foreign 
intercourse,  and  by  views  growing  more  and  more  heathenish,  then 
staiues  or  visible  s^bols  of  the  gods  woi'shipped  began  to  be  made,  (for 
Parsism  had  none)  ;  and  as  long  as  the  woiship  of  the  liea\eDly  liodies 
was  the  leading  principle  of  any  modification  of  Parsism,  (and  such  it 
was  over  all  hither  Asia  down  to  quite  a  late  period),  so  long  the  svn 
would  be  regarded  at  least  as  Primus  infer  pares.  But  is  it  certain, 
what  shape  a.  Dbs  of  the  sun,  (for  such  probably  was  Nebuchadnezzar's 
image),  would  take  among  the  Babylonians?  That  the  statues  of  Belus 
at  Babylon,  mentioned  by  Ctesiaa  and  Herodotus,  vpere  of  the  human 
form,  seems  altogether  probable,  perhaps  certain.  But  it  is  easy  to  see, 
there  might  be  two  forms  of  an  image  made  to  represent  the  sun ;  one  of 
the  hitman  form,  symbolizing  the  divinity  who  was  supposed  to  dweli  in 
the  sun ;  another  after  the  form  of  the  natural  sun  itself;  for  this  would 
equally  well  remind  the  worshipper  of  the  god  whom  he  worshipped. 
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74  Exc.IV.  ON  Chap.  in.  1. 

If  the  latter  may  be  supposed,  in  tlie  case  before  us,  tben  a  piRar-form, 
i.  e.  an  obelisk-body,  with  a  bead  or  top  formed  in  the  sun's  likeness,  not 
only  may,  but  must,  naturally  be  supposed.  For  a  moment  we  will  rest 
the  matter  here. 

■pnc  =  eo,  from  T'.-:!  or  nd  =  lbe  Heb. 'i-a,  sia.  —  prirB,  sufl'.  form 
of-^rs. 


ExcuEsrs  IV. 

Thia  enormous  hoigbt  of  ninety  feet  or  sixty  cubits,  and  breadth  of  only 
nine  feet,  ia  that  which  has  called  forth,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  sar- 
casms and  the  aneera  of  so  many  recent  critics.  Yet  a  sober  inquirer  may 
be  permitted  to  aak ;  If  the  atatne  eshibited  a  similitude  of  the  human  form, 
■why  did  not  the  writer  name  the  i>art  of  the  body  from  which  the  breadth 
was  taken  ?  Was  it  head,  neck,  breast,  shoulders,  loina,  or  what  ?  for 
surely  the  difference  is  not  a  little  in  the  breadth  of  these  parte.  If  it  was 
of  pyramidal  shape,  thea  we  naight  expect  the  measure  of  h-eadlh  to  be  es- 
timated of  course  from  the  base  near  to  the  earth.  The  form  of  the  nar- 
ration looks  very  much  like  this.  Where,  in  all  the  accounts  we  have  of 
the  large  size  of  the  human  form,  is  an  account  of  its  breadth  given,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  part  that  was  measured  for  it  ?  The  Egyptian 
obelisks  are  from  (illy  to  one  hundred  and  fitly  feet  in  heighL  Might  not 
one  of  ninety  feet,  if  the  base  were  sunk  deep  in  the  earth,  stand  erect 
without  any  difficulty,  (just  as  well  aa  the  trunk  of  a  lofty  tree),  if  it  were 
of  the  breadth  here  named  ?  The  huge  disproportion  {ninety  feet  high 
and  only  nine  feet  broad),  which  is  so  often  spoken  of  with  a  contemptuous 
sneer,  vanishes  entirely  when  we  suppose  the  form  to  have  resembled  an 
obelisk.  Is  it  not  a  conceded  fact,  moreover,  that  between  the  ancient 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  religion,  priesthood,  objects  of  worship,  and  ar- 
chitecture, there  were  striking  resemblances  ?  Jablonski  has  shown,  (Pant. 
Aegypt.  p.  LXXX.  seq.),  that  the  obelisks  of  Egypt  were  idol-piilws.  The 
Chronicon  Alex.  (p.  89)  says ;  "  The  Assyrians  fi.  e.  those  who  lived  be- 
yond the  Euphrates]  first  erected  columnam  Marti,  and  worshipped  him 
among  the  gods."  The  Amyclaean  Apollo,  in  Lacedemonia,  was  a  pillar, 
to  which  were  appended  head  and  feet,  (MUnter  Re!,  der  Bab.  s.  59). 
Among  the  ruins  of  Rome  have  been  dug  out  two  images,  formed  by  a  pil- 
lar-basis, surmounted  by  a  bust  of  the  head  and  breast,  (Bottari  Sculture, 
etc.  tab.  22  and  82).  If  difficulty  be  made,  on  the  ground  of  erecting  such  a 
huge  obelisk  of  gilded  wood,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  obelisks  in  Egypt 
which  are  of  one  stone,  and  are  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high?  And  what  of  the  brasa  Colossus  at  Rhodes,  which,  according  to 
Plioy  (Hist.  Wat.  XXXIV.  18),  was  seventy  cubits  high  ?  And  as  to  the 
alleged  gratesqueness  of  the  proportions  or  symmetry,  who  that  ia  familiar 
with  tlie  monstrous  and  the  gigantic  whiah  is  everywhere  apparent  in  the 
Babylonish  structures  —  walla,  temples,  towers,  dykes,  and  hanging  gardens 
—  will  be  disposed  to  make  anything  of  this  ?  Geseuius  himself  very  justly 
says,   (Ai-t.   Babylon,  in  Ersch   and   Grub.   Eneyc.  Th.  VII.  p.  24),  when 
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speaking  of  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Belus :  "  They  are  imposing  merely 
on  the  ground  of  their  colossal  greatness,  not  on  the  seore  of  beauty.  All 
the  ornaments  are  rude  and  barbarous."  In  fatt,  the  huge,  the  grotesque, 
the  gigantesque,  belongs  to  nearly  all  the  Babylonish  works  of  art,  which 
have  gained  celebrity.  Why  was  not  Nebuchadnezzar's  d^3  in  good  keep- 
ing with  all  this? 

"  But  the  astounding,  the  incalculable,  the  incredible  expense  of  such  an 
image  at  gold !  It  surpasses  all  faith,  except  an  a  priori  one,  like  that  of 
Hengstenberg:  1" 

But  what  if  the  image  in  question  were  first  carved  from  wood,  or  rather, 
constructed  with  wood,  and  then  a  strong  gilding  or  thin  gold  plate  were 
put  upon  it  — could  it  not  then  be  called  (7oWen?  Was  not  this  usually  so? 
In  Ex.  37:  25,  the  altar  of  incense  is  s^d  to  have  been  made  of  acacia- 
uiood;  yet  in  Ex.  39:  38  this  is  called  the  altar  of  gold  (^™^  "i^"?)  i  and 
so  in  Ex.  40:  5,  26.  Num.  4:  11.  In  like  manner,  Ex.  38:'l  telle'  ub,  that 
the  altar  of  burnt-offeriugs  was  made  of  acacia ;  and  yet  in  Ex.  39:  39  it  is 

called  r'iijnf'n  naj-a ,  the  altar  of  braag.  In  both  euses,  the  appellations 
gold,  Sross,  ai-e  of  course  to  be  understood  as  applied  to  the  plating  which 
consisted  of  those  metals.  Clearly  it  was  so  with  the  idol-statues ;  see  laa. 
40;  19  seq,,  where  the  whole  process  is  minutely  described.  So  again  in 
Isa.  4fi:  6  seq.,  where  (in  v.  7)  the  carrying  of  tke  idol  on  the  shoulder  is 
mentioned,  which  excludes  the  idea  of  a  solid  casting.  Comp,  also  Isa.  44: 
9 — 17.  Again,  the  like  is  graphically  described  in  jer.  10;  8  seq.,  specially 
in  vs.  4,  9.  To  make  out  the  whole  shape  of  a  lai^e  idol,  wood  was  necea- 
aary ;  for  this  the  carver  could  easily  fashion.  But  to  cast  a  statue  of  thirty, 
foriy,  or  more  cubits  in  height,  from  molten  metals,  surpassed  all  the  know- 
ledge and  power  of  antiquity.  If  indeed  the  whole  statue  was  metal  of  any 
kind,  it  must  have  been  hollow,  and  only  a  metalline  surfEice  (so  to  speak) 
was  constructed.  The  probable  cost  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  made  in 
either  of  the  ways  above  described,  (and  these  are  the  only  feasible  ones), 
need  excite  neither  the  astonishment  nor  the  sarcastic  smile  of  ci'itios,  pro- 
vided they  are  more  solicitous  to  inquire  carefully  after  fads,  than  prone 
to  ridicule  what  they  do,  not  raatUly  understand. 

But  on  almost  any  ground,  there  is  not  much  occasion  for  tlie  contemptu- 
ous rejection  of  our  narrative,  Of  all  the  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  Ba- 
bylon, the  great  medium  and  metropolis  of  communication  between  the 
commercial  agents  of  .the  East  and  West,  was  the  richest,  most  luxurious, 
and  most  magnificent.  See  the  common  views  in  regard  to  this  capital,  aa 
developed  in  Rev.  xviii.  If  we  are  astounded,  moreover,  at  the  expense  of 
such  an  im^e  as  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  ac- 
counts of  Herod,  and  Cte^aa  '<  The  latter  says  (in  Diod.  Sic.  II.  9),  tliat 
the  statue  of  Belus  was  forty  feet  high,  and  weighed  1000  Babylonian 
talents.  Larcher  eslimate.s  the  600  talents,  which  Herodotus  (I.  IS3)  says 
the  statue  weighed,  at  56,160,000  Francs  (=  $11,240,000),  which  makes 
each  talent  to  be  worth  al»out  14,000  dollars;*  and  reckoning  with  this  the 

*  This  estimate  seems  to  be  made  on  the  gi'ound  ilmi  the  talents  in  qnestion  were 
BiO'sloaiaa ;  which  is  not  impralmbie,  although  Herodoliis  does  not  expressly  say 
this.  But  in  IIL  89  he  specifies  the  BHbylonish  talcnf,  ns  difi'ering  Irom  llie  Attic  or 
Kubocan  talent.    The  latter  weighed  sixty  minae,  anil  tht  former  seventy ;  sec  Be> 
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other  statues  that  Ctesiaa  mentions,  and  the  apparatus  of  tahles,  bowls,  censers, 
etc.,  we  have  the  sum  of  5500  talents  of  gold  =  about  77,300,000  dollars. 
If  the  account  of  such  expenditure  be  deemed  in  part  fictitious,  (it  is  at 
least  of  a  somewhat  suspicious  character),  then  let  us  calculate  what 
merely  the  single  pjTamid  of  Cheo]j3  at  Ghiza  coat,  and  see  whetJier  it  will 
not  far  exceed  tbis  sum.  Take  into  account,  moreover,  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon, said  to  he  250 — 300  or  more  feet  high,  and  sisty  miles  in  compass- 
Add  to  these  tlie  tower  of  Belus,  the  palaces,  the  hanging  gardens,  the 
dykes,  the  artificial  lakes  and  canals,  etc. ;  and  then  a  glance  at  tbe  statue 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  makes  it  dwindle  down  to  quite  a  pigmy  by  the  side  of 
all  these  stupendous  structures.  If  we  disclaim  the  allowance  of  any  credit 
to  such  accounts,  how  shall  we  dispose  of  Uie  testimony  of  Herodotus  and 
Ctesias,  who  both  visited  Babylon,  and  report  from  personal  observation? 
Nothing  can  be  more  true  or  timely  than  the  remark  of  the  sober  and  judi- 
cious Heeren,  (Ideen,  etc.  I.  2.  s.  170) :  "  The  circle  of  our  own  experi- 
ence cannot,  as  a  matter  of  course,  furnish  us  witii  the  measure  of  that, 
which,  in  other  countries,  in  a  dilTerent  climate,  and  in  different  circum- 
stances, is  possible.  Do  not  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  the  Chinese  wall,  and 
the  roL-k-temple  at  Elephante,  mock  as  it  were  at  our  criticism,  which  arro- 
gates to  itself  the  power  of  defining  the  limits  to  which  the  united  power  of 
whole  nations  can  go?"  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this,  the  most  re- 
cent classical  critics  of  name  seem  to  be  united  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
more  Herodotus  and  some  other  ancient  historians  are  studied  and  under- 
stood, the  higher  will  their  credit  stand.  It  is  not  seemly,  then,  for  us  to 
.afsume  a  lofly  lur  of  skepticism,  in  respect  to  such  an  obelisk-statue  as  that 
■of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  like  is  still  before  our  eyes,  and  is  beyond  de- 
nial. Look  at  Cleopatra's  Needle ;  at  Pompey's  pillar ;  at  the  obelisk 
standing  in  Heliopolis,  near  Cairo,  sixty  feet  in  height,  more  than  2000 
years  old,  of  one  solid  mass  of  stone,  cut  out  of  the  quarry  at  Syene,  i.  e. 
at  tbe  cataracts  of  tbe  Nile,  and  floated  down  some  600  or  700  miles  to  its 
present  locality,  and  there  erected.  Will  Prof  Lengerte  sarcastically  sug- 
1  too  li  t        !         another  "story  of  a  certain  Benjamin?''     Thia 

b      k  m  y  six  feet  and  a  half  square  at  the  base;  and 

d         d  m  re  than  2000  years  stood,  firm.     The  image  of 

N  h    h  d  n       feet  at  the  base,  and  was  one  third  higher  than 

h  a  H  A     not  the  proportions  then  of  the  height  and  base 

of   h    B  b     n  5    her  homogeneous  with  the  Egyptian  obelisks? 

Th  m  da  half  to  twelve  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  from 

fift  d    d      d  fif  y  in   height.     There  they  are,  too,  at  this  very 

mm         P    P  h  nd  of  one  solid  mass—  not  a  dream  or  phan- 

tasy m    w  Jew  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  as  Lengerke 

w     d      n  p         d  respect  to  the  passage  under  e^iaminalion.    If 

h     m  g  d  b    N  buchadcezzar  was  so  large  as  to  exceed  all  credi- 

oe    H   od        p  S     all  this  amount  of  gold  in  Belus's  statue,  (if  indeed  it 

were  reallj  all  ot  „old),  is  only  one  item  in  the  list  which  Clesias  gives.  He  states 
that  [he  statue  of  lihen  weighed  1000  talents;  that  of  Mylitla,  i.  e.  Venus,  800;  a 
table  for  tlie  idols,  500 ;  two  drinking  cops,  300 ;  two  censers,  60 ;  one  bowl  for  Ju- 
piier,  ISOO ;  for  the  oiher  two  statues  also  one  each,  1200  togeihei*;  arnount  of  the 
whole,  5,500  lalents  =  77,E 00,000  dollars, 
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bility,  what  must  be  said  of  one  whicli  Asseman  mentions,  in  his  Biblioth. 
Orient.  II.  f  The  passage  runs  thus :  "  In  the  year  866,  the  idol  of  the  sun 
in  Heliopolis,  a  city  of  Phenicia,  was  struck  with  lightning,  and  together 
with  the  temple  was  reduced  to  ashes.  It  is  said  that  it  was  ISO  cubits  high, 
and  75  broad." 

In  truth,  if  the  account  before  us  is  so  monstrously  incredible  as  some 
critics  of  a  recent  class  assert ;  if  the  incongruities  are  so  staving,  and  in 
Euch  high  relief;  then  what  kind  of  a  witling  was  he,  who  wrote  the  book 
of  Daniel  at  so  late  a  period  ?  Bid  he  hope  to  make  the  impression  that 
the  book  was  true,  or  that  it  was  false  ?  Doubtless  the  former.  How  then 
could  he  write  such  incongruities  and  monstrosities,  that  would  wither  away 
at  the  scornful  rebuke  of  even  common  sense,  not  to  speak  of  searching 
criticism?  In  short,  in  whatever  light  we  look  at  the  matter  before  us, 
we  cannot  well  do  otherwise,  in  respect  to  the  difficulties  alleged  against  it, 
than  say  to  the  latest  advocate  of  lateral  criticism,  on  the  hook  of  Daniel,  to 
whom  I  have  just  now  referred,  —  Non  in  rebm,  sed  in,  teipso.  A  deeper 
acquiuDtanco  with  antiquity,  and  more  of  generous  candor,  would  help  very 
much  to  cure  the  malady  of  such  skepticism. 

To  take  leave  (for  it  is  time)  of  this  protracted  discussion,  I  would  merely 
remark,  that  as  tlie  great  plain  of  Mesopotamia  abounds  not  in  any  quar- 
ries of  stone,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  mass  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  im- 
age was  of  this  material.  All  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, are  of  sun-baked  and  of  burnt  bricks.  It  is  barely  possible,  that  such 
an  obelisk  of  stone  might  have  been  floated  down  the  Euphrates,  from  the 
Armenian  mountains.  But  in  respect  to  making  last  a  wooden  structure, 
so  slender,  and  of  such  a  height,  no  imaginable  serious  difficulty  could  ex- 
ist, any  more  than  our  ship-wrights  now  experience,  in  making  firm  masts 
that  are  higher,  and  have  all  the  pressure  of  the  sails  to  bear,  when  urged 
by  vehement  winds.  A  single  tree  of  fir,  or  cedar,  or  cypress,  could  easily 
have  been  found  in  the  Armenian  mountains,  which  might  be  set  very 
deeply  and  fastened  in  the  ground,  and  running  up  through  the  centre  of 
the  obelisk,  keep  it  secure  in  its  position.  Had  the  idol  been  of  stone,  it 
would  not  probably  have  been  either  ^It  or  plated.  All  Egyptian  analogy 
ia  against  this.  But  if  it  were  of  wood,  and  was  surmounted  by  either  an 
image  of  the  natural  sun,  or  a  supposed  resemblance  of  Belus  wrought  as  a 
bust,  and  if  the  whole  was  then  gilded  or  plated  with  gold,  the  appearance 
would  be  striking,  and  at  least  in  harmony  with  the  pride  and  superstition 
of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

As  to  the  tiiite  when  the  erection  of  this  image  took  place,  nothing  defi- 
nite is  stated  in  the  text,  and  we  are  cast  upon  conjecture.  In  all  proba- 
bility, the  last  time  that  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  Judea  (B.  C.  588),  de- 
stroyed the  government,  "  rifled  ail  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  great 
and  small,  and  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of 
the  king  and  of  his  princes,"  might  have  afforded  him  the  occasion  and  the 
means  of  erecting  the  idol  in  question,  as  the  monument  of  his  victories, 
and  as  a  token  of  gratitude  to  Belus.  Tyrant  as  he  was,  he  was  strongly 
tinctured  with  heathen  superstition.  Subseq^uent  to  the  first  siege  and  cap- 
tare  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar,  at^er  rifling  the  temple  in  part  of  its 
furniture,  "  brought  the  vessels  into  the  treasure  house  of  his  god,"  Dan.  Ir 
2.     When,  at  the  last  invasion,  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  treasures 
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of  the  temple,  k'mg,  and  nobles,  miglit  lie  not  Have  eaeily  erected  his  new 
idoi  ?  And  is  not  this  a  probable  occurrence  at  the  period  in  question? 
The  return  from  the  jfrsi  invasion  was  too  early  for  the  transactions  before 
ua.  As  to  wealth,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  father  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  helped  to  rifle  and  destroy  Nineveh ;  and  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
himself  had  overrun  and  rifled  most  of  hither  Asia  and  Egypt,  before  he 
went  to  Babylon  to  assume  the  crown.  Lengerke  should  look  well  to  his  own 
position,  when  he  treats  with  a  sneer  the  opinion,  that  the  matter  before  us 
bears  the  impression  of  Mstory,  and  not  of  romance.  A  i-omance,  one  would 
be  apt  to  think,  would  have  given  a  different  view  of  a  merely  imaginary 
idol,  and  token  care  to  make  it  more  analogous  to  those  in  the  temple  of 
Belus,  as  described  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias. 

Some  have  supposed  the  stalue  of  Belus,  mentioned  by  these  authors,  was 
the  same  which  is  brought  to  view  in  the  text  before  us.  But  that  was  placed 
in  the  temple  of  Belus ;  this,  on  the  plain  of  Dura,  (some  circular  intervale, 
as  the  word  K'^W  imports),  near  to  Babylon,  Another  Dura  there  was, 
on  the  Tigris ;  and  still  another  on  the  Euphrates,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chaboras ;  see  Lex.  Neither  of  the  two  latter  could  be  the  one  in  question. 
The  word  nspB ,  const.,  does  not  mean  merely  a  valley,  in  our  limited 
sense,  but  st  plain,  extended  flats.  So  in  Gen.  II;  2,  where  the  same  country 
is  meantasthatafterwards  occupied  by  Babylon.  Province  of  Babylon  slioiva 
that  the  writer  means  t«  say,  that  the  statue  *ras  not  erected  within  the  city. 

(2)  And  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  sent  to  assemhle  the  Satraps,  deput;  governors 
[oi'  praefeets],  orerseers,  chief  judges,  treasurers,  the  Icarnecl  in  law,  counsellors,  and 
all  officers  of  provinces,  lo  come  to  ihe  dedication  of  the  image  which  king  Nebu- 
tbadnezzar  had  set  up. 

After  rtta  sent,  some  word  is  of  course  implied  wiiicb  indicates  messen- 
gers, j.  e.  agents  employed  to  8;ive  publicity  lo  the  summons  of  the  king. 
—  '^33'? ,  Peal  Inf.  —  K'SBTauntt ,  empb.  form,  satraps  ;  this  and  most 
of  the  names  of  civil  officers  that  follow,  appear  to  be  wholly  or  partly 
derived  from  the  northern  Zend  or  Paraee  language.  The  most  probable 
etymology  of  the  words  is  inserted  in  the  Lex.,  and  it  would  be  needless 
to  repeat  it  here.  One  thing,  in  respect  to  these  names  in  general,  nmst 
be  obvious,  viz,  that  in  European  governments,  and  in  ours,  there  are  no 
officers  which  exactly  correspond ;  so  that  an  exact  verbal  translation  in 
this  case  would  be  as  impossible  as  it  is  literally  to  translate  trihunus, 
consul,  and  the  like,  I  have  employed  Satrap,  because  the  word  is  now 
somewhat  common  among  us,  in  treating  of  oriental  history.  The  basis 
of  this  appellation  is  plainly  discernible  in  the  four  letters  (ti"iii!J)  of  the 
word  above.  It  designates  the  governor  of  a  whole  region,  province,  or 
country ;  and  frequently  the  office  amounted  to  a  Vice^egency  over  the 
whole  of  a  tributary  nation.  It  may  well  be  compared  with  the  modern 
office  of  Pasha  under  the  Turkish  government.  Officers  of  this  class  of 
course  stood  next  to  the  king  in  dignity ;  and  so  they  are  here  naturally 
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named  first  —  S.'^p^,  doubtless  designates  liere  the  civil  ofScers  next  in 
rank  (o  the  Satraps.  I  have  rendered  it  deputy-gova~nors,  intending  to 
designate  by  this  term  those  ofHccrs  in  different  portions  of  country  with- 
in a  Satrapy,  who  acted  in  iieu  of  the  chief  governor  or  Satrap,  pro  re 
nata,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  all  went  on  in  an  orderly 
manner.  Havemick.  (p.  99)  supposes  it  to  designate  an  overseer  of  the 
Stale-council  or  Magi,  tiecause  in  Dan.  2: 48  it  is  applied  in  such  a  sense 
to  Daniel.  But  I  take  the  generic  idea  of  the  word  150  to  be  that  oiprae- 
feet,  vicarius  [sc.  principis] ;  and  so  it  is  often  applied  to  the  Jewish  nobles 
and  overseers,  in  the  time  of  Ezra.  Ezr.  9:  2.  Neh.  2:  1 6.  4;  8,  13.  5:  7. 
7:  5.  12:  40.  There  is  scarcely  room  for  doubt,  that  the  word  designates 
the  order  of  civil  officers  in  the  provinces  next  to  that  of  Satraps.  — 
KSTinn  ,  emph.  pi.  of  nna  =  nnQ  with  Dagh.  f.  implied  in  the  h.  The 
etymology  is  somewhat  uncertain  ;  see  Lex.  It  designates  an  overseer  or 
praefeci  of  a  small  province,  and  is  of  nearly  the  same  meaning,  to  aU 
appearance,  as  the  preceding  word.  Still,  however,  it  probably  designated 
a  class  of  officers,  who  might  not  indeed  be  unlike  to  Ihe  K^WO  as  to  rank, 
but  whose  duties  at  least  were  spedfically  different.  —  Of  NJ^'ri-i'ix  there 
can  be  little  or  no  doubt.  This  word  is  apparently  Semitic  ;  for  Tii^ 
means  nuxgnificence,  and  ill  signifies  to  cut,  cut  off,  decide,  decree.  80  we 
have,  somewhat  plainly,  the  supreme  Judges  of  the  king's  court.  —  NJ'^aia , 
put  for  and  "=  '^J'^a^? .  (1  for  0'  compounded,  as  it  would  seem,  of  a  Se- 
mitic root  and  a  I'ersian  termination,  see  Lex.  That  it  means  treasurers, 
there  is  no  good  room  for  doubt.  Comp.  m  in  Lex,  —  "J'lann  ,  emph.  pL 
from  1?!^^,  compounded  also  of  the  Semitic  rfn,  law,  .statute,  and  the 
Persian  formative  termination  -bar.  The  meaning  is  plain,  viz,  Juris- 
eonsulti,  men  learned  in  law,  —  K^PjBti ,  empli.pl.,  of  Semitic  origin  again, 

like  the  Arabic     JCia  Mufti,  counsellor,  one  who  responds  to  questions 

ia  law,  or  respecting  right ;  comp.  the  illustration  in  the  Lex.  —  "'jii^'!? , 
pi.  const.,  embi-aces  all  officers  not  specifically  named,  to  whom  any  con- 
siderable power  or  sway  was  committed,  i.  e.  public  civil  functionaries  or 
magistrates  ;  but  in  this  connection  it  plainly  does  not  comprise  those  of 
the  lowest  or  of  the  lower  classes,  inasmuch  as  these  would  add  no  impor- 
tant honor  fo  the  dedieation-feast ;  and  their  presence,  moreover,  in  the 
provinces  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order, 
while  the  superior  officers  were  absent.  —  itf)'?^  1  luf.  of  Shsj,  with  the 
initial  quiescent  it  dropped  in  the  writing,  —  7*0  the  dedication  of  the 
image;  for  by  this  ceremony  of  consecration  or  dedication,  the  image  be- 
came a  public  and  authenticated  object  of  national  worship.    No  new  god 
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is  mentioned  as  introduced  hj  Nebuchadnezzar  on  i 
tliis  probable.  The  new  image,  however,  which  may  probably  be  re- 
garded as  a  votive  offering  on  the  part  of  the  king,  was  more  imposing 
and  conspicuous  in  appearance  than  any  that  had  been  made  before. 
Pride,  exultation,  superstition,  and  love  of  display,  all  combined  to  pro- 
duce this  new  colossal  structure.  —  D-ii^n  =  bii^K  Apb.  of  mp,  with  a 
Hebraizing  foria  as  to  the  consonants;  for  vowels,  see  §  10.  4.  2. 

In  respect  to  the  great  assemblage  of  officers,  on  this  occasion,  comp.  a 
similar  transaction  in  Est.  1:  3  seq.,  (probably  a  general  consultation  by 
Xerxes,  previous  to  his  invasion  of  Greece).  The  objection  made  to  both 
these  accounts,  viz.  that  such  a  desertion  of  their  posts  by  so  many  offi- 
cers, would  occasion  disorder  and  revolt  in  the  provinces,  can  have  but 
little  weight.  All  the  governments  of  the  East  were  military;  and 
everywhere  the  soldiers  remained  under  their  aclive  officers,  to  quell  any 
disturbance.  Such  a  warrior  as  Nebuchadnezzar  knew  well  how  to 
manage  matters  of  this  kind.  The  effident  part  of  the  military  regime 
probably  remained  at  their  posts.  One  object  of  such  an  extensive  assem- 
blage doubtless  was  display  ;  but  the  principal  one  seems  to  have  been,  a 
determination  to  make  the  worship  of  the  new  idol  imposing  and  uni- 
versal. 

(3)  TLcn  wo I'C  assembled  the  salraps,  dcpiilj-govemors,  overseeis,  cliief  judges, 
treiisuiers,  the  iearaed  in  law,  counsellors,  ami  all  officers  of  provinces,  for  Ibe  dedi- 
catjon  of  the  imaKe  which  Nehndiadnezzar  the  king  had  set  up ;  and  tliey  stood 
before  the  imago  which  Nebuchadneiaflr  had  set  np. 

T^axi?  =  ')-'ai]5  ,  §  22. 1  ad  fin.  —  h'yp^  ,  lit.  at  the  be/ore,  used  as  a 
preposition,  and  translated  before. 

nnd  tongues,  is 

ttiiiB  ,  emph.^  the  Nom.  abs.  t'Ti2  =  11^.2  ,  §  28.  b.  6.  —  X'l;; ,  Part., 
denoting  continued  or  repeated  action.  —  b'^na ,  in  pause,  lit.  with  strength 
or  might ;  which,  when  applied  to  the  voice,  of  course  means  with  loud- 
ness, i.  e.  a  herald  loudly  proclaimed.  —  Y'fot^ ,  lit.  do  they  command,  for 
"intt  in  Chald.  often  means  command  ;  see  on  1:  3.  An  indef.  or  imper- 
sonal verb  is  expressed  by  the  3d  sing,  or  plur.,  §  49.  3.  a.  b ;  and  more 
generally  requires  to  be  translated  by  the  passive  voice ;  see  ib.  — 
'*!??'?? )  emph.  pi, ;  the  Hebrew,  instead  of  u^iss  sometimes  baa  CQ'OS  ; 
the  Aramaean  does  not  write  the  first  c  by  a  Dagh.  f.,  as  is  usual  in  most 
derivates  of  yj  ,  but  presents  the  form  in  full ;  for  the  usual  formation 
of  nouns  which  double  the  middle  radical,  see  g  28.  b. 
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(5)  At  the  time  when  ye  shall  hear  ihe  sound  of  lie  cornet,  pipe,  harp,  aambnk, 
psaliery,  bagpipe,  and  all  kitids  of  music,  ye  shall  fall  down  niiii  w-oiBhip  llie  golden 
image,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  hatli  f  et  up. 

ii^  ^  Heb.  iiip.  —  SS-ji?  ,  emph.  of  l^p  ,  a  Hebraizing  Segliolate, 
lit.  }u>m,  aDd  so  cornet  (from  romu)  well  translates  it.  We  might  com- 
pare, for  illustration,  our  Frenckhoni. — ttn-'p'I^UD  (from  plili  to  whistle) 
designates  a  shrill  piping  instrument  like  a  fife.  The  Greeks  have  trans- 
ferred the  word  to  their  language,  e.  g.  GVQiy%,  avQiy,  avgiyita,  ovQiyyiov, 
and  hence  the  verbs  avQiCta  and  avQiean),  the  noun  denoting  the  reedrpipe 
or  Pan-Jiute.  That  it  was  a  shrill,  loud  insfruihent,  is  clear,  since  pyo 
is  employed  to  denote  the  giving  of  the  signal  sound  for  the  assemblage 
of  distant  troops,  Isa.  5:  26.  Fife  comes  the  nearest  to  it,  perhaps,  of  any 
instrument  in  use  among  us.  —  O'ipip ,  die  vowels  here,  and  in  vs.  7, 10 
below,  belong  to  the  Qeri  orthography,  viz.  E^np .  The  Kethibh  how- 
ever is  preferable,  which  would  read  D^n-^p ,  seemingly  the  Greek  xt&a^if, 
harp  or  ^itar  ;  for  the  word  seems  to  be,  of  itself,  rather  generic  than 
specific,  and  to  designate  stringed  instruments  beaten  with  the  fingers. 
The  allegation,  that  the  word  is  a  Greek  one,  in  Daniel,  appears  to  have 
little  solid  foundation.  Strabo  seems  to  have  settled  this  question  (x.  3)  : 
•M&n^av  'j4ciaiiv  paffiTOM',  heating  the  Asiatic  harp  ;  and  Lengerke  him- 
self confesses  the  probability,  that  both  the  Greek  and  Chald.  word 
comes  from  the  Persian  iSitareh,  which  means  a  six-stringed  instrument. 
—  Nsao  ,  in  vs.  10, 15,  written  Sjaia  (Sin  for  Samekfi),  was  a  triangular 
instrument,  furnished  with  strings,  and  beaten  with  the  fingers  or  a  plec- 
trum. Atbenaeus  (Deip.  iv.  23)  says  :  ^vqiov  sS^/id  ^i^ot*  dvni,  i.  e. 
onesaysitisa  ^rian  invention.  The  variations  of  the  Greek  orthography 
show  that  it  was  probably  a  foreign  word,  about  the  manner  of  spelling 
which  there  was  no  fixed  i-ule,  e.  g.  aan^ixri,  aa(i^viii},  ^uft^lxtj,  ^aji^vxy, 
lafi^vittj,  and  (abridged)  udjifia.  Not  having  any  instrument  among  us  that 
specifically  resembles  it,  I  have  feJt  obliged  merely  lo  transfer  the  word,  as 
we  do  shehl,  epha,  baUi,  and  many  others  of  the  Hebrew.  It  resembles 
the  hhanoon  of  Cairo,  as  described  by  Mr.  Lane  in  his  well  known  work, 
Modem,  Egypt,  II.  p,  71.  —  l''">FiSOB,  psaltery  or  dulcimer,  which  trans- 
lation, however,  explains  nothing,  inasmuch  as  it  merely  designates  an 
instrument,  tbe  music  of  which  was  accompanied  by  the  voice  of  ibe 
player ;  and  of  these  there  were  many  kinds.  In  Egypt  they  have  an 
instrument  evidently  of  the  same  name,      .U:.^.    sanlir,  (Mr.  Lane, 

p.  77,  writes  it  sunteer),  which  is  a  species  of  the  dulcimer,  is  striiiged, 
and  is  beaten  with  two  small  sticks.    This  also  resembles  the  ihanoon. 
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82  Chap.  III.  5. 

Those  who  advocate  the  lale  authorship  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  say  with 
great  confidence,  that  the  writer  must  have  lived  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Greek,  since  this  word  is  plainly  the  Greek  ifaliri^ior,  the  I 
being  exchanged  for  n  in  the  Chaldee  —  an  exchange  which  waa  very  com- 
mon ;  see  in  Lex.  under  h  and  : .  But  nithongh  there  can  be  little  room 
to  doubt,  that  both  the  Greek  and  Clialdee  words  arc  substantially  the  same, 
yet  it  is  not  quit*  so  obvious  from  what  language  the  original  name  was  de- 
rived. In  the  Chaldee  "iRJOB ,  {=  the  Egyptian  Santir),  one  does  not  see 
why  the  5  should  have  been  inserted  instead  of  the  i  which  would  correctly 
represent  the  Greek  form ;  for  i  is  as  congruous  as  i  after  the  D ;  while  in 
the  Greek  form,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Chaldee  i  might  he  changed  to  X, 
because  thus  the  word  would  bear  a  seeming  relation  to  the  verb  ijrdUai. 
In  other  words,  the  Greeks  had  an  evident  motive  to  make  the  change  in 
question ;  the  Chaldee  writer  had  none.  I  should  not  hesitate  then  to  say, 
that  the  evidence  preponderates  in  favor  of  an  origin  not  Greek,  were  it  not 
that  the  first  syllable  "3DB  looks  like  an  attempt  to  translate  the  Greek  ip  in 
ifialii'iffior,  and  such  a  syllable  seems  to  be  one  which  is  not  of  the  usual 
Semitic  formation.  But  as  the  P  in  Egyptian  "words  is  a  masc.  preformative, 
(as  in  rijns),  the  Arabians  in  Egypt  have  di-opped  it,  and  now  sound  the 
■word  sanhr,  while  the  Chaldeans  retained  it.  V,'e  may  account  for  the 
Chaldee  form,  without  any  reference  to  the  Greek  language,  by  supposing 
the  name  to  have  come  from  Egypt.  But  be  alltiiis  as  it  may,  Greek  instru- 
ments of  music,  with  their  names,  might  easily  have  wandered  to  Babylon, 
the  great  metropolis  of  all  the  commerce  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
HSvernick  suggests  for  the  word  T^'^RJDQ  the  etymology  of  DO ,  exiTemity 
(of  the  hand),  and  "iriD  to  strike,  beat ;  which  name  thus  explained  may  seem 
at  first  view  to  fit  the  instrument  in  question  well  enough,  for  it  might  be 
stricken  with  the  hand.  To  this  su^esljon  Lengerke  has  replied  by  an  ar- 
gument very  c6mmon  in  his  book,  viz.  a  conspicuous  [ !  J  -  There  can  bo 
no  doubt,  however,  that  OQ  means  the  extremily  of  the  hand  (Dan.  5;  6, 24) ; 
but  "ir^D  means  something  more  than  to  slrike,  for  it  is  applied  to  gtriling  off 
leaveB"trom  a  tree  (Dan.  4:  11),  (j  setting  loose  captives  (Ps.  105:  20),  to 
loosening  the  hand  by  putting  it  into  action,  etc.,  (Job  6;  9).  To  beat  a, 
stringed  instrument  seems  to  be  quite  another  kind  of  action.  There  is  inge- 
nuity enough,  however,  in  this  etymology,  to  deserve  something  more  than 
an  exclamalion point  in  the  way  of  answer.  From  tlie  Egyptian  name  santir, 
now  in  use  among  the  Arabs  in  Cairo,  we  may  well  argue  the  probability 
that  the  instrument  was  Egyptian  in  its  origin  and  name.  If  so,  the  end- 
ing Y^  is  plural,  and  not  an  imitation,  in  the  sing.,  of  the  Greek  ending  -tor, 
as  Lengerke  and  others  have  supposed.  Thattheother  nouns  are  of  the  stny., 
is  no  conclusive  ailment  for  the  sing,  here  ;  for  if,  among  the  Chaldeans, 
the  name,  from  some  particular  cause  (as  in  many  other  cases),  assumed  a 
plural  form  (as  it  surely  might  do),  that  would  of  course  be  here  employed. 
So  in  Hebrew  we  have  C^nu  ,  but  the  plur.  is  not  necessary  nor  usual  in 
Arabic. 

h^jbiiio,  ill  V.  15  is  written  n;3iBriD,  and  in  v.  10  n^jro  .  If  the 
word  be  of  Greek  origin,  the  latter  orthography  {which  the  Syriac  also 
exhibits,  and  which  agrees  with  alffiav,  reed,  tube),  would  be  sufficiently 
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Chap.  III.  5.  83 

descriptive  ;  for  the  instrument  was  a  tvhe.  If  liowcver  the  Greek  tjVjt- 
(jtatna  (^harmony)  is  the  etymon  of  the  Chaldee  name,  thia  would  be  siili 
morfl  exactly  descriptive  ;  for  the  instrument,  (stil!  used  in  Egypt,  and 
called  summarak  or  zammarak,  Lane,  ut  sup.  II.  p.  81),  is  a  double  one, 
giving  two  symphonious  sounds.  Mr.  Lane  has  given  us  a  drawing  of  it, 
II.  p.  82.  It  is  very  common  in  the  concert  songs  of  the  boatmen  on  the 
Nile.  Polybius  (Frag,  sxvi,  sxxi,  Tom.  IV,  Schweigh.)  describes  An- 
tiochua  Epiphanea  as  "going  to  feasts  with  horn  and  symphony  (oti/iq[;o)- 
Wccs)  ;"  and  tells  us  that  the  same  instrument  gave  the  signal  for  that  king, 
■when  he  entered  upon  a  contest  in  the  games.  The  Hebrew  interpreters 
translate  the  word  into  their  language  by  aiw,  and  explain  it  as  mean- 
ing a  double  Jlute  (as  in  Lane,  sup.)  or  shalm.  If  it  is  derived  from  a 
Semitic  root,  the  ending  fi;-  may  be  of  a  fem.  adjective  nature,  and 
thus  may  be  as  it  were  merelj'  formative.  In  Asia  Minor,  the  same  in- 
strument, as  eeema  probable,  is  called  Sambonga;  in  Italy,  Zamhogna. 
That  it  was  a  wind-instrument,  there  can  be  no  good  room  to  doubt;  but 
whether  bag-pipe  is  the  best  translation  of  the  word,  may  perhaps  be 
doubted. 

FaU  down  and  worship,  both  combined,  show  the  thorough  homage  or 
worship  demanded  for  the  new  idol.  Prostration  is  both  a  preparatory 
act  for  worship,  and  one  which  accompanies  worship  itself. 

Mr.  Lane,  however,  tells  us  that  one  species  of  the  zumarah  "  is  a  rude 
kind  of  b^-pipe,  ...  its  bag  being  a  small  goat's  skin."  p.  83.  I  have, 
therefore  kept  the  word  hag-pipe  in  the  translation.  —  The  asaamption  that 
the  word  S<;3E^D  is  the  genuine  form,  and  the  derivation  of  it  irom  '(tD, 
coittignavit,  (so  C.  B.  Michaelia),  will  hardly  bear.  To  plank  or  timhei'  over 
anything,  corresponds  not  at  allto  theformof  the  instrument.  If  the  orthog- 
raphy !f?biD  be  adopted,  aiifov  aeems  to  be  the  natural  etymon.  On  the 
whole,  the  probability  of  a  Gre^  ori^n  here  seems  to  be  somewhat  ati-ong. 
But  the  reasoning  from  it,  by  Bleek,  Lengerke,  and  othera,  that  the  writer 
borrowed  the  name  from  the  Greek  circle  in  which  he  lived,  seema  to  mani- 
fest an  eagerness  to  make  much  of  a  very  small  circumstance.  How  comes 
it,  one  may  fairly  ask,  that  the  writer,  among  the  names  of  all  his  civil  and 
military  officers,  has  not  one  of  Qreek,  origin  ?  How  comes  it,  that  in  the 
present  case,  only  one  of  all  the  inatrumenle  named  has,  on  the  whole,  a 
probable  Greek  origin  ?  How  did  a  writer  in  Palestine,  so  late  as  140  or 
150  B.  C,  become  ao  familiar  with  all  these  names  incur  context,  (Assyro- 
Medo-Peraco- Semitic  names  too),  which,  as  a  mere  Hebrew  of  such  a  late 
period,  he  would  be  little  likely  to  know  ?  Then  as  to  the  intercourse  of  the 
East  and  the  West  —  had  not  Sennacherib  overrun  a  Ini^e  portion  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Egypt,  more  than  a  century  before  Daniel  lived  7  Does  not  Be- 
rosua  relate  that  he  even  built  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  ?  Did  not  Nebuchadnezzar 
himself  overran  most  of  those  regions,  before  he  took  the  crown  ?  And  as 
to  coTomercial  intercourse  —  Babylon  was,  long  before  Nebuchadnezzar's 
time,  the  metrox>olis  of  the  world.    That  a  musical  instrument,  with  its  name. 
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8i  Chap.  III.  6,  7. 

should  have  been  traiisferred  from  Grecian  countries  to  Babylon,  in  Oils 
state  of  affairs,  before  Dnniel  came  upon  the  stage,  h  a  thing  so  probable 
and  so  very  feasible,  that  nothing  can  be  made  out  on  any  such  ground  as 
this,  against  the  ordinary  date  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  The  whole  thing  ia  in- 
Mgnificaut,  as  an  argument.  It  cannot  amount  to  a  grain  of  sand,  in  the 
balance  by  which  the  time  of  writing  the  hook  is  to  be  adjusted ;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  probable,  than  that  such  a  luxurious  and  pleasure-loving  city 
as  Babylon,  should  seek  on  all  sides  for  every  means  of  increasing  gratifica- 
tion to  the  eye  and  car.  Foreign  musical  inetruments  would  he  sought  after 
with  the  same,  or  with  the  like,  avidity  which  is  manifested  in  all  great  cities 
of  the  present  day,  in  respect  to  objects  of  the  same  nature. 

It  shall  be 


be-^,  Fut.  (-)  of  is?,  §18.  ad  fin. —  NRSffl,  emph.  of  njia ,  which 
has  li  (not  the  normal  la  with  Dagh.  f.  after  it)  because  of  the  Gutt., 
§  29.  6  c.  Literally  nsi3 ,  from  Ksvi ,  to  look,  means  look,wink, twinkling 
of  an  eye,  (not  hour  in  the  English  sense).  So  I  have  translated  it  mo- 
ment, (ad  sensum).  The  na  (in  if)  is  the  usual  anticipative  pronoun, 
which  strengthens  the  dejinileness  of  the  whole  expression  =  in  that 
very  mmnenl ;  §  43.  6.  b.  This  special  idiom  is  much  more  frequent  still 
in  the  Syriac.  —  »'a'>p^. ,  Ithpeal,  p.  72.  ~  Kin^ ,  coast,  of  is  (jgav),  for 
in  the  const,  state  the  1  becomes  quiescent,  and  the  word  is  written  NiJ 
or  in;  comp.  nio,  const,  nia  in  Heb. —  Tins,  root 'liVi  to  ^noke ;  for 
■jwriN  with  X  aa  a  form,  prefix,  see  §  28.  c.  16.  Corap.  in  verbs  ?S,  pn', 
for  p'pi^ ,  Gramm.  p.  63.  —  i<lj"i'"p; ,  iem.  Part,  of  ij;^  ,  the  second  syl- 
lable being  written  with  a  superfluous  (^),  probably  to  denote,  m  the  un- 
pointed text,  that  it  was  to  be  pronounced  with  Bhireq  (sliort)  instead  of 
Seghol.  The  masc.  Part,  is  ip;  .  In  vs.  23  and  26,  the  word  is  writ- 
ten snip;  .  That  burning  was  not  an  unusual  punishment  in  the  East, 
is  sufficiently  known.  As  to  the  Persians,  see  Brissonius  De  Reg.  Pers.  II. 
cap.2ie.  SolheHebrews,  2Sam.]2:31,comp.Matt.5:22.  ,Ter.29.-22 
mentions  a  certain  "  Zedekiah  and  Ahab,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon 
roasted  in  thejiTe."  This  then  was  a  favorite  method  of  punishment  with 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  Chardin  (who  was  in  Persia,  1671 — 77)  relates, 
that  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  two  furnaces  of  fire  were  kept  burning  a  whole 
month,  in  order  to  consume  such  as  exacted  more  than  the  lawful  price 
for  food ;  Voyages,  VI,  p.ll8.  At  ail  events,  it  agrees  well  with  the  charac- 
ter of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  threaten  such  a  punishment;   comp.  2:  5. 


(7)  Because  of  this,  at  the  very  time  wlicn  all  the  nali 
cornel,  pipe,  hnrp,  snmbuk,  psaltery,  and  all  kinds  of  mus 
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Chap.  HI.  8—12.  85 

pie,  anil  tongues,  falling  donn,  worshipped  the  golden  image  wliicli  Kcbucbadncizar 
the  king  had  sot  up. 

The  Participles  l^lsss  and  li'iatt  (instead  of  verbs)  are  well  adapted  to 
denote  the  continuance  and  repetition  of  religious  prostration.  The 
n^jBaiD  is  omitted  in  this  list  of  (he  music;  like  to  what  we  have  seen 
before,  in  respect  to  some  of  the  claasea  of  the  Magi.  Omissions  of  such 
a  nature  are  a  characteristic  of  tlie  writer's  style.  For  tc:!  H3  ,  see 
S  43.  6.  S. 


;ainst  the  Jews, 

l2-i;3,  3  plur.  Peal,  see  in  §  12.  2.  1.  —  l^-i3S,  pi.  irreg.  of  las ,  with 
foi-m  as  if  from  N^35 .  —  "(irr'it-np  ^bss,  lit.  devoured  the  pieces  of  them, 
a  figurative  expression  indicating  calumny,  slander,  maiignant  avcusaHon, 
etc. ;  the  noun  pi.,  with  p!.  sufF.,  is  from  y^'^  .  For  the  pron.  sufT.  antici- 
pative,  §  43.  6.  6.  --  i^  »  mere  sign  of  the'oen.,  g  56.  1.  The  foim  of 
expression  here  is  not  widely  different  from  the  figurative  sense  of  ro- 
dere,  mordere,  dente  carpere,  etc.,  in  Latin.  The  Arabians  express  the 
same  idea  by  the  phvaso,  eating  thejleshoia  brother,  etc.  The  priocipal 
cause  of  the  accusation  was  probably  a  malignant  jealousy  towards  the 
young  and  aspiring  Hebrews,  who  were  already  invested  with  desirable 
ofiices.  Possibly  superstition,  or  (last  and  least  of  all)  loyally,  might 
have  been  the  moving  cause  of  their  conduct. 

(9)  They  addressed  NebucliBdnczznr  Ehe  king,  and  said  :  O  kinp,  live  forever  I 

iJ^,  Peal,  p.  72,  The  sentence  is  continued  by  a  participle,  "p"inK  , 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  a  verb.  This  mixed  construction  is  frequent 
in  Heb.  and  Chaldee. 

(10)  Thou,  0  king,  didst  establish  a  decree,  that  every  nmn,  who  should  hear  the 
sound  of  the  comet,  pipe,  harp,  sambnk,  psaltery,  bag-pipe,  and  all  kinds  of  music, 
should  fall  down  und  worship  the  golden  image ; 


i|«3B'50  belong  to  tlie  marginal  Qer 


(11)  And  whosoever  would  not  fall  down  and  worship.be  should  be  east  into  the 
midst  of  the  furnace  of  burning  lire. 

The  repetition  of  the  decree  in  v,  6  is,  as  usual,  very  close  and  exact ; 
and  we  oflen  find  the  like  in  Homer,  and  other  ancient  writers.  Only 
the  circumstance,  Niflsa  Pia  is  omitted. 

(12)  There  are  men,  Jews,  whom  thou  hast  appointed  over  (he  business  of  the 
province  of  Biibylon,  Shadcacli,  Meshach,and  Ahednego  —  those  men  pay  do  regard 
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Chap.  ni.  13, 14. 

I,  End  iho  goldsn  ima^e  wliich  thou  hast 

For  (-)in  T'"iaj,  seeon  V.8.  —  )im^...-''^_,wh(m,  '^'^  islikethe He- 
brew "n^x  followed  by  a  pronoun,  which  gives  to  it  a  relative  sense. 
rvi  =  TiH  of  the  Heb.,  and  is  a  mere  sign  of  the  Ace,  For  the  seq.,  see 
on  2:  48.  —  d^;a  . . .  Wto  iA  pa^  no  respect  or  regard,  lit.  donotplaceot 
fix  ike  mind.  —  T\^\?.  's  noted  in  the  Qeri  as  having  a  superfluous  Todh. 
But  is  with  a  suff,  often  assumes,  as  here,  the  plur.  form,  and  the  Kc- 
thibh  is  the  preferable  reading.  —  7|irtK^ ,  Ace.  pL  with  suff.,  for  b  see 
§  56.  2.  Here  again  the  Qeri  repudiates  the  plural,  and  marks  (■')  as 
superfluous.  But  wrongly.  The  mahgnant  courtiers  doubtless  mean  to 
accuse  the  Hebrews  of  impiety  toward  the  Babylonian  gods  in  general, 
as  well  as  towards  tlie  new  idol.  The  first  syllable  ("sb)  is  a  conlrad 
form  of  Kb  ,  as  usual. 

(13)  ThenNebiicha(]neKzar,in  a  furious  rage,  fommancled  to  bring  Shiidradi.Mc- 
shath,  and  Abednego  ;    then  those  men  were  bi-oughi  bofnre  tlie  kinji;. 

tt«n  is  like  nouns  in  §  28.  a.  2.  Winer  has  neglected  to  mark  it  in  its 
proper  place,  viz.  §  29.  6,  Both  nouns  lit.  thus  :  in  rage  and  fury,  i.  e. 
in  a  furious  rage. — nTi''hi  ,  Aph,  Inf.  of  npn,  with  n  for  K  prefix  forma- 
tive. —  '^i^'^'?'? '  ^  before  the  Aec.  again.  —  '"'tj'^in ,  a  form  sui  generis, 
which  seems  to  be  a  passive  of  the  Aph.  ■'h-'h  from  spn  ,  and  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Heb.  Hophal  in  meaning.  See  Lex. ;  and  see  also  a  fem. 
form  of  the  verb  which  is  of  the  same  nature,  in  6:  18.  It  would  he 
difficult  to  find  analogies  for  the  pointing  of  these  forms.  If  it  is  correct, 
fhey  must  belong  to  dialect  in  a  narrow  sense. 

(14}  Nebuchadnezzar  addressed  them  nud  said:  Is  it  of  design,  Shadrach,  Me- 
shach,  and  Abednego,  thai  ve  do  not  serve  my  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image 
that  I  have  set  up  i 

irK ,  Part.  —  In  Efisn  ,  the  n  is  intern^ative.  If  the  noun  comes  from 
the  verb  «13 ,  insidiari,  it  would  seem  to  intimate  vnly  design ;  which 
meaning  is  not  improbable.  See  other  conjectures  in  Leng.  in  loc.  — 
■jiaTiiK ,  i.  e.  ir.iK  (is)  with  pi.  form,  and  suff.  constituting  its  subject ; 
both  are  united  with  the  participle  that  follows ;  §  47. 1.  h.  The  king, 
seemingly  with  more  than  usual  moderation,  first  inquires  into  the  truth  of 
the  accusation.  He  probably  suspected  the  accusers  of  envious  motives, 
and  was  desirous  of  sparing  these  Hebrews  on  whom  he  had  bestowed 
special  favors.  In  PK-'iTri ,  the  final  syllable  would  regularly  have  a 
Tseri(~),  but  in  a  closed  syllable,  this  is  occasionally  shortened  into  (-), 
Bee  p.  48,  under  a. 
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Chap.  III.  15.  87 

|15)  Now  if  ye  aie  reAily,  Ihat,  at  the  time  when  ye  sliall  !icar  llie  sounii  of  the 
cornct,pipe,harp,s3mbuk,  psaltery,  and  bag- pipe,  and  all  kinds  of  music,  jo  will  fall 
ilown  and  worship  tlie  image  which  1  have  made  —  bnt  if  ye  will  not  wofship:  in  that 
very  moment  ye  shall  he  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  fnrnace  of  burning  fire;  and  who  is 
thai  god  which  will  deliver  you  out  of  my  hand? 

The  like  oicuwi^trie  we  have  in  Ex.  32:  32  ;  but  Zecli.  fi:  15.  Jer.  12: 
IS,  17.  1  Sam.  12:  14,  15,  referred  to  by  Leng.,  are  of  anotiier  tenor. 
3q  Homer  (II.  I,  135  seq.)  is  a  case  of  the  same  nature.  Comp.  also 
Thucyd.TII.  3.  IV.13.  A  plain  isaseof  the  same  nature  is  inLukel3:9. 
liiien  . . .  ■'■n  y^i^^rs ,  the  fii'st  is  a  plur.  adj.  from  l^ni- .  Tlie  i'^  that  fol- 
lows, belongs  to  the  subsecjuent  •,>hsv\  2  plur.  Fut,,  in  the  office  of  the 
conjunctive  thai.  It  would  be  an  equally  correct  version,  as  to  the  sense,  to 
transfer  'i^l'^ny  and  put  it  immediately  before  the  verb,  and  then  render 
it  itdverbiaSt/  thus :  If  ye  vnll  readily  faU  down,  etc.  But  I  have  en- 
deavored to  imitate,  with  some  good  degree  of  exactness  here,  the  form 
of  expression  in  the  original.  —  After  the  words  which  I  have  made, 
there  is  a  auaitijaig,  the  king  suppressing  the  declaration  of  aa ,  it  is  well, 
or  something  equivalent  to  this.  So  allthe  ancientversions;  and  so  Ju- 
nius, De  Wette,  and  most  others.  Haveniick  :  "  If  ye  will  hear  . .  .  then 
shall  ye  fall  down,"  etc.  Inadmissible,  because  T^ny  is  not  appropriate  to 
such  a  conditional  sentence,  nor  is  snch  a  sentence  appropriate  to  the 
feelings  of  the  king.  But  the  threat,  at  the  end  of  the  next  clause,  comes 
out  in  full;  and  the  antithesis  to  the  preceding  clause  is  made  plain  by 
the  »i  'fi  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  clause.  It  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that  the  king  discerned  a  refusal  in  the  looks  of  the  accused,  which,  as  it 
kindled  his  rage,  led  him  to  suppress  the  :b  he  was  about  to  utter,  and 
hasten  to  the  threat.  —  Who  is  that  god,  etc.,  is  designed  to  give  efficiency 
to  the  threat,  by  suggesting  the  impossibility  of  preventing  its  execution. 
Had  the  king  reflected  on  the  power  of  that  God  who  had  revealed  secrets 
to  Daniel,  he  might  liave  hesitated  to  nttev  a  challenge  so  audacious. 
"Furious  rage"  however  rarely  vefleols,  but  is  ever  prone  to  threaten. 
Altogether  like  to  this  was  Sennacherib's  boasting  and  challenging ;  see 
Isa.  37:  10  seq.  2  K.  18:  30—35.  19: 10.  This  whole  matter,  with  the 
words  uttei'ed,  is  very  graphic,  and  presents  us  with  some  characteristics 
of  oriental  despots  altogether  genuine.  In  •ji::3i''d-^  we  have  a  kind  of 
pluriliteral  form,  or  at  least  an  unusual  conjugation,  g  14.  Coming  from 
atEJ ,  it  is  formed  like  a  Poel,  or  rather  a  Pdel,  where  the  Dagh.  f,  would 
be  normally  written  in  ihe  i ,  but  here  it  goes  into  a  Quiescent  with  a 
compensative  long  vowel  (■'-)  ;  hence  ^''V'tI  =  ^^fia  instead  of  3*d  . 
The  penult  syllable  (is)  is  shortened  because  it  loses  the  accent,  which 
rests  on  the  ultimate.  —  ■'^■^ ,  in  pause  for  ■^'y^_ . 
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(IG)  Sliadia-h,  Meshach,  and  Aheiliipgo,  Brswcrcii  king  KeLucliiidnoziar,  and 
eaid  :  We  are  not  under  uny  nccesaily  lo  answitr  iheo  a  ivord  in  wspcct  lo  this  matter. 

"(•'riari ,  Part,  of  nan ,  n  for  the  regular  n  because  of  the  Gutt. ;  lit.  we 
are  not  necessitated.  —  ~ni3i;n^ ,  Apli.  Inf.  of  ain  (p.  69),  with  the  end- 
ing ni-,  because  of  the  suff,  p,  56.  e.  The  matter  about  which  they  de- 
clined lo  g^ve  any  answer,  was  Nebuchadnezzar's  llireat  in  the  preceding 
declaration.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  critics,  whether 
nj^  should  be  joined  with  dsrn  ,  or  be  separated  from  it,  as  the  distinctive 
accent  upon  it  indicates  that  it  should  be.  Grammar  allows  either  method 
of  construction.  Out  of  deference  to  the  accents,  I  have  followed  the 
latter  method ;  which  may  be  done,  for  c;n5  =  13^  ,  and  to  answer  thee 
a  word  or  hy  a  word,  makes  good  sense.  In  case  the  first  method  of 
construction  should  he  preferred,  then  one  may  regard  fiw  as  placed  he- 
fore  its  noun,  in  order  lo  indicate  that  it  is  emphatic, 

Lengerke,  as  usual,  turns  this  account  of  the  demeanor  of  the  three  He- 
brews, into  an  argument  for  the  lateness  of  the  hook.  It  3a,vors,  as  he  thinks, 
only  of  the  superstition  of  the  Maccabaean  age,  when  the  Jews  thought  it  a 
glory  to  suffer  martyrdom  rather  than  sacrifice  to  idols  at  the  bidding  of  An- 
Ijochus  Epiphanes,  "  We  find,"  says  he  (p.  132),  "  a  like  speech  in  2  Mace. 
7:  2,  although  somewhat  less  pert  (kecke)."  Viun,  lie  asserts,  is  the  de- 
fence of  the  young  Jews  by  Hengstenbet^  and  Hiivernlck.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lengerke  accuses  these  martyrs  of  an  uncivil  silence,  on  this  occasion, 
and  of  "precipitating  themselves  inconsiderately  (leichtsinnig)  into  danger." 
Was  it  so,  then,  that  a  pious  Jew  could  hold  himself  at  liberty  lo  equivocate 
on  such  an  occasion,  and  renounce  liis  obedience  to  the  two  commands  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  Decalogue?  Is  he  therefore  a  simpleton  and  a  fanatic, 
who  would  cast  himself  on  divine  Providence  in  such  a  case,  and  leave  the 
consequences  to  God,  while  he  persevered  in  the  plain  path  of  duty  ? 
If  so,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  worUiies  named  in  Heb.  xi.  ?  What  of  those 
"  who  were  beheaded  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  for  the  word  of  God, 
who  refused  to  worship  the  beast  and  his  image  ?"  Rev.  20;  4.  The  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse  counts  such  peculiarly  "  blessed  and  holy,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  part  in  the  j?rs(  resurrection,"  Eev,  20;  6.  Are  not  the  very  He- 
brews now  in  question  placed  among  such  worthiesinHeb.l  1: 34  ?  But  enough- 
All  men  have  united  in  praising  the  constancy,  the  fidelity,  and  the  fearless- 
ness of  martyrs  in  a  good  cause,  lliose  now  before  us  need  no  defence 
from  the  interpreter,  Lengerke  has  very  probably  disclosed  here  his  own 
feelings,  and  thus  virtually  told  us  what  he  would  do  on  such  an  occasion. 
Without  calling  in  question  what  he  would  do,  we  may  well  be  content  with 
the  course  which  the  noble  Hebrews  pursued,  Lengerke  would  have  us 
believe,  that  such  superstition  or  fanaticism  belonged  only  to  the  Maccabaean 
times.  What  then  are  we  to  think  of  the  martyrdom  which  so  many  prophet* 
underwent,  and  which  is  attributed  to  the  ancient  Jews,  both  in  the  Old 
Test,  and  the  New?  And  is  it  in  any  measure  to  be  credited,  that  the  Mac- 
cabaean times  were  the  only  ones,  which  produced  men  who  were  ready  to 
expose  themselves  to  death,  rather  than  deny  or  dishonor  the  living  God  ? 
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Chaf.III.  17,18.  8!) 

(17)  If  oar  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  lis,  from  the  furnace  of  burning 
fire  and  fiouL  tliy  liiind,  0  king,  ha  may  deliver. 

■n  13  hero  rendered  by  the  ancient  YeTsiomfar  ;  by  most  moderns,  ee- 
ce,  lo  1  No  doubt  the  word  has  sometimes  such  a  meaning.  But  here  it 
seems  plainly  to  he  the  antithesis  of  X^  "(tn ,  if  not,  in  v.  18.  The  mean 
ing,  after  all,  is  one  which  does  not  necessarily  imply  doubt  or  uncertainty. 
The  sense  which  I  take  to  be  conveyed,  might  be  expressed  thus ;  "  If  it 
so  he  that  there  is  a  God  able,  elc."  The  amount  of  the  matter  then  is, 
that  instead  of  directly  and  posiiiveiy  asserting  that  God  will  deliver 
them,  they  modestly  suggest  to  the  angry  tyrant,  that  this  may  be  so, 
and  that  deliverance  is  possible,  both  from  (he  furnace  and  from  the  power 
of  the  king  himself.  If  we  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  announce- 
ment to  be  postftW,  i.e.  in  (he  shape  of  an  absolute  prediction,  and  regard 
the  three  Hebrews  as  divinely  assured  of  escape  at  this  time,  much  is 
taken  from  their  constancy  and  courage.  Assurance  absolute  of  safely 
dispenses  with  courage  in  its  higher  sense.  They  might  have  hoped  for 
such  an  issue ;  they  probably  did ;  but  it  seems  not  to  be  improbable,  that 
they  were  not  positively  assured  of  if.  Hence  the  alternative  in  the  next 
verse,  apparently  founded  on  the  possibility,  or  perhaps  probability,  that 
they  might  not  escape.  This  places  their  courage  and  constancy  in  a 
true  light.  In  the  face  of  danger  really  apprehended,  they  remain  quiet 
and  Arm.  On  the  grounds  alleged,  we  may  render  ^■'Piil ,  at  the  close 
of  the  verse  by  the  Suiy.,  as  the  form  of  the  Imperf  permits  us  to  do, 
1 44, 3.  c.  I  have  followed  the  accents  in  beginning  the  aJleT  clause  with 
lilPiX— ,M ,  and  not  (aa  Lengerke  does)  with  Ti^VTrl  ■  0"  this  ground,  the 
first  niapaj  has  no  complement  expressed,  and  it  may  well  be  translated 


(18)  Andif  not,  be  it  known  to  thee,  O  king,  that  tt-e  shall  not  serve  thj  god?!,  nor 
worship  the  golden  image  which  tbou  hast  set  up. 

itihi  =  sih?. ,  see  on  2:  20.  —  f-r ,  Part.  Peil,  §  47. 1.  ~  tl-'iibsH ,  pi. 
with  suff.  p.  35,  No.  2.  —  etj^-'x,  i.e.  in'^N  with  Istpl.  suff.  which  consti- 
tutes its  subject,  joined  with  the  Part.  T'tiifi  ,  and  used  for  the  Fut.,  §  47, 
1,  h.  The  i  before  the  noun  here,  and  also  before  dVs^  ,  marks  the  Ace., 
§  56.  2.  Firmly  and  plainly,  without  the  least  equivocation  or  apology, 
the  young  Hebrews  here  express  their  steadfast  determination.  Butthe 
uncontrolled  despot  of  a  great  empire,  as  might  be  expected,  could  not 
endure  any  show  even  of  reluctance  to  obey  his  commands,  as  the  sequel 
will  fully  declare. 

(19)  Tiien  Nebuchadnezzar  was  filled  with  indignation,  and  tlie  form  of  his  coun- 
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Chap.  IH.  19. 


b)t^ ,  usually  image,  axia,  as  above,  but  liere  plainly  it  designates  the 
appearance  or  form,  look,  of  the  countenance.  —  ■^hibSN  ,  sufF.  plur.  of 
qiN,  fades. —  "IS^ON,  the  Kethibli  is  3  plur.  Ithpaai  from  «;b,  with  B 
and  Fi  exchanged,  p.  40.  5.  b,  and  (-)  under  the  first  letter,  §  12.  1.  o, 
i.  e.  the  first  syllable  has  the  Syriac  punctuation,  comp.  §  25.  2.  If  we 
retain  the  pi.  reading,  (with  the  Kethibh,  which  written  plens  would 
be  I'^SSiss),  then  the  plur.  verb  agrees  with  the  noun  immediately  before 
it,  (as  often  in  Hebrew,  see  Heb.  Gramm.  §  145.  1) ;  the  Qeri  here, 
iBnilJX  ■  substitutes  the  verb  sing.,  so  that  it  may  accord  with  Diss  ,  i.  e.  the 
Masorites  have  conformed  the  text  to  what  they  deemed  to  be  grammati- 
cal analogy.  I  prefer  the  Kethibh,  deeming  it  to  be  more  probably  the 
original  reading.  What  is  meant  in  this  clause  clearly  is,  that  the  color 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  face  and  the  aspect  of  it  were  changed.  Passion 
made  him  pale,  or  else  highly  flushed,  (the  text  does  not  decide  which), 
and  the  expression  of  his  visage  was  ferocious.  ■ —  iy ,  either  (as  in  the 
vereion  above)  in  respect  to,  or  on  account  of,  viz.  because  of,  what  Sha- 
drach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  had  said  and  done.  —  icK"]  nyj ,  both 
participles  have  their  complement  in  xvch  etc.  It  was  usual,  and  still  is 
so,  in  the  East,  oftentimes  to  execute  judgment  in  a  capital  case  upon  the 
apot,  and  under  the  king's  eye.  Hence  the  command  to  make  immediate 
preparation  for  the  death  that  had  been  threatened.  —  Kiai  ,  contract  form 
of  S^^STsi  ,  luf.  Peal  of  KJK  ,  first  N  omitted  because  it  idquiescent  ia  the 
contracted  form —  nyno  in  ,  lit.  one  seven,  or  seven-foU,  §  59.  5,  a.  I 
have  translated  the  phrase  by  seven  times,  because  our  idiom  requires  us 
to  express  the  idea  in  tliis  manner.  —  ■n  ^s ,  heyond  that  which,  or  above 
what.  —  mn ,  Part.  Peil  of  Kin ,  lit.  (the  whole  phrase)  heyond  what 
had  been  seen  in  respect  to  ike  heating  of  it.  The  idea  is  expressed  in  the 
version  above,  in  accordance  with  the  idiom  that  we  usually  employ.  — 
W^nh ,  suffl  Inf.  in  Peal,  of  Njx ,  contracted  as  above.  When  the  sufi".  is 
appended,  the  final  ((  of  the  root  becomes  movable,  and  is  converted  in- 
to (i),  in  order  to  make  the  pronunciation  more  facile.  —  The  command, 
given  in  such  a  style,  is  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  passionate 
character  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Refined  cruelty  in  putting  the  condemned 
to  death,  is  an  ordinary  expression  of  savage  vengeance.  In  reality, 
however,  as  to  the  present  case,  if  the  augmented  fire  cotild  have  exer- 
cised its  usual  power,  the  sufferings  of  the  victims  would  have  merely 
been  shortened  by  the  king's  command.  Boiling  rage,  however,  does  not 
stop  to  calculate.  As  to  set'™,  it  has  the  usualforceof  intensity  here,  for 
plainly  the  mere  literal  meaning  is  not  to  be  urged. 
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Chap.  III.  20—22. 

(20|  Ami  ho  commanded  the  most  powerful  men  of  Ins  . 
Mesliach,  and  Abednego,  in  order  lo  cast  them  into  tho  furn 

h^n  ■''lias ,  lit.  mighty  of  strength,  i.  e.  the  strongest,  §  58.  2,  —  B^';na , 
b^n  ill  a  derived  and  secondary  sense,  force,  army,  with  a  suff.  and  a  pref. 
prep.  The  soldiers  of  his  body-guard,  who  doubtless  were  men  of  the 
character  here  described,  are  those  to  whom  this  command  is  directed. — 
nnssb ,  Inf.  of  Aph.,  with  \  pref.  —  Kani;^,  Inf.  Peal  of  xr-i ,  h  denot- 
ing the  design  or  object  in  view,  as  inv  before  the  Inf.  in  Greek  often 


(21)  Tlien  those  men  were  bound  ir 
their  mantles,  and  ikeir  elotliing,  and  v 

nmDB,  Part.Peilusedasaverbpass^§13.  2. —  llnniia-iDa ,  designates 
wide  and  long  pantaloons,  such  as  are  still  worn  in  the  East,  covering  the 
lower  limba  and  the  hips !  see  Lex.  —  Tihiic-'M  ,  the  vowels  belong  to 
the  Qeri,  which  takes  uaB  as  the  ground  form,  and  makes  the  pi.  limcBB , 
(like  the  Syriac).  The  Kelhibh,  however,  is  well  enough,  and  should  be 
read  ■|'ih"'ia^BB ,  pi,  with  suff.  This  means,  the  under  garment  of  tlie  upper 
part  of  the  person,  =  a  tunic,  or  shirt  of  full  dimensions,  but  differing  in 
form  from  ours,  and  made  of  various  material,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  wearer.  —  As  to  'jinn^a'is ,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  means  the 
outer  garment,  the  hroad  mantle,  girded  around  the  body ;  see  Lex. 
The  last  noun,  -jiiriBi^b ,  comprehends  all  the  articles  of  clothing  not 
before  mentioned,  and  is  in  apposition  with  the  preceding  nouns.  — 
lis-; ,  Part.  Peil  of  xr-i ,  §  IS.  2.  The  object  of  mentioning  these  articles 
of  clothing,  is  lo  indicate  the  haste  with  which  the  execution  was 
urged  on,  not  leaving  time  for  the  usual  disrobing  of  the  condemned. 

(22)  On  this  account,  bec.iuso  the  commiindof  tlie  king  wbs  urgent  and  tlie  furnace 
WHS  escecdingly  hot,  those  men  who  led  np  Shadraeli,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  — 
them  did  the  flame  of  [he  fire  destroy. 

hDsrio,  fem.  Part.  Aph.,  which  conjugation  here  means  Mm(,jtM-(5)era- 
vit.  Urgent  is  our  appropriate  word  —  hiN ,  Part.  Peil,  pointed  undei 
the  K  in  the  Syriac  manner  (with  -),  and  employed  for  nis.  —  IpSJi 
Aph.  of  pD5 ,  lit.  caused  to  ascend,  which  I  have  rendered  kd  vj}.  It  de- 
signates here  the  leading  of  the  men  up  to  the  opening  in  the  top  of  the  fur- 
nace, whence  the  flame  and  smoke  issued.  Into  this  they  were  to  be  pre- 
cipitated. It  seems  that  there  could  have  been  but  little  room,  on  the  top 
of  the  furnace,  for  the  executioners  to  stand  outside  of  the  prisoners 
otherwise  ihey  could  easily  have  kept  back  and  avoided  the  flames.  Thus 
the  unwonted  augmentation  and  fury  of  the  fire  occasioned  the  death  of  all 
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who  came  near.  This  circumstance  Lengerke,  as  usual,  atiribufes  to  the 
romaitcmff  of  the  author  of  the  hook ;  for,  as  he  regards  the  matler,  by 
mentioning  this,  the  writer  designs  to  augment  the  wonder  of  the  reader 
*hen  he  finds  the  Hebrews  to  be  unharmed.  On  alike  ground  of  course 
we  must,  if  consistent,  suppose  that  John  relates  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
from  the  dead ;  and  so  of  all  the  other  miraculous  phenomena  related  in 
the  N,  Test  or  the  Old.  As  I  cannot  harmonize  willi  such  views,  so  I 
can  find,  at  least  thus  far  in  the  narration  before  us,  no  special  evidence 
of  any  such  preconcerted  design,  as  is  usually  apparent  in  romance  writ^ 
ing,  I  have  imitated  the  original  in  the  arrangement  of  Ihe  last  part  of 
the  verse,  viz.  those  men  .  . .  them,  etc.  This  is  often  the  manner  of  ex- 
pression in  Chaldee  and  Hebrew,  where  the  design  is  to  make  any  object 
peculiarly  prominent.  Conip.  §  iO.  3.  c,  where  the  like  usage  is  noted. 


linrtpj,  Wt.  the  threeness of  them,^  5^.  \.  h.  — -(IPMb  ,  Jo imrf,  Part,  pass. 
of  Paei.  Probably  both  the  hands  and  feet  were  bound  j  for  this  was 
usual,  in  order  to  prevent  either  resistance  or  escape.  This  may  account 
for  it,  that  the  executioners  were  obliged  to  approach  so  near  the  furnace, 
(in  order  to  throw  the  prisoners  into  it),  that  they  themselves  became  the 
victims  of  its  fierceness.  That  the  prisoners  escaped  death,  was  of  course 
by  miraculoHS  interposition ;  for  the  matter  cannot  by  any  ingenuity  be 
explained  away.  We  have  seen  above  what  Lengerke  and  Hitzig 
think  of  the  wholenarrative,but  speciallyof  that  partof  it  which  declares 
that  the  fire  had  no  power  over  the  bodies  of  the  young  Hebrews.  To 
all  who  reject  entirely  the  idea  of  any  miraculous  or  supernatural  in- 
terposition, such  views  will  of  course  appear  plausible.  For  myself,  I 
cannot  see  any  satisfactory  reason,  even  in  philosophy,  for  embracing 
such  views ;  and  as  to  the  Scriptures,  both  of  tie  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
it  is  beyond  any  fair  question  that  they  abound  in  such  narrations.  With 
that  enlightened  disciple  of  the  primitive  age  of  Christianity,  whether  he 
be  Paul  or  ApoIIos,  who  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  I  believe,  that 
"  the  violence  of  the  fire  was  quenched,"  Heb.  11:  34  Nofhing  there- 
fore urges  me  to  make  any  effort,  in  order  to  avoid  the  plain  and  simple 
meaning  of  the  narration  before  us. 

(24)  -Then  Nebuchatlneezar  the  king  was  aBtiinished,  and  rose  np  in  haste  ;  lie  an- 
swered and  said  to  his  State-council loi-s  :  Did  we  not  east  three  men  bound  into  the 
midst  of  the  fire  '•     They  answered  and  said  ;  Certainly,  0  king  ! 

"V"^^'^?'  ■'■"^-  Itlipeal,  with  pref.  a,  used  as  a  noun;  lit  (as  a  verb) 
in  hastenmg  himself.  —  ipiina^ni ,  pi.  with  euff.     That  i3nti  comes  from 
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"la's ,  lo  lead,  ffuide,  etc.,  (a  meaning  which  the  Hcb.  also  has  in  Kal), 
can  scarcely  be  doublecl,  because  the  etymology  gives  a  meaning  so  ap- 
propriate here.  The  persons  addressed,  on  this  occasion,  were  evidently 
those  who  attended  the  person  of  the  king,  i.  e.  the  royal  council.  Gese- 
nius  thinks  the  viovd  to  be  compounded  of  the  Chaldee  y^'O^  and  the  Heb. 
aiticle  n  .  But  there  is  no  other  known  case  of  the  like  nature  in  Chal- 
dee. Is  it  not  more  probable,  that  the  ft  here  is  a  formative  prefix  (=  x), 
and  thus  distinguishes  'i^']3^  here  from  the  usual  meaning  attached  to  it 
elsewhere  without  such  formative?  The  Dagh.  f.  does  not  necessarily 
stand  in  the  way ;  for  we  have  "|B  ,  "(SS* ,  garden,  as  Maurer  remarks ; 
although,  since  the  root  here  is  of  the  form  »,  the  two  cases  are  not 
quite  parallel ;  comp.  the  D^h.  compensative  in  the  first  radical,  in  the 
Fut.  of  verbs  'ss.  Kindred  words  in  Chaldee  seem  to  be  i?'^'?  orator, 
»^ana  ,  dvx.  Von  Boblen's  derivation  from  the  Persian  (Symb.  p.  26), 
seems  too  remote.  I  prefer  to  take  the  fi  here,  as  usual  in  this  book, 
to  be  a  Hebraizing  equivalent  for  »;  and  that  t*  prosthetic  and  formative 
is  sometimes  admitted  by  the  Chaldee,  see  fully  confirmed  in  Gramm. 
p.  30.  0 ;  although  the  present  case  is  not  exactly  like  to  those  there  pro- 
duced. A  word  was  probably  needed  of  a  form  sui  generis,  to  distinguish 
the  king's  privy  council  from  all  others  whom  he  might  consult ;  and  this 
seems  lo  be  such  a  word.  —  K)"'n1 ,  the  pi.  Peal,  from  xni. .  —  •^•■ts  ,  plur. 
Part,  Peal;  for  this  form  of  plurals  (seemingly  Dual)  in  verbs  N^,  see 
p.  91,  Par.  VII.  a.  In  such  forms  the  (^)  of  the  plur.  ending  is  omil> 
ted  in  writing,  because  of  the  (■')  in  the  end  of  the  root ;  so  one  must  read 
1^  not  gin  ;  comp.  B'^is  =  D'^'^is  in  Hebrew.  —  N2"S^  ,  an  established  or 
setded  thing  [is  it],  the  fem.  adj.  being  employed  as  indicating  neuter 
gender  or  abstract  quality.    We  might  translate :  certainty. 


(25)  He  a 

nswered  and  said :  Lo !  I  sei 

e  four  m 

cn  nnbound,  walking  in  the  mid 

of  the  fire,  an 

id  rhere  is  no  harm  to  llicm  ; 

and  as 

to  llie  appearance  of  the  fourth- 

be  is  like  to  a  8on  of  the  gods. 

I'^'^tj ,  pi.  Part.  pass.  Peal,  of  N'lia  ;  for  pi.  form  see  v.  24  on  "p^as .  — 
']''?Vha,  Part.  Aph.— 131  r\yy\  ,  \\t.  and  the  appearance  of  him,  of  the  fourth, 
•O  (rev)  for  is-i ,  root  .ix-i  .  The  suff.  here  specijicates,  and  is  pleonastic 
in  our  idiom,  §  40. 3.  a.  —  In  S''S''a"i ,  (-a-ya),  the  vowels  belong  to  the 
Qeri  nxr^D"! ;  the  form  of  the  Kethibh  is  a  Hebraizing  one,  the  fem, 
form  being  of  tlie  masc.  gender,  §  36. 2.  — 'j■'^^^X-^ab,  to  a  son  of  the  gods, 
in  the  mouth  of  NebuchadncKzar  must  mean,  either  a  descendant  of  the 
gods,  or  a  being  of  a  superior  i,  e.  godlike  nature.  In  other  words, 
Nebuchadnezzar  recognizes  in  t\i^  fourth  the  appearance  of  a  supernatu- 
ral being.  Simply  this,  and  nothing  more,  as  I  apprehend,  can  be  drawn 
fiixa  the  expression ;   which,  in  the  mouth  of  an  idolatrous  polytheist, 
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must  convey  merely  his  views  of  beings  endowed  witli a  supeiior  naiure. 
How  fer  the  expression  before  us  will  lead  us  Jo  decide  oq  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  writer  with  the  sacred  mythology  of  the  Babylonians,  it  miglit 
be  dilBcult  to  determine.  Thus  much  is  clear,  viz.,  that  all  middle  and 
hither  Asia  believed  in  gods  superior  and  inferior  ;  that  a  writer,  living 
anywherein  that  region,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  acquainted  with  this  fact; 
and  that  the  expression  before  us  might  easily  arise  from  such  knowledge. 
At  all  events  it  cannot  well  be  denied,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  here  speaks 
altogether  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  Babylonisli  my- 
thology. 

(26)  Then  Nebuehadneazar  drew  near  to  the  door  of  the  furnace  of  burning  fire; 
he  answered  anil  said  :  Shadrnch,  Meshaeh,  and  Abednego,  servants  of  God  most 
high,go  forth  and  aimc  out!  Then  Shadrach,  Meshaiih,  iiud  Abcdnego  went  forth 
from  the  midst  of  tlie  fire. 

S'lrb ,  ike  door  must  have  been,  of  course,  a  stde-aperlure,  by  which 
the  furnace  was  fed,  and  into  which  the  king  could  look  without  danger. 
—  "ifii^aS ,  pi.  suffi,  for  the  use  of  which  see  §  40.  3.  a.  —  iti)>V ,  where 
the  Masorites,  jealous  for  the  purer  Chaidee  of  the  book,  have  given  us 
a  Qeri  fixis .  But  the  other  form  is  too  coninion  here  to  suppose  it  not 
to  have  been  original.  —  ipiB ,  Imper.  of  pBi .  —  ins  Imper.  of  npn  . 
This  word  is  not  repeated  in  the  sequel,  but  ■("pBa  only  is  employed.  It 
was  very  natural  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  his  wonder  and  excitement,  to 
employ  two  imperatives  nearly  synonymous ;  for  this  gives  intensity  to 
his  command  =^  come  out  forthwith  !  Ingiving  the  account  of  their  jroj'n^ 
out,  one  verb  of  course  suffices. 

(27)  Then  were  assembled  the  satraps,  fhe  dcputy-goieniori',  the  overseers,  and 
the  privy.conneillors  of  the  king ;  Ihey  looked  at  tliose  men  on  whose  boclies  the  fire 
had  no  power,  and  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  was  singed,  and  iheir  wide  nether  gar- 
ments were  not  changed,  nor  had  the  scent  of  live  comcnpon  them. 

■i-i":iranoi ,  1  then,  as  often  in  Hebrew.  The  Fart,  is  in  Ithpael,  but  the 
Dagh,  f.  in  i  is  omitted,  as  often  when  the  Sheva  would  he  movable.  — 
For  the  names  of  officers  here,  see  vs.  2,  24,  above.  —  l^ih  asyndic, 
which,  as  we  everywhere  see,  is  a  common  characteristic  of  this  book.  — 
■jlriairsa,  sing,  with  suff,  from  ntis  ,  (-)  under  the  3  in  the  suff.  form, 
where  we  might  expect  (-),  indicating  that  the  word  belongs  to  the  E 
class  of  Segholates.  — Ti'^'^r^  i  Ithpael,  n  because  the  Dagh.  is  excluded 
from  the  1 .  13B ,  Peal'  3  plur.  of  ixivi .  —  pis ,  Peal  3  fern,  of  tt^r . 
Mark  the  gradation  here  :  the  body  is  not  burned ;  the  hair  is  not  singed ; 
the  lower  garments  of  light  stuif  are  not  changed  in  iheir  appearance ; 
t^d  to  crown  all,  not  even  the  scent  of  fire  has  come  upon  them.     Even 
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Lengerlie,  wliiie  he  regards  ihe  who!e  account  as  romance,  is  consirained 
to  acknowledge,  that "  there  is  a  climactic  gradation  in  the  language  which 
is  almost  poetic  in  its  espressions,"  (p.  lil). 

(as)  Nehuchadneszar  answered  and  said:  Blessed  be  i!ie  GoA  of  Shfldradi,  Mc- 
sliacli,  and  Ahednego,  who  hath  sent  his  angel  and  delivered  his  servants,  who  tiusted 
in  him,  ami  transgressed  the  commandment  of  the  king,  and  gave  up  their  bodies, 
that  they  might  not  serve  nor  worship  atiy  god  except  Iheir  God. 

^inribx  1  with  stiff,  intensive  and  anticipative,  §  40.  3.  a,  —  BSsV^ )  ^z 
Buff.  — a-'io,  seeonv.15.  —  flarnnn,  3  plur.  Ithpeal,  with  (-)  under 
the  second  radical  n ,  p.  49.  2.  —  Ttii? ,  i.  e.  ^5  witli  a  piur.  suff.,  as  is 
usual,  §  38.  2.  6. —  y'?^,  3  pi.  Pael,  lit.  changed,  but  this,  when  predi- 
cated of  a  suhjecf  and  not  of  the  lawgiver  or  sovereign,  must  of  couree 
metin  transgress.  So  in  Ezra  6: 11, —  lihicaj,  as  it  ought  to  be  pointed, 
in  accordance  with  the  Kelliibh  and  all  the  ancient  VerBiong,  all  of  them 
giving  the  plural  here.  As  usual,  io  this  book,  the  Kelhibh  is  the  better 
reading.  The  pointing  in  the  prinled  copy  belongs  to  the  Sing,  linaoi , 
which  here  is  inappropriate.  —  Giving  up  their  bodies  is  breviloquence  ; 
giving  themselves  up  to  expected  destruction  is  what  the  king  means  to  inti- 
mate. Nebuchadnezzar,  astounded  by  ihe  miraculous  preservation  of  the 
condemned,  and  awed  by  the  appearance  of  "  a  son  of  the  gods,"  yields 
to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  testifies  his  hotnage  to  the  God  of  Is- 
rael. He  was  doubtless  like  the  Herod,  who  "  heard  John  the  Baptist 
gladly ;"  and  like  the  Jews,  who  glorifled  God  when  Christ  performed 
surprising  miracles,  and  sang  hosaiinas  when  he  was  riding  meekly  in 
triumph,  hut  immediately  afVerwards,  with  a  change  of  circumstances, 
changed  their  minds,  and  joined  the  procession  to  the  crucifixion.  Con- 
victions wrought  by  the  display  of  miraculous  power,  seem  better  adapted 
to  arrest  the  attention  and  check  the  daring  course  of  the  transgressor,  than 
to  work  a  permanent  change  in  his  mind.  So  Paul  seems  to  have  viewed 
the  subject,  1  Cor.  1 4:  22  seq.  On  a  ground  like  to  this,  perhaps,  we  may 
account  for  it,  that  since  the  primitive  age  miracles  have  ceased  to  he  a 
cotiatituent  part  of  the  so-named  means  of  grace. 

(as)  Bj  me  then  is  a  decree  established,  that  everj  people,  ration,  and  tongue, 
who  shall  utter  any  blasphemy  against  the  God  of  Siiadiaeh,  Meshacli,  and  Abed- 
nego,  shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  hia  house  ho  made  a  dunghill  \  because  there  is  no 
other  god  who  can  deliver  in  such  a  manner, 

niia ,  Part.  Peil  of  oiis .  —  nViiJ  is  only  an  orthographic  variation  of  the 
regular  flinr ;  which  the  Qeri,  as  usual,  supplies.  It  means  errw,  and  (ap- 
plied to  language)  falsehood.  Falsehood  uttei-ed  against  God  is  Uas- 
phemy ;  and  I  have  translated  accordingly.  —  "i??!?"' ,  Fiit.   Ithpeal ; 
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for  the  whole  phrase,  see  Coinm.  on  2:  5.  —  nriia,  lit.  his  house,  indi- 
vidualizes, and  is  equivalent  to  the  house  of  each,  viz.  of  e&ch  blasphemer. 
—  bs': ,  Fut.  of  assimilation,  from  >=■: ,  §  20.  4.  —  rh^n) ,  Aph.  Inf.  of 
is? ,  Par.  p.  60. 

(30)  Then  llie  king  promoieii  Slmdrsrli,  Meslinph,  anil  Abcdnfgo,  in  llip  |novmee 
of  Babylon. 

n^Sh  lit.  signifies  made  pro^erous  or  happy.  But  as  it  here  stands 
connected  with  in  or  over  the  province  of  £ah)/lon,  it  ma&i  of  com'sc  mean, 
that  the  king  placed  them  in  office  again  over  this  province,  comp.  2: 49  ; 
possibly,  or  rather  (from  the  nature  of  the  verb)  probably,  it  means  here, 
that  they  were  advanced  to  a  higher  grade  of  office  than  before. 

After  perusing  the  account  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  demeanor,  which  is 
contained  in  ch.  ii,  the  reader  cannot  be  much  surprised  at  his  conduct, 
which  is  related  in  ch.  iii.  lie  was  a  despot,  and  a  man  of  violent  passions 
and  strong  impulses.  Like  moat  men  of  this  temperament,  he  went  from 
one  extreme  to  the  opposite.  Allowing  what  is  here  related  to  have  been 
matter  of  fact,  and  a  thing  which  took  place  under  the  king's  own  eyes, 
we  surely  cannot  be  surprised  that  he  was  overawed  and  brought  to  a 
kind  and  gentle  state  of  mind. 

{Hero  ends  the  narration,  and  here  should  end  llie  chapter  ;  as  in  all  our  "Versions 
it  does.  To  avoid  miBiake,  I  would  notily  the  reader,  thai  for  Dan.  3;  31— 33,  he  must 
look  in  the  Englisii  Bible  foe  4;  1—3;  and  for  nil  Ihe  references  looar  version  throagh 
ch.  iv,  he  must  go  forward  of  llie  vefbrence  as  made  here,  and  pass  over  Ihiee  verses 
En  order  to  find  (he  corresponding  English  Irsnslntion.  My  references  are,  for  con- 
Eialenej's  sake,  to  the  ffd.  orr/ingeiaeni  of  chapter  and  vci-sc;  althongh  iho  division 
of  chapters  in  this  case  is  palpobiy  ivrang.j 


Chap.  III.  si— 33. —  IV.  34. 

[Tliis  purports  to  be  a  proclamation  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  anbjecta, 
after  his  recovery  from  a  derangement  of  mind  which  he  had  suffered,  and 
his  restoration  to  his  former  dignitj.  This  proclamation,  therefore,  must 
have  been  made  near  the  close  of  his  life  and  reign ;  and  it  closes  the  ac- 
count of  this  king,  which  is  cont^ned  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  But  the  reader 
must  not  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  because  this  book  has  related  some  [>g- 
currences  at  the  beginning,  near  the  middle,  and  at  the  close,  of  his  reign, 
it  has  theTOfore  undertaken  to  present  the  whole  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign.  It  touches  those  points,  and  those  only,  with  which  some  extraordi' 
nary  development  that  has  a  bearing  upon  religion  is  connected.  It  is  not 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  head  of  a  great  empire,  nor  yet  simply  as  the  conqueror 
of  Judea,  who  is  presented,  but  Nebuchadnezzar  as  rebuked,  punished,  dis- 
ciplined, and  instructed,  by  an  all.wise  and  overruling  Providence. 

The  fact  that  such  a  pi-oclamation  as  Is  before  us  was  made,  is  a  singular 
testimony  to  the  susceptible  and  variable  temper  of  mind  possessed  by  Nebu- 
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chadoezzar.  As  this  last  document  reaches  a,  period  so  near  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  and  inasmuch  as  in  his  own  person  he  had  been  made  to  feet  the  ter- 
rible effects  of  haughtiness  and  ambition,  may  we  not  hope,  that  what  he 
espresaes  in  *:  84  (37)  continued  to  be  his  prerailing  sentiment  until  hia 
death  ?  Many  recent  critics  are  fond  of  comparing  him  with  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  zealously  maintain,  that  the  author  of  the  '  romance  be- 
fore us  [book  of  Daniel],  intended  throughout  to  present  in  Nebuchadnezzar 
a  likeness  of  the  Syrian  tyrant.'  On  this  assumption,  indeed,  much  of  thei» 
critiuism  on  the  book  ia  founded.  But  if  all  this  be  so,  what  an  egregious  fidl- 
nre  in  making  out  a  characteristic  similitfide !  Nebuchadnezzar  waa  a  man 
of  impulses,  of  strong  passions,  and  of  a  haughty  spirit.  But  he  exhibited 
when  the  storm  of  passion  had  blown  over,  many  generous  impulses ;  as  we 
see  in  his  (reatment  of  Daniel  and  his  companions.  Antiochua  mas  indeed 
possessed  of  a  character  nearly  allied  to  the  bad  part  of  Nebuchadnezzar's, 
although  on  a  much  lower  and  more  bestial  scale ;  to  this  he  superadded  his 
own  vulgar  and  swinish  habits ;  and  al!  this  apparently  with  scarce  a  single 
■virtue  to  redeem  him  from  the  lowest  infamy.  He  waa  the  unrelentiug  and 
insatiable  persecutor  of  the  Jews  and  of  Judaism ;  while,  excepting  the  con- 
quest of  Judea,  to  which  Nebuchadnezzar  h&d  been  provoked  by  the  treach- 
ery of  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah,  and  excepting  the  usual  military  executions 
always  attendant  upon  the  subjugation  of  re volters  (Jer.  39:  6 — 7),  there  is 
DO  evidence  of  his  having  treated  the  Hebrew  exiles  with  any  more  than 
the  ordinary  severity  of  bondage,  in  all  cases  of  the  like  nature.  The  pro- 
motion of  Daniel  and  his  companions  to  important  offices  in  the  satrapy  of 
the  metropolis,  shows  that  the  king  had  no  particular  bitterness  of  feeling 
toward  the  Jewish  natjon  as  such.  The  declarations  which  he  made,  (in- 
cluding the  proclamation  before  us),  respecting  the  God  of  the  Hebrews, 
shows  that  his  mind  was  capable  of  estimating  the  weight  of  evidence,  and 
that  his  conscience  waa  in  that  stato  of  susceptibility,  that  he  could  he  deeply 
aifectod  by  the  majesty  of  holiness  and  truth.  In  all  these  respects,  how 
different  waa  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  that  nn:  (Dan.  11:  21),  i.  e,  despicable 
wretch,  who  crept  into  power  by  flattery  and  by  falsehood,  and  who,  when 
living,  was  commonly  surnamed  intfLavt)^  (mad-man)  by  his  subjects,  instead 
of  inupar^g  (magmjlcent,  Utitslrious),  a  title  by  which  he  named  himself! 
If  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Daniel  did  indeed  mean  to  hit  off  Ephiphanes. 
in  the  skeleh  that  he  has  given  us  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  was  one  of  the- 
most  unskilful  of  all  the  likeness-painters,  with  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
form  an  acquaintance.  But  I  shall  have  oecesion  elsewhere  to  touch  apon 
this  subject,  and  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  I  shall  close  here  this,  train  of 
thought,  and  pass  to  the  contents  of  the  Proclamation. 

The  sslutaWrj  pan  of  this  communication  is  addi-cssed  lo  the  whole  wapire,  which, 
in  the  usual  stylu  of  the  ovienlal  monarchs,  is  describtd  as  emhraclng  tbe  whole  eiirlh, 
3:31.  (4:  I).  The  king  stales,  that  tlie  wonderful  dealings  of  God  with  him,  and  t)ie 
greatness  of  his  power  and  dominion  thereby  manifested,  have  led  him  to  make  the 
declaration  that  follows,  to  his  subjects,  vs.  33, 33.  (4;  2,3).  Nebachadneziar  then  re- 
lates, that  he  hud  a  dream  which  terrified  liim,  and  that  all  the  Magi  being  summoned 
to  intEi-pret  it,  they  were  unable.  At  last  Daniel  came  in,  whom  lie  recognized  as  en- 
dowed with  a  superior  kuowlcd^^e,  and  to  whom  he  appealed  for  an  interpretation  \ 
4: 1—6  (4: 4—9}.     He  gives  an  account  of  the  dream  to  Daniel,  ve,7— 15.  (10— 19), 
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Danic!.  recovering  from  (he  deep  imprcs.iion  vihkh  his  forelioding  ihongbls  made  up. 
onhim.imerprets  the  dream,  V8.16 — 24  (vs.  20 — 27).  Having  thus  related  the  dream, 
and  its  interpretation,  the  king  proceeds,  in  the  nsnal  s(j]e  of  hisiorical  narrative,  to 
tel!  the  etovy  of  his  madness.  A  voice  fiom  heaven  unnonnccd  Ilia  beginning  of  it, 
and  it  forthwith  followed.  After  wHndering  for  F^onie  time  in  this  state  among  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  faking  his  snstenance  with  them,  he  at  longlh  recoveitd  his 
reason,  and  also  his  kingly  authoritv  and  splendor.  In  testimony  of  his  humilitv  and 
of  his  gratitude,  he  publishes  this  to  all  his  sabjects  ;  appurentty  wilh  the  design,  that 
they  also  should  retogniie  (he  hand  of  the  God  oflsraelinallihe«eevents,v3.26— 34. 
(ts.  29 — 37).  Under  the  guidance  of  an  overruling  Providence,  there  can  scarcely  be 
rooin  for  doubt  in  a  believing  mind,  that  all  this  was  designed  to  arrest  ihe  atleniion 
of  the  Babylonians  lo  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  paiticnlariy  to  render  Ihem  kind 
and  respccli'ul  toward  the  Hebrew  cxiks  now  sojouvnirg  wilh  them. 


Chap.  III.  31. 

{31 )  Nebnchadneraar  the  king  lo  all  people,  nations,  anil  longncs,  ^v^o  dwell  in  all 
the  earth  :  May  your  peace  be  multiplied  ) 

■p-iNji ,  Part.  Peal  of  ^n ,  p.  68.  Par.  The  Qeri  gives  Ihe  more  usiaal 
Cbaldee  form,  y^~p^ ;  but  the  difference  is  merely  orthographic.  —  "|"i3i;iiD , 
the  suff.  state  of  ab^  =  Ileb.  oibd .  —  xri-^ ,  Fut.  Peal,  here  used  opla- 
tivelg,  §  44.  3.  «.    '  ' 

it  high  lias  wroHiiht  in  me,  it  sccrr.cd 

N;rs,  pi.  emph.  of  rx  =  Heb.  mx.  —  K^^e^'!,  pi.  emph,  of  nrn. 
In  Hebrew,  we  have  D^PEio^  nink;  in  the  N.Test.  atn^sta  xatiiqata  ; 
both  in  the  same  way.  Signs  designates  not  the  ordinary  tokens  or  sym- 
bols of  common  events,  but  always,  when  employed  as  here,  something 
extraordinary  or  of  a  miraculous  nature.  Wonders  is  another  name  Ibr 
the  same  events,  but  this  name  is  intended  to  designate  that  effect  on  (he 
mind  which  signs  produce.  Both  woTds  together  mean :  '  miraculous 
evMls  which  call  forth  wonder.'  —  ■'Or  ^  apud  me.  The  speaker  refers 
to  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  regard  to  his  own  person.  —  N-fcy , 
see  on  v.  26  above.  —  ■'':7S  i  preP'  '^''h  plur.  form  and  suff.,  =^  traiTtiov 
ngoawnov  ftov,  i.  e.  in  my  view.  —  rtl^jn^!^ ,  Inf.  Aph.  of  ttiti ,  h^-  for 
tt^,  as  usual  in  this  book.  That  the  passionate  and  afterward  insane 
king  had  now  come  to  sober  reflection,  seems  plain  from  the  tenor  of  his 
thoughts  and  views. 

(33)  His  signs  —  howgreatl  His  wonders— liow  mighty  !  His  kingdom  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  his  dominion  is  nnto  generation  and  generation. 

T'i^a'i,  adj.  of  reduplicate  intensive  form  =  very  great.  —  Im^i  1^  OS, 
the  Q9  here  marks  the  ideaof  wifA  in  respect  to  time,  and  so  it  is  equiva- 
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lent  to  our  word  dttring.  See  the  like  usage,  in  Dan.  7;  2.  Ps.  72;  5. 
Neh.  5:  18.  Ezra  1:  11.  So  in  the  Latin :  "  Oumgue  sole  et  luna,  sem- 
per Aratus  erit,"  Ovid,  Ars  Am.  1. 15. 16,  In  ascribiDg  an  eternal  Mng- 
dom  to  God,  Nebuchadnezzar  evidently  means  to  contrast  it  with  the 
mutable  and  perishing  nature  of  a  dominion  like  his  own. 


(1)1  Nebuchadnezzar  wns  at  esm  in  my  own  Iiourc  ;iiiil  flourishing  in  roy  palare. 

h^jd ,  participle  Peil,  Par.  p.  72,  or  participial  adj.  from  nisi ,  desig- 
nating the  idea  of  freedom  from  all  that  could  disturb  or  annoy.  —  n^"iii , 
1st  pers.  sing.  Peal,  from  &v\ .  —  -ffs^ ,  applied  to  trees,  designates  their 
fulness  of  sap  and  vigor  of  growth  ;  tropically  applied  to  persons,  it  means 
pro^erous,  flourishing.,  forttmate  (as  we  say).  It  ia  a  Pilelfonnof  15^, 
used  here  as  an  adjective;  eomp.  §28.  C.  II.  This  statement  of  his  con- 
dition is  designed  to  be  contrasted  with  that  of  his  subsequent  afBictions  ; 
thus  rendering  his  chastisement  more  conspicuous. 

(2)  I  aiiw  a  dream,  and  it  terrified  mc  ;  and  llioughts  upon  my  comh  and  visions 
of  my  dead  agitated  me. 

I  saw  a  dream,  in  2: 1  dreamed  dreams.  The  difference  is  in  the  man- 
ner of  representation,  not  in  point  of  fact.  To  see,  in  di-eams  or  prophetic 
ecstasy,  means  a  mentcd,  notan  ocular,  seeing.  Isaw  adream  ^=  a  dream 
was  presented  lo  my  mind,  i.  e.  to  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  eye.  — 
■'S^'i']"''!  ■  for  •'H  suff.,  seep.  58.  Rem.  1.  —  li-ih^n,  of  the  Pilpel  form, 
from  "i"in ,  §  23.  b.  11.  —  Tfioughis  upon  my  couch  designates  the  reflec- 
tions of  his  mind  upon  the  dream  after  he  had  awaked.  These,  together 
with  the  dream  itself  (visions  of  my  head)  troubled  him.  In  2:  28.  7;  I, 
''^^1  ■'.^n '  as  here,  only  designates  the  thoughts  that  arise  in  a  dream. 
—  ''fiTf!y\  1  Pael  Fut  with  suff.,  p.  58.  Rem.  1.  It  is  a  stronger  word  than 
\'m ,  which  is  confined  to  terror  or  fear  ;  while  ina  expresses  the  agi- 
tation of  the  whole  man. 

(3)  And  by  me  a  decree  wns  made,  to  bring  before  me  a!l  the  wise  men  of  Baby- 
lon, thn.t  thej  miglil  make  linown  to  me  the  interpretation  of  the  dream. 

n-'ia ,  Part.  Peil  of  Dib .  —  nbsin^ ,  Aph.  Inf.  of  b^s ,  with  )  epenthetic 
instead  ofDagh.f.;  p.30-2;  see  also  in  Lex. —ibi,  i  before  the  Ace,  as 
oilientimes,  everywhere.  —  ■'n,  that,  in  order  that;  Lex.  B.  2.— ■'KS'i'in'', 
Aph.  Fut.  of  yy^  ;  with  n  pref.  retained,  p.  49.  5,  and  suff.  ij;-,  p.  fiS 
Eem.  1. 
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(4)  Then  <^sm«  in  the  saCTed  scriiic^i,  Iht;  cncliiuitcr'^,  ilie  Chalilcuns,  and  the  astro- 
logi^rs,  and  I  told  the  diciim  bcfoie  llieni  j  bat  ihe  interpretation  thereof'  lliey  did  not 
make  known  to  me. 

■i^b|s ,  Part.  pi.  (he  points  belong  to  (he  Qeri  -p^s .  Better  (o  adopt 
the  Kethibh,  omitting  Dagh.  f ,  and  read  y^hhT ,  which  is  the  usual  form 
in  this  boot.  The  present  confusion  in  the  word  has  arisen  from  mixing 
two  modes  of  orthography  together.  —  The  Clialdeans  ;  see  on  2: 4 ;  anij 
for  other  accompanying  words,  on  2:  2.  —  l^s ,  Part,  for  verb,  g  47.  1.  S, 
iereintlie  sen&e  oi  told,  relaied.  —  )-^::-!-:!^^,  Part.  Aph.  of  ^i"^,  with  n  re- 
:tained. 

(5)  Anil  at  l;ist  came  Daniel  before  me,  whose  name  is  BeltcahflzKnr,  aeoordinfr  to 
the  niimo  of  my  god,  and  in  whom  U  the  spirit  of  tlie  holy  gods ;  and  I  told  the 
dreum  before  him. 

T'"ins  Gesenius  (Lex.)  regards  as  n  mere  adj.  form,  in  the  sing. ;  but 
others  consider  it  as  an  abridged  plur.  used  abstractly,  and  with  an  adver- 
&^'a/Bense.  Adjectives  of  such  a  form  are  rare ;  while  the  contracted  plur. 
)~  (so  Qeri  which  writes  l^nx )  for  T*-  is  not  unfrequent ;  comp. 
T^^  s  TC^  i  T'J'* '  '.?=* '  3Jid  the  like.  —  Vy ,  Peal  of  VsS .  —  According  to 
the  name  of  my  god,  see  on  the  name  in  J :  7.  After  giving  the  Hebrew 
name  of  Daniel,  the  king,  in  order  fo  specificate,  adds  the  name  by 
which  Daniel  was  ordinarily  known  to  his  aubjecta. — In  whmn  is  the  spirit 
of  ike  Jioly  gods,  comp.  the  words  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  2:  47.  3:  29. 
The  speaker  uses  his  accustomed  dialect.  He  was  a  polytheist ;  and  as 
such,  he  might  consistently  speak  of  AoZy  ^orfs,  even  where  he  ought  to 
hare  said:  of  God  most  holy.  Butof  such  a  God  the  massofhis  subjects 
knew  little  or  nothing;  and  so  he  adopts  the  usual  manner  of  parlance 
in  respect  to  the  matter. —  irniai*,  1  pers.  sing.  Peal. 

(6)  lieltesliazaar,  eiiief  overseer  of  ilie  saered  strihes,  (for  I  know  that  the  spirit  of 
the  holy  gods  is  in  thee,  and  tliat  no  eceret  is  too  diffienll  for  thee),  as  to  the  visions 
of  my  di'onm  whieh  I  have  seen,  even  l)ie  intei'[>retatlon  of  the  same,  tell  nie. 

N»aa-in  ai  ,  applied  to  Daniel  here,  shows  the  same  usage,  in  this  book, 
which  is  exhibited  in  2;  i,  where  the  Chaldeans  are  made  the  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  classes  of  the  Magi ;  i.  e.  a  leading  or  influential  class  is 
named  as  the  representative  of  the  whole.  In  2:  48,  Daniel  is  said  to 
be  h^2  ''a-'an-iiSis  T'MO-a'^ ,  chief  overseer  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Baby- 
lon ;  where  "'M'^sn  is  equivalent,  in  its  generic  meaning,  to  NjEain  in  our 
text.  —  D)tj ,  Part  of  oik  ,  which  literally  means  lo  force,  impel,  do  violence 
to.  TJie  meaning  here  is,  that  no  secret  thing  constrains  Daniel  to  re- 
linquish its  explanation,  or  makes  such  explanation  troublesome  to  him 
or  difficult —  TeUmethevisionsof  my  dream,  etc.,  seems,  at  first  view,  to 
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require  ofDanie!  to  do  ^ain  what  he  had  before  done,  viz.  to  tellboth  the 
dream  and  its  interpretation.  But  this  it  can  hardly  mean  in  this  connec- 
tion, for  the  king  himself  proceeds  forthwith  to  reiate  the  particulars  of 
the  dream.  "We  aeemconstrained,  therefore,  to  translate  thus:  "As  to  the 
visions  of  my  dTsam  .  .  .  even  the  interpretation  of  the  same,  tell  [me"]. 
The  1  before  Pfiffla  is  explicative;  as  e.g.  in  v.  I0,ia-"Tg1,e!*«aMy  one, 
and  often  so  elsewhere.  —  "ras,  in  pause,  Imper. 

(7)  In  respect  then  to  the  visions  of  my  head  npon  my  couch  :  I  looted,  and  be- 
hold! there  WHS  Htree  in  the  midsCol' the  earth, and  its  height  wa«  very  great. 

■'!!^r!'!)  Nom.,  or  rather  Ace.  absolute,  in  which  "i  c<mnec(s,  but  is  also 
a  Iramilion-parlicle  that  may  well  be  represented  by  our  word  then. 
The  visions  of  my  head  are  the  same  here  as  the  visions  of  my  dream  in 
the  verse  above,  only  Ihat  the  diction  is  derived  from  another  source,  viz. 
from  the  head  aa  the  source  of  thought  and  intelligence.  —  rriin  hin , 
Part,  joined  with  the  verb  of*  esiatcnce,  denoting  continued  action,  §  47. 
1.  a.  — -lis,  prob.  for  'I'lN,  by  exchange  of  i  and  1,  which  is  not  un- 
common ;  see  Lex.  —  "ji'^s ,  free,  generic  in  Chaldee,  while  in  Hebrew 
Titx  means  oak.  In  the  midst  of  the  earth  is  a  phrase  in  accordance  with 
the  language  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  address  to  the  nations  in  all  the  earth, 
.3:  3i.  Wot  improbably  the  metropolis  of  Babylon  was  regarded  as  the 
middle  point  of  the  earth  ;  like  the  Oracle  at  Delphos,  and  like  Jerusa- 
lem in  Palestine.  As  the  dream  took  place  m  the  palace  at  Babylon,  the 
tree  most  probably  appeared  to  be  near  there.  K1J3 ,  const,  of  is  with  3 , 
and  it  may  be  written  is  or  Nis ,  without  any  variation  of  meaning.  — 
TiW-\ ,  with  guff.,  its  height,  Sfi'S ,  more  intense  than  st  ,  and  so  I  have 
translated  it  very  greai ;  for  the  form,  §  28.  b.  10. 

(8)  And  the  tree  beentne  great  and  wpxcd  mighty,  so  that  its  iieight  reai^lied  to  the 
heavens,  and  the  sight  of  it  to  the  end  of  all  the  eavth. 

ra-[  and  qpn  are  both  verbs  intrans.  I  have  given  them  as  literal  a 
translation  as  our  idiom  will  allow.  The  reader  must  not  make  adjectives 
of  ihem ;  see  in  §  12.  2.  I.  —  For  km-;  (Fut.),  see  on  v.  17,  —  nniintt 
aspectus  ejus,  its  aspect,  means  that  its  visibility  reached  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  or  (in  other  words)  it  was  visiUe,  etc.  The  hyperbole,  in  this 
case,  is  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  country.  Oriental 
usage  employs  it,  beyond  all  example  in  the  western  languages.  See 
striking  instances  of  it,  in  Gen.  llr  4.  Deut.  1:  28.  9:  I.  Ps.  57:  10,  11, 
107:  26.  Job  20:  6.  Comp.  Matt.  II:  23.  Even  Herodotus  (H.  138)  has 
Si'rSQSK  ovQo.rofi^Kea.  It  was  the  custom  at  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian, 
and  Persian  courts,  to  apeak  of  the  empire  as  universal ;  just  as  is  now- 
done  in  China,  when  "the  lord  of  the  world"  is  addressed.    In  the  more 
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chastened  styleof  the  west,  Nebuchadnezzar  would  liave  aaid,lhat  the  tree 
was  veiy  high,  and  could  be  seen  at  a  great  distance. 

(9)  lis  foliage  was  goodly,  and  its  finit  abundant,  and  there  was  food  for  all  upon 
it ;  nnder  it  tJie  beast  of  tiie  field  songht  shade ;  ant!  among  its  branches  did  the 
biifls  of  tlie  air  find  lodging ;  and  by  it  was  all  flesli  supplied  with  food, 

pnss ,  suff.  slate  of  ^SS ,  its  foliage.  —  Piais* ,  for  Piast  from  as  ;  the 
Dagh.  f.  omitted  is  compensated  by  S  epenth.,  p.  30.  e.  2.  —  pia ,  from 
"(M,  see  form  on  p.  83,  No.  5.  c.  4. —  sisV;  emph.  form,  which  of 
course  develops  the  Dagh.  implied  in  the  ^ .  —  ''hinhn ,  prep,  tiinn  with 
pi,  suff. ;  p.  106.  2.  2.  —  ^^ap  i  Aph.  fem.  Put.,  caused,  i.  e.  procured 
shade ;  Fut.  for  the  designation  of  what  is  haUt-ual,  (as  in  Hebrew). 
Winer  has  omitted  lo  notice  this,  in  his  Grammar,  —  ni"*!! ,  const,  form. 
—  ■'JniBW,  pi.  of  rijy  with  suff.  —  "1^1'' J  the  vowels  belong  to  the  Qe- 
ri  TJi'l ,  3  pi,  fem.  of  Peal.  There  is  no  need  of  the  designed  cor- 
rection, for  ■'^Ba  is  of  the  common  gender.  Read  therefore  l^iiV  — 
■>^E3  is  derived  by  Gea.  (in  Lex.)  from  ibs  ,  like  the  forma  in  §  28-  b.  7. 
Lengerke  prefers  the  ground-form  13S  or  1S3 ,  and  so  makes  Dagh.  lo  be 
merely  euphonic  in  the  8  .  I  prefer  tJie  former  etymology.  —  TV^I  >  ^'" 
taphal(p.  69)ofi!n,  were  provided  with  food.  For  the  use  of  three -?V 
tures  here,  see  on  v  18  —  «^il!a ,  Jksh  is  predicated  collectively  of  ani- 
mals (as  here),  as  well  as  of  men.  In  this  case,  the  animals  symbo- 
lize ?««*,  and  so  the  'veib  la  put  m  the  masc.  plural.  The  oriental  dress, 
in  respect  to  hyperbole,  n  quite  manifest  here.  But  the  description  is 
poetically  and  tastefully  made  out 

( t0|  i  beheld,  in  the  visions  of  mj  hea  i  upon  my  coucTi,  and  lo  !  a  Watcher,  even 
.a  holy  one,  came  dovin  Irom  heaven. 

The  repetition,  in  the  first  clause,  of  what  had  been  already  said  in  v.  7, 
j»obably  indicates  that  the  sequel  was  in  a  second  and  continuous  dream, 
which  took  place  soon  after  having  been  waked  by  the  lirst.  — ■  ■'■^?  ,  a 
much  contested  word,  which  has  given  rise  lo  a  multitude  of  whimsies. 
Whoever  wishes  to  see  them,  may  consult  Hiivernick  in  loc.  I  prefer  a 
resort  to  a  more  direct  method  of  investigation.  I  will  merely  state  the 
result  here.  That  the  appellation  here  is  a  mere  exchange  of  names, 
seems  plain  from  3;  25,  where  a  son  of  the  gods  designates  the  same 
personage  that  is  called  n?K^a  his  angel  in  v.  28.  So  rolychronius 
(Comm.  in  loe.  in  edit.  Mail),  awriler  of  the  fourth  century,  when  com- 
menting on  the  Greek  version  of  Theodotion :  "  E'q  is  a  Heh.  word, 
and  signifies  watchfidness,  angel."  Still  further  confirmation  of  the  view 
^ven  above  is  it,  that  in  Dan.  8:  13,  Gabriel  is  expressly  named  VJII^, 
just  as   1''3   is  here  said  to  be  EJ'^'aE .  —  rn; ,  Part.  act. ;  for  vowels. 
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First  of  all,  it  is  plain  that  this  expression,  in  the  mouth  of  a  polylhdslic 
speaker,  is  to  be  explained,  if  possible,  in  accordance  with  his  theosophy. 
In  regard  to  this,  one  thing  is  certain,  viz.  that  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon, 
planets,  and  stars,  was  originally  spread  over  all  middle  and  hither  Asia. 
Ehode,  in  his  learned  and  fnndamental  investigation  of  Parsism,  (Dieheilige 
Sage  des  Zendvolba),has  shownbeyondfair  controversy,  at  least  as  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  preceded  the  empires  of  Assyria,  Baby- 
lon, and  Persia ;  and  that  the  worship  just  mentioned,  pervaded,  at  an  early 
period,  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire  of  Jemshid,  i.  e.  the  whole  extent  of 
the  ancient  Aria.  Subeequently  to  this,  each  empire  that  followed,  and 
each  country  of  any  considerable  eminence  and  extent,  engrafted  more  or 
less  of  idolatrous  rites  upon  the  original  natvre-worsMp  of  Zoroaster.  So  it 
clearly  was  in  Babylon,  at  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  still,  we  find 
here  the  Magi,  an  order  of  priests  appropriate  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 
We  may  therefore  reasonably  expect  to  find  other  relies  of  the  more  ancient 

The  Bun-Dehesh,  a  commentary  on  the  Zend-Avesta,  contains  an  extract 
from  it  which  shows  clearly  the  name  and  object  of  the  watchers,  in  the 
ancient  system  of  Zoroaster.  It  runs  thus ;  "  Ormazd  has  set  four  loalckers 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  to  keep  their  eye  upon  the  host  of  stars. 
They  are  bound  io  keep  watch  over  the  hosts  of  celestial  stars.  One  stands 
here,  as  the  watcher  of  his  circle ;  the  other,  there.  He  has  placed  them  at 
such  and  such  posts,  as  watchers  over  such  and  each  a  circle  of  the  heavenly 

regions ;  and  this  by  his  own  power  and  might. Tashter  guards  the  east, 

Satevis  watches  the  west,  Venant  the  south,  and  Haflorang  the  north." 
Rhode,  p.  267.  Zend-Avesta,  Bun-Dehesh,  II.  pp.  60,  61.  Kow  as  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Babylonians  retained  the  worship  of  "  the  host  of  heaven,"  it 
seems  very  rational  to  suppose,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  here  alludes  to  those 
secondary  deities,  who  were  commissioned  by  superior  ones  to  watch  and  to 
oversee.  The  names  of  these,  as  given  above,  are  the  names  respectively  of 
four  of  the  planets  ;  each  of  which  was  under  the  guardianship  of  one  of  the 
Amshaspands  or  archangels  of  the  Zoroastrian  system.  They  ranked  next 
to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  were  undoubted  objects  of  Babylonian  worship. 
It  would  seem  that  Nebuchadnezzar  adds  the  epithet  l^*!^]; ,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  ffood  class  oS  watchers  from  the  bad  ones;  for  Ahriman,theevtl 
genius  had  his  Archdevs  and  his  Bees,  who  corresponded  in  rank  with  the 
Amshaspands  and  Izeds  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  ani^ho  watched  to  do  evil 
as  anxiously  as  the  others  did  in  order  to  do  good-lNebuchadnezzar  means 
then,  by  using  "T^S ,  to  designate  one  of  the  gods,  i-  e.  a  superior  or  spiritual 
being,  and  one  who  is  employed  as  a  isateher  and  meisenger  of  the  highest 
deities,  which  he  calls  the  holy  gads,  whom,  as  supreme,  he  had  just  before 
mentioned^  That  the  word  T'S  in  itself  is  of  a  generic  meaning,  seems  quite 
probablSTran  the  explanatory  U3'''it|'!,  which  is  in  apposition  and  exegetical; 
and  still  further,  from  the  fact  that  the  Syriac  Litui^ies  not  unfrequently 
employ  it  to  designate  archangels,  sometimes  Gabriel,  and  at  other  times 
the  evil  angels;  i.  e.  it  designates  rank  or  station,  not  character.  So  the 
book  of  Enoch  employs  it  for  good  angels,  (e.  g.  in  eh.  xx.  it  is  said  of  the 
seven  archangels,  that  "  they  watch")  ;  and  for  evil  ones,  Enoch  I;  5.  10:11, 
13, 18,  et  al.  saepe ;  see  in  Ges.  Thes.  p.  1006.  The  suggestion  that  ty  ■= 
Heb.  i^x  ,  nartcius,  seems  not  to  be  entitled  to  much  weight. 
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Lengerke  bas  brought  out  a  conclusion  similar  to  the  one  just  stated,  but 
from  somewhat  different  premises.  He  fixes  upon  a  passage  in  Yesht  Far- 
vardin  (Zend.  Av.  II.  Carde  23.  p.  257),  mbith  says,  in  respect  to  the  Am- 
shaspands ;  "  O  that  they  might  watch  over  souls  from  on  high !"  This  falls 
in  with  what  is  said  above ;  but  being  merely  a  par^  of  the  Zend-ritual  of 
prayers,  it  would  not  be  8o  likely  to  be  known  to  the  Babylonians  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's time,  as  the  more  general  principles  of  the  system  to  which  I 
have  made  an  appeal.  It  may  serve,  however,  as  a  confirmation  of  them. 
Nor  is  the  opinion,  which  I  have  ventured  to  give,  anything  new ;  although 
the  reasons  for  it,inpart,may  not  heretofore  have  been  produced.  Jerome 
(Comm,  in  loc.)  says;  "  Theodotion  has  retained  the  word  tiQ  (:=  1^3), 
which  signifies  angels,  because  they  always  watch,  and  are  in  readiness  for 
the  divine  commands."  This  would  be  sufficient  ground  among  Hebrews, 
with  their  views  of  angelology,  for  employing  such  a  word  to  designate  an- 
gels ;  but  still  we  find  no  example  of  it  in  actual  Heb.  usage.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  reasons  different  from  those  of  the  Hebrews,  for  naming  his 
secondary  goda  watehers,  as  we  have  seen  above. 

(l[)   He  cried  aloud  and  spake  thns  :  Cut  down  the  tree  and  lop  oft" its  brandies; 

stripoff  its  foliage,  and  scatter  abroad  its  fruit;  lot  the  beasts  fiy  from  beneath  it,  and 
the  birds  from  its  branches. 

^■'Ha ,  with  strength,  whiuh,  when  applied  to  the  voice,  means  of  course 
dfoiirf. —  WJ,  Imper.Peal  of  Tia .  This  is  applied  lofeUing,  or  cuUing  dawn 
the  tree.  —  'S2j5,  Pael  Imper,  of  -fs;^^  ;  for  (-)  in  the  second  syllable, 
see  §  12.  1.  6.  The  word  means  {as  we  express  it)  dif  off,  lop  off. — 
VSWA,  Apli.  of  ira,  (^lBi<  instead  of  the  normal  'nnx ,  because  of  the 
final  i),(:?e(?!i«si'(,s(Wfeiyf)orj(njpo^appropriate  to  removing  the  foliage. 
—  !n^a=.  Heb.'iia,  Pael  (^  ibr  ti  because  of  the  Eesh),  scatter,  dis- 
perse. Applied  to  the  fruit,  it  means  that  it  is  no  more  to  be  appro- 
priated for  food,  as  before.  The  commands,  in  all  these  cases,  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  implied  attendant  retinue  of  the  watcher.  —  ^3n ,  Fut.  Peal 
of  "1^3.  The  beasts  and  birds  are  to  flee,  lest  the  fall  of  the  tree  should 
crush  them.  The  ruinous  state  of  the  tree  after  felling,  is  clearly  indi- 
cated ;  but  the  sequel  shows  that  its  utter  destruction  is  not  intended. 
The  imagery  employed  designates,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  wealth,  splen- 
dor, and  extensive  influence  or  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  very 
conspicuous  as  the  head  of  a  great  empii-e  and  had  dependants  almost 
without  number.     Of  all  these  appendages  he  was  to  he  deprived. 

(12) 


i)  But  its  root-trunk  leave  in  the  e 

arlh.  and  with  a  chain  of  iroi 

n  and  brass 

ig  the  tender  herbage  of  the  field;  am 

1  wiih  the  dew  of  heaven  shall  i 

I  be  bathed. 

with  the  bcaals  shall  he  il?  poi-lion  am 

lOiig  die  heibage  of  ihe  enrtb. 

■'hiiii'iti,  of  its  roote,  with  pi.  suff.  from  b^id.     Tha root-trunk  means, 
the  trunk  that  is  left  atier  the  tree  is  felled,  which  is  attached  to  the  roots 
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that  buvy  themselves  in  the  earth.  This  contains  a  germ,  which  will  again 
sprout  up  ;  comp.  naaia  in  Isa.  6: 13,  and  Sii  in  Isa.  11:  1,  wliich  pre- 
sent the  same  idea.  —  Hie  chain  of  iron  and  brass,  to  be  put  round  the 
trunk,  seems  designed  lo  preserve  it  from  being  opened  or  cracked  by 
the  heal  of  the  sun,  so  as  lo  admit  moisture  which  would  rot  it.  There 
could  be  no  need  of  chaining  the  trunk  to  the  earlli  in  order  to  secure  it, 
for  the  KMJts  made  it  fast  there.  I  do  not  understand  this,  moreover,  as 
symbolizing  the  chaining  of  Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  madman,  but  merely 
as  a  token  of  tbe  care  with  which  the  yerm  of  the  tree  would  be  preserved, 
notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  all  besides.  See  the  interpretation  in 
TS.  20— 23.  —  f*?Tiia,  emph.  of  kp^;  some  editions  Hebraize  here, 
writing  nxriT  .  —  N^^ ,  emph.  of  13 .  —  Iia ,  see  Lex.  under  Heb.  bba . 

—  saaa^,  Fut.  Ithpael,  with  (he  p.  in  nst  transposed  and  changed  to  a, 
§  10.  5.  b.  A  copious  bedewing,  or  (as  we  say)  bathing  with  dew,  is  natu- 
rally meant  liere  ;  for  what  would  plunging  into  the  dew  mean  ?  —  srilTi  j 
emph.  of  KT'n.  —  Its  portion  shall  be  among  the  herbage,  etc.  ;  here  the 
writer  forsakes  his  symbol,  viz.  the  root-lrwnk,  and  speaks  appropriately 
only  of  that  which  the  symbol  represents,  viz.  the  person  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who,  during  his  madness,  was  lo  feed  upon  the  herbage  of  the  field. 

—  i^f^n ,  with  sufT.,  from  llie  rather  unusual  ground-form  phn ,  §  28.  a.  2. 
Tile  difference  between  Dbs  and  H'&rn  is,  that  the  latter  means  fresh, 
green,  growing  herbage,  while  the  former  designates  the  generic  idea, 

(13)  His  heart  shall  be  changed  from  [ihal  of]  men,  anil  ihe  heart  of  a  beast  shall 
be  given  to  him,  and  seven  times  shall  pass  over  him. 

In  other  words,  he  shall  lose  his  human  sympathies,  and  acquire  those 
of  the  brutes.  But  there  is  diversity  among  critics,  in  the  explanation 
of  the  first  clause  of  the  verse.  Gesenius,  Eosenm.,  Winer,  De  Wette, 
and  others,  take  -{a  in  Nirji*  -jia,  in  a  privative  sense,  (whicli  is  frequent 
in  Hebrew),  and  give  the  meaning  thus ;  His  heart  shall  he  changed  from 
that  which  is  human,  i.  e.  from  being  the  heart  of  a  man.  Lengerke  con- 
tends, that  the  only  grammatical  sense  of  which  the  phrase  is  properly 
susceptible,  is  this,  viz,  his  heart  shall  be  changed  while  he  is  far  from  men, 
i.  e.  when  he  is  driven  into  exile  among  the  beasts.  But  although  he  is 
very  confident  ia  this  jwculiar  view  of  the  passage,  it  seems  to  have 
something  of  the  virtgQov  ttqozsqov  in  it ;  for  the  king's  change  of  heart 
was  the  occasion  of  his  fleeing  from  the  abodes  of  man,  not  an  event  that 
followed  after  he  had  gone  away.  Besides,  from  (he  usage  of  this  book, 
the  verb  Nja,  associated  with  i^  ,  has  appropriately  the  meaning  diver- 
sus  fiiit  ah,  aliudesse,  miUari.  comp.  Dan.  7:  3,  7, 19,  23,  24.  We  might 
therefore  well  translate  thus :  Cor  efas  dieerswm  fiet  ab  kumano.    In  the 
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version  above,  I  have  expressed  the  first  clause  thus :  His  heart  shall  be 
changed  from  [that  of]  men  ;  and  I  can  have  no  doubt,  that  the  Chaldee 
phrase  is  elliptical,  or  rather  brachjiogicai,  in  which  (as  oftentimes  in  the 
Hebrew)  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  noun  is  implied,  although  not  ex- 
pressed. I  have  substituted  the  pronoun  for  it.  The  second  clause  makes 
the  sense  thus  given  altogether  clear.  In  N'^is!*,  the  vowels  belong  to 
the  Qeri  k'^Jj*,  but  the  Kethibh  shows  a,  not  improbable  Hebraizing  form, 
and  is  to  be  read  KisiSN  ,  as  also  in  v.  14.  Yet  since  vs.  22, 30,  support  the 
Qeri  here,  it  is  perhaps  orthographicaily  pi-eferable.  —  l^ici^ ,  Fut.  Pael  of 
Si'ij,  3  plur.  without  a  subjecl,  and  therefore  to  be  translated  passively, 
§49.  3.  S.  —  a-'n-'n^ ,  Fut.  Ithpeal  of  an-; ;  for  the  end-syllable  a-fi-.  see 
p.  49.  2.  —  ■■'5'j3  ,  pi.  of  Tns  ,  which  shows  itself  (by  the  Dagh.)  lo  be  a 
derivaCe  of  T13 ,  to  compute,  number,  etc.  Etymologically,  then,  it  would 
seem  to  mean  a  corr^uied  or  defined  time  or  season.  C.  B.  Miuhaelis, 
Ges.,  Rosenm.,  "Winer,  Leng.,  and  nearly  all  the  critics  agree,  that  year 
is  the  probable  meaning;  for  in  7:  25,  (and  so  "i^'ia,  a  kindred  form  in 
12:  7),  and  in  Apoc.  12:  14,  this  meaning  is  quite  certain  ;  c'omp.  here 
VB.  20,  22,  29,  where  1^3  is  connected  with  C)^n ,  to  pass  on  or  over.  But 
Havernick  commonfs  thus  on  Winer,  who  in  his  Heb.Lex.  says :  "  Tem- 
pus  prop,  definitum,  bine  annus  [sic,!],  deinde  generatim  [?]  tempus." 
The  comments  are  contained  in  the  exclamation  and  interrogation  points, 
which  Hav.  ha,s  inserted.  After  all,  he  is  obliged  to  concede  that  some 
definable  season  or  time  is  meant ;  only  he  says,  that '  this  must  be  some 
astrological  period.'  But  as  Nebuchadnezzar  is  not  the  original  speaker 
here,  but  only  relates  the  words  of  the  walcher;  moreover,  since  'i^~  is 
elsewhere  employed  in  this  Look  plainly  for  the  common  year;  and 
since  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  here  that  points  us  lo  an  astrological 
period,  or  enables  us  lo  determine  what  it  is ;  I  do  not  wel!  see  how  we 
are  to  avoid  the  conclusion  of  C.  B.  Micliaelis  and  so  many  other  He- 
braists, —  ■^ri'iby,  over  him  or  upon  him,  the  prep,  by  conveying  the 
adjunct  notion  of  something  which  is  burdensome  or  troublesome.  That 
the  number  seven,  in  this  case,  is  to  be  literally  and  not  figuratively  un- 
derstood, seems  the  more  probable,  because  the  nature  of  the  case  easily 
admits  of  a  literal  construction.  Whalever  difficulties  our  present  lack  of 
historical  knowledge  may  throw  in  the  way  of  explaining  the  matter,  it 
cannot  alter  the  plain  and  obvious  exegesis  of  our  text.  (These  difficul- 
ties will  be  canvasseil,  at  the  close  of  the  present  chapter).  The  attempt, 
made  by  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  to  lessen  the  period  of  seven  years, 
by  adopting  the  Persian  mode  of  counting  years  by  their  half-yearly 
feasts,  and  so  making  six  months  equal  to  an  Tjj,  stands  directly  op- 
posed to  7;  25  and  12:7.     The  phrase  DTisn  ■'^-i^,  in  Est.  1:  13,  casts 
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no  light  on  the  expression  before  us,  since  it  applies  fo  political  times 
and  State-occurrences,  (just  as  we  employ  the  word  times  for  a  like  pur- 
pose), and  not  lo  defined  periods  of  time  proper ;  so  that  we  have  no 
parallel  for  the  sense  here  defended  by  Havernick. 

(14)  By  fi  decision  of  the  Watchers  is  llie  decree,  and  a  command  of  ihe  holy  Ones 
is  the  tiling  required,  in  order  that  (he  living  maj  know  (hat  tlie  most  High  is  lukr 
over  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  givctli  it  to  whomsoevei'  he  pleases,  and  settclh  up 
over  it  the  hnmhlcst  of  men. 

Here  again  is  much  controversy.  I  shall  not  detail  it,  but  simply 
state  the  grounds  of  my  own  exegesis.  That  rrnia  {const,  st.)  means  de- 
cision,  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt,  inasmuch  as  the  root  is  1]»,  lit. 
secare,  metaph.  decemere.  The  word  I'^'i^S ,  in  this  case  meacs  the  Goim- 
dl  of  die  watchers,  us  viewed  by  the  king,  i.e.  this  ting  relates  the  decree 
of  Heaven  in  language  accordant  with  his  own  views  of  theology.  The 
Amshaspands  vsere  the  associates  and  councillors  of  Ormuzd,  who  in- 
deed was  only  primus  inter  pares,  in  an  emphatic  sense.  To  them  the 
actual  government  of  the  world  was  committed.  They  are  the  overseers, 
the  watchers.  The  messenger,  although  only  one  of  them  (v.  10),  em- 
ploys the  united  authority  of  all  in  the  present  case,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  declaration.  —  DJPB  ,  decree,  see  Ezra  4: 17.  This  is  one  undoubted 
sense  of  the  word  ;  and  one,  moreover,  which  is  altogether  appropriate 
here.  —  "i';s*a  >  comntand,  fi'om  the  well  known  sense  of  Imk  ,  to  eom- 
tnand,  in  the  Chald.  dialect. —  T'iij"''^i; ,  the  same  here  as  in  v.  10,  Ki'^tEi  i-'S , 
only  that  the  pi.  is  here  used,  in  conformity  with  the  preceding  '^''y'S . 
The  hdy  Ones  are  the  Watchers,  whose  united  council  have  determined 
on  the  humiliation  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  —  SIj^kd  ,  emph.  of  n^ke;  ,  reqai- 
silion,  demand,  referring,  as  I  apprehend,  to  the  preceding  command 
g^ven  in  v.  11,  lo  cut  down  the  tree,  etc.  The  declaration  here  Is,  that  the 
whole  sentence  of  humiliation,  which  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  iiy , 
i.  e.  a  single  watcher  (v.  10),  is  a  matter  decreed  and  fixed  upon  in  the 
council  of  heaven.  —  ^^  n^sti^,  lit.  tintil  ike  circtimslance  or  matter  lh<ft, 
Stronger  and  more  penphrastic  than  it  is  in  v.  22,  but  in  substance  the 
same  ^^  vmtil  that,  vntil.    In  manner  it  resembles  the  '■'z  iap~V3 ,  which 

we  have  already  so  often  met  with  —  V^is-^ ;  Fut.  of  sy^ ,  §  6.  e.  2 

S*9n,  pi.  emph,  of  ^n,  the  livmy,  means  men  in  general,  or  all  men. 
It  is  expressed  generically  heie,  although  a  special  application  lo  Nebu- 
chadnezzar is  intended,  for  so  Daniel  applies  it  in  the  sequel. —  la-^io  , 
a^.form,  endowed mith dominion,  i.e.  ruier. —  ^"'^^i  Qeri  nsis,  emph. 
ot  -il?,  see  on  3:  26.  —  iSdijJS,  as  in  v.  13.  —  ri::m,  suff.  fV.  Peal  of 
^n: ,  for  suffi,  p.  58.  Rem.  1,  the  m  being  fem.  and  =  pi|  (see  Par.  on 
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p.  34),  and  refernDg  to  nzh-q.  The  change  of  vowels  here  (-  for  - ) 
seems  to  depend  on  the  Gutt.  pi. —  For  n^mjK^BB,  as  indicating  the 
hweU  of  mm,  see  §  58.  2.  —  in-ibj,  the  vowels  belong  to  the  Qeri  hig, 
which  gives  a  sing,  form  and  suffix,  contrary  to  usage  in  regard  to  this 
preposition,  which  with  a  suff.  has  a  plur.  form,  §  38.  3.  h.  It  should  be 
written  IT^^S  which  is  a  contraction  of  »Tr\v ,  see  Par.  2,  p.  85.  In  this 
last  clause  also  the  sentiment  is  generic,  not  being  applied  individually, 
but  intended  to  show  that  God  can  elevate  to  dominion  the  lowest  of  men 
as  well  as  the  highest,  so  that  full  and  entire  power  and  dominion  belong 
to  him,  and  not  to  perishing  men. 

(15)  Tliis  is  the  Aveam  which  I  king  Nebuchndnezzar  ehw;  iind  do  Ihou,  Bclte- 
shiuzar,  declare  tbe  iuterprelation,  because  [Imt  all  the  wise  men  of  ni  j  kint>iioiii  aie 
not  able  lo  make  known  to  me  ibe  Interpretation  ;  but  ibou  uri  aiilc,  lor  ihc  %\'ml  of 
the  holy  gods  is  intliee. 

T\T)'i'&  the  Kethibh  should  be  read,  ■which  the  Qeri  has  changed  lo  the 
more  usual  Pi)K  ,  without  any  necessity ;  comp,  2  pers.  sing.  maec.  in  the 
Praet.  of  Pael  and  Aphel,  Par.  p.  44,  which  have  a  like  ending  in  this 
person.  —  l^S ,  with  Qamets  in  pause.  —  iiba^ ,  Part.  pi.  —  ■'jnwiTrt  , 
Inf.  with  suff.  p.  56.  e.  The  spirit  of  the  hol^  gods,  etc.,  shows  that  Nebu- 
chadnezaar  retains  his  customary  diction  in  speaking  of  superior  beings. 

(Ifi)  Then  Dsnicl,  whose  name  is  Belteshazzar,  wan  stricken  with  astonishment, 
for  a  momenl,  and  his  thonghls  agilaicd  him  ;  ihc  king  Hnswered  and  said  :  Let  not 
the  dream  and  ihe  interprcla!)on  agilate  tl;ec !  Belteshnzzar  an&nei'cd  niiil  said : 
Letlhedrcambe  to  those  who  hate  tlieo,  iind  theinterpi'ctationof  it  lo  thine  enemies. 

The  repetition  of  the  name  of  Belteshazzar,  which  is  here  made  by  the 
king,  accords  with  his  description  of  Daniel  in  v.  5.  above.  —  fc:£ipE;is, 
Itbpoalof  Q^EJ,  §  14. 1.  1,  eoiTcsponding  with  the  Hithpoal  of  the  Heb. 
from  verbs  ss.  For  the  exchangeof  d  andn,  see  §10.  5.  J.  Forthefirat 
syllable  with  Seghol,  see  §  12.  I.  5,  comp.  §  25.  2.  It  is  Syriasm.  — 
nsi;,  prop,  an  intensive  form,  §  28.  b.  G,  the  Dagh.  f.  being  omitted  in  the  5, 
of  course  the  preceding  vowel  is  prolonged.  The  emph.  form  is  riFiJir. 
Aa  KSiu  means  to  look,  ao  this  derivaie  means  a  look,  a  glance  of  ike  ^e, 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  and  accordingly,  I  have  rendered  it  moment. 
Our  English  version  here  (hour)  mistakes  the  true  sense  of  the  woi'd, 
and  thus  states  what  seems  to  be  very  improbable.  —  scin  =  our  Eng- 
lish indef.  article  a  ;  and  often  so  in  Chald.  and  in  the  later  Hebrew.  — 
fins-^  (ra-yo-m-hi) ,  pi.  suff.  of  '^■'V-y.  The  root  Msn  has  for  its  lead- 
ing sense,  to  desire,  will,  wish,  purpose ;  but  a  secondary  sense  appeare 
plainly  to  be  that  o?tMnUng,  reflection,  cogitation.  Evidently  desire  or  vdE 
would  be  inappropriate  in  our  text.  —  Rjina'^,  Fut.  Pael  with  .suff. 
For  suff.,  see  p.  58.  Rem.  1.  —  K'nits,  with  vowels  for  the  Qeri  Pi^ilis, 
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i.  e.  the  Qeri  adopts  the  suffix  form  whieli  occurs  in  the  sequel  of  the 
verse ;  while  the  Kelhibh  retains  the  ahaolute  emph.  form,  which  is 
equally  well.  —  "^sia ,  contract  for  ■^K'vd  ,  a  participial  from  iCia ,  mean- 
ing my  lord.  A  marginal  reading  bids  us  write  ""Ta ,  and  the  vowels  id 
the  text  belong  to  this  latter  form.  But  the  emendation,  although  feasi- 
ble, is  unadvisable,  since  the  dropping  of  the  K  obscures  the  etymology. 
— t)''»>'!jV'  pi- Pari.  pres.  with  pi,  suff,,  from  stJU;  forsuft'.,  p.  35.  Par.  2.* 
—  '^^I'lsi ,  pi.  of  IS  with  suff. 

The  astonishment  of  Daniel,  (not  for  an  hour,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered NebuchadnezEar  \ery  impatient,  but  for  a  momenf),  was  evidently 
the  result  of  his  consciousness,  as  soon  as  the  dream  was  fully  related,  of 
the  interpretation  which  must  be  given  to  il.  His  complaisance,  kind 
feeling,  and  fidelity  to  the  truth,  are  equally  conspicuous  in  his  answer. 
Comity  led  him  to  say,  (what  at  the  moment  he  undoubtedly  felt)  :  Let 
the  dream  he  to  those  thai  hate  thee,  etc. !  Sympathy  for  the  king  who  had 
bestowed  so  much  honor  and  kindness  upon  him,  was  a  very  natural  and 
commendable  feeling.  What  he  means  to  say,  may  be  thus  expressed  : 
'  I  would  that  what  this  dream  indicates,  might  fall  rather  upon  your  ene- 
mies than  on  yourself!'  The  king  on  his  part  is  kind  and  condescend- 
ing .  He  encourages  his  pale  and  trembling  minister  to  go  on  with  the 
interpretation  assigned  to  him,  be  it  what  it  may.  He  summoned  reso- 
lution to  give  such  a  command,  even  after  he  saw  the  agitation  of  Daniel,, 
when  the  narration  of  the  dream  had  been  completed.  Doubtless  the  for- 
mer experience  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  to  the  prophetic  power  of  Daniel, 
must  have  inspired  him  with  respect  for  the  man ;  and  hence  his  lenient 
treatment  of  him. 

(17 1  As  to  tlie  tree  which  thou  sawcst,  which  becaine  great,  and  waxed  niighty, 
Eo  lliat  its  heiglit  reatlied  to  the  hcHvens,  and  tlie  siyiit  of  it  lo  all  [he  carlh  ; 

I  have  made  the  English  construction  of  the  sentence  to  accord  with 
the  Chaldee,  ftj^^s*  is  absolute,  and  iln  inm  ■'^  is  mere  specification  of 
particulars  belonging  to  it,  i.  e,  exegelica!  apposition,  which  is  continued 
through  the  remainder  of  the  verse,  and  also  through  v.  18.  ^  kbo'^,  ve- 
nit,  adoenit,  came  to,  reached.  It  has  a  Fat  form,  which  indicates  that  the 
1  at  the  beginning'of  the  clause  is  conditional,  viz.  that,  so  that,  §  44.  4. 


(18)  And  ils  foliage  was  goodly,  its  frnit  abundant,  and  food  for  all  was  upon  it; 
under  it  dwelt  the  beast  of  the  field,  and  among  it^  boughs  tlie  birds  of  the  air  found 
lodging  i 

*  In  the  copy  of  the  Gramm.  which  is  before  me,  the  '^^—  suff.  is  without  it» 
vowel  (^ )  i  which  should  be  supplied. 
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See  V.  9  above.  —  -rnri ,  in  the  Fut.  and  -iJBd^  Fut.  fem.  pi.  (i'hbs  be- 
ing of  the  common  gender)  seem  to  be  used  like  the  Hebrew  Future,  to 
designate  action  habitual,  i.  e.  they  are  real  Imperfects. 

(19)Thoa  art  he,Oking,who  hast  become  great  and  waxed  mighty,  aiii3  thygrootncsa 
lialh  increased  and  reached  io  ihe  heavens,  and  thy  dominion  to  l3ic  end  of  the  eaiih. 

The  apodosia  of  the  sentence,  which  begins  with  v.  17  and  comprises 
V,  18,  begins  with  this  Terse.  —  ri^3"i,  Qeri  na-i,  a  possible  but  not 
usual  orthography.  The  true  form  is  Ihe  Ketbibh,  which  should  be  writ- 
ten ri-^a-n .  —  nEi;n ,  2  pers.  of  T{pTy .  —  na-i ,  3  fem.  of  it3-i. .  —  naa , 
8  fem.  Peal,  for  noM ,  i.  e.  Peal  3d  fem.  is  pointed  so  as  to  correspond 
with  the  ending  of  the  same  person  in  all  the  derived  conjugations  ;  see 
in  Par,  p.  72.  The  Oriental  court-style  is  sufficienlly  evident  in  this 
verse,  as  oiten  elsewhere.  Faithfulness  to  the  truth  in  Daniel  did  not 
require  him  to  break  through  all  the  usual  forma  of  courtesy,  as  to  the 
irofc( 


(20)  And  that  the  king  saw  a  Watcher,  even  alloly  One,  descending  from  heaven, 
who  said:  Cut  down  the  tree  and  destroy  it;  yet  leave  (lie  rool-trank  in  Ihe  earth, 
and  with  a  chain  of  iron  and  brass,  among  (he  lender  herbage  of  the  field  ;  and  with 
the  dew  of  Eieaven  shall  it  be  balhed,  and  wilh  the  bcHst  of  the  field  shall  be  his  por- 
tion, nntil  seven  times  shall  pass  over  him. 

See  on  vs.  12,  13  above.  —  nra.  Part.  §  12.  I.e.  —  '■U^sq,  Pael 
Imper.  with  suff.  p.  34.  Par.  2.  The  last  clause  forsakes  the  symbol,  and 
introduces  the  person  signified  by  it ;  see  on  v.  12. 

(21)  This  is  (he  intei-prcta(ion|  Oking;  and  it  is  a  decree  of  (he  most  High,  which 
comes  upon  my  lord  the  kin;;. 

Comp.  in  v.  14,  lor  the  language.  —  rua  ,  see  in  v.  19.  —  "ICiO ,  as 
in  v.  16. —  In  Daniel's  mouth  the  decree  is  no  longer  called  a  decree  of 
the  watchers,  but  of  the  most  high  God.  Each  party  represents  the  niat- 
which  accords  with  his  o 


(22)  Thou  Shalt  be  driven  from  men,  and  with  (he  heast  of  (he  field  shall  he  thy 
dwelling,  and  herbage  shall  they  give  thee  for  food  as  the  oxen,  and  with  (he  dew  of 
heaven  Ghall  tliej  bB[he  thee;  and  seven  times  shall  pass  over  (hee,  un(i1  thou  shalt 
know  that  the  most  High  is  ruler  over  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whom- 
soever ho  may  please. 

•^i  Ace.  —  Tl'iD  without  any  Nom.,  and  therefore  to  be  rendered 
passively,  as  in  the  version.  Lit.  J7teg  shaU  drive  thee  away,  §  49.  3.  6.  — 
Nirib ,  see  on  2;  20,  —  '^•\a  ,  deriv,  of  in ,  with  suff.  —  r^ins ,  i.  e. 
Wee  [the  herbage]  of  the  oxen;  see  v.  13,  where  is  a  like  ellipsis  af- 
ter T? .  —  I'l's^u'; ,  Paet  Fut. ;  "jinaa'a ,  pi.  Part,  both  without  a  subject, 
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and  therefore  tliey  might  be  rendered  passively  as  in  the  first  part  of  the 
verse.  But  in  these  last  cases,  our  idiom  does  not  forbid  a  hteral  ver- 
sion with  an  indefinite  Nominative.  —  !^|?P"'. ,  see  on  v,  14. 

(23)  And  that  thoy  commanded  to  let  alone  tlie  r 
dom  is  established  for  thee,  from  Iha  time  wlien  tlioi 
bear  rule. 

sb;;?  ,  adj.  fem.  of  Djp .  —  ■'I ,  like  iCK ,  is  often  used  in  respect  to  a 
point  of  Ume^^when. —  IP-^Vir ,  written  defective  m  the  final  syllable,  "[T;  — 
foriTi  — .  Heavens  do  rule  expresses  the  dominion  of  the  Godhead, 
and  IB  a  phrase  nowhere  used  in  the  O.  Tes{.,  escept  in  this  feook  ;  but 
in  the  N.  Test.,  and  among  the  Rabbins,  it  is  very  common.  So  in  the 
heathen  writers.  It  seems  fo  he  employed  partly  in  accommodation  to 
the  Chaldee  diction,  e.  g,  the  watchers,  the  holy  Ones,  etc.  It  must  he  re- 
garded as  brachylogy  here,  and  as  being  equivalent  to  the  heavenly  Powers. 
In  the  mouth  of  Daniel,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  designed  to  signify  what 
it  might  do  in  the  mouth  of  a  Parsi,  who  would  employ  it  in  a  kind  of 
literal  way. 

(24)  Whetefore,  O  king,  let  my  counsel  seem  good  to  thee,  end  sohreak  ofl'thy  sin 
by  rigtiteousnesE,  and  thine  iniquities  by  compassion  to  llie  afflicted,  if  perhaps  there 
may  bo  a  prolongation  of  thy  piospeiity. 

isba ,  suff.  St.  of  '^'0  cotmseL  —  "Ti^^t  >  which  the  Qeri  wrongly 
changes  to  "n^S.  It  is  stronger  than  s  simply  would  he  here,  i.  e.  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  stronger  impression  upon  the  king's  mind  than  tl^ 
would  designate.  —  "nj^l^ ,  sing,  with  suff.  of  ■'un ,  a  derivate  of  xan  to 
tin. —  Tinji?  pi.  suff.  emph.,  for  the  more  normal  tl"^;?;  in  the  for- 
mer, J  with  a  Dagh.f,  after  it  stands  in  lieuof  the;  in  the  latter;  but  this 
diversity  is  merely  orthographic.  The  sing,  ia  »;w ,  fem.  (sometimes 
written  s^is  )  ;  the  pi.  abs.  would  be  y^^V ,  lit.  perversilies,  —  ^ryq  Inf. 
nominascens  of  isn  .— 1^3?,  in  pause,  pi.  Part.  Pell  of  njs,  p.  91. 
Par.  VII.  —  'p,  if,  if  perhaps  ;  comp.  ti  «pa  in  Acts  8:  22.  — 
—  tiriilo  the  suff.  state  of  niia,  iit.  tranguilUtg,  safely,  and  so  prosperity, 
as  translated  above.  Many  critics  render  ri^r-isa  by  ahns  or  Mndnesi  ; 
which  sense  indeed  the  word  has  among  the  Talniudists  and  the  Rabbins, 
and  also  in  the  Samaritan.  Ges.  (in  Lex.)  so  translates  it,  in  the  present 
case.  In  Ileh.  it  sometimes  means  liberality,  Hndness  ;  but  in  the  in- 
stance before  us,  it  stands  as  the  opposite  of  tl^cn ,  which  does  not  mean 
avarice  or  rapine,  but  is  more  generic.  I  have  given  it,  therefore,  an 
appropriate  meaning  in  the  version  above. 

The  sum  of  what  Daniel  says  in  this  verse,  is,  that  although  the  sen- 
tence of  chastisement  has  gone  forth,  still  a  speedy  and  thorough  repent- 
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aiice  and  change  of  conduct  may  pei'haps  avert  it.  Witli  llie  Hebrews 
in  general  he  might  well  believe  in  this.  The  Ihreaiening  of  Jonah  to 
theSinevites  was  averfecl,  Jonah  3:10.  Hezekiah's  predicted  death  was 
averted  by  prayer,  2  K.  20;  1 — 5.  See  a  full  declaration  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  divine  government,  in  Jer.  IS;  7,  8 ;  and  the  like  elsewhere, 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Daniel,  with  his  deep  sympalhy  for  the  king, 
opens  before  him  aprobable  way  of  escape  from  the  fhreafeningSiot^  which 
he  had  been  Ihe  medium  of  com  muni  cat  ion.  It  seems  to  me  more  than 
probable,  that  by  "i;;;;;  he  means  lo  designate  tlie  capricious  and  tyran- 
nical behaviour  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  some  occasions,  when  he  fell  info 
■a  rage  ;  perhaps  also  to  remind  him  of  (he  heavy  Land  that  pressed  on  all 
the  captives  whom  he  had  led  into  exile.  Daniel  however  does  not  name 
.the  Jews  in  particular ;  for  he  might  apprehend  that  (he  king  would  deem 
him  selfish  or  partial,  if  he  should  openly  plead  their  cause.  Still,  that 
p3S  afflicted,  oppressed,  bad  reference  in  his  own  mind  lo  the  case  of  his 
(inbappy  countrymen,  seems  quite  probable.  It  was  a  deed  both  oi'  be- 
nevolence and  of  patiiotism,  lo  alfempt  to  soften  the  king's  mind  in  re- 
spect to  ail  who  were  hardly  dealt  by. 

(S5)  The  whole  came  upon  KebuchadnczzHv  the  king. 

nVs  ,  emph.  ^  Heb.  iiii ,  ike  whole. 

Vs.  25 — 30  narrate  in  the  third  person ;  seemingly  as  if  the  wriler 
himself  bad  broken  in  upon  the  course  of  the  king's  proclamation  by  his 
-own  narraiive.  Lengerke  and  others  accuse  the  writer  here  of  forget- 
ting himself;  and,  after  a  period  of  alleged  absence  of  mind,  they  de- 
scribe him  as  coming  to  his  recollection  again  in  v.  31,  and  tlieo  employ- 
ing, as  at  the  outset,  the  Jirsl  person.  Lengerke  has  a  very  long  note  (o 
enforce  this  view,  adorned  with  his  usual  ( !  ?  )-  Havem.  and  Hengstenb., 
in  different  ways,  had  sedulously  endeavored  lo  clear  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion from  the  alleged  difficulty ;  and  against  them  his  remarks  are  di- 
rected. A  simple  solution,  indeed,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  fallen  upon. 
It  lies,  as  I  apprehend  the  matter,  in  two  things,  viz.  (1)  In  the  frequency 
witli  which  the  Orientals  are  wont  to  change  persons,  where  the  same 
individual  is  spoken  of;  e.  g.  from  ihejirst  person  to  the  third,  Prov.  8: 
17  (Keihibh), "  Jlove  tliem  who  love  her"  [me] ;  Judg.  16: 18  (Kethibh), 
■"  Delilah  . .  .  said :  Come  hither  now,  for  he  [Samson]  has  told  his  whole 
heart  to  her"  [to  me] ;  1  K.  1:  33,  "  The  king  said  to  them :  Take  with 
you  the  servants  of  your  master"  [i.  e.  of  me] ;  Est.  8;  8,  "  And  the  king 
said  . .  .  Write  ye  ...  in  the  name  of  the  king"  [i.  e.  in  my  name].  So 
also  in  Isa.  44:  24seq.  42:  24;  comp.  Job  12:  4.  13:  27,  28.  The  hke 
exchange  between  the  2d  and  3d  persons  is  still  more  frequent.     But, 
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(2)  The  tenor  of  narration  looks  as  if  the  king,  in  his  proclamation,  did 
not  intend  to  present  himself  as  retaining  the  same  rank  and  standing, 
during  his  mania,  that  he  assumes  everywhere  else.  He  narrates  occur- 
rences which  befel  him,  as  he  would  those  which  respected  a  third  per- 
son. So  Maurer ;  and  so,  {for  the  reason  first  given  above),  Rosenmijl- 
ier.  In  short,  this  whole  matter,  which  Lengerke  molds  into  a  shape 
that  will  favor  the  lale  composition  of  the  book,  may  well  be  concluded  in 
the  worcls  of  Maurer:  "  Oilra  necessilatem,  Lengerke  non  regem,  sed 
scriptorem  sui  oblitum,  hie  loqui  exislimat."  We  cannot,  indeed,  compare 
this  case  with  that  of  Moses  in  the  Pentateuch,  or  of  Cesar  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, {who  employ  the  third  person),  because  each  of  them  employe 
thb  person  constcmtly.  It  is  the  cSa«ye,iQ  this  case,  from  the_/trsi  person 
to  the  third,  in  the  same  discourse,  which  creates  embarrassment.  But 
as  this  change  or  use  of  the  third  person  is  strictly  limited  to  the  history 
of  the  king's  actual  madness,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  design,  and 
not  of  mere  foj^etfulness. 

(afi)  At  the  endof  tivclva  months,  he  was  walking  upon  the  rojnl  palace  of  Babj- 

t^apV ,  in  some  Codd.  T:ip)> ,  rightly,  if  we  may  judge  from  this  lat- 
ter form  in  1:  2,  15.  2:  42  ;  for  the  (-;)  is  immutable.  The  form  in  Ihe 
Kethibh  must,  if  correct,  come  from  ns;?.  —  lis?  "'^Pi,  twelve,  see  Par. 
masc  on  p.  102.  —  xrisis^o  ^3"in  is ,  lit.  upon  the  palace  of  the  kingdom. 
The  meaning  is  given  in  the  version  above.  So  it  is  said  of  David, 
2  Sam.  11:  2,  that  "he  arose  from  off  his  bed,  and  walked  upon  the  roof 
of  the  house  of  the  king."  Both  expressions  are  easily  explained.  The 
roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  East  are  fiat,  and  during  the  warm  weather 
they  are  the  favorite  resort  of  the  inhabitants,  during  the  night-seaaon. 
But  Bertholdt  and  Lengerke  find  here  again  the  marks  of  composition 
by  a  foreigner ;  for  no  one,  writing  at  Babylon,  as  they  aver,  would  think 
of  saying  what  every  body  knew,  viz.  that  the  king's  palace  was  in  Babylon. 
Of  course  the  usual  (!)  is  appended  to  a  recital  of  Hen gsten berg's  de- 
fence of  the  phrase.  But  I  may  beg  leave  to  ask :  Had  Nebuchadnezzar 
only  one  palace  ?  Had  he  not,  like  all  oriental  kings  of  that  time,  palaces 
in  different  piaces  of  hia  dominions?  And  if  so,  is  there  anything  sus- 
picious in  the  fact,  that  the  writer  of  this  book,  or  rather,  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  his  proclamation,  should  name  specifically  to  the  people  of  his 
empire  the  exact  place  where  his  misfortune  came  upon  him  ? 

(27)  The  king  spake  and  said  :  la  not  this  the  same  great  Babylon,  which  I  havu 
built  foi-  a  hablEalion  of  royalty,  by  my  mighty  power,  and  for  the  honor  of  my  giory  1 

.-iw ,  Part,  to  commence  a  discourse  or  address ;  ^ake  is  the  nearest 
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word  we  have  in  English  for  such  a  case.  The  king  is  speaking  within 
himself,  so  that  we  cannot  translate  by  addressed.  —  n.'^n  ==^  avi^,  the 
tam^,  the  »ery,  §  43. 6.,5.  —  Rns'^,  emph.fem,  of  3T  . — n-  .  . .  I'r,  which. 

—  nr^sa ,  first  pers.  sing,  with  sufF.  Pt— ,  from  Sia  —  The  normal  form 
would  seem  (o  be  hn-'ja,  see  Peal,  p.  72  ;  but  in  this  case  the  analogy 
of  the  2d  pers.  sing,  is  followed,  a  case  which  Winer  fails  to  notice.  — 
!i3^ia=n!i:V53,  §31.  1.  —  qpra,  in  some  Codd.  ripTia  (the  usual  form), 
in  others  :]nra ;  all  of  which  are  conformable  to  the  Chaldee  idiom.  If 
the  Kethibh  is  correct,  the  (-)  is  immutable,  and  so  it  remains  in  the 
const,  state.  This  word,  joined  with  ■'Dpn  (lit.  might  of  my  strength), 
conveys  the  idea  given  in  the  version.  —  115'^^,  (Codd.  al.  "iij''V,  with 
Qameta  immutable),  in  its  literal  meaning,  designates  what  is  precious  ; 
honor  is  a  secondary  and  derivate  meaning,  but  not  an  unfrequent  one. 

—  ■'^in ,  vij/  glory,  I  understand  as  pertaining  to  the  ^lendor  of  his  own 
condition,  and  of  all  things  about  Lini.  In  ofhor  words,  the  magnitude 
and  splendor  of  the  Babylonish  structures  would  redound  to  the  honor 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  who  erected  them. 

That  the  language  here  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  Is  in  good  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  Oriental  despots  like  him,  there  can  be  no  question  ; 
comp.  Isa.  10:  13,  14:  13,  14.  36:  18^20.  It  has  indeed  been  suggested, 
that  'the  writer  of  the  book  here  betrays  a  want  of  knowledge  as  to  facts, 
inasmuch  as  Babylon  was  built  long  before  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.' 
It  was  so,  in  truth,  if  we  mean  by  built  merely  the/oundinff  of  a  city;  for  its 
first  origin  goes  back  to  ih^  migMi/  hunter,  Nimrod,  (Sen.  10:  9,  10.  Cte- 
sias,  (in  DJod.  Sic.  II.  7seq.),  has  given  us  a  very  protracted  account  of  its 
magnificent  structures,  and  ascribes  them,  with  only  one  eseeptjon,  (the 
hanging  gardens,  ib.  §  10),  to  the  famous  and  fabled  Assyrian  Semiramis. 
Whoever  or  whatever  she  was,  the  probability  that  she  did  all  which  Cte- 
sias  ascribes  to  her,  nay  even  the  possibility,  is  out  of  all  question  ;  as  every 
intelligent  reader  may  easily  see  for  himself  by  reading  the  narration  in  Dio- 
dorua.  That  Babylon,  however,  was  a  large  city  before  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  as  Babylonia  had  become  an  t'nrfe- 
pendent  province  or  kingdom  only  a  few  years  before  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, beyond  a  question  the  city  of  Babylon  itself,  before  this  last  period, 
was  much  inferior  both  in  size  and  splendor  to  what  it  became  under  the 
fostering  care  of  its  mightiest  king.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  returned  from 
hia  predatory  expedition  into  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  richly  laden  with 
spoils,  Berosus  says,  that  "  he  built  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  adorned  other 
structures  with  great  profusion ;  moreover,  that  which  was  from  ancient 
times  a  city,  he  made  another cky  by  his  munificence,  building  it  anew;" 
Berosus,  as  quoted  by  Joscphus,  Antiq.  X.  11.  1.  With  this  account  we 
may  easily  reconcile  what  Herodotus  says  of  this  city.  Thejudgmentof  E.O. 
Miiller  (Handb,  der  Archaeol.  etc.  s.  265)  seems  worthy  of  confidence  here, 
for  he  was  no  ordinary  critic ; "  We  decidedly  prefer  the  history  of  Berosus, 
drawn  from  the  archives  [of  the  temple  of  Belus],  respecting  the  origin  of  these 
structures,  to  the  fables  in  Ctesias  and  Diodorus,  which  rest  in  part  on  the  popu- 
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lar  appellation  {Semiramis-ivorks)  for  all  the  great  works  of  the  East."  When 
our  text  applies  the  verb  roa  to  what  was  done  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  this  word 
is  to  be  taken  in  a  sense  that  ia  by  no  means  unfrequent,  vin.  that  of  restor- 
ing, reneioing,  quasi  rebuilding ;  see  Ges.  Lex,  n3a,  No.  2.  It  is  eyen  ex- 
tended to  the  mere  fortifying  of  a  city,  I  K.  I's';  17.  It  was  not  a  mere 
empty  boast,  then,  on  tho  part  of  Nebuchadnezzar  that  he  had  made  Baby- 
lon great  and  splendid.  But  the  haughty  spirit  ^ith  which  he  uttered  his 
self-gratulations,  was  the  signal  for  the  divine  displeasure  to  light  upon  him. 
As  to  Babylon  itself,  the  Heb.  Scriptures  frequently  mention  it  in  such  a 
way,  as  to  show  that  the  statement  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  regard  to  its 
xoagnificenoe,  is  not  overatraiued ;  comp.  ha..  IS:  19.  14;  4.  4  7;  5,  7  ;  to 
which  add  Rev.  16:  19.  14:  8.  Pauaanias  calls  it  "the  greatest  city  on 
whit;h  the  Bun  looks  down ;"  and  Strabo  (Lib.  XVI.)  says,  that  "  one  might 
apply  to  it  the  verse :  The  great  city  i\  a  great  Jeiert,"  probably  in  refer- 
ence to  its  vast  extent  (not  its  desolation),  in  which  one  might  lose  himself. 
The  mijjA'y  pouiec  which  Nebuchadnezzai  asciibes  to  himself  in  building 
the  city,  doubtless  refers  to  the  vast  numbers  of  men  at  his  disposal,  who 
must  have  been  employed  in  the  accompliBhinent  of  his  work. 

(28j  While  the  word  was  yet  in  the  mouth  of  Ihe  kmg,  a  voice  came  down  from 
heavun;  To  thee  is  it  said,  0  KmgKobuchadne??ai,  tho  kingdom  departetU  fiom  lliee. 

iBJ ,  feS,  came  down  ;  so  of  the  word  of  ike  Lord  in  Isa.  9;  7.  The 
design  of  employing  this  verb  is  to  indicate  the  source  from  which  the 
message  came,  i.  g.  from  above  or  from  heaven.  So  Mohammed  employs 
the  like  verb,  when  speaking  of  his  pretended  revelations  in  the  Koran. 
—  X'y^f^  5  lit-  f^key  say,  but  as  no  subject  of  the  Part  is  indicated,  I  have 
rendered  itpassively,  as  in  general  it  should  be  rendered  in  such  cases, 
g  49.  3.  b.  —  rrny ,  3  fem.  of  iTis .  —  tl?'?  ?  T?  i  ^''^n  'f^  ^^^^  a  suffix,  in- 
serts a  Dagh.  f.  before  it,  §  38.  2.  note.  Lengerke  suggests,  that  before 
I'l'iax  (Part.  pi.  indef.  and  so  passive)  the  usual  liastb  should  be  supplied 
by  the  mind  of  the  reader.  This  is  erroneous  as  to  the  Ghaldee  gram- 
mar and  usage,  for  this  word  is  no  Chaldeelnf.  (which  ishsKTs).  If  the 
full  construction  were  expressed,  it  would  be  so  by  another  participle; 
comp.  in  v.  27.  But  this  is  quite  unnecessary.  Doubtless  Nebuchad- 
nezzar means  to  refer  the  voice  to  the  Watcher  (v.  10),  whom  he  had 
before  seen  to  descend  from  heaven. 

(29)  And  from  men  shall  thou  be  diiven  out,  and  with  the  beast  of  the  field  shall 
be  thy  dwelling ;  herbage  shall  be  given  thee  lo  eat,  like  the  oxen  ;  and  seven  limes 
shall  pass  over  thee,  until  ihoa  shalt  know  that  the  Most  High  is  ruler  over  the  king- 
dom of  men,  and  that  he  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  pleaseth. 

T'l'io ,  lit.  they  skail  drive  ovt  or  expel,  and  so  the  Part,  governs  the 
Ace.  T\^ .  In  rendering  the  Part,  (impersonal)  passively,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  forsake  the  Heb.  mode  of  constructing  the  clause.  For  the 
rest  of  the  verse,  see  on  vs.  12—14. 
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(30)  At  that  very  moment,  the  declaration  respecting  NebuchadnezKar  was  acoom- 
plishod,  and  from  among  men  was  he  drircn  out,  and  herbage  did  ho  eat  like  the 
oxen,  and  by  the  dew  of  heaven  was  he  bnthed,  until  hia  hair  grew  like  [that  of]  the 
eagles,  and  his  nails  like  [those  of]  birds. 

Comp.  V.  22.  In  the  three  cases  where  3  is  here  employed  before 
nouns,  it  is  plaiii  that  the  preceding  noun  is  to  he  mentally  supplied,  i.  e. 
repeated,  after  it,  or  (as  twice  in  the  version)  apronouu  which  is  the 
representative  of  it,  is  to  be  inserted. —  Pi^'i^  designates  the  rough  coat 
of  hair  which  an  exposed  human  body  naturally  forms,  in  order  to  de- 
fend itself  against  the  elements.  In  the  implied  phrase,  the  hair  of  the 
eagles,  laiu  will  not  bear  the  same  sense,  strictly  speaking,  but  the  mean, 
ing  \s,,Uke  to  the  natural  covering  given  to  the  eagles.  The  comparison 
touches  only  the  point  of  a  natural  growth  of  covering  for  the  body. 
The  roughness  of  the  covering  may  seem,  perhaps,  to  be  an  adsignifica- 
tion  here,  inasmuch  as  it  is  compared  lo  feathers.  —  ■'ll'ilBo,  pi,  with 
suff.,  his  nails,  viz.  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  which,  being  neglected,  grew 
to  an  extraordinary  length,  like  the  claws  of  birds.  Neither  of  these  dr- 
cumstancea  indicates  anything  very  unusual,  in  the  ease  of  such  a  ma- 
niac. Not  unfrequent  have  been  cases,  where  madmen  have  shunned 
all  human  society,  and  betalsen  themselves  to  the  haunts  and  lo  the  food 
of  wild  beasts.  The  wild  men  that  have  been  caught,  at  one  time  and 
another,  show  what  our  bodily  nature  is  capable  of  hearing,  and  how  it 
may  be  supported.  In  a  climate  so  excessively  warm  as  that  of  Baby- 
looia,  there  was  no  great  danger  to  life  from  mere  exposure  lo  the  air. 
And  as  to  nviriment,  there  can  be  no  question  but  wild  fruits  and  herbage 
would  supply  it.  To  the  many  objections  made  against  this  whole  ac- 
count, some  reply  will  be  made  at  the  close  of  the  chapter. 

(31)  And  at  the  end  of  the  days,  I  KebuchatlnezzHr  lifted  np  mine  eyes  to  heaven, 
awl  my  understanding  returned  to  nic,  and  I  blessed  the  most  High,  and  Him  wlio 
livelh  forever  I  praised  and  glorified  j  for  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion, 
and  his  kingdom  to  generation  and  generation : 

End  of  the  days,  viz,  of  the  times  named  by  the  decree  of  the  Watch- 
ers. —  lAftmg  up  the  eyes  to  heaven  designates  the  gesture  and  posture  of 
prayer. — My  imderstanding  returned  to  me;  not  to  he  regarded,  how- 
ever, as  suhequent  in  point  of  time  to  the  prayer,  for  how  could  he  pray 
without  any  understanding?  It  is  merely  a  sequency  in  the  narraiion 
explaining  and  expanding  the  preceding  clause  ;  and  such  a  sequency 
cannot  be  avoided  in  a  narration,  which  can  communicate  only  one  thing 
at  a  time.  —  I  blessed  tJie  most  High,  recounts  part  of  the  address  to  Hea^ 
ven ;  K'^^si  Ace.  governed  by  naia ,  which  is  in  Pael,  a  because  of  tie 
following  1 .  —  ini ,  the  Ace.  governed  by  nnae ;  the  latter  is  in  Pael, 
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as  also  n^'^M.  — tj^y  "j^d,  lit.  dominion  of  etemily.  —  Tj  DS ,  lit.  wiVA 
generation;  but  as  OS  marks  leiik  in  the  sense  of  contemporaneous,  (see 
on  3:  33),  I  have  given  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  a  manner  that 
accords  with  our  English  idiom. 

(3a)  Andall  theinliabilantsofthocarlh  are  counted  as  nothing;  and  he  doeth 
accovding  to  liis  own  pleasure  in  the  niiny  of  the  heavens,  and  [among]  tlie  inhabi- 
tBnte  of  the  earth ;  and  there  is  none  tliat  can  stay  liia  hand,  m'  s&y  to  him:  What 
doestthoui 

i^S'lJ,  see  on  2:38.  —  rts  ^  x^a ,  which  stands  in  the  margin,  and 
means  its  nothing,  lit.  as  not.  —  "I'^n'sJ" ,  reckoned,  counted,  in  Heb.  and 
ChaldeB  usage  often  equivalent  to  are.  —  R''2sb  ,  Inf.  Peal,  of  «33 ,  with 
a  suff.  after  the  manner  of  a  noun,  §  1 6.  2.  c.  — 125  Part.,  which  is  spe- 
cially adapted  to  express  continued  or  repeated  action.  —  Army  of  the 
heavens,  in  the  mouth  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  probably  meant  to  com- 
prise both  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  spiritual  beings  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  and  govern  Ihem.  The  star-worship  of  the  East  generally 
retained  this  feature  of  Parsism.  —  Sta^  his  hand,  lit.  smite  his  hand,  i.  e. 
by  a  blow  to  avert  the  direction  of  the  hand,  and  prevent  its  hitting  the 
mark  intended.  This  expression,  borrowed  from  literal  action  in  the 
first  place,  passed  over  afterwards  into  the  figurative  sense  given  in  the 
translation. — The  whole  \er8e  stands  connected  with  what  was  uttered 
in  Nebuchadnezzar's  prayer  (it,  given  above),  and  is  a  description  of 
the  power  and  irresistible  dominion  of  the  Most  High,  which  is  here 
continued,  but  which  has  its  commencement  m  v  31 

Lengerke,  in  order  to  show  that  the  proclamation  ot  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  only  a  figment  of  some  late  author,  and  not  i  matter  ot  fact,  asttrta 
that  the  verse  before  us  is  evidently  copied  fiom  Isa  40  17  24  19  I 
can  only  say,  that  if  the  reader  can  find  anythinjf  more  than  a  similaiity 
of  ideas  as  to  two  or  three  particulars,  he  must  be  more  sharp  sighted 
than  I  can  claim  to  be.  That  either  of  the  passages  is  a  co^  of  the 
other,  or  a  designed  imitation  of  it,  does  not  seem  to  mj  mind  at  ill  pio 
bable ;  for  the  minuter  characteristic  'hades  of  expression  are  clearly 
diverae.  What  can  be  more  eaaj  and  natural  than  that  the  same  clear 
conviction  and  deep  impreosion  ot  certain  great  and  plain  truths,  nhiuld 
be  uttered  by  different  persons,  in  language  that  discloses  some  general 
points  of  similarity  ? 

(33  j  At  the  same  time,  my  iinderslanding  returned  to  me  and  for  the  honor  of 
my  royal  dignity,  my  i;lory  and  my  splendor  relnvned  to  me,  and  me  did  my  privy- 
councillors  and  my  noblea  seek,  and  over  my  kingdom  was  I  placed,  and  much  power 

wat  na,  §43.  6.  6.-— aw;,  simple  Fut.  Peal,  and  yet  necessarily 
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translated  as  a  simple  Preterite.  Of  this  I  find  no  notice,  either  in  the 
Chaldee  Grammar  of  Winer,  or  in  any  of  the  commentators.  In  §  44. 
3,  seq.  Winer  assigns  five  different  shades  of  meaning  to  the  Put.,  hut 
the  one  hefore  us  belongs  to  neither  of  these.  Yet  this  same  Future 
form  is  repeated  again,  in  this  same  verse,  and  often  elsewhere,  as  has 
before  been  noticed.  "We  eannot  rank  it  here  under  a  like  category 
witb  the  Heb.  Fut.,  which  is  used  to  designate  things  haUiuaUg  done,  or 
often  repeated ;  for  the  j-efarw  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  understanding  cannot 
well  be  placed  on  this  footing,  unless  indeed  it  be  maintained  thai,  in 
his  case  a  gradual  restoration  of  intellect  and  honor  took  place.  This 
is  very  possible  in  itself,  but  the  connection  here  makes  against  it.  It 
is  more  probable,  that  at  the  end  of  the  days  Nebijchadnezzar  was  com- 
pletely restored  to  his  reason  and  his  office.  The  secret  of  such  a  usage 
of  the  Fut.,  in  this  case,  lies  perhaps  in  sjai  na;  for  in  Heb.,  after  par- 
ticles of  lime,  the  Fut.  designates  th^  past,  comp.  Koed,  Heb.  Gramm. 
§  125.  4.  a,  comp.  c  jb.  Our  text  seems,  in  regard  fo  this,  to  Hebraize. 
—  "hs ,  to  me,  bv  in  Chald.  very  often  is  the  same  as  i^x ,  see  Lex. — In 
arranging  and  translating  the  next  clause,  there  is  much  division  of  opin- 
ion among  critics.  C.  B.  Michaelis,  Lengerke,  Maurer,  thus:  To  the 
honor  of  my  kingdom,  of  my  glory,  <md  of  my  splendor  it  [my  reason]  re- 
turned to  me.  Havernick  divides  the  clause  at  the  end  of  the  word  glory, 
and  then  throws  the  sequel  into  another  clause,  thus  :  And  my  splendor 
returned  to  me.  This  last  method  is  against  the  accents,  which  connect 
together  ^I'^Ti  ''I'ln:.  Leng.  asserts  (p.  200),  (hat  the  accertts  fiivor  his 
method  of  arrangement ;  in  which  he  donbtless  refers  to  the  Pashia  on 
^1^1 ;  but  this  is  a  mere  attendant  upon  ihe  Zdquiph  Qdt&n  that  follows 
( ■'lis  ),  and  will  not  at  all  prove  that  my  glory  and  my  splendor  are  to  be 
regarded  as  Genitives  in  apposition  with  ^rilsi^ .  In  fact  the  contrary 
of  this  is  true ;  for  when  a  clause  with  four  words  terminates  with  a 
Zaqeph  Qaton(-),the  accents  are  arranged  just  as  here  in  ■'^S  . . . 
■'iTh,  see  Nordheim.  Heb.  Gramm.  p.  38H.  d.  I  have  therefore  trans- 
lated as  above,  in  the  same  way  as  RosenmQller.  To  utske  mine  under- 
standing an  implied  Nom.  to  the  second  3Wi ,  not  only  exhibits  a  useless 
repetition  of  this  verb  (for  the  same  thing  has  already  been  twice  said, 
TS.  31,  33),  hut  mars  the  sense,  at  least  in  part.  Nebuchadnezzar  means 
simply  lo  say,  that  first  of  all  his  reason  returned,  and  then  returned 
with  it  all  his  former  regal  splendor.  The  second  25n''^  has  for  its  Nom. 
the  proximate  preceding  noun ;  a  construction  common  lo  most  languages, 
and  especially  to  the  Semilic.  —  -i^i,  onrfme,  Aec.,  difl'ering  from  -b:^ 
which  twice  precedes ;  placed  first  in  the  clause  for  the  sake  of  peculiar 
emphasis. — Tis^^j  Fut.  Paelof  «|3,  3  because  the  Daghesh  is  excluded 
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ftorn  the  S.  Tbere  is  no  need  of  the  marginal  lisa-^,  which  substitutes 
Peal  for  Paeh  As  for  the  accent  on  the  vllimate  here,  see  p.  26  in  the 
Note.  —  nipnri,  Hoph,  of  IpFi ,  instead  of  the  Chald.  Ithpael,  §  12,  6,  p. 
50 ;  the  final  ri3  — ,  instead  of  the  normal  PI  — ,  is  common  in  Guttural 
verb3  ;  p.  53.  n.  3  (at  bottom)  gives  an  analogy,  and  so  oa  p  49  2  (ad  fin.). 
Gutturals  and  Liquids  not  unfrequently  taXe  Pattah  final,  m  the  3d  fem., 
and  in  t!ie  first  person  ;  although  the  Grammar  hia  not  distmetly  recog- 
nized this. —  ^y^  for  nian,  I  have  translated  power,  because  one  mean- 
ing oi  TO."^  \s, potens  fitit.  jdm^ZiVwtfe  would  be  moie  hteial,  but  it  fails 
to  designate  the  respect  in  which  there  was  in  lugmentatiou  —  no^^n, 
Hoph,  again  of  qD-; ,  p.  50.  6,  Here  (he  third  pers  '.mg  has  its  regular 
ending  in  Pattah,  The  reading  D  mstead  of  the  regular  0,  is  only  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness.  The  difficulties  w  hich  recent  ct  iticism  has  found 
in  the  declarations  or  assertions  of  this  verse,  will  be  Doticed  m  the  sequel. 

(3*)  Now  I  Nebuchadnezzar  highly  praise  and  exalt  and  glorify  the  king  of  the 
heavens,  all  of  whose  doings  are  trulh,  and  whose  ways  avo  justice  ;  and  those  who 
walk  haughtily,  he  is  able  to  humbie. 

The  three  Part,  are  in  Pael,  Pole!  (§  14.  2),  and  again  in  Pael,  all  in- 
tensive, and  so  translated.  —  'r(^'5V,Acc.  —  Tiiiaya ,  plur.  with  euff', — 
uitip,  (ruffi,  i.  e.  without  deceit  or  falsehood;  and  so  ^n,  justice,  \.e. 
just,  or  in  accordance  with  justice ;  bolii  phrases  are  like  God  is  love,  i.  e. 
abstract  for  concrete.  —  Pintt"ii<,  pi.  fem.  form,  having  asufiix;  wai/s 
means  proceedings,  doings,  actions,  \vhich  use  of  the  word  is  very  com- 
mon in  Ileh,  and  Chaldee.  —  b=;,  Part.,  for  form  see  §  12,  1.  1.  c, 

[Excursus.  —  Objections  to  a  chapter  like  the  preceding,  we  might 
naturally  expect,  from  the  fashionable  criticism  of  the  day.  A  considerable 
host  of  them  have  been  mustered  into  the  service,  by  many  agents.  1  shall 
notice  only  such  as  seem  to  deserve  serious  consideration. 

(l)  It  is  alleged,  that  'the  publication  of  such  a  decree  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, a  decree  which  holds  him  up  to  the  contempt  of  his  subjects  and  to 
disgrace,  is  an  utter  improbability.'  Lengerke  (p.  151)  is  so  confident  of 
this,  tbat  be  expresses  disapprobation  of  Bertholdt,  Sleek,  and  Kirms,  for 
conceding  that  Abydenus,  who  relates  a  story  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  mad- 
ness, had  any  even  fleeting  rumora  of  this  kind  to  build  upon.  The  whole, 
be  thinks,  is  nothing  more  nor  lees  than  pure  fiction. 

What  particular  inducement  there  was  for  Abydenus  to  invent  such  a 
fiction  de  novo,  he  does  not  tell  us.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  tradition,  when 
it  reached  Abydenus,  (who  not  improbably  lived  in  the  second  century 
B.  C),  might  have  added  some  circumstances  to  the  story  in  order  to  make 
it  tbe  more  wonderful,  and  that  Abydenus  himself,  (n  j    k  If  1  iti- 

eal  writer),  may  have  helped  to  adorn  it.  But  the  simpl  at  go  i!  er- 
tion  that  he  had  no  basis  to  build  upon,  in  writing  h  a  unl  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's madness  —  may  pass  for  what  it  is  wo  tb  w  th  all  candid 
judges. 
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In  the  mean  time,  conceding  for  the  present  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
seized  with  mania,  and  recovered  from  it,  how  ij  it  to  be  made  certain,  that 
he  was  aot,  on  his  recovery,  in  a  state  of  mind  that  would  lead  hini  to  pub- 
lish th(t  whole  matter  to  hla  subjects,  in  order  that  they  also  might  be  led  to 
prdse  "  the  king  of  heaven"  as  well  as  he  ?  If  anything  could  humble  a 
haughty  tyrant,  like  him,  what  he  had  suffered  was  well  adapted  to  do  so. 
And  if  all  that  had  come  upon  him,  had  come  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
dictions of  Daniel,  the  impression  made  on  a  highly  susceptible  mind,  like 
his,  must  needs  be  very  strong.  The  first  thing  to  which  all  strong  emotions 
of  penitence  lead,  is  ample  confession  of  sin.  Who  can  show  us  that  Ne- 
buchadnezzar did  not  now  become  truly  penitent  ?  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
he  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  tcit  deep  regret  for  his  pride  and  haughti- 
ness, and  a  strong  sense  of  humiliation.  In  this  state,  I  know  of  no  way 
in  which  a  man  of  powerful  emotions,  like  him,  can  be  shown  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  acknowledging  his  offences  and  deploring  his  folly.  Taking  the 
sfalfiment  of  his  whole  demeanor  together,  the  writer  of  the  book  may  be 
well  acquitted  of  any  incongruity  in  hia  account  of  theae  matters.  He  pre- 
sents Nebuchadnezzar  as  so  humbled,  and  so  affected  by  the  discipline  that 
he  had  received,  as  to  seek  the  opportunity  of  publishing  to  the  world  bis 
bitter  experience,  and  his  acknowledgments  of  gratitude  for  restoration. 
A  state  of  mind  like  this  leaves  no  room  for  selfish  and  honor-saving  devices, 
which,  as  many  critics  allege,  must  have  prevented  his  making  such  a  pro- 
clamation as  is  contained  in  chapter  iv.  But  do  not  these  eridcs  draw  con- 
elusions  rather  from  what  they  themselves  would  do  or  be  likely  to  do  id 
such  circumstances,  or  from  what  Nebuchadnezzar  would  have  done  in  the 
height  of  his  prosperity  and  his  haughtiness,  than  from  what  Nebuchadnez- 
zar as  a  disciplined,  sobered,  humbled,  and  penitent  man  would  do?  In  a 
word,  if  Nebuchadnezzar  was  humbled,  (and  it  would  seem  that  ho  had 
suffered  enough  to  bumble  him),  he  was,  judging  from  al!  the  charaeteriatica 
of  him  that  we  can  collect,  and  especially  from  tlie  ardor  and  intensity  of 
his  emotions,  very  likely  to  do  such  a  thing  as  the  one  in  question.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  for  such  men  to  go  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other. 

I  crave  the  liberty  of  making  one  more  remark.  The  reader  of  the 
book  before  us,  who  acknowledges  an  overruling  and  a  merciful  Providence, 
wiil  not  fail  to  see,  that  such  a  proclamation  &b  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
coming  from  the  renowned  hero  and  conqueror  who  had  advanced  his 
country  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  dominion  and  fame,  would  have  a  very- 
important  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Babylonians,  and  lead  them  to  treat 
the  Hebrew  exiles  among  them  with  more  than  usual  respect  and  lenity. 
The  writer  of  the  book  of  Daniel  may  have  had  higher  ends  and  nobler 
objects  in  view,  than  some  of  the  critics  have  attributed  to  him. 

Thus  much  as  to  the /ac(  of  publishing  such  an  Exposi.  The  next  step, 
on  the  part  of  objectors  is,  to  deny  the  historical  probability  of  the  circum- 
stances stated.  '  His  madness,'  they  say,  '  for  so  long  a  period,  although 
possible,  is  utterly  improbable,  because  no  writer  mentions  anything  of  it, 
except  the  author  of  Daniel.  Who  can  believe  that  so  extraordinary  a 
thing,  and  one  which  must  have  put  at  peril  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
kingdom,  would  have  been  passed  by,  in  giving  the  history  of  this  king  ? 
The  whole  affair,  therefore;  wears  the  air  of  fiction  and  not  of  fact.' 
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Taking  these  assertions  as  founded  in  truth,  in  regard  to  the  absence  else- 
■whero  of  any  account  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  mania,  and  comparing  this  with 
our  modern  method  of  writing  history  and  biography,  there  seems  to  be  at 
least  an  appearance  of  something  formidable  in  it,  with  respect  to  the  credit 
of  the  book  before  us.  But  he  who  is  familiar  with  the  fragments  of  early 
oriental  history  that  remain,  will  be  alow  to  set  up  such  a  standard  of 
judging.  The  aTgwitentum  a  silentio  is  one  of  the  most  treacherous  of  all 
that  encumber  tlie  logic  of  history.  For  example  ;  it  is  very  easy  for  ns  to 
ask :  How,  in  writing  Solomon's  life,  could  his  excessive  polygamy  and  een- 
auality,  his  idolatry,  and  finally  his  danger  arising  from  the  agressions  of 
numerous  and  powerful  enemies,  near  the  close  of  his  Ufe,  be  passed  over  ? 
And  yet  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles  has  not  even  mentioned  one  of  these 
circumstances.  In  a  life  of  David,  how  could  his  adultery  and  murder  he 
passed  by?  Yet  the  same  author  has  not  even  adverted  to  them.  And  if 
we  go  to  the  N,  TesL,  it  is  easy  to  raise  like  questions  there.  How  could 
such  miracles  as  that  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  or  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
from  the  dead,  be  passed  over  in  silence  by  three  of  the  Evangelists  'i  And 
because  they  are  so,  is  that  enough  to   convict  John   of  writing  mere  ro- 

Who,  moreover,  are  they  that  have  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  later  life  ?  The  soriptural  histories  give  us  only  the  for- 
mer part  of  his  long  reign,  and  cease  with  that.  The  prophets  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  ceased  to  write,  and  in  fact  were  dead,  before  the  close  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  reign,  and  of  course  have  left  us  nothing  concerning  it. 
The  Grecian  writers,  even  Herodotus  himself  who  speaks  so  much  of  Baby- 
lon, say  nothing  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  indeed,  how  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  any  history  of  the  remote  East  by  the  Grecian  writers  of 
a  late  age,  seems  now  to  he  generally  understood  and  acknowledged.  Jo- 
sephus  (Antiqq.)  and  Eusebius  (Chron.),  who  have  industriously  brought 
together  all  tliey  could  find  respecting  Nebuebadneziar,  have  mentioned 
only  six  writings  which  recognize  him.  (1)  The  Phenician  Annals;  wbieh 
merely  mention  his  attack  on  Phenicia.  (3)  The  f  henician  History  of 
Philostrates,  which  merely  mentions  hia  besieging  Tyre.  (3)  Megasthenes 
(flor.  c.  280  B.  C),  who  in  his  History  of  India,  mentions  the  overrunning 
of  Libya  and  Iberia  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  (which  is  probably  an  error). 
(4)  Diodes,  in  his  Persian  History,  makes  a  merely  casual  mention  of  him, 
(Jos.  Antiq.  X.  11.  Cont.  Ap.  L  21.).  We  are  reduced  then  to  tieo  histori- 
ans, BerosuB  and  Abydenus,  i^ho  both  drew  from  Chaldee  annsls  or  tradi- 
tion. Of  these  we  have,  indeed,  only  a  few  remnants ;  but  we  seem  to  have 
all  which  they  wrote  respecting  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  Berosus,  the  whole 
account  does  not  amount  to  two  pages  12mo;  and  about  half  of  this  is  oc- 
cupied with  an  account  of  the  structures  which  Nebuchadnezzar  reared  at 
Babylon ;  see  Eichter'e  Berosus,  p.  65  eeq.  In  such  a  mere  table  of  con- 
tents, or  skeleton-sketch,  of  a  reign  of  more  than  forty  years,  and  of  the 
conquest  of  all  hither  Asia,  how  could  it  be  expected  that  a  writer  would 
give  a  detail  of  private  persona!  infirmities?  Suppose,  for  example,  some 
three  centuries  hence,  a  writer  should  undertiike  to  give  the  history  of 
George  the  third,  and  of  his  doings  in  England  during  a  long  and  most 
eventful  reign.  If  confined  to  a  page  and  a  half,  would  he  be  likely  to  tell 
the  story  of  this  king's  mania,  and  the  particulars  of  the  interim  Begency  ? 
11 
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And  if  he  omitted  these,  would  it  be  any  proof  tliat  there  was  neither  mania 
nor  regency  ?  Beaidea,  Berosaa  not  improbably  bad  other  feeliugs  toward 
the  Babyloniah  heroes,  than  such  as  would  lead  him  to  dwell  on  particulars 
like  the  one  in  queslion.  How  comes  it,  that  Manetho,  and  the  Greek  wri- 
ters who  have  followed  him,  while  they  celebrate  the  victory  of  Pharaoh 
Neebo  over  the  Syrians,  in  the  time  of  Joaish,  say  not  a  word  of  hia  defeat 
at  Carchemish  ?  It  ia  pWn,  that  Manetho  did  not  wiah  to  wither  the  lau- 
rels of  his  conqueror;  and  so  he  has  refrained  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
story.  And  do  the  Persian  historlea  recognize  the  defeats  of  Xerxes  by 
the  Greciana,  and  that  of  Darius  by  Alexander  in  Aaia  ?  Such  things  are 
too  common  among  ancient  historians,  to  excite  any  surprise  on  the  part  of 
him  who  is  conversant  with  them. 

Aa  to  Abydenus,  what  we  have  of  him  is  still  less  than  the  remains  of  Be- 
roaua.  And  yet,  aa  we  shall  soon  see,  there  is  aometbing  in  what  little  he 
does  say,  that  deserves  our  particular  examination.  In  Euaeb.  Praep. 
Evang.  IX.  41,  is  a  quotation  from  him,  the  amount  of  which  is,  that  just 
before  his  death,  Nebuchadnezzar,  ascending  his  palace,  was  seized  witli  a 
divine  afflatus,  uttered  certain  gloomy  predictions  concerning  Babylon,  in 
respect  to  the  future,  and  then  suddenly  disappeared.*  The  last  part  of 
this  passage  has  a  singular  air,  and  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  popular  version 
of  the  story  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  madness,  as  told  in  his  proclamation.  But 
along  with  this,  there  is  seemingly  an  evident  attempt  to  cover  the  disgrace 
of  that  mania,  by  converting  it  into  a  furor  prophelicus.  Daniel  has  pre- 
dicted (7;  6)  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Medo-Persian  dominion,  and  its  all- 
devouring  nature ;  and  Nebuchadoezzav  himself,  in  his  dream  of  the  colos- 
sal image,  had  a  view  of  the  same,  2:  39.  By  mixing  this  with  what  is  said 
of  his  madness,  and  giving  to  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  a  prophetic  afflatus, 
(which  not  unnaturally  connected  itself  with  his  foreboding  dreams),  the 
whole  paragraph  of  Abydenus  seems  to  be  made  up.  I  should  not  suspect 
him  of  having  seen  the  book  of  Daniel ;  but  that  the  traditions  from  which 
he  drew,  had  been  formed  among  the  populace,  and  partly  modified  by 
that  book,  or  at  least  by  popular  rumor  according  in  some  good  measure 
with  it,  among  the  Hebrews  in  exile,  one  can   hardly  see   good  reason  to 

*  The  passage  is  so  singular,  that  I  deem  it  eipedienl  to  present  a  translation  of 
it  10  [he  reader,  that  he  may  judge  for  himself.  Abydenus  first  quotes  Megasthenea 
as  an  authority,  in  regard  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  conquest  of  Lybia  and  Iberin.  He 
then  proceeds  lo  relate  the  further  tradition  of  the  Chaldeans  reBj>pcting  him  t  "  After 
these  things  [the  conquests  above  named},  ae  it  is  said  by  the  C/ialdeans,  having  as- 

nd  d  h  palace,  he  was  seized  by  some  god,  and  speaking  aloud  he  said ;  '  I  Ne- 
bu  b  dn  aar,  O  Babylonions,  foretel  your  future  calamity,  which  neither  Belns  my 
an      o    nor  queen  Belts,  can  persuade  the  Destiniea  to  avert,    A  Persian  eaik  will 

m  mploying  your  own  divinities  as  bis  auxitiavies;  and  he  will  impose  servitude 
[up  n  ou].  Hia  coadjutor  will  be  the  MeJe,  who  is  the  boast  of  the  Assyrians. 
Wo  d  hat,  before  he  places  my  citizens  in  such  a  condition,  some  Charjbdis  or  gulf 
might  swallow  him  up  with  niter  destruction !  Or  thai,  turned  in  a  different  direc- 
tion, he  might  roam  in  the  desert,  (where  are  neither  cities,  nor  footsteps  of  man,  but 
wild  beasts  find  pasturage,  and  the  birds  wander],  being  there  hemmed  in  by  rocks 
and  ravines  1  May  it  be  my  lot  to  attain  to  a  better  end,  before  such  things  come 
into  his  mindi'    Having  uttered  this  prediction,  he  forthwidi  disappeared." 
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doubt  How  came  traditioa  to  assign  eucli  a  prediction,  concerning  the 
Persian  mule,  to  Nebuchadnezzar?  In  his  life  time,  the  Persians  were  not 
known  as  anything  more  than  a  mere  clan  of  a  proviuce.  There  must  have 
been  something  to  oi'iginate  such  a  unique  predictJon,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Chaldees.  I  tan  think  of  nothing  more  likely  to  do  so,  than  a  cursory  and 
hasty  reading  of  the  book  of  Daniel  among  them,  or  at  least  a  Hebrew  tra- 
dition such  as  has  been  before  named.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  tlie  main 
subject,  for  he  was  the  object  of  the  national  boasting  and  glory ;  the 
things,  which  are  described  in  Dan.  iv.  as  about  to  come  on  him,  he  is  made  to 
shift  from  himself,  and  to  desire  that  they  may  be  put  upon  the  Peraian  mule. 
Finally  he  vanishes  from  the  sight  of  men,  in  a  manner  like  to  that  in  which 
he  disappears,  when  struck  with  madness.  Abydenus  may  be  quite  honest 
in  relating  all  this,  (and  I  see  not  why  we  should  doubt  of  it),  and  yet  the 
popular  ramor  which  he  copied,  may  have  been,  and  evidently  was,  a  con- 
fused and  heterogeneous  misture.  It  was  dilfieull  to  reconcile  the  account 
of  Daniel  with  the  glorification  of  the  renowned  hero.  Hence  such  an 
amalgamation  of  rumors,  as  would  save  the  credit  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  for 
a  divine  affiatus  ami  a  sudden  disappearance  were  considered  by  most  hea- 
then, as  marked  tokens  of  the  good  pleasure  of  the  godhead.  The  least  that 
we  can  now  make  of  all  this  is,  that  in  Abydenus'  time  there  was  still, 
among  the  Chaldeea,  a  tradition  about  something  extraoi'dinary  and  pecu- 
liar in  the  closing  part  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  life.  At  all  events,  tlie  account 
in  Daniel  is  by  far  the  most  rational,  sober,  and  credible.  Indeed  the  other 
is  iittie  short  of  a  mere  monstrosity ;  and  no  one  will  for  a  moment  deem  it 
credible,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us  by  Abydenus.  There 
are,  however,  with  all  the  incongruities,  some  striking  coincidences  between 
Abydenus  and  Daniel.  Both  represent  the  extraordinary  event,  whatever 
it  was,  as  occurring  after  the  close  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  conquests,  and  near 
the  close  of  life.  Both  present  the  thing  as  happening,  while  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  on  the  lop  of  his  palace.  According  to  the  Greek  text  as 
amended  by  Scaligev,  (and  now  confirmed  by  the  Avoienian  Version  of 
Eusebius'  Chronicon),  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  be  seized  ^^m  otevi  Slj.  hy 
sojae  divinity ;  which,  in  the  mouth  of'Chaldees,  can  scarcely  mean  anything 
else  than  some  foreign  god.  What  then  can  be  the  import  of  this,  unless 
there  is  mingled  with  it  some  of  the  elements  contained  in  Dan.  iv.  ?  Dis- 
figured these  elements  are,  by  the  inaccuracy  of  traditionary  report,  and  by 
the  spirit  of  hero-worshi[>  which  pervaded  the  Babylonians.  But  after  all, 
the  impression  is  inevitably  made  by  Abydenus,  that  according  to  Chaldee 
tradition,  Nebuchadnezzar  ended  his  life  in  some  unusual  or  extraordinary 

But  what  says  Berosus  in  respect  to  this  ?  He  says  (in  his  third  book, 
conL  Apion.  I.  20),  that  "  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  beginning  the  aforemen- 
tioned wall,  iffinaiar  Hi  Tr,v  ag^iiiaTliiv,  falling  into  a  sicbneas,  departed  this 
life,  after  reigning  forty-three  years."  '  But  is  there  anything  uiicommore 
in  this  T  is  the  question  which  we  are  called  upon  at  once  to  answer.  '  Do  not 
men  usually  sicken  before  they  die  ?  Why  should  we  consider  this  as  any- 
thing special  ?'  For  the  very  reason,  I  answer,  that  sickness  is  so  common 
before  death  as  not  to  need  being  mentioned;  and  therefore  the  particular 
"  't  is  adapted  to  awaken  a  suspicion,  that  something  special  is 
it  by  a  specification  of  this  nature.     Of  Neriglossar  and   Nabonned, 
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both  successors  of  NebuphHdnezzar,  who,  according  to  Berosus,  both  died  a 
natural  death,  nothing  is  said  in  respect  to  their  falling  sitk. 

'  But  does  not  Berosus  say  the  same  thing  (in  regard  to  sickness),  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's father  Nabopolassar  ?'  '  And  as  nothing  special  is  to  be 
made  out  of  the  latter  case,  why  should  we  attempt  to  make  out  anything 
special  in  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar  himself?' 

This  statement,  howevei',  as  it  seems  to  my  mind,  is  not  altogether  cor- 
rect. There  is  a  special  i-eaaon  why  the  sickness  of  Nabopolassar  is  men- 
tioned. Berosus  first  states,  that  the  king  had  intelligence  that  his  Satrap 
in  Western  Asia  had  revolted,  and  on  dttra/uyo^  iivios  £i(  xaxona&He,  being 
unaMe  himself  any  longer  to  undergo  hardships,  he  sent  his  son  to  subdue 
the  revoltera.  ^Vhile  Nebuchadnezzar  was  engaged  in  this  mission,  "  it 
happened  to  Nabopolassar  his  father,  who  was  sick  at  this  time  {xma  loviov 
loy  xai{foy  up^tiWuiCTBUi),  to  die  at  Babylon."  Now  the  obvious  reason 
of  mentioning  his  infirm  state  here,  is  to  Bhow  why  he  sent  his  son 
with  his  army,  instead  of  heading  it  himself.  His  death  is  afterwards 
connected  with  this  sickness,  in  order  to  show,  that  he  continued  inUrm 
during  the  bxpedition  led  by  bis  son,  until  the  tjme  of  bis  death.  Of  course, 
the  mere  ordinary  idea  of  a  sickness  which  precedes  death,  is  not  the  one 
which  the  writer  aims  to  communicate  ;  and  If  something  special  In  this 
case  is  denoted,  by  the  mention  of  the  sickness,  we  may  well  suppose  that 
something  special  in  the  second  case  is  meant.  But  what  is  it?  It  is  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  begun  a  wall  of  some  kind,  the  completion  of  which 
was  interrupted  by  his  Raiting  sick,  ijintamr  tl?  a^^aiiniai'.  Lengerke  makes 
light  of  this  mode  of  expression,  and  thinks  that  Hengstenberg  mistakes  the 
nature  of  the  Greek  Idiom,  when  he  atti-ibutes  more  to  it,  than  to  the  simple 
u^^oJoTijo«»'ii  employed  to  describe  tlie  condition  of  Nabopolassar,  Most 
clearly  Hengstenberg  is  substantially  in  the  right ;  for  at  least  it  carries 
with  it  the  accessory  idea  of  being  suddenly  invaded  In/  sickness,  which  the 
other  (the  latter)  does  not.  What  this  sickness  was,  Berosus  does  not  say ; 
nor  could  we  expect  him  to  do  so.  But  independently  of  this,  his  mode  of 
expression  conveys  at  least  the  idea  of  a  sudden  and  unexpected  sickness. 
Our  text  affords  an  ample  explanation  of  the  matter. 

'  But  the  two  cases  are  not  alike  ;  nay  they  are  directly  opposed  to  each 
other.  Daniel  says  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  stricken  with  mania;  and 
that  he  recovered  both  his  health  and  station  ;  Berosus,  that  he  died  of  his 
sickness  ;  and  even  Abydeuus,  that  he  suddenly  disappeared  in  his  ecstasy. 
Here  then  is  contradiction,  not  cotifirmalion.' 

So  Lengerke,  p,  146  seq.  But  as  to  Abydenus,  this  part  of  His  account 
is  too  plainly  fabulous  to  support  an  objection.  The  single  clause  of  Bero- 
sus, in  which  he  tells  the  story,  seems  indeed  to  connect  the  sickness  with 
the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  no  limitadon  of  time  is  made,  in  re- 
spect to  the  duration  of  the  sickness.  No  particulars  whatever  are  given. 
In  the  absence  of  everything  of  this  nature,  we  cannot  well  make  out  from 
Berosus  a  contradiction  of  Daniel.  Do  the  books  of  the  Chronicles  contra- 
dict those  of  the  kings,  because  they  omit  any  account  of  the  failings  and 
sins  of  David  and  Solomon  ?  A  spirit  of  liberal  criticism  will  hardly  ven- 
ture upon  such  a  position.  If  now,  as  seems  quite  probable,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar died  very  soon  after  bis  restoration,  then  there  were  no  special 
political  achievements  of  his  to  be  recorded  by  the  Chaldee  historian.     At 
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all  events  there  appears  to  be  no  contradiction  between  him  and  Daniel, 
when  the  nature  of  the  ease  is  fully  considered.  The  one  gives  a  mere 
general  statement,  in  the  briefest  manner  prautieable  ;  the  other  goes  into 
particulars. 

'  Bat  sewn  years  of  madness  I  And  during  all  this  time  no  revolution  of 
government,  and  no  other  king  placed  on  the  throne !  How  is  all  this  to 
be  rendered  probable  T 

As  to  the  length  of  time,  commentators  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  per- 
plexed by  it.  Calvin  thinks  that  seven  is  here  an  indefinite  number,  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  considerable  period.  So  Hengatenbet^  (Authentie,  a, 
113)  ;  who  also  intimates,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  ftmes  as  denot- 
ing years.  Havemick  has  gone  further,  and  m«ntains  that  these  times 
were  astrological  periods.  But  the  idiom  of  the  book  (see  7:  25.  12:  7), 
seems  to  forbid  this.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  fairly  shun  the  conclusion 
that  years  are  meant.  But  then  a  seven  years'  madness  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence,  and  therefore  presents  no  difficulty.  But  we  are  called  upon 
to  show  how  the  kingdom  was  managed,  without  another  king.  And  this 
question  we  may  answer  by  saying,  that  it  was  probably  managed  just  as  it 
WHS  after  the  death  of  Nabopolassar,  during  the  expedition  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  western  Asia,  i.  e.  by  the  Magt,  and  in  particular  by  the  head  of 
tbis  order,  who  seems  to  have  been  officially  a  kind  of  viceroy,  in  ease  of  an 
exigency.  So  Berosus  expressly  represents  the  matter,  when  he  speaks  of 
Nebuchadnezzar'a  return  to  his  capital.  On  this  occasion  he  says,  that 
"  he  took  upon  himself  the  affairs  which  had  been  managed  by  the  Chal- 
dees  [Magi],  and  the  royal  authority  which  had  been  preserved  for  him  by 
their  chip/,"  (Jos.  Antiq.  X  11.  1).  So  when  the  Medes  and  Babylonians 
combine  lo  destroy  Nineveh,  the  chief  priest  of  the  Magi,  Belesis,  is  pre- 
sented as  the  leader  and  prince  of  the  Chaldeans;  Diod.  Sic.  II.  More- 
over as  Hengstenbei^  remarks,  the  nobles  may  have  had  many  reasons  for 
continuing  a  regency  in  this  way,  as  it  put  great  power  into  their  hands 
without  subjecting  them  lo  danger  from  the  exercise  of  it.  That  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  a  thorough  disciplinarian,  and  well  understood  order  and 
subordination,  the  extent  of  his  conquests  and  the  durability  of  his  power 
would  seem  to  show.  His  affairs,  therefore,  might  have  gone  on  as  usual, 
with  but  littie  trouble.  The  case  before  us,  then,  in  respect  to  the  inter- 
regnum, presents  no  very  serious  difficulty. 

'  But  if  Nebuchadnezzar  ran  wild  at  large,  with  the  beasts,  how  could  hia 
nobles  seek  i^fler  him,  and  where  would  they  go  to  find  him  ?  How,  more- 
over, should  they  know  when  to  go ;  or  when  his  reason  returned ;  or  indeed 
that  it  did  at  all  return  ?' 

Questions,  aa  it  seems  to  me,  of  much  leas  signifieancy  and  difficulty,  than 
have  been  attached  to  them  by  many  of  the  recent  critics  on  the  book  of 
Daniel.  Some  of  them,  too,  depend  for  what  little  importance  they  have, 
on  a  wrongly  assumed  exegesis  of  the  text.  When  it  is  said  that  "  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's nobles  sought  for  Mm"  (lisai),  this  phrase  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  looking  for  something  which  is  lost ;  like  our  phrase 
to  hunt  up  or  hunt  Out ;  for  when  Arioeh  and  his  guard  sought  after  (133) 
Daniel  to  kill  him  (2:  13),  he  had  neither  absconded  nor  concealed  himaeif. 
To  seek  after  is,  in  the  style  of  the  book  before  us,  to  moke  inquiry  for  or  of. 
11* 
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This  the  nobles  of  Babylon  did,  so  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  king's  resto- 

As  to  wandering  away  from  the  abodes  of  men,  and  lodging  and  feeding 
with  the  wild  beasts,  ail  the  questions  that  are  raised  as  to  the  probability  or 
possibility  of  this  amount  to  little  or  nothing.  A  fierce  madman  of  this  dis- 
position would  easily  elude  the  most  thorough  vigilance,  and  make  his 
escape  ;  comp.  Mark  6:  I — 5.  Hengstenberg,  indeed,  represents  Nebu- 
chadnezzar as  chained  the  whole  time  (see  v.  20),  and  attended  by  a 
watch-guard,  to  see  where  be  might  go,  and  to  secure  him  from  injury. 
But  our  text  conveys  to  my  own  mind  quite  a  different  impreEsion.  The 
ehain  of  v.  20  seems  (o  he  applied  to  keeping  in  security  the  root-lrmik  of 
the  tree,  and  so  to  preserve  it  that  a  germ  would  in  due  time  shoot  up. 
That  Nebnchadneazar  roamed  at  large,  seems  to  lie  on  the  face  of  the  rep- 
resentation in  chap.  iv.  That  his  haunts  were  known,  and  that  some  kind 
of  watch-guard  was  placed  over  him  whose  business  it  was  to  look  to  any 
exigency  that  might  occur,  seems  highly  probable  when  we  consider  the 
rank  and  popularity  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  When  he  became  rational,  he 
would  of  course  return  to  his  home  and  his  friends.  He  needed  not  to  be 
hunted  out.  It  often  happens,  that  persons  fhll  into  a  mania  which  lasts 
many  years,  and  on  coming  out  of  it  suddenly,  their  consciousness  is  con- 
nected with  th  tate  '  h'ch  they  were  immediately  before  their  malady, 
and  the  in  p       d   a  entirely  lost.     In  case  of  the  king's  return,  it 

would  at  o  b  k  n  t  only  where  he  was,  but  also  what  was  his  then 
present  c     d      n 

As  to  th  c  representations   that  have  been  made  of  the 

descriptio  N  b     had       zar  during  his  madness,  transmuting  him  into 

some  compo     d  mm  1  with  claws  and  feathers,  and  the  like,  it  is  un- 

necessary to  caniassthem.  Origen,  not  knowing,  ae  it  would  seem,  what  to 
do  with  the  representation,  makes  it  {more  suo)  an  allegorical  representa- 
tion of  the  fall  of  Satan ;  and  Jerome  (Comm.  on  4:  7)  uses  the  aryumenlum 
ad  hominem  against  heathen  objectors,  and  asks,  whether  the  story  is  not  as 
probable,  as  their  reports  about  Chimaeras,  Hydras,  Centaurs,  and  the  like. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  assent  to  such  views  as  these  ;  but  we  may 
boldly  say,  that  due  allowance  being  made  for  oriental  costume  in  the  de- 
scription of  Nebuchadnezzar's  person  and  demeanor,  there  is  nothing  in 
either  beyond  the  common  bounds  of  probability.  To  draw  from  the  ex- 
pression "  his  hair  became  like  that  of  eagles,"  the  conclusion  that  he  h^ 
ca.ms  fealkeTed,  would  be  following  up  the  literal  meaning  beyond  all  reason. 
The  covered  hirsute  condition  of  his  body  is  the  point  of  comparison,  and 
the  object  is  not  to  assert  that  he  became  a  feathered  animal.  Besides,  the 
word  which  we  translate  eagles  (l^"iu;j)  is  more  generic  in  the  original,  and 
comprises  the  various  species  of  the  vulture.  The  6aJd  eagle,  however, 
(for  which  the  word  also  stands),  seems  to  be  the  particular  object  pointed  at 
in  the  comparison.  If  so,  no  further  defence  of  the  language  is  needed. 
Madmen  have  so  often  acted  over  scenes  like  those  here  described,  that  won- 
der at  such  a  condition  wouU  seem  to  betoken  ignorance  of  facts. 

Finally  it  is  urged,  that  the  whole  chapter  has  a  mere  paraenelic  or  fiorta- 
tory  tendency ;  and  that  in  order  to  impress  the  moral  ideas  designed  to  be 
communicated  in  this  way,  the  whole  romance  is  introduced ;  not  for  the 
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purposes  of  fraud,  as  even  Lengerke  seems  willing  to  concede,  but  for  a 
purpose  like  that  wWch  produces  so  many  moral  romances  at  the  present 
day.  The  object  ia,  as  critics  of  this  class  aifirm,  to  present  the  character 
and  the  doom  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  to  encourage  the  Jews  to  per- 
severe in  their  opposition  to  that  tyrant. 

But  of  such  romances,  written  in  such  a  way  among  the  Hebrews,  we 
have  no  certain  examples.  We  have  parables  and  fablea  ;  but  they  are 
always  explained  by  the  context.  Such  as  we  have,  moreover,  are  very 
short,  and  of  a  very  different  tenor  from  the  present  narration.  As  to  Antio- 
chus —  what  is  there  in  his  life  to  correspond  with  the  chapter  before  ns  ? 
If  he  deserved  the  name  of  madman,  it  was  by  liis  vile  conduct,  and  not  be- 
cause his  intellect  was  really  supposed  to  be  deranged.  Besides,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar did  not  persecute  the  Jews  for  their  reli^on ;  Antiochus  did,  even 
to  the  last  extremity.  Nebuchadnezzar  repented  itfter  his  madness,  and 
proclaimed  hia  penitence  to  the  world ;  Antiochus  did  neither.  Both  indeed 
were  Jieathen  kings,  and  both  were  zealots  for  idolatry ;  but  bo  were  hun- 
dreds of  other  kings,  and  there  ia  no  speciality  in  this.  But  if  this  be  ex- 
cepted, then  what  is  left  in  ch.  iv.  to  remind  any  one  of  Antiochus,  either 
as  to  his  life  or  his  death  f 

That  the  whole  book  of  Daniel  has  a  moral  and  religious  subslralum,  which 
is  evertept  in  view,  I  would  fully  and  most  readily  acknowledge.  It  would 
not  be  what  we  should  expect  from  such  a  man  as  Daniel,  if  this  were  not 
the  case.  But  as  to  a  prototype  in  the  present  case  of  Antiochus,  it  needs  a 
magnifying-glass  of  peculiar  power  to  discover  it. 


Chap.  V.    Contents. 

[Thu  reailei'of  this  book  would  make  a  grcHt  iriitakt,  if  he  should  regnid  it  as  de- 
signed to  give  anything  like  a  regular  history  of  the  Babylonish  kings,  or  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  during  the  Babylonish  exile.  Only  such  occurrences  are  noted  as  have  a 
high  religious  interest,  and  in  combination  with  thif ,  occasionally,  a  high  nutional  in- 
terest for  the  Jews.  Such  ia  the  narrative  before  us.  The  Babylonish  king,  heated 
witli  wine,  shows  contempt  to  the  sacred  utensils  of  the  Jewish  temple,  or  at  least  a 
haughty  exultation  in  his  possession  of  them.  He  is  admonished,  in  Ihe  midst  of  his 
excess,  of  his  impending  and  awful  doom;  and  speedily  it  comes  upon  him.  An  im- 
portant lesson  to  blasphemous  kings  is  taught  by  this,  and  cheering  encouragement 
is  given  to  those  who  were  bowed  down  under  the  yoke  of  slavery,  and  were  insulted 
and  treated  with  scorn  in  respect  to  their  most  sacred  feelings.  The  snm  of  the  narra- 
tion ia  as  follows  : 

Belshazzar  makes  a  great  feast,  and  invites  (o  ita  muldmdeof  his  princes  andpo- 
tentntes.  In  the  midst  of  it.  he  commands  Ihe  vessels  of  the  Jeiusalem-temple  to  be 
brought  from  the  temple  of  Belus,  that  he  and  his  companions  might  quaff  wine  IVora 
Ihem.  While  doing  this,  they  break  out  into  praises  of  their  idol-gods,  vs.  I^, 
Then  came  forth  the  appearance  of  a  man's  hand,  and  inscribed  mysterious  charac- 
ters on  the  wall  over  against  the  king.  Greatly  terrified,  he  summoned  all  the  Magi 
to  decipher  them  ;  but  they  could  not,  vs.  5—9.  Then  came  in  the  queen-mother, 
who  reminded  him  of  Daniel,  as  having  formerly  peiformed  the  office  of  interpreter, 
vs.  10 — IS.    The  king  sends  for  Mm,  relates  to  him  what  he  had  already  done,  to- 
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gether  withhb  disappointment,  iind  appenls  to  himfor  a  discIoBure  of  the  mysterious 
characters,  vs.  13 — 16.  Daniel  relates  the  demeanor  and  pnnishnicnt  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;  sets  before  the  king  the  true  nature  of  his  offence ;  and  then  reads  and  ex- 
phiiiis  the  writing  on  the  viaii,  which  predicts  the  speedy  destruction  of  Belshazzar, 
and  the  dissolution  of  his  kingdom,  vs.  17 — 28,  Daniel  is  promoted;  and  the  ^amo 
night  Belshaziar  ia  slain  by  the  invading  Medo-Fcrsian  army,  vs.  30, 31.] 


is  thousand  noWcs,  and  before  the 

The  name  here  written  i3ttiljia ,  in  7:  7  is  written  laiiJNia  ;  and 
in  li  7  at.  we  have  still  another  equivalent  form,  viz.  laKaJaba . 
They  are  all  one  name,  with  merely  a  different  orthography.  The  last 
has  the  Zend  aigo  of  the  GJen,  in  full,  xttia  (isha),  which  in  the  others  is 
softened  down  by  omitting  the  D.  Meaning:  Selusprince,  —  arCs,  feast, 
an  unusual  Segholate  form ;  omitted  by  "Winer,  §  28. 1,  where  it  should  be 
inserted.  Usually  the  final  vowel  is  not  (-),  unless  preceded  by  Hho- 
lem,  as  in  V^'p.  The  word  properly  means ybix^,  bread,  and  so  a  meal, 
for  which  this  ia  of  course  provided.  —  A  thousand  nohks  is  but  a  mode- 
rate number  for  such  an  empire  as  that  of  Babylon.  It  is  probable  that 
at  the  feast  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes),  Est.  I:  3 — 5,  more  were  present ; 
see  in  v.  S,  "all  his  princes  and  servants;"  and  this  feast  was  kept  180 
days,  V.  4.  Clesias  says,  that  the  king  of  Persia  furnished  provisions 
daily  for  25,000  men  ;  see  Heeren,  Ideen,  etc.  I.  s.  493,  3d  edit.  Quin- 
tus  Curfjus  says  that  10,000  men  were  present  at  a  festival  of  Alexander 
the  Great;  and  Slatius  says  of  Domitian,  tliat  he  ordered,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  his  guests  to  "  sit  down  at  a  thousand  tables.  —  ^5i5^1  j  <""^  ^• 
fore  ;  but  in  what  sense?  The  meaning  does  not  seem  to  be  simply,  that 
he  drank  wine  in  their  presence,  while  they  looked  on ;  for  this  would  be 
jejune.  The  probable  meaning  would  seem  to  imply,  that  the  king's  seat 
was  a  separate  one,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  so  that  all  bis  guests  were 
before  him,  and  could  have  a  full  view  of  him.  The  assertion  of  the  text 
then  would  seem  to  be,  that  he  sat  down  to  the  feast  with  them,  although 
separated  in  some  way  from  them  and  opposite  to  them.  When  it  is  said, 
that  "  he  drank  wine  before  the  thousand,"  the  predominant  element  at 
such  a  feast  is  named  as  the  representative  of  the  whole.  Accordingly,  in 
v.  10,  the  place  where  the  guests  assembled  ia  named  »^tr(6-a  n-'a ,  b<m- 
qmting-hmtse.  The  Babylonians  were  famous  above  all  men  forinlemper- 
ance,  specially  in  drinking.  The  feast  in  question  some  have  tliought  to 
be  the  Sacae  (Saturnalia)  of  the  Babylonians;  others,  that  of  a  corona- 
tion day  ;  others,  a  Urtk-day  festival.    Either  of  the  two  latter  is  more 
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probable  than  the  former.  But  whatever  feast  it  was,  it  eeems  to  have 
been  attended  with  religious  rites  and  services,  comp.  vs.  4,  23.  To 
drink  deep  appears  in  fact  to  have  been  a  part  of  their  pollnted  and  de- 
grading services.     The  sequel  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

(2)  Belshaiiar,  while  tasiing  the  wine,  gave  commonil  lo  Tiring  in  ihe  vessels  of 
goW  and  silver,  wlileli  Ncliuchtidnezzar  hia  falter  liad  earried  away  fiom  the  icirple 
in  Jerosalem,  that  out  oC  iheni  the  king,  his  nobles,  his  wives,  and.  his  concubines, 
miglit  drinlt. 

nsaa,  in  tasting,  whicli  hoiv'ever  does,  not  mean  merely  sipping  in 
order  to  determine  the  flavor,  or  as  a  prelude  lo  drmking  more  freely, 
but  drinking  with  relish,  and  therefot  e  plentifully  —  i^n";!! ,  Inf.  Aph.  of 
BtriK  ,  §  24.  2.  Aph.  —  ■'SsaV ,  Ace.  n  ith  i ,  plur  const,  of  Inb  =  n:x-Q , 
from  n)X.  —  pB?")  Aph.  —  ^riias,  ^  35  —  obui-iia,  also  wrltlen  with 
final  all — ,  see  Lex.  —  lisiB";'; ,  Fut.  Peal  of  srui ,  here  connected  with  V, 
and  employed  in  like  manner  as  the  Heb.  Fut.  with  this  particle  often  is. 
—  Tina ,  lit.  in  them .  So  the  Greeks :  nivetv  ev  hot^qi'ois  ;  Lat.  in  auro 
hibitur,  in ossibas  capitum  hihere,io<irinkin  skulls;  FTeacU,hoire dansune 
tasse,  etc.  Our  idiom  demands  otU  of  instead  of  in.  To  render  a  in 
this  case  h)  -^by  means  of,  might  bring  the  Chald.  idiom  and  ours  to- 
gether ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  particle  has  that  meaning  in  the  origi- 
nal hei'e. —  PinVjd,  pi.  of  bjic  with  sufF.,  which  latter  is  in  the  Sing, 
p.  36,  top.  The  form  of  this  noun  is  omitted  in  Winer.  It  should  have 
been  inserted  in  §  28.  1,  after  No,  3.  —  nrini,  plur.  with  sing.  suff.  at^ 
tached  in  the  same  way.  The  circumstance  here  mentioned,  viz.  that  the 
king's  wives  and  concubines  were  admitted  to  the  feast,  shows  how  differ- 
enUthe  manners  of  the  Babylonians  were  from  those  of  the  Persians, 
Greeks,  and  other  nations  of  the  East.  Vashii,  the  Persian  queen,  would 
not  appear  at  the  feast-table,  even  when  commanded  by  the  king.  Est.  i. ; 
and  among  the  Greeks,  none  but  women  of  a  degraded  character  sat  down 
at  a  feast  with  men.  Herodotus  tells  us,  I.  109,  that '  it  was  a  detestable 
religious  law  among  the  Babylonians,  that  every  woman  should  once  pros- 
titute herself,  in  the  temple  of  Mylitta,  lo  the  first  comer,'  Curtius  saye, 
that  '  women  were  not  only  present  at  the  feasts,  but  as  the  guests  be- 
came warmed  with  wine,  they  divested  themselves  gradually  of  their 
clothing.'  "  Nor  was  this,"  adds  he,  "  merely  a  disgraceful  aflair  of  pros- 
titutes, but  it  was  deemed  an  act  of  comity  by  mati-ons  and  virgins." 
What  sort  of  a  banquet  Belshazzar  was  engaged  in,  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
evident  from  such  testimonies.  Hence  the  aggravation  of  the  insult  to 
the  God  of  heaven. 

(S)  Then  they  brouglil  the  vessels  of  gold  wliLch  had  been  carried  awaj  from  the 
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T^n-^n,  Aph.  of  xnx iipoiti,  for  Hhireq  under  e,  see§12.1.6.— 

iTii^Nl,  Peal  of  Nnili  with  an  s*  prosthetic  —  a.  pecalita  idiomatic  form, 
see  Lex. 

(4)  They  drank  wine,  and  praised  the  gods  of  gold  and  silver,  of  brass,  iron,  wood, 

t(S(j ,  emph,  ^  Heb,  ys ,  see  Lox,  s ,  s .  The  word  wood  ilouljlless 
designates  llie  frame-work  of  the  image,  which  was  first  carved  and  then 
gilded.  Probably  the  In-ass  and  iron  gods  were  east  images,  plated  with 
gold  or  silver.  The  alone  was  an  unfrequent  material  for  images  in  Bab- 
ylon ;  but  some  marble  images  are  found  among  its  ruins  at  the  present 

|5)  At  that  very  moment,  thei-e  came  forth  firgcis  of  a  nian's  hand,  anil  Ihej  ivrole 
OTer  ngainsl  the  chandelier,  on  Ihe  plaster  of  the  palnee-ivall  of  the  king;  and  the 
king  saw  Iho  extretnlly  of  the  hand  which  wrote. 

pa,  §  43.  6.  b.  —  ipBJ,  so  the  Ketliibh  would  read;  but  the  vowels 
here  belong  to  tie  Qeri  ni^Qj  --=  x^Bj  3  pi.  fem.  The  Keihibh  assumes 
the  masc.  gender  of  yasx;  which  is  not  improbable,  although  not  else- 
where so  employed.  —  lapa  ,  Part.  fem.  plur.,  following  the  usual  con- 
struction. —  The  writing  being  over  agaimt  (i^p^)  the  chandelier,  would 
be  very  conspicuous.  To  deduce  from  sc'V^'i, plaster,  the  conclusion  that 
the  feast-hall  must  have  been  in  the  couH  of  the  palace,  and  not  in  the 
building,  seems  to  be  going  quite  too  far.  The  outside  of  buildings  in  the 
East  is  alleged  to  have  been  plastered,  and  not  the  inside.  But  I  ^e 
nothing  here  to  render  it  probable  that  the  guests  were  in  the  outer  court. 
—  N^''  OB,  the  extremity  of  the  hand,  i.  e.  the  fingers,  was  all  that  was 
visible,  — ■  sara ,  Part  fem.  used  for  the  verb.  The  accents  bid  us  render 
the  last  clause  thus:  7?ie  king  holed,  an  extremtli/  of  the  hand  (there  was) 
tahiek  wrote.   I  prefer  the  translation  ^ven  above. 

(6)  Then  the  king  changed  his  color  and  his  thoughts  agitated  him,  and  the  joints 
of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees  smote  one  against  the  other. 

Lit.  the  first  clause :  Then  as  to  the  king  —  his  splendors  changed  for  him. 
In  'riijia,  the  suff".  ""n  is  sing,  masc,  (p.  3i,  2nd  Par.),  while  l^t  has  a 
suffix  of  the  same  form  which  is  plur.  (p.  35,  Par.  2),  and  which  of  course 
indicates  that  the  noun  itself  is  plural.  On  this  account  it  seems  necessary 
torenderthe  suff.  to  the  verb  intransitive  (iaia),  as  being  in  the  Dative  — 
changed  for  kirn,  or  in  the  Ace.  in  respect  to  him,  §  57. 2. 5,  comp.  Heb.Gram.  @ 
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116.3.  Ifnotjthen  we  must  interpret  iaia  aa  transitive,  and  translate  thus, 
changed  him,  which  will  hardly  make  any  good  sense,  unless  we  interpret  it 
esmeama^diangedkiscqipearance,  Perhapsthetrue  solution  is  lobe  found 
in  the  msonante  of  the  two  words  as  to  tbeir  ending ;  for  in  making  out  this, 
an  irregularity  (here  and  at  times  elsewhere)  as  to  normal  construction 
is  occasioned.  That  the  suff.  ■'Pi-  after  the  verb  irti  is  to  be  rendered  by 
an  oUique  case,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  v.  9  below,  where  that  which  is 
here  a  simple  verbal  suffix,  is  exchanged  for  the  separate  pronoun  with  a 
preposition,  viz.  ''TV^V  ;  and  another  example  of  this  latter  construction 
may  be  seen  also  in  7;  28,  and  the  like  in  10:  8.  Lengerke  takes  the  su£f. 
to  the  verb  aa  virtually  a  reflexive  pronoun,  and  renders  :  veranderte  nek, 
changed  itself;  in  which  case  he  also  changes  Tii"'!  to  the  sing,  number. 
But  as  the  verb  is  plural,  and  the  Nora,  to  it  is  plural,  how  comes  the 
verbal  suff.  to  be  singular  ?  Besid^,  inasmuch  as  the  verb  is  in  its  very 
nature  intrtmsflive  in  Peal,  examples  are  wanting  to  justify  the  position, 
that  such  verbs  may  take  and  properly  govern  a  reflexive  pronoun-objeet. 
With  Bosenm.,  Gesenius,  Winer,  and  Maurer,  therefore,  I  prefer  the 
other  construction.  Analogy  in  the  other  examples  quoted,  seems  indeed 
fairly  to  decide  the  matter.  —  ^I'l^'tl,?':  i  Fut-  Peal  pi.  with  suff.  and  par- 
ag.  J,  p.  58.  Rem.  1. —  Pis-iti,  sing,  of  ]''in  with  suff.  =Heb.  dual  D'^a^n, 
i  aad  1  (as  often)  being  exchanged.  The  Chald.  and  Syr.  use  the  sing, 
here,  instead  of  the  dual ;  see  Lex.  TTie  joints  of  his  lotm  probably 
means  his  hip-joints  or  the  joints  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spine.  The 
meaning  seems  to  be,  that  he  was  unable  to  keep  his  standing,  by  reason 
of  these  natural  supports  being  rendered  tremulous.  Let  the  reader  com- 
pare Ezek.  21;  7.  Ps.  69:  24  (23).  Dent.  33:  II.  Isa.  13:  8,  and  specially 
21:  3.  Nah.  2: 10,  and  he  will  see  how  commonly  violent  emotions, 
especially  of  fear  and  of  suffering,  were  ascribed  to  the  loins  by  the  He- 
brews.—  T'.^m!:,  Part.  Ithpaalof  scia,  exchangeof  i!i  and  n.g  10.5.  S; 
(-^)  under  ft  because  the  i  excludes  the  Dagh.  forte,  p.  32,  3d  line.  — 
Pin33i« ,  fem.  pi.  (with  suff.)  of  nawis  .  Ges.  has  given  no  account  of 
the  formation  or  etymology  of  the  word  in  his  Lex.  I  take  it  to  be  a  de- 
rivate  of  Tl!)?  ,  to  faU  on  one's  hiees,  by  a  transposition  of  letters,  and 
also  by  the  addition  of  a  prosthetic  St.—  cCi^  N'n  ,  §  43,  5.  a.  —  ^lapi. 
Part.  pi.  fem.  Supposing  the  fact  to  have  been  as  here  related,  in  respect 
to  the  mysterious  hand  and  its  conspicuous  hieroglyphs,  none  can  wonder 
at  the  terror  of  the  king,  who  was  in  a  state  where  excited  feeling  was  of 
course  to  be  expected.  A  fear  of  some  dreadful  evil,  if  not  a  conscious- 
ness of  great  guilt,  must  have  pervaded  his  very  soul.  Even  if  the 
account  bea  romanM,  as  many  recent  critics  affirm,  it  must  at  least  be 
conceded  that  the  writer  has  put  a   skilful  hand  to  the  completion  of  his 
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(7)  ThekingctiedBloud  to  bring  in  the  enchanter?,  the  Chiildeaii3,and  the  astrolo' 
gets.  He  answered  and  said  Co  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  :  Any  man  who  will  read 
this  writing!;,  and  will  show  me  die  intei'pi'etution  thereof,  shall  be  clothed  in  purple, 
and  a  collar  of  gold  [be  put]  on  his  neck,  and  he  shall  rule  as  the  third  in  the  king- 

nbshi ,  Aph.  Inf.  of  >>S» .  The  Dagh.  f.  in  Aph.  of  these  verbs  (see 
p.  63)  is  excluded  by  the  s,  and  would  naturally  go  into  a  long  vowel  (-) 
under  the  preceding  h .  But  as  this  lelter  precedes  a  Guttural  with  Qa- 
tnets,  its  proper  vowel  must  be  exchanged  for  {- )  ;  see  Roed,  Heb. 
Gramm.  p.  66.  Note  2.  6.  —  The  )  that  follows  marks  the  Ace.  — 
It] ,  thai,  but  here  (as  ort  often  in  Greek)  a  mere  sign  of  quotation, 
and  neeiJs  not  to  be  translated.'  —  S3n3 ,  not  fem.,  but  inase.  and  emph. 
form  of  2n3 .  ijl^n"' ,  Fut.  Aph.  of  Kin ,  with  suffi,  p  68.  E<;m.  1.  — 
(Uisnit ,  emph,,  and  in  the  Aco.  after  dai'] ,  §  50.  2.  b.  —  Nsiisri ,  so 
the  Kethibh  should  be  pointed ;  to  the  Qeri,  R^'^S^n ,  belong  the  vowels 
ID  the  text.  While  this  word  may  mean  any  kind  of  metal  ornament  at- 
tached to  one's  person,  it  has  here  a  specltic  meaning,  as  the  context 
ahowg,  viz.  collet  or  collar.  —  "'H^ni,  a  form  mi  generis;  ra  v,  16  is 
an  emph.  from  Klflbn ;  which  seems  lo  come  from  rim ,  The  Chald.  has 
a  regular  form,  ■'n^bpi ,  third;  and  ■'H^n  seems  to  be  a  word  that  has 
been  shortened  from  it,  probably  in  order  to  make  a  kind  of  proper  name 
for  the  officer  third  in  rank.  The  Grand  Vizier  (as  we  say  in  reference  to 
Turkey)  was  the  second  officer,  i.  e,  was  prima  minister  of  the  king  who 
■viai  first;  the  in^n    stands  next  to  Vizier. 

(8]  Tlien  entered  all  the  wise  men  of  the  king,  and  they  ivere  not  able  Lo  leail  (ho 
writing,  and  make  known  tlie  in terpi elation  tlieicof  to  ihe  king. 

•^^S  the  Kethibh  should  read ;  the  vowels  now  appended  belong  to 
the  Qeri  ,  T^fes  .  The  Kethibh  is  preferable,  —  T^bna ,  Part,  again,  the 
verse  having  no  proper  definite  verb  in  it.  —  Kt!)?'?!  '^^^-  I'^^  "f  (Cj;?. 
—  From  the  circumstance  here  related  of  their  inability  to  read  the  in- 
scription, it  seems  c  lear,  hat  the  characters  were  neither  the  usual  de- 
motic nor  the  hieratic.  That  the  Babylonians  used  both,  seems  to  be 
rendered  nearly  certain,  by  Groteiend,  whose  Essay  on  the  subject  is 
printed  by  Heeren,  at  the  end  of  Voi.  II.  of*  his  Meen.  But  the  Magi  must 
of  course  have  been  able  to  read  both  characters ;  as  was  tiie  case  with  the 
priests  of  Egypt-  Much  speculation  there  has  been  on  the  farm  of  the 
characters  in  question,  and  many  things  have  been  said,  which  it  would 
serve  but  little  purpose  to  relate.  Enough  that  the  characters  were  such 
as  frustrated  all  the  efforts  of  the  Magi  to  read  them. 

(9)  Then  BelshmiKai'  the  king  was  greally  agilated,  and  his  color  was  clianged 
upon  him,  and  his  nobles  were  iiei'plcxed. 
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inana,  Part,  in  Ithpael,  a  because  Dagh.  f.  ia  omitted  in  the  n. — 
As  to  ■'fiT'i  ef«.,  see  on  v.  6  above.  Here  %"!'iis  wpow  Mm,  seems  to 
indicate  the  diffusion  of  the  color  over  Mm,  L  e.  over  the  surface  of  the 
skin.  —  i-ijiti,  Part.  pL  see  in  Par.  VII.  p.  92.  —  TurainiKa,  Part,  Ith- 
paa!  of  uaia,  with  the  usual  exchange  of  n  and  U3, 

(10)  The  queen  —  because  of  the  affairs  of  tlie  king  and  his  nobles,  she  had  come 
to  the  banqneljng-honse  —  the  qneen  answered  and  said  :  0  king,  live  forever  1  Let 
not  ihj  thoughts  disturb  thee,  nor  thy  color  be  changed  I 

But  who  is  the  queen  ?  Not  Belsbazzar's  vdfe  ;  for  his  wives  and 
concubines  were  already  at  the  table;  see  vs.  2,  23.  It  seems,  then, 
to  be  liis  mother  or  grandmoiher,  who  had  once  enjoyed  the  title  of 
queen,  which  by  courtesy  (as  usual)  was  continued  after  her  husband's 
death.  Either  of  these,  but  specially  the  latter,  would  well  know  all 
that  is  said  in  the  sequel  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  what  befel  him, — 
1^53 ,  pi.  const,,  seems  to  mean  affairs  here.  We  might  render  it  words, 
and  refer  it  to  the  command  of  the  king  to  bring  in  the  Magi,  of  which 
the  queen  had  heard,  were  it  not  that  it  stands  related  to  the  noUes  as 
well  as  to  the  king.  —  his ,  for  so  reads  the  Qeri,  is  probably  the  right 
reading  here,  and  is  3  sing.  fem.  Peal  of  ib?) .  But  r^s  (the  Kethibh) 
is  no  bad  or  improbable  reading ;  for  the  Part,  may  have  such  a  fem.  form, 
so  common  in  the  verb.  The  Part,  construction  is  about  as  frequent  as 
that  with  the  verb,  —  njs ,  3  fem.  Peal.  —  ri"i»!*,l .  3  fem.  Peal,  p.  53. 
3  Gutt.NoteS.  —  T]"';''!,  plur.  with  suff.,  "^  retaining  (^)  as  the  index 
of  the  plural.  —  isniD-i ,  Fut.  Ithpaal  of  N3tt) ,  T\  and  uS  exchanging  places 
as  usual.  In  this  case  there  is  neither  suff.  nor  separate  pronoun,  but  the- 
verb  is  reflexive,  and  equivalent  to  Let  (them)  not  chanffe  Ihemselves.  — 
The  repetition  of  the  Nnsia  in  the  first  clause,  by  the  second  clause,  ia  a 
mere  resumption  of  the  sentence  after  a  parenthetic  clause  had  been  thrown 


(tl)  There  is  a  matt  iothj  kingdom,  in  whom  ie  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods,  and  in 
the  days  of  thy  fatlier,  intelligence,  discretion,  and  wlEdom  like  the  wisdom  ef  the  gods, 
was  found  in  him  ;  and  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  thy  father,  appointed  him  the  chief  of 
the  sacred  scribes,  the  Chaldees,  the  astrologers,  [even]  thy  father,  0  king  1 

Spirit  of  iks  holy  gods  is  the  same  language  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
employs  in  speaking  of  Daniel,  4:  8,  9,  18,  (Eng.  Version) — iTifi5[!|for 
hi-  §  31. 1),  form  in  §  28.  a.  4.  Light  intellectually  or  tropically  under- 
stood, is  the  meaning,  i.  e,  intelligence.  —  impair,  (l-  for  nil-).  Here 
are  two  sufformatives,  first  the  syllable  1- ,  and  then  the  rifl  or  1  ;  see 
§  30.  —  nn=P\'iJri,  Ithpael  3  fem.  of  n=ffi';  for  ending,  p.  53,  3  Gutt, 
Note  3.  —  King  Nebuekadnezzar  thy  father,  Leng.  with  Bosenm.  takes 
12 
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134  Chap.  V.  12,  13. 

ae  Nom.  abs. ;  with  Maurer,  I  prefer  the  arrangement  in  the  version, 
which  makes  it  the  sulgect  of  the  verb  that  follows.  Then  at  the  close ; 
the  repetition,  thy  father,  0  king,  has  an  intensive,  emphatic  meaning,  as 
much  aa  to  say :  '  Even  a  man  of  such  sagacity  and  distinction  as  thy 
&ther,  made  this  appointment.' 

fIS)  Inasmuch  as  an  escellent  spirit,  and  the  knowledge,  and  diicretion  of  one 
who  interpreteth  dreams,  and  cxplainetti  dark  sayings,  and  Bolvelii  knotty  poinla, 
was  foand  in  this  same  Daniel,  whom  the  king  named  BelKahazzar,  let  Daniel  now 
be  called,  and  let  him  give  the  InCerprelation. 

The  construction  is  somewhat  difftcult,  and  interpreters  are  not  agreed 
respecting  it.  C.  B.  Michaelis  supplies  mi  before  the  nouns  that  fol- 
low, e.  g.  spirit  of  knowledge,  etc  I  prefer  to  carry  forward  I3n^3ia , 
and  mentally  to  repeat  it  before  the  two  latter  clauees  thus :  "  [the  dis- 
cretion, i.  e.  power  to  distinguish  nicely]  belonging  to  the  explanation  of 
dark  sayings,  [discretion]  of  one  who  solves  knottj  points,  etc.  —  r^^jtj'* 
is  the  const  form  of  the  noun  ;  I  have  rendered  it  as  if  it  were  a  jparti- 
ap?e,like  "iisso  and  SCiao,  because  this  better  suits  our  idiom.  —  I'^'^ri^j 
fem.  pi.,  formed  from  iin  by  tt  prosthetic,  enifftnas,  or  dark  saifings.  — 
The  word  T^'iop  is  rendered  joints  in  v.  6  ;  which  is  its  literal  sense. 
Here  it  means  foio(s  or  joints  in  a  tropical  sense,  i.  e.  matters  that  are 
hard  or  difficult  to  he  solved.  —  ^x'3'ia  Pia ,  in  tfds  same  Daniel,  §  43, 
6.  b.  —  •''^1?'^: ,  Fut.  Ithpeal  of  s-\p_ ;  here  it  means  caUed  in  the  sense  of 
summoned.  —  T^)!n<l^,  Fut.  Aph.  of  sin ,  with  n  praeform.  retained,  p.  49. 5. 
The  tone  in  which  this  last  clause  is  spoken,  betokens  that  the  speaker 
herself  is  conscious  of  an  elevated  rank  and  a  kind  of  authority,  or  at 
least  a  right  to  give  advice  j  a  tone  which  only  such  a  woman  as  stood  in 
the  relation  of  a  moOisr  (not  of  a  wife)  could  assume  in  the  East^  before 
a  king. 

(13)  Then  Daniel  was  brought  before  the  king.  The  king  answered  and  said  lo 
Daniel:  Art  thou  the  sameDanielthatlielongeth  lo  the  captivesofJndea,  whom  the 
king,  my  father,  brought  away  from  Judea  1 

isrr  =  ssih ,  the  Hophal  of  the  biblical  Chaldee,  which  is  always  em- 
ployed in  the  Chald.of  the  0.  Test.,  in  the  room  of  Itlaphal,  the  pass,  of 
Aphel,  §12.  ^molVii.—  The  same  Daniel,  %  43.  6.  J. .- Etniiia  is  ab- 
stract, captivity  ;  but  here  it  is  plainly  a  case  of  the  abstract  for  the 
concrete,  and  so  I  have  translated  it  captives.  —  Tirr;  is  the  Chald.  name 
of  tbe  Jewish  country.  —  In  ■'n'^n  ■"] ,  the  -^^  may  relate  to  Daniel,  or  to 
the  captives  at  large.  I  prefer  the  latter  sense,  as  being  the  fuller,  and 
in  this  case  the  more  probable ;  ^n-^ri  3  pers.  sing.  Aph.  of  Krx .  —  -lais  is 
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anomalous  as  to  accent;  since  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  placing 
the  tone  on  the  penult,  and  if  placed  there,  we  should  of  course  expect  a 
(-)  and  not  a  (-)  in  the  tone-syllahle.  "What  guided  the  Punctators 
in  this  case,  it  would  be  difBcult  to  say.  This  suffix  is  nowhere  else  ap- 
pended to  DS ,  either  in  Chaldee  or  in  Hebrew.  Maurer  thinks  that  the 
word  should  be  read  'as  (dbk),  after  the  Syriac  manner  of  pronouncing 
it  It  may  be  that  the  FuncCators,  having  no  other  exemplar  to  guide 
tbem,  designed  to  follow  that  analogy  as  to  the  stress  of  the  voice. 

(14)  And  I  have  huard  respecting  thee,  that  the  spirit  of  llie  gods  is  in  Ihce,  and 
Ois,l  iatelligence,  and  discretJon,  and  muc)i  wisdom  is  found  io  thee. 

t]''^S,  with  the  usual  Qeri  tj^S,  which  is  needless.  —  -Ti%-i5,in  some 
Codd.  >i"iifi5 ;  but  Qamets  before  n  in  sucli  a  case  is  not  very  frequent 
The  Pattah  is  long  here,  if  the  form  has  a  Dagh,.  impUdtum.  But  this 
is  liardly  probable.     For  the  rest,  see  v.  11, 

(15]  Then  were  brought  before  me  the  wise  men,  the  enchanters,  that  they  might 
read  ihiEs  writing,  and  to  show  me  the  inlerpretalion  thereof;  and  shej  were  not  able 
to  show  the  itittirprctation  of  the  thing. 

>iVsn ,  Hoph.  3  plur.  (instead  of  Ittaphal),  from  }A3 ,  §  12.  6. — liij^-i  .  . . 
■''a ,  that . .  .  Oiey  might  read,  just  as  in  Heb.,  litis  followed  by  the  Fut. 
designates  the  same  shade  of  meaning ;  Ges.  Lex.  ittiN .  B.  2.  Instead 
of  such  a  construction,  we  bave  an  Inf.  with  \  in  the  next  clause,  viz. 
■■jn^^inV,  ■'3-  suff.;  nisnitt  (written  phni),  Aph.  Inf.,  for  ending,  p.  56. 
e.  For  change  of  construction,  comp.  1:  5.  —  xn^a ,  matter,  thing,  mean- 
ing the  whole  of  the  estraordinary  transaction  that  had  taken  place. 
The  place  of  the  noun  here,  (being  tmce  put  beftn-e  the  Inf.  which  gov- 
erns it),  deserves  to  be  noted.  It  is  frequent  in  the  Chaldee ;  see  v.  16. 
2:  16,  18.  4;  15,  aL 

(16)  And  I  have  heard  eoncerning'  thee,  that  thou  canst  GkilFnlly  interpret,  and 
solve  knotty  points  j  now  if  iliou  canst  read  the  writing,  and  show  me  tbo  interpreta- 
tion tJiereof,  thou  shalt  be  clothed  in  purple,  and  a  collar  of  gold  shall  {be  put]  on 
thy  neck,  and  thon  shalt  rule  as  the  third  in  the  kingdom. 

li^in,  (so  the  Kethibh  should  be  read)  agrees  with  the  form  in  2:  10, 
and  shows  that  it  is  the  Hebraizing  Hophal.  The  Qeri  has  put  in  its 
place  the  regular  Fut.  Peal  form,  viz.  isian ,  without  any  necessity ;  root 
V='',. — 1i23Bab  Ti-it^S ,  lit.  (0  interpret  iaterprelaiions,  a.  Chald,  and  Heb. 
idiom,  which  means  to  practise  making  interptetaUons,  or  to  interpret 
skilfiiUy.  Our  idiom  excludes  a  literal  version ,  see  the  whole  clause  in 
V.  12.  —  Read  isin  as  before ;  the  case  is  the  same.  For  the  rest,  see 
on  V.  7  above. 
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(17)  Then  answered  Daniel  before  iJie  king  and  said:  May  thy  gifts  be  for  thy- 
self, and  bestow  thy  rich  presents  on  another !  The  writing,  however,  I  will  read  for 
the  king,  and  I  will  show  him  the  interpretation. 

"nsnn ,  plur.  const  form,  with  siitf. ;  which  (in  the  fem.  pi.)  ia  always 
appended  to  the  consl.  form,  p.  88.  4.  d.  —  -(^-irt ,  see  on  2;  20.  —  'rin;'ai=3 1 
see  on  2:  6. — TJ^^j  adj.  with  a  sufFormative  'f-,  not  unfrequent  in  this 
class  of  words.  —  3.T ,  Imper.  of  3(17 .  —  Daniel  must  not  be  regarded  as 
Baying  this  contemptuously.  Plainly  it  is  merely  designed  to  express  his 
willingness  to  interpret  without  any  fee  or  reward ;  and  it  is  as  much  a& 
to  say :  '  At  Ihe  king's  disposal  may  all  the  blessings  remain,  that  he 
would  bestow  upon  me !  If  he  insists  on  giving,  I  would  rather  he  should 
do  this  to  some  other  person  than  to  myself.' — nw'nriN,  Aph.  Fut. 
with  suff ,  for  which  see  p.  58.  Eem.  1. 

(18)  A3  10  thee,  O  king,  the  moat  high  God  gave  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  thy  fnther, 
dominion,  and  greatness,  and  honor,  and  glory. 

The  Nom.  indepenclent,  (such  are  the  two  iirst  words),  is  no  unusual 
construction ;  it  is  even  much  more  fretiueut  in  Chaldee  than  in  Hob. 
prose.  —  vc^s ,  ao  it  should  he  read,  is  the  emphatic  form,  from  the  abs. 
form  ■^■S .  —  See  and  compare  2:  37,  for  the  verse  in  general. 

(19)  And  because  of  the  greatness  which  he  gave  to  him,  all  nations,  people,  and 
tongues  trembled  and  fcured  before  him,  whomsoever  he  would  he  killed,  and  whom- 
soever he  would  he  kept  ajive ;  whomsoever  he  would  he  exalted,  and  whomsoever 
he  would  he  humbled. 

am  has  for  its  Nom,  x.-ibs  implied,  as  in  the  preceding  verse  it  is  ex- 
pressed.—  psst  has  another  orthography  given  to  it  by  the  Qeri,  but 
needs  it  not,  for  sit  may  be  thus  declined  in  the  Part. ;  see  in  Par.  p.  68. 
The  verb  of  existence,  joined  with  il,  strongly  marks  what  is  continued 
or  customary.  —  ■^lohoeBeT,  whomsoever ^~i6;&, '13  in  the  Ace,  and  is 
directly  the  object  of  ba;; .  The  so  frequent  repetition  of  the  helping 
verb  here  with  the  respective  participles,  is  rather  unusual.  The  whole 
array  of  the  diction  is  adapted  strongly  lo  mark  what  was  continued  and 
customary,  —  KnajforK^na  or  iwa,  Aphel  Part,  apoc  of  K;n;  some 
Codd.  read  terra ,  which  is  weU  enough,  (comp.  the  Hebrew  n:?na),  for 
Pattah  will  answer  well  before  the  n .  But  «na  is  not  a  bad  reading,  inas- 
much as  the  closed  syllable  no  (in  the  full  form)  becomes  an  open  oue 
in  the  apoc.  form,  and  may  therefore  take  Qamets.  —  W^ys  is  Part.  Aph. 
of  oil;  for  (-)  under  the  a,  see  §  22.  1.  —  iQiaa,  Aph.  Part.;  for  the 
final  Hhireq,  see  §  12.  1.  1.  The  arbitrary  anddespolicpowerof  an  Ori- 
ental sovereign  is  very  briefly  and  graphically  expressed  in  Ihe  two  par- 
allel tT7(^oi  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  this  verse.    Some  critics  have 
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rendered  Strra  as  if  it  were  a  Part,  of  xna  to  strike,  heat:  but  this  breaks 
up  the  urUilhesis  between  this  word  and  b'iiji ,  and  disturbs  the  easy  and 
obvious  course  of  thought. 

(20]  And  when  hia  heart  was  lifted  up,  and  his  spirit  was  emboldened  to  behave 
with  insolence,  lie  was  thrust  down  from  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  and  honor  did 
they  lake  from  him, 

DT  might  be  taken  as  3d  Praet.,  for  in  part  this  verb  is  ■%;  but  more 
probably  itis  the  Part.  Peil  here ;  comp.  D^ia  in  3;  29.  6:  27.  The  par- 
ticle ■'■13 ,  when,  is  naturally  joined  with  a  participle ;  see  in  3: 7.  —  riBpn , 
3  feni.,  for  its  Nom.  n^n  is  comm.  gender ;  lit,  ffrew  strong  o'tJirm,jir- 
mavit,  but  figuratively,  in  relation  to  the  mind,  was  or  hecanu  emboldened, 
—  filing ,  Inf  Aph,  of  111 ,  to  he  proud,  to  act  haugMUy  or  insolently,  the 
n  in  both  cases  is  for  X  of  the  regular  Chaidee.  —  tiHJh ,  a  plain  case  of 
the  Hophcd,  in  the  place  of  Ittaphal.  —  s'O'JS ,  in  Heb.  StBS  (forma  Dagh.), 
and  the  double  s  in  Hebrew  is  in  Aramaean  usually  exchanged  for  rs, 
which  softens  the  hissing ;  see  Ges.  Lex.  "i .  The  word  originally  means 
a  covereiJ  or  protected  place,  in  reference  to  the  tapestry  hung  around 
the  regal  seat  or  throne. — TV^Yy^\,  honor,  aieBxishhs,  honorable  office  or 
royal  dignity.  —  li^srt ,  3  plur,  Aph.  of  Nns ,  without  any  subject,  and  so 
it  might  be  rendered  p(«swe/y,  §  49.  3.  b. 

(2!)  And  from  men  was  he  Ihruat  out,  and  his  heart  was  like  the  beasts,  and  with 
the  wild  asses  was  his  dwelling ;  with  herbage  lilie  the  oxen  was  he  fed,  and  by  the 
dew  of  heaven  was  his  body  bathed,  until  he  acknowledged  that  God  most  high  ia 
ruler  over  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  whomsoever  he  pieaseth  be  settelh  up  over  it. 

For  this  verse  in  general,  comp.  4:  29,  —  "'^EJjas  it  is  now  pointed, 
can  be  made  only  in  Pael,  3  pera,  Perf,  But  then,  who  is  the  subject  of 
the  verb  ?  If  the  reply  is ;  God,  then  the  context  gives  no  support  to 
this.  If  ^itteAarfsesacr  be  the  subject,  and  the  meaning  be:  he  made 
his  own  heart  like  the  beasts,  the  history  in  chap,  iv,  seems  to  make 
against  this,  for  according  to  that,  the  malady  fell  on  him  as  a  divine 
judgment.  The  present  punctuation  seems  to  me  as  designed  for  the  3 
plur,  impers.,  i,  e.  I^sa;  for  the  1  now  standing  apparently  as  a  conjunc- 
tion before  the  next  word,  seems  originally  to  have  belonged  here,  and 
has  been  transferred  to  the  next  word  by  the  mere  oversight  of  tran- 
scribers. It  is  on  this  basis,  that  the  version  given  above  rests ;  see  §  49. 
3.  b.  But  a  more  simple  and  easy  way,  perhaps,  is  to  point  ins  thus : 
■^li^,  in  which  case  it  is  a  Part.  Peil,  §  23.  p.  74.  5.  Verbs  of  compari- 
son may  take  after  them  tas ,  as  here,  or  3  might  be  employed.  Which- 
ever of  these  particles  is  employed,  the  mental  repetition  of  33b  after  it, 
is  of  coui'se  to  be  supposed.  —  With  the  wild  asses  shail  be  hts  abode,  is  a 
12* 
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circiimsfance  added  by  the  speaker,  and  not  found  in  4:  29.  It  is  added 
for  the  sake  of  stronger  impression.  —  Bj^asai ,  Pael,  3  plur.  impers.  of 
B?a,  and  so,  passive  in  its  meaning,  §  49,  3.  6.  —  »'!■'  does  not  mean 
merely  mental  perception  of  the  truth  in  question,  but  also  what  we  call 
acknowledgment,  i.  e.  acting  in  conformity  with  what  cognition  demands. 
—  n-'grn-i. ,  Aph.  Fut.  of  Olp ,  with  n  retained  (p.  49.  5)  ;  and  as  to  the 
Qamets  under  it,  see  §  22.  1.  —  n-iv  suit  fem.  sing.,  but  not  inserted  in 
Par.  of  suffixes,  p.  36.  See  p.  36,  end  of  2d  paragraph,  and  comp.  in 
Dan.  7:  19. 

in  Beldiazzar,  baet  not  hniuliled  thine  heart,  notwithstanding 


iri3,  sufF.  state  of  i3.  —  ri^Bdn ,  Aph.  2  pers.  —  ris^'? ,  where  the 
ending  (n-)  is  full ;  see  §  12.  2.  This  verse  plainly  exhibits  the  charge 
ag^nst  the  impious  king,  and  contains  the  reason  for  his  speedy  excision. 
The  nest  verse  enlarges  and  confirms  the  charge. 

(S3)  liut  BgainsC  the  Lord  of  the  heavens  hast  tliou  lifted  up  thjEelt',  itnd  the  ves- 
sels of  his  house  hare  been  brought  before  thee,  and  thou,  and  thy  nobles,  wives,  and 
concubines,  have  drunk  wme  out  of  th«m  ;  and  the  gods  of  silver,  gold,  brass,  iron, 
wood,  and  stone,  which  neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor  know,  hast  thou  praised ;  but  the 
God  in  whose  hand  thy  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  thy  ways,  thou  hast  not  glorified. 

ruaaiipn,  Ilipolel  of  Wit,  g  14.  1.  2;  for  n-,  §  12.  2.  —  stJiN^bsi, 
Ace.  accordiDg  to  the  Chald.  construction,  after  ■i"*n"^n ,  3  pi.  Aph,  of  srK. 
But  as  this  verb  has  no  subject,  I  have,  as  usual,  translated  it  passively. 
For  the  sequel  of  the  verse,  see  v.  3  above.  —  T^ni^ ,  Part.  pL  for  verb. 
Par.  VII.  a.  p.  91.  — inisV,  Ace.  after  hr^aaj,  which  is  in  Pael.  This 
is  an  unusual  removal  of  the  verb  to  a  great  distance  from  its  object,  but 
it  is  occasioned  by  the  copious  explanatory  matter  thrown  in.  I  have 
given  the  words  the  like  order  in  English,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  ob- 
scure the  sentence.  With  peculiar  emphasis  are  the  participles,  T^m , 
et«.,  employed,  i.  e.  they  exhibit  what  is  customary  and  continued.  —  In 
whose  lumd,  \,  e.  in  whose  power,  at  whose  disposal,  is  ihy  breath,  i.  e.  thy 
Wie.—- And  whose  are  all  thy  ways,  YA.  and  all  thy  ways  are  Ai>,  i.  e.  at 
his  disposal.  The  first  version  is  easier  in  English,  and  equally  per- 
spicuous. Ways  are  courses  of  conduct,  design,  purposes,  and  the  like. 
All  these  belong  entirely  to  the  control  of  the  God  of  heaven.  The  king 
can  achieve  nothing,  nor  accomplish  any  of  his  purposes,  unless  the  God- 
head give  permission.  This  is  surely  plain  and  faithful  admonition ;  and 
probably  the  king's  conscience  was  smitten  by  it. 

(24)  Then  from  him  was  sent  the  eitieme  part  of  a  hand,  and  this  inscription 
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For  the  use  of  two  participles  Peil  here  for  fie  passive  verb,  see  p. 
51.  —  ■'hin'j^ ,  pi.  form  of  the  particle  with  suff.,  lit. /rem  before  him, 
which  has  the  force  of  denoting  a  special  and  immediate  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Giod  of  heaven. 

(25)  And  (his  is  the  inscription  which  was  written  ;  Jfmi,  nicnf,  Ukil,  v.-pharsin. 

I  have  repeated  the  original  words  as  nearly  as  our  alphabet  will  per- 
mit ;  and  so  we  have  them  in  our  common  English  Version.  The  ex- 
planation of  these  words  immediately  follows. 

(26)  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  language.  Mii*.  God  hath  numbered  thj 
reign,  and  brought  it  to  completion, 

nn^B ,  word,  and  here  language.  —  Ksa ,  Part.  Peil  or  passive,  lit.  nvm- 
bered,  numerotum,  compidaCum.  The  word  K3n  is  not  repeated  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  verse  above,  because  it  is  followed  by  the  verb  n:s,  Cfod 
hath  numbered  means,  that  God  has  fixed  the  number  of  his  days,  i.  e. 
the  days  of  his  reiga,  beyond  which  they  cannot  be  extended.  So  the 
next  clause  declares :  Andbroughl  it  [thy  reign]  to  completion.  —  rraiuJrt , 
Aph.  with  fern.  sufF. 

(27)  Tehel,  thoQ  are  Weighed  in  the  balance,  and  art  found  lacking. 

h^T},  Part.  Peil  of  i;5iri,  §  12.  1.  1.  c.  exhibits  this  form,  which  is  some- 
what unusual  when  the  verb  is  regular.  —  !tn^'ij;n ,  as  to  form,  may  be 
2dsing.Peal,for(n--),see§I2.  1.  1;  for  Nn,Vl2.' 1.  2  ;  but  as  the  sense 
is  passive  here  it  is  more  probably  the  pass.  Part. ;  see  p.  51.  —  nnst^iSn , 
as  the  vowels  and  diacritical  points  are,  has  a^wrtiVePattah  under  the  n; 
if  it  were  a  proper  vowei,  the  final  n  would  omit  the  Dagb.  lene.  The 
second  Pattah,  therefore,  is  a  mere  euphonic  contrivance,  in  order  to  ease 
the  pronunciation.  —  T^sn ,  lacking,  deficient.  The  meaning  of  the  figu- 
rative language  is  easily  made  out  from  the  usual  rejection  of  that  which 
is  deficient  in  weight, 

(28)  Peris,  thj  dominion  is  broken,  and  is  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
0^!| ,  Part.  Peil  here ;  see  ipn  in  v,  27,     In  v.  25,  the  word  take.s  the 

form  of  a  noim  plural,  i.  e,  divisions,  breaches  ;  here  the  Part,  divided  or 
broken,  fraettim,  is  employed.  Both  D'nffi  and  ir'na  in  Heb.  mean  fran- 
gere.  Broken  is  the  better  meaning  here,  for  divided  between  the  Medee 
and  Persians,  would  convey  the  idea  that  each  of  these  was  a  separate 
and  independent  power ;  which  was  not  the  fact  when  Babylon  was 
captured.  They  were  combined  under  one  head.  —  no'^'nO,  Part.  fem. 
Peil,  §14  2,  —  [la-'nil.  Part.  Peil  also,  in  the  same  way;  both  for 
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verbs  of  the  passive  voice —  Lit.  To  the  Mede  and  Persian,  singuSai' 
and  generic,  as  often  everywhere.  I  have  accordingly  ti-anslaled  by  the 
plural.  The  coincidence  of  O'nB  with  cnB  is  evident  Assonance  reigna 
throughout  the  whole ;  as  is  often  the  case  In  short  sententious  sayings. 
It  is  this  which  gives  an  unusual  form  to  ^pn  and  trts ,  so  that  they  may 
sound  like  Ksa .  Nothing  can  be  argued,  as  it  seems  lo  rae,  from  the  use 
of  b'lB  in  order  to  indicate  the  breaking  in  pieces  of  the  Babylonish  do- 
minion, to  show  that  the  Persians  were  then  the  principal  power.  There 
is  no  verb  that  would  chime  with  ■''la,  and  give  the  meaning  here  re- 
quired. But  for  D'HB,  it  was  easy  to  find  one  that  corresponded  weD. 
This  seems  to  he  all  that  is  mysterious  in  the  case ;  and  this  mystery  is 
easily  understood. 

(29)  Then  Belahazaar  coniraanded,  and  they  clothed  Dsniel  wiih  purple,  aad  a 
coUarof  gold  [was  put]  on  his  neck,  and  prodamatioQ  was  msde  respecting  him, 
that  he  should  be  third  mier  in  the  kingdoni. 

!|iij''abr! ,  Apb.,  the  subject  of  the  verb,  if  we  make  it  a  personal  verb, 
must  of  course  be  those  attendants  to  whom  the  king  gave  comiuand.  I 
have  translated  in  accordance  with  this  view.  "We  may,  however,  take 
the  verb  as  3  plur,  impers.,  and  then  render  it  passively :  Daniel  was 
clothed,  etc.  —  ll'i=ni ,  Aph.,  for  vowels,  see  §  12.  1.  1.  I  have  rendered 
this  passively,  for  otherwise  it  might  seenj,  that  the  same  persons  who 
decorated  Daniel  with  his  insignia,  were  the  ones  who  laade  proclamation ; 
which,  although  quite  possible,  is  not  very  probable.  In  a  great  court, 
every  department  has  its  appropriate  of&cers  and  servants.  —  xitib ,  see 
2.20.    For  the  rest,  see  on  V.  16. 

(30j  In  (hat  rerj  n!gbt,  was  Belshazzar  king  of  tho  Cbaldees  slain. 

V'^a;?,  Part,  Peil  used  as  a  passive  verb,  §  13.  2.  According  to  the 
account  here  given,  the  occurrences  related  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
chapter  must  have  taken  place  sometime  during  the  first  part  of  the 
nighl ;  for  the  assault  upon  the  city  was  probably  made  not  far  from 
midnight,  when  the  Babylonians  were  in  thedeepest  part  of  their  revelry, 
and  the  king  and  his  nobles  had  not  yet  withdrawn  from  the  banquet. 
It  would  be  an  important  object,  as  viewed  by  the  invader,  to  come 
upon  them  when  thus  assembled;  for  by  a  single  assault  all  the  leaders 
of  the  city  might  be  taken  off  at  once,  and  all  resistance  prevented. 

That  the  first  verse  of  the  following  chapter  should  be  attached  to  the 
present  chapter,  seems  plain,  both  from  the  i  with  which  it  commences, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  information  which  it  contains.  Daniel  had 
interpreted  the  inscription  on  the  wall  as  meaning  two  things,  viz.  first 
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that  the  king's  days  were  at  an  end;  and  secondly,  that  his  kingdom 
should  he  given  over  to  foreign  nations.  The  fulfilment  of  the  first  of 
these  predictions  is  related  in  5:  SO ;  that  of  the  second,  in  6:  1.  In  the 
remarks  which  follow,  I  shall  regard  these  two  verses,  therefore,  as  com- 
prising a  part  of  one  and  the  same  narration. 


EemAbkb  on  Chap.  V. 

[The  ohjections  raised  ag'uiist  the  narrative  in  chap.  v.  are  aomewhat 
nuraerona.  Some  of  them  in  particuHr  are  urged  with  great  zeal,  even 
hy  critics  to  whom  is  generally  attributed  a  good  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  the  historical  records  of  antiquitj  Whether  this  knowledge  is  aecom- 
panied  by  a  candid  and  discriminating  julgment,  in  respect  to  those  re- 
cords, BO  far  as  thej  concern  the  matters  before  ua,  is  a  question  whicb  may 
be  answered  to  better  advantage,  after  the  subject  has  been  canvassed. 

First  of  all,  I  shall  briefly  advert  to  some  of  the  minor  objections  against 
the  probability  of  some  of  the  narrations  in  chap.  v. ;  and  then  pass  on  to 
examine  those,  where  appeal  is  made  for  confirmation  to  the  earliest  histo- 
rians of  Babylon  and  Persia.  Lengerke  has  industriously  collected  every- 
thing which  is  worth  notice  ;  and  it  is  for  this  particular  reason,  that  I 
bring  him  so  often  into  view,  rather  than  previous  writers. 

(l)  '  Why  does  not  Daniel  appear  before  the  king,  with  the  Magi  who 
are  summoned,  and  of  whom  he  was  chief?  It  is  very  strange,  nay,  alto- 
gether improbable,  that  he  should  be  absent  on  such  an  occasion  ;'  Leng. 
p.  238. 

That  Daniel  had  been  the  cM^f  of  the  Magi  (2r  48),  is  true.  But  it 
seems  also  to  be  a  fact,  that  both  the  astrologers  and  physicians  of  an  ori- 
ental king  were  usually  removed  from  office  by  his  successor ;  the  first, 
because  they  had  not  foretold  his  death,  the  second  because  they  had  not 
prevented  it ;  see  Eahr  ad  Ctes.  p.  16.  Chardin,  in  Harmar's  Observations 
on  Scripture,  Part,  II.  It  is  not  decisive,  therefore,  that  Daniel  was  then 
chief  Magian,  because  we  find  him,  in  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar  (8;  1), 
employed  in  "  the  business  of  the  king,"  8:  27 ;  for  this  may  have  been  a 
subordinate  business,  and  most  probably  was.  Conspirator  against  the 
regular  and  legitimate  monarch  as  Belshazzar  was,  (according  to  BerosuB 
and  Abydenus),  it  is  not  likely  that  one  who  had  stood  so  high  as  Daniel 
did  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  would  be  retained  in  an  important  office,  and 
near  the  person  of  the  usurper.  His  able  services  to  the  State  the  king 
might  indeed  require,  in  another  and  lower  capacity,  at  least  for  a  while. 
But  even  if  we  concede  that  Daniel  was  high  in  office,  in  the  third  year  of 
Belshazzar's  reign,  that  reign  lasted  seventeen  years,  and  the  king  might 
well  be  supposed,  long  before  the  end  of  it,  to  have  dismissed  from  impor- 
tant and  active  service  near  his  person,  a  man  who  was  at  least  on  the 
Terge  of  four-score  years  when  he  began  to  reign.  That  a  Jew,  and  one 
so  very  aged,  should  not  he  summoned  by  the  Babylonish  king  (5:  7  seq.), 
in  an  exigency  of  fearful  import,  is  far  enough  from  presenting  anything 
strange. 
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(2)  '  But  how  can  we  imagine  Belsbazzar  to  have  been  so  entirely  igno- 
rant of  Daniel,  and  of  his  peculiar  sagacity,  as  the  nairation  in  5: 10  seq. 
Hupposes  ?' 

The  force  of  this  ohjection  I  do  not  perceive.  Was  not  the  usurper,  (al- 
though he  might  be  a  descendant  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  perhaps  in  a  female 
line,  as  vs.  II,  IS,  18,  22,  seem  plainly  to  intimate),  a  person  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  regular  line  of  heirs  apparent,  i.  e.  who  was  not  in  the  regu- 
lar line  of  succession  ?  And  is  there  anything  specially  remarkable  in  the 
narration,  which  seems  to  represent  Belahazzar  as  unacquainted  with  the 
merits  and  claims  of  Daniel,  after  some  half  a  century  had  passed  away 
since  Daniel's  first  achievements  and  promotion  ?  Lengerke  affirms,  that 
'  the  account  in  ch.  V.  contradicts  itself;  for  v.  11,  he  says,  shows  the  king 
to  be  ignorant  of  Daniel,  and  v.  IS,  that  he  recollected  him.'  But  v.  13aeq. 
merely  repeats  what  Belshazzar  had  just  heard  from  the  queen,  and  affords 
no  semblance  of  a  contradiction.  How  can  it  be  regarded  as  improbable, 
that  an  ambitious  and  reckless  adventurer  and  usurper,  like  Belshazzar, 
should  have  neither  known  nor  cared  anything  about  Daniel  individually 
and  personally,  although  be  had  once  been  in  his  service  ?  8;  27.  Or  if  he 
had  heard  something  of  his  story,  who  can  give  us  any  assurance  that  he  be- 
lieved it,  or  treasured  it  up  in  his  mind  ? 

(S)  '  But  the  land  and  the  writing !  Here  is  miracle  upon  miracle,  and 
altogether  without  an  object.  There  is  no  historical  basis  whatever,  on  which 
such  an  account  can  rest.  The  whole  must  be  pure  fielion ;'  Leng.  p.  339 
seq. 

So  far  does  the  objector  go,  moreover,  in  this  case,  that  he  even  taxes 
Bertholdt  with  incongruity,  because  he  admits  that  some  sleigh tnDf-hand 
trick,  as  to  the  writing,  had  been  played  off  by  some  of  the  nobles  upon 
the  king,  and  that  the  sbsry  is  founded  on  this.  For  rejecting  such  a  con- 
ceit, I  should  not  indeed  be  disposed  to  find  fault  with  Lengerke ;  for  the 
idea  of  such  an  imposition  goes  altogether  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability. 
The  king's  friends  could  have  no  motive  for  such  an  exhibition  ;  and  if 
some  of  the  nobles  then  present  were  bis  enemies,  and  wished  for  his  fall, 
how  could  they  think  of  putting  him  on  the  alert,  in  order  that  he  might 
guard  against  an  attack  ?  Or  why  should  the  writing  be  in  mystical  charac- 
ters 1  Lengerke,  therefore,  regards  the  whole  story  as  a  mere  fiction.  In  hia 
view,  anything  miraculous  is  out  of  question  for  that  very  reason.  It  must 
he  either  mere  pretence  or  a  matter  of  superstition,  or  some  ingenious 
imposition,  and  the  like.  Of  course  the  whole  narrative  here  is  got  up,  as 
he  intimates,  merely  to  exalt  Daniel,  and  to  show  the  doom  of  the  tyrant, 
i  e.  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  But  if  a  writer,  at  or  near  the  time  when  this 
last  named  tyrant  was  raging  against  the  Jews,  invented  such  a  fiction,  he 
did  this  either  before  his  death,  or  after  it.  If  before,  how  could  he  teil 
whether  the  death  of  Antiochus  would  verify  his  representation  ?  If  after, 
what  was  the  use  ot predicting  what  had  already  come  to  pass  ?  Still  more ; 
Antiochus  died  a  natural  death  from  disease,  not  by  the  hand  of  conspira- 
tors or  enemies ;  what  resemblance  was  there,  then,  between  the  two  cases  ? 
And  lastly,  the  dynasty  of  Antiochus  went  over  immediately  to  hb  son  and 
successor,  and  not  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

(4)  '  But  a  man  Uke  Belshazzar  wonld  never  have  received  such  an  omi- 
nous prediction  from  the  mouth  of  Daniel,  and  have  rewarded  him  for 
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it,     The  whole  thing  is  &  palpable  forgery,   got  np  merely  to  magnify 
Daniel.' 

But  if  what  is  stated  about  the  writing  y/as  mattfir  of  fad,  is  there  any- 
thing incredible  in  the  assertion,  that  the  king  was  stricken  with  awful 
terror  ?  It  would  be  little  short  of  miraculous,  if  he  were  not.  As  to  the 
reward,  the  king  had  publicly  and  solemnly  pledged  it,  5:  7  ;  how  could  he 
retreat  from  his  pledge  ?  The  writer  evidently  supposes  the  whole  to  have 
been  matter  of  fad ;  and  on  this  ground  there  is  nothing  incongi'uous  or 
improbable,  in  his  account  of  Belshazzar's  conduct.  In  order  to  make  out 
incongruity,  then,  we  must  assume  a  position  directly  opposite  to  that  which 
the  writer  has  assumed. 

(6)  '  But  how  could  the  writing  he  explained,  Daniel  he  promoted  and 
proclaimed  as  third  in  the  government,  and  the  city  be  taken  besides,  all  in 
one  night?   Improbable  altogether,if  not  impossible.' 

Yet,  on  such  an  occasion,  when  the  Magi  beyond  reasonable  doubt  were 
assembled  1o  keep  the  feast,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  (for  so  every 
one  must  readily  imagine,  since  they  were  bo  often  to  be  consulted),  what 
difficulty  is  there  in  supposing,  that  withiivsome  eight  or  ten  hours  all  this 
happened  ?  The  time  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  whole  that  was  transacted 
or  took  place.  Officers  ready  for  every  kind  of  duty,  and  in  great  num- 
bers, must  have  been  present  at  lie  court,  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  great 

(6)  '  But  the  shocking  profanation  of  Belshazzar  I  All  antiquity  fails  to 
supply  us  with  any  such  example.' 

Has  Lengerke,  then,  never  read  the  history  of  what  Camhyaes  did  to  the 
gods  in  Egypt,  and  Darius  and  Xerxes  to  those  in  Babylon  ?  Besides,  as 
Belshazzar  was  haughty  and  impious,  it  was  very  natural,  when  heated  with 
wine,  that  he  should  send  for  the  splendid  temple-vessels,  as  evidences  of  his 
magnificence,  and  in  order  to  place  the  God  of  the  Jews  in  a  light  inferior  to 
that  of  his  own.  While  his  conduct  was  indeed  impiety  toward  the  God  of 
Israel,  it  was  probably  deemed  by  himself  and  bis  nobles  to  be  an  act  of 
commendable  devotion,  or  at  Jeast  to  be  a  testimony  of  gratitude  to  the 
Babylonish  gods,  who  had  made  the  Chaldeans  to  be  a  victorious  nation. 

(7)  'Daniel  contradicts  himself  In  v.  17,  he  declines  all  reward  and 
honor ;  in  v,  27,  he  willingly  receives  both.' 

I  read  both  passages  with  different  feelings.  In  the  first,  Daniel  modestly 
snd  humbly  disclaims  any  title  to  reward,  on  the  ground  of  any  service 
which  he  may  render  to  the  king ;  in  v.  29,  the  king's  command  to  honor 
him  is  obeyed  by  his  servants,  as  wo  might  well  expect.  Whether  Daniel 
received  his  promised  rewards  iBillingly  or  unmiUingly,  is  cot  said  ;  nor  is 
anything  said  in  the  context,  which  implies  any  desire  on  his  part  to  re- 
ceive them. 

Thus  touch  for  the  lighter  weapons  by  which  the  narration  before  us  has 
been  assailed.  Let  us  now  come  to  those  which  appear  to  be  of  a  somewhat 
more  foi'uiidable  description.  Lengerke  avows,  at  the  outset  of  his  attack, 
that  the  narration  in  ch.  V.  has  indeed  some  historical  basis  as  to  certain 
feets,  but  that  "  the  whole  story  is  disfigured  and  falsified  by  the  author, 
who  was  neither  an  eye-witness  of  the  occurrences,  nor  accurately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  them,"  p.  204.  The  falsification  consists  of  several 
particulars ;  viz.,  1.  The  last  king  of  Babylon  was  not  a  son  of  Nebuchad- 
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nezzar.  (2)  Hia  name  was  not  Belshazzar.  (3)  He  was  not  slain  when 
Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  (4)  There  waa  never  any  such  person  as 
Darius  the  Mede,  who  was  concerned  with  the  taking  of  Babylon,  or  who 
reigned  as  king  over  that  region.  These  allegations  I  shall  now  examine 
in  the  order  stated. 

If  it  be  a  fact,  that  '  the  last  king  of  Babylon  was  not  a  son  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,' then,  indeed,  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  real  history  and  the 
narration  before  us;  for  vs.  11,  13,  18,  22,  plainly  assert  this,  and  even 
with  emphasis.  But  it  is  unnecessary,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  assertion  of 
our  text,  to  show  that  he  was  an  immediate  descendant  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
in  the  first  degree.  The  Semitic  use  of  the  word  in  question  goes  far  be- 
yond the  first  degree  of  descent,  and  extends  the  appellation  son  to  the 
designation  of  pranrfson,  and  even  of  the  most  Temote  posterity.  Examples 
of  this  there  are  in  abundance.  In  Ezra  5: 1.  6:  14,  the  prophet  Zechariali 
is  called  lAe  sonof  Iddo ;  in  Zeeh.  1:  1,  7,  the  same  person  is  called  ike  son 
of  Barachiah  the  son  of  Iddo.  So  Isaiah  threatens  Hezekiah  (39  7),  that 
the  sons  tuhom  he  shall  beget  ahail  be  conducted  as  exiles  to  Babylon  ;  in 
which  case,  however,  four  generations  intervened  before  this  happened. 
In  Matt.  1;  8,  three  kings  are  omitted  between  Joram  and  Uzziah  (see 
2  Chron.  xxii.  seq.)  ;  yet  Uzziah  (Ozias)  is  called  by  the  evangelist  the  son 
qf  Joram,  (the  language  is:  "Joram  begat  Ozias"}.  8o  in  Matt  1: 1,  "Je- 
Rus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham."  And  so  we  speak,  every 
day,  e.  g.  "  The  sons  of  Adam ;  the  sons  of  Abraham ;  the  sons  of  Israel ; 
the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,"  and  the  like.  SoGes.  Lex. '"13,^/103,  nepos,poi- 
ieri."  If  then  Belshazzar  was  a  rfescenrfan(of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  is  enough 
fully  to  vindicate  the  language.  Nor  is  it  of  importance  to  its  vindication, 
whether  he  was  a  son  in  the  male  or  female  line  of  descent.  The  appella- 
tion could  be  applied  in  either  ease  with  entire  propriety,  according  to  He- 
brew usage. 

To  disprove  the  sonship  now  in  question,  an  appeal  is  made  to  Berosiis 
(in  Joseph,  cont  Apion.  I.  20),  who  says  of  the  last  king,  whom  he  calls  Nar 
bonnidos,  that  the  conspirators  who  had  destroyed  the  young  king  Laboro- 
soarehod,  "  invested  Nabonnidos  with  the  sovereignty,  itri  TUf  in  ^ajlvkavog, 
hvzi  4«  r^i  aviiji  i-nuji>atiiiT(i>ig,  i.  e.  a  certain  personage  who  was  a  Babylo- 
nian, and  of  the  same  faction."  This  passage  shows  that  Nabonnidos  did  not  be- 
long to  the  regularline  of  the  heirs  apparent;  for  the  king  that  had  just  been 
destroyed  was  a  mere  child  (lol;),  and  had  no  progeny ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  does  not  inform  ns  what  was  the  real  rank  or  previous  condition  of 
the  new  usurper.  Something  peculiar  must  have  recommended  him  to  the 
choice  of  his  fellow-conapirators.  In  case  now  that  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  a.  female  line,  be  had  no  legal  right  to  the  throne,  which 
could  be  claimed  only  by  sans  and  their  progeny.  But  his  origin  of  course 
would  procure  for  him  a  placeof  distinction,  and  if  he  was  ambitious,  (which 
seems  highly  probable  from  his  course  of  conduct),  such  a  distinction  would 
be  likely  to  gain  for  him  a  precedence.  At  all  events,  what  Berosus  says, 
extends  only  to  a  denial  of  regal  right,  but  not  to  a  denial  that  Nabonnidos 
was  in  any  way  related  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 

But  the  main  reliance  is  placed  on  the  testimony  of  Abydenus,  (pre- 
served in  Euseb.  Fraep.  Evangel.  IX,  40,  41,  and  also  in  Eusob.  Chron. 
Armen.  I.  c.  10).    Abydenus  appeals  to  and  quotes  Meffoslkenes  as  hu 
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authority,  who  says,  that  "  Labassoracua  (Laborosoarcbod)  being  de- 
stroyed by  violence,  they  made  Nabonnidochug  ^itadsa,  npou^KorrK  ol 
ovSir,  i.  e.  king,  having  no  clam  to  this  rank"  or  they  bestowed  ou  him  "  a 
hingly  office  not  belonging  at  all  to  Mm."  I  can  find  now  in  this  assertion, 
no  more  than  I  find  in  that  of  Berosus,  via.  a  denial  of  right  to  the  throne 
according  to  the  usual  law  of  descent.  So  much  I  would  readily  concede; 
but  this  surely  does  not  amount  to  a  contradiction  of  the  statement,  that  Bel- 
shazzar  was  a  descendant  of  Nebuchadnezsar. 

Is  there  then  any  evidence  that  be  was  such  a  descendant,  besides  the 
declarations  of  our  text  ?  There  is.  Herodotus,  after  describing  the  famous 
queen  Nitocris,  says ;  "  Cyrus  conducted  his  army  against  the  son  of  this 
woman,  whose  name  was  Labynetus,(  the  same  with  that  of  his  father),  and 
who  ruled  over  the  Assyrians"  [Babylonians]  ;  I.  188,  In  another  pas- 
sage (L  77),  Herodotus  says,  that  "Labynetus  ruled  over  the  Babylonians," 
when  Croesus  sent  to  them  for  aid  against  Cyrus.  In  I.  74,  the  same  au- 
thor represents  Lah/netus  of  Babylon  aa  one  of  the  party,  who  helped  to 
conciliate  Cyaxares  I,  of  Media  and  the  Lydians.  Here  Neiucliadne^zar 
is  undoubtedly  meant ;  as  Prideaus,  Wesseling,  Beloe,  and  Bahr,  all  agree. 
This  last  passage  explains  the  first  quotation,  where  "  Labynetus  is  said  to 
have  the  same  name  with  his  father"  [Nebuchadnezzar}  ;  and  it  shows  in 
all  probability,  as  Bahr  remarks  (Comm.  in  Herod.  I.  188),  that  the  name 
is  a  title  of  honor  or  office,  rather  than  a  proper  name.  The  same  remark 
may  well  be  made  of  various  other  names  which  were  common  in  Persia, 
Media,  and  Babylon.  Different  names  of  the  kings  of  these  countries,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  all  ailments  to  prove  a  differ- 
ence of  persons. 

Herodotus  was  bom  about  GO  years  after  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus. 
He  travelled  thither  in  the  height  of  his  strength,  and  had  an  opportunity' 
Ui  know  respecting  a  matter  so  recent  as  this.  The  testimony  of  Berosus 
and  Abydenus,  (or  rather  of  Megasthenes),  is  later  than  his,  by  a  century 
and  a  half  or  two  centuries.  Berosus  was  probably  a  native  raf  Babylon  ; 
but  Megasthenes  was  a  Greek,  and  of  far  inferior  authority,  compared  with 
Herodotus,  in  such  circumstances.* 

I  am  aware  that  Hoffman,  (Weissag.  and  Erfiill  I.  s.  296),  and  HSver- 
nick  (Neue  krit,  Untersuch.  s.  72  aeq.),  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
of  some  earlier  writers,  suppose  the  Belshazzar  of  eh.  V.  to  have  been  Evil 
*  Berosus  was  a  Chaldean  priest  of  Belus,  al  Babylon,  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  and  his  successors,  who  wrote  the  History  of  the  Chaldeans,  from  which 
Ibe  extracts  in  Josephus,  Ensebius,  and  olber  writers,  are  inken.  The  rest  of  his 
works  have  perished.  Rtchter's  edition  of  his  Rfmaiis  (18S5)  lias  put  on  a  good 
footing  the  credit  of  the  Chatdee  writer,  his  history  of  the  fabulous  ages  alone  ex- 
cepted. It  is  said  that  ho  drew  from  the  records  in  the  temple  of  Belus.  AniDBsnB 
wrote  a  history  of  Assyria ;  but  his  age  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  is  certain  that 
he  lived  o/ier  Meoas theses,  whose  age  we  know  to  have  been  that  of  Selencus  Ni- 
cator,  i.  e.  312 — 280  B.  C.;  for  Abydenns  often  appeals  to  Megasthenes,  as  in  the 
passage  above  quoted.  But  both  he  and  Megasthenes  are  of  secondary  authority, 
for  both  are  Sfcoks,  who  wrote  long  after  the  events  in  question.  The  authority  of 
Berosus,  as  to  Chaldean  atFalrs,  is  deservedly  in  higher  repute.  See  Eichier,  Beros. 
p.  35,  seq 
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Merodach,  the  immediate  successor  and  sod  of  NebucliadDezzaT,  and  that  a 
considerable  interval  of  time  took  place  between  tbe  death  of  Beishazzar 
and  the  occupation  of  tbe  throne  by  Darius  the  Msde,  Bat  of  this  I  tannot 
feel  persuaded.  Suthis  the  connection  of  6:  29  with  6:1,  andofboth  these 
with  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  inscription  on  the  wall,  that  they  cannot 
be  separated  without  violence.  If  dissevered,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  those  critics,  how  can  it  be  accounted  for  tbat  6:  1  begins  with  a  1  con- 
junctive, ilj|]"''i'n  ?  Or  iiow,  that  no  time  is  either  named  or  alluded  to, 
when  Darius  took  the  kingdom?  We  should  confidentiy  expect  a  designa- 
tion of  time,  if  the  writer  did  not  suppose  it  to  be  designated  by  what  be  had 
already  said.  If  sucb  an  e.tegesis,  therefore,  be  not  impossible,  it  seems  on 
every  ground  of  philology  to  be  improbable.  See  Vitringa,  Observatt.  Sac. 
V,  19,  where  he  has  fully  refuted  Stanley  (in  Eschyl.  Pera.  p.  776),  who 
has  broached  the  same  opinion  that  I  have  stated  above.  Whatever  dtf£- 
cultiefl  may  result  from  the  natural  exegesis  of  the  text,  it  is  better  to  meet 
them  fairly,  than  to  get  rid  of  them  by  a  forced  interpretation. 

At  all  events,  (and  I  make  the  remark  both  fbr  present  and  future  use), 
the  testimony  of  the  Hebrews  respecting  matters  of  such  a  nature  as  that 
before  us,  is  entitled  to  much  higher  regard  than  that  of  tbe  Greeks.  Tbe 
Hebrews  were  at  and  near  Babylon,  in  their  exile  ;  they  were  there  when 
the  city  was  taken  ;  large  numbers  of  them  continued  to  live  there  until 
Babylon  was  in  ruins.  Even  if  tbe  book  of  Daniel  was  written  in  Maeca- 
baean  times,  its  being  of  a  Jewish  source  would,  caeteris  paribus,  give  it 
higher  authority  than  one  from  a  Grecian  source.  The  Greeks  in  general 
knew  littie  indeed  of  Middle  Asia,  until  after  the  conrinesls  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

2.  '  The  name  Behliaisar  is  a  mistaken  one.  The  name  of  the  last  king 
was  Nabonned.     Tbe  writer  has  given  us  a  mere  figment  instead  of  a  real 

The  internal  evidence,  however,  seems  to  be  against  this ;  for  the  com- 
position of  tbe  name  is  of  fhe  true  Chaldee  stamp ;  see  on  5:  1.  But  to 
argue  from  any  one  name  of  an  oriental  prince,  that  he  has  no  other  names, 
ought  to  be  tbe  last  thing  that  any  one  well  informed  in  these  matters  shoald 
undertake.  Let  us  examine  a  few  cases.  The  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  usually  called  iVato^o/ossor;  but  Josephus  has  Nabolassar;  andinChron. 
Euseb.  Arm.  the  Latin  has  Nabopalsarus.  Nebuchadrnzzar  is  also  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and  in  Ptolemy  (Can.),  Nabocolassar.  Beishazzar  is  called  by 
Berosus,  Nabonnidos ;  by  Herodotus,  Labynetus ;  by  Abydenua,  Nabanni- 
dochus ;  by  Ploiemy,  Nabonadioa  ;  by  Syncellus  (in  iialijiT.  ojotx-  p.  393  ed. 
Sind.),  Nabonadios,  Astyages,  Darius  of  Abasuerus,  and  Artaxerxes ;  (in 
p.  431)  Nabonnedus,  Darius,  Astyages  of  Ahasuerua;  (p.  436)  Noriglesa- 
ros,  the  Baltasar  (Belsbaazar)  of  Daniel.  The  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  Tar 
nyoxarces  or  Tanaoxaiies,  is  called  Smerdis  by  Herodotus ;  by  Justin  (afler 
Trc^us),  Merdis;  by  Aeschylus,  Mardos;  by  Ctesias,  Sphendadates ;  in 
Scripture,  Artaahashta  (Heb.).  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  list  much 
further,  but  1  deem  it  superfluous.  I  would  merely  add,  that  Beishazzar 
bears  marks  of  being  a  mere  appellation  or  title  of  honor.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Darius,  in  6: 1.  The  Lex.  will  show,  that  the  corresponding 
Persian  noun,  from  which  this  Heb.  or  Cbaldee-formed  name  comes,  means 
Hxnt/ ;  see  Ges.  Lex.  s.  v.  UJlJ^'s .     In  this  way  we  perceive,  that  there  is  no 
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difficnlty  in  harmonizing  the  Cyaxares  of  Xenoplion  with  the  Darius  of 
DanieL  The  latter  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  ir'\-a ,  the  Mede,  both 
words  signifying  the  Median  Hng,  6: 1;  and  also  by  ia11ian»~ia  in  9;  1,  i-e. 
the  son  of  Ahasuervs.  Of  course  these  adjunct  names  answer  the  purpose 
of  making  the  common  appellative  Darius  (Icing)  specific. 

3.  '  Belshazzar  was  not  slain  at  the  capture  of  Babylon,  as  Daniel  assorts, 
hut  escaped  and  was  treated  with  great  lenity  by  the  conqueror.' 

Here  Herodotus  deserts  us,  not  having  said  a  word  about  the  king  or  his 
fate,  at  the  capture  of  the  city,  Cteaiaa  also  deserts  us,  since,  in  his  Perma, 
he  says  nothing  even  of  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus ; 
which  is  passing  strange.  But  Berosus  represents  Nabonnedos,  '  after  a 
defeat  before  the  walls  of  Babylon,  as  flying  to  Borsippus,  and  there  giving 
himself  up  to  Cyrus,  who  treated  him  humanely,  and  sent  him  to  Carmania, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life ;'  Richter,  Bei-os.  p.  69.  Jos.  tout. 
Ap.  I,  19,  20.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  IX.  40.  In  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  1  10 
and  Praep.  Ev.  IX.  41,  we  have  also  the  narration  of  Abydenus,  who  says : 
"  Cyrus,  after  takin*;  Babylon,  sent  him  [Nabonned]  to  be  governor  of  Car 
mania,  Kngfiov/iB  tiyepotiav  SmgitTat.  In  narrating  the  fact  that  the  las 
king  was  spared,  there  is  an  agreement,  then,  between  these  two  writers 
but  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  king,  banished  from  his  capital,  they 
disagree,  although  one  does  not  contradict  the  other.  Berosus  says  nothing 
of  the  new  office  of  Nabonned,  which  Abydenus  expressly  mentions.  That 
Abydenus  often  borrows  from  Berosus,  is,  I  believe,  generally  conceded. 
We  are  therefore  at  a  loss,  whether  it  comes  only  from  one  witness,  or  is 
derived  from  two  independent  sources. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  Xenophon,  in  his  circumstantial  history  of 
the  capture  of  Babylon,  in  full  agreement  with  Daniel ;  and  besides  this, 
there  are  various  passages  in  the  O.  Test  prophets,  which  accord  entirely 
with  the  same  view.  One  might  indeed  almost  ar^ue  a  prioi-i  for  the  proba- 
bility of  the  scriptural  account,  when  he  had  once  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  thiratof  vengeance  that  was  in  the  minds  of  Gobryas  and  Gadatas, 
who  led  on  the  storming-party  of  Cyrus ;  Cyrop.  VII.  5.  34,  30  seq.  The 
probability  that  Cyrus  (according  to  Abydenus)  would  make  such  an  ene- 
my as  Belshazzar  the  satrap  or  subordinate  king  of  Carmania,  a  powerful 
province  and  not  far  distant,  seems  quite  small,  to  say  the  least.  But  pass- 
ing by  all  this,  we  have  lo  adjust  the  balance  between  Berosns  and  Abydenus 
on  the  one  side,  and  Xenophon  and  Daniel  and  the  Heb.  prophets  on  the 
other.  The  histories  of  the  first  two  are  merely  skeletons ;  but  Xenophon 
is  full  and  circumstantial ;  Daniel  is  brief  but  uoequivocaliy  direct ;  and  the 
Prophets  seem  to  agree  fully  with  his  view.  In  respect  to  these  last  wit^ 
nesses,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Isa.  21:  2—9.  Isa.  14:  9—21,  specially 
vs.  18—20.  Comp.  Jer.  50:  29—35.  51: 57.  I  am  fully  aware,  that  poetical 
descriptions  of  this  nature  are  not  to  be  urged  to  the  letter;  but  the  posi- 
tion that  the  king  and  ndblf^  of  Babylon  wUlfall,  in  the  attack  of  the  storming- 
party  who  capture  the  city,  seems  to  me  deeply  imbedded  in  the  language 
of  the  prophets.  If  the  Literalists  insist  on  the  lateness  of  these  compositions, 
so  much  the  worse  for  their  cause  ;  for  how  could  late  writers  take  such  a 
position,  i.  e.  assume  the  death  of  the  king  to  be  true,  in  case  notorious  facts 
contradicted  it  'f 

This  is  all  the  testimony  me  have   respecting  the  matter  before  us,  which 
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ia  worth  canvassing.  All  that  is  later,  U  morely  a  repetition  of  what  had 
already  been  said.  In  regard  lo  the  point  before  us,  then,  we  are  lefi  in  a 
predicament,  like  to  that  in  which  we  find  ourselves  with  respect  to  many 
others  that  are  concerned  with  eariy  Oriental  history.  Herodolus  and  Cte- 
sias,  on  whom  we  principally  depend  for  a  knowledge  of  these  matters,  with 
the  exception  of  some  scriptural  notices,  leave  us  here  entirely  destitute  of 
aid  i  and  even  if  they  afforded  any  information,  in  all  probability  it  might 
be,  as  most  of  their  other  history  of  these  times  (specially  that  of  Cyrus) 
Tindonbtedly  is,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  present  us  with  real  contradictions 
and  irreconcilable  and  inexplicable  difficulties.  Xenophon  and  the  Bible, 
■which  last  includes  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  and  Daniel,  are  witnesses  of  a  differ- 
ent character.  Whatever  may  be  Siud  of  Xenophon's  writing  romance,  it  is 
at  least  plain  and  clear,  that  he  is  free  from  the  superstition  and  credulity 
of  many  heathen  writers,  and  that  in  all  his  works,  no  attempt  can  he  met 
with  to  confound  the  mythic,  the  fabulous,  and  the  absurd,  with  the  plain 
and  sober  history  of  facts. 

The  reasonable  decision  of  the  question,  then,  which  respects  the  death  of 
Belshazzar  when  Babylon  was  taken  by  a«iault,  lies  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass :  AVhich  of  these  classes  of  witnesses  is  entitled  to  the  most  credit  ? 
Berosus  and  Abydenus,  the  latter  of  whom  is  clearly  an  inferior  and  secon- 
dary witness,  or  Xenophon,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel  ?  The  great  por- 
tion of  critics  have  said  and  still  say,  that  the  latter  must  have  the  prefer- 
ence ;  and  with  them  I  heartily  concur.  The  allegations  made  against  the 
credit  of  Xenophon,  as  to  his  Cyropedia,  in  order  to  avoid  this  conclusion, 
I  shall  toucb  upon,  at  the  close  of  this  discussion.  In  .the  mean  time,  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  where  the  great  mass  of  critics,  (the  liberal  ones  in- 
cluded), have  adopted  the  conclusion  to  which,  after  much  investigation,  I 
have  felt  compelled  to  come,  it  is  matter  both  of  surprise  and  regret  to  see 
the  confident  air  and  hear.lJie  sarcastic  tone  of  Lengerke,  who  adopts  the 
conclusion,  that  both  Daniel  and  Xenophon  have  either  falsified  the  whole 
matter,  or  wrote  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  things.  Quite  differ- 
ent is  the  course  which  Gesenius,  Winer,  Knobel,  and  other  Liberalits, 
have  pursued. 

4.  'No  such  person  as  ZJorius^fte  il/ede  cooperated  in  the  taking  of  Baby- 
Ion,  nor  did  any  such  person  reign  there,  after  the  deposition  of  Belshazzar.' 

Here  Lengerke  is  most  confident  of  all.  The  appeal  is  made  to  Herodo- 
tus and  Ctesias,  both  of  whom  conclude  the  Median  empire  with  Astyages, 
the  grandfather  of  Cyrus,  according  to  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  I.  3)  and  Herodo- 
tus (I.  107,  lOS),  but  according  to  Ctesias  (Persica  §  2)  not  at  all  related 
to  him.  The  account  of  Herodotus  is,  that  Cyrus  with  the  Persians  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Medes,  attacked  and  deposed  Astyages  his  father-in- 
law,  and  kept  him  prisoner  until  his  death,  when  Cyrus  succeeded  him 
in  his  authority;  Herod.  1. 137 — ISO,  Ctesias  represents  the  matter  dif- 
ferentiy  in  some  respects :  '  Cyrus  was  not  related  to  Astyages  ;  he  gave 
him  his  personal  liberty  ;  married  his  daughter ;  and  finally,  that  Astyages, 
being  sent  for  by  Cyrus  and  Iiis  wife,  was  left  to  perish  in  a  desert  by  the 
servant  by  whom  the  invitation  was  sent !  (Ctes.  Pers.  §  2.  §  ,"))  ;  and 
with  him  ended  the  Median  empire.  Berosus  says  nothing  of  any  other  king 
except  Cyras,  when  he  mentions  the  capture  of  Babylon  (Jos.  c.  Apion. 
I.  20.  Eichter.p.  G9)  ;    and  Abydenus  fails  ua  here  also,  as  reported  in  Eu- 
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seb.  Chron,  Armen.  1. 10.  S,  unless  we  underataad  tlie  Parius  mentioned  in 
the  same  passage  of  Eueebius  as  meaning  tlie  same  person  as  Darius  the 
Mede  —  "  a  Dario  autem  rege  eadem  proTincia  pulsus  est"  [viz.  Nabonedo- 
chus].  This  clause  is  wanting  in  the  extract  from  Abydenus,  in  Euseb. 
Praep.  IX  41,  and  appears  to  be  merely  the  opinion  of  Eusebius,  or  per- 
haps it  was  added  by  the  Armenian  translator.  But  however  this  may  be,  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  (with  Leng.  p.  217),  tb'atthe  Darius  here  named 
was  Darius  Hystaspia ;  altliough  I  perceive  that  Geseniua  (in  Thes.  Heb. 
s.  v.  lUT'Tn)   applies  the  name  to  the  Darius  of  Daniel. 

We  have  then  the  declarations  of  Herodotus  and  Ct«3ias  that  Cyrus  made 
war  upon  Astyages,  look  him  captive,  and  then  reigned  over  Media ;  and 
our  other  witnesses,  Berosus  and  Abydenus  are  wholly  silent  as  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Median  empire.  The  appeal  to  later  writers,  such  as  Dio- 
nysius  Hal.,  Justin,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Sic.,  and  the  History  of  Bel,  which 
Lengerke  mates,  is  out  of  place,  because  it  is  the  mere  echo  of  the  earlier 
writers  just  named.  What  have  we  then  to  oppose  fo  this  ?  We  have  the 
whole  Cyropedia  throughout;  for  from  the  outset  (I.  5.  2),  the  formal  his- 
tory is  begun  of  Astyages'  death  and  of  OyaJtares  aa  his  son  and  successor  ; 
an^  the  history  of  this  last  personags  is  not  dropped,  until  we  come  almost 
to  the  very  close  of  the  Cyropedia.  Cyaxares  is  presented  as  giving  his 
daighter  in  marriage  to  Cyrus,  and  making  his  kingdom  her  dowry.  Of 
these  particulars  the  Scriptures  say  nothing,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  their 
object,  and  they  make  no  attempt  to  give  the  history  of  Persia.  But  that 
Cyrus  was  the  successor  of  Darius  the  Mede,  is  plainly  developed  in  5:  30. 
6:1.  9:1.  II;  1,  comp.  10;  1.  1:21.  That  jlsiycjes  cannot  be  meant  by  the 
Darius  in  question,  seems  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he  died  long  before  the 
taking  of  Babylon. 

Here  then  we  have  to  adjust  our  balance  as  before.  That  the  testimony 
is  apparently  contradictory,  no  one  can  hesitate  to  say.  Is  it  in  reality  so  ? 
This  (jaestion  deserves  a,  moment's  consideration. 

The  first  thing,  then,  to  be  inquired  after  is  :  Whether  either  Herodo- 
tus or  Ctesias  designed,  or  even  pretended,  to  give  a  complete  history 
of  Media,  Persia,  or  Babylon  ?  It  is  easy  to  answer  this  question.  The 
works  of  both  are  compilations  of  historical  anecdotes  and  interesting  stories; 
they  are  really  that  and  nothing  more.  To  use  the  words  of  fie^snius,  a 
critic  in  such  matters  of  very  high  rank :  "  Passing  by  men  of  moderate  tal- 
ents, Herodotus  is  wont  merely  to  mention  one  and  another  in  a  long  scries 
of  kings,  who  has  rendered  himself  more  eminent  His  history  of  Babylon, 
as  well  as  other  matters,  shows  this  ;  in  which  he  mentions  merely  the  queen 
Nitocris,  and  her  son  Labynetus  [Belshazzar],  passing  in  silence  all  other 
kings,  not  excGpting  even  Nebuchadnezzar  himself;"  Thes.  Heb.  s.  v. 
tjli'i'n  .  Nothing  is  plainer  to  the  critical  reader,  than  the  correctness  of 
this  judgment.  If  it  is  not  equally  applicable  to  Ctesias,  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  so ;  witness  his  total  omission  in  the  life  of  Cyrus,  of  his  conquest 
of  Babylon,  which  was  the  most  signal  act  of  his  whole  Ufe.  The  arga- 
ntentum  ex  silentio,  rarely  of  much  value,  would,  in  respect  to  these  histori- 
ans, be  little  short  of  an  absurdity.  That  they  have  omitted  Cyaxares  or 
Darius  the  Mede,  is  moat  probably  owing  to  his  insignificance  either  as  a 
king  or  as  a  general.  In  all  his  long  wars  in  Asia  Minor,  Cyrus,  his  ally, 
waa  the  actual  commimder  in  chief — the  rei^  Executive  of  the  anuy.  In  the 
IS* 
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attack  upon  Babylon,  Cyaxares  was  not  even  present ;  for  he  preferred  the 
enervating  pleasures  of  his  palace,  to  an  active  and  military  life.  Cyrus 
did  all  iu  taking  the  city  ;  he  made  nil  the  arrangements  after  the  capture  ; 
but  the  supremacy  was  still  theoretically  retained  by  Darius,  and  conceded 
lo  him  by  Cyrus.  In  the  very  last  book  of  the  Cyvopedia,  we  have  the 
attount  of  Cynia'  visit  to  Cyaxares,  after  the  splendid  conquest  of  Babylon ; 
on  which  cwcasion  the  Median  king  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife,  and  hia 
kingdom  for  her  dowry.  Lengerke,  in  order  to  show  that  Cyaxares  is  a 
mere  phantom,  alleges  that  all  the  arrangements  were  made  by  Cyrus,  at 
Babylon,  "  in  a  kingly  manner."  True  enough  ;  but  it  so  happens,  that 
these,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  pert^ned  to  military  occupation  and 
safety,  wore  made  ajier  Cyrus  had  received  his  dowry,  and  not  before.  I 
know  of  no  ancient  composition  that  affords  an  analogy  which  will  warrant 
the  supposition,  that  the  Cyropedia  is  a  book  of  pure  romance,  like  rnany  of 
our  modern  novels.  Fabulous  legends  of  gods,  and  demigods,  and  heroes,  are 
indeed  abundant,  but  the  whole  scope,  character,  and  design  of  these,  are  en- 
tirely different  from  those  of  a  regular  didactic  romance.  Nor  can  it  well  be 
shown,  that  the  plan  of  a  romance,  in  which  the  model  of  a  wise  and  brave 
prince  should  be  exhibited,  demanded  at  all  the  introduction  of  such  a 
character  as  that  of  Cyaxares.  Something  indeed  might  be  gained  on  the 
score  of  conlrast  between  him  and  Cyrus;  but  if  tlus  was  the  main  object 
of  Ihe  writer,  he  has  failed  to  give  much  efficacy  to  his  production,  since 
Cyaxares  Js  of  too  mixed  a  character  to  make  the  contrast  very  striking. 
If  it  was  true,  that  Cyrus  was  at  that  time  king  of  the  Medes,  and  this  by 
succeeding  Astyagea  directly,  would  it  not  have  made  the  picture  of  Ibe 
former  more  striking  and  magnificent,  had  Xenophon  presented  bim  in 
that  light,  and  still  as  exercising  great  moderation  and  humanity  ? 

On  the  whole,  the  direct  evidence  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Xenophon  to 
the  reality  of  a  Median  king  between  Astyages  and  Cyrus,  seems  to  me 
very  decidedly  to  outweigh  the  accounts  given  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  in 
respect  to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  Cyrus  became  king  of  Media  and 
Persia.  Herodotus  himself  states,  that  there  were  three  other  different  ac- 
counts of  Cyrus'  life  and  actions  besides  that  which  he  ^ves,  and  that 
he  merely  adopts  the  one  which  seemed  to  him  the  more  probable  ;  I.  9S. 
At  any  rate  the  story  of  Ctesias,  which  not  improbably  is  one  of  those  three, 
is  very  different  from  his ;  Xenophon  differs  widely  from  both ;  and  Aeschy- 
lus, in  his  Fersae,  appears  la  follow  another  account  differing  from  all  these. 
As  the  narration  of  Xenophon  presents  us  with  no  mythical  legends,  and 
no  absurdities  or  impossibilities,  it  has,  in  this  respect,  gi'eatly  the  advantage 
■over  those  of  his  rivals,  specially  over  that  of  Herodotus. 

I  venture  another  remark  here,  respecting  a  circumstance  which  I  have 
not  seen  fully  illustrated.  If  well  founded,  it  serves  to  confirm  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  we  have  arrived.  It  is  this,  viz.,  that  the  biblical  writers  seem 
to  accord  well  with  that  view  of  tiie  subject  before  us,  to  which  we  have 
^ven  the  preference.  In  Daniel  throughout  we  have  the  phraseology, 
Mudei  and  Persians,  showing,  by  this  order  of  the  words,  that  the  Medes 
take  the  lead  ;  Dan.  5:  28.  6:  9  (8).  8:  20.  In  Est.  10:  2  is  the  same  order, 
because  ancient  Chronicles  are  there  referred  to,  in  which  the  Medes  have 
the  precedence.  So  great  indeed  was  the  preeminence  of  the  Medes,  in 
earlier  times,  that  the  prophets  who  foretold  the  destruction  of  Babylon, 
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13  make  use  of  only  the  name  of  the  Medea,  in  order  to  designate 
the  invaders,  Isa.  13:  17.  Jer.  51;  11.  In  Jer.  25:  25,  "  the  kings  of  Elam 
(Persia),  and  the  kings  of  the  Medes"  are  mentioned  as  ahout  to  he  in- 
vaded by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  the  expression  here  being  merely  descriptive 
of  the  two  countries  with  their  rulers,  and  in  tie  order  of  their  local  prox- 
imity. In  like  way  is  Eiam  (Persia)  men^oned  alone  \a  Jer.  4D:  34,  where 
threatening  against  her  is  uttered ;  and  so  "  province  of  the  Medes"  means 
thecounft-jo/Aferfid,  inEzrafi:  2  and  2  K.  17:6.  In  Isa.  21:  2,  the  prophet 
calls  upon  both  Persia  and  Media  to  march  forth  to  the  destruction  of  Baby- 
lon. Beyond  a  doubt  he  regarded  them  as  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
attack.  But  this  is  the  only  passage,  in  the  older  writings,  where  Persia 
(Elam)  ia  put  before  Media.  We  cannot  lay  much  stress  on  the  position 
of  the  words  in  this  case,  however,  because  in  a  poetical  composition  such  aa 
Isa.  xxi,  assonance  with  the  "'Vs  which  precedes,  seems  to  be  the  obvious  rea- 
son ftv  placing  O^"'?  immediately  after  it.  On  the  contrary,  when  Ahasue- 
rus  (Xerxes)  ia  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  we  have  (and  very  naturally)  the 
order  of  names  thus:  "  Persia  and  Media;"  see  Est  1:  1,14,18,18.  The 
like  to  this  indeed  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Daniel  itself;  for  we  have 
Darius  the  Mede  6:  I  (5:  3l).  9:  1.  11:  1;  while  Cyrus,  his  successor,  is  not 
called  king  of  the  Medes,  but  Cyrus  king  of  Persia.  Throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures, then,  usage  as  to  names  is  conformed  to  the  state  of  facts.  This,  on 
the  whole,  seems  to  be  one  of  those  accidental  circumstances,  which  casts 
strong  light  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  narration  before  us.  If,  at  the  taking 
of  Babylon,  the  Medes  were  not  the  leading  and  paramount  power,  how 
comes  it  that  Isa.  13:  17  and  Jer.  51:  11,  speak  of  them  only  ?  But  all  is 
pl^n  and  obvious,  when  the  accounts  of  Daniel  and  Xenophon  arc  admitted. 

That  such  an  admission  has  been  general,  even  Lengerke  himself  concedes, 
p. 219.  Thus,inancienttimes,JosephnB,Jerome,Folychronius(inhisComm.); 
in  modern,  Venema,  Vitringa,  Grotins,  C.  B.  Michaelis,  Bertholdt,  Jahn, 
Heeren,  Uengstenbei^,  Havernick,  and  the  leading  men  among  the  Libe- 
ralista  themselves,  viz.  Eosenmneller,  GJesenius,  Winer  (often  and  most 
pointedly  in  his  Bib.  Lex.),  and  Knobel.  Few,  indeed,  have  ventured  upon 
the  experiment  of  denying  the  conclusion  which  has  been  stated  above. 
But  Lengerke  is  more  in  earnest  than  most  of  his  compeers,  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  Delenda  est  Carthago  seems  to  be  the  raoiia 
on  his  standard ;  and  what  cannot  be  accomplished  in  one  way,  must  needs 
be  accomplished  in  another. 

So  much  has  recently  been  said  and  written  on  the  romantic  character  of 
Xenophon's  Cyropedia,  and  on  the  superior  credit  due  to  Herodotus,  Cte- 
sias,  and  Berosus,  that  it  seems  to  be  necessary  here  to  subjoin  a  tew  con- 
siderations which  may  help  to  cast  a  stronger  light  on  the  results  of  the  pre- 
ceding discussion. 

That  the  Cyropedia  is  a  mere  and  simple  historical  narrative  in  all  its  parla 
and  specificadons,  no  intelligent  critical  reader  can  for  a  moment  believe. 
ThatXenophonhadapoiifico-dtdocfic  o6;'9C(in  view,whcnhe  wrote  the  book 
in  question,  cannot  be  reasonably  denied.  To  this  end,  very  much,  nay  even 
moat,  of  what  he  says  is  directed.  He  meant  to  teach  rulers  how  to  be  good, 
wise,  and  brave.  But  how  came  he,  at  a  period  when  Greece  was  still  filled 
with  the  most  bitter  reminiscences  of  Persia  and  oriental  invasions,  to  choose 
the  hero  of  his  work  from  that  feared  and  hated  country  ?     This  can  be 
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reasonably  accounted  for  on  no  other  ground,  than  that  Cyrus  was  an  emi- 
nent character,  and  indeed  a  very  different  man  from  Mm  whose  portrait 
is  sketched  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias.  Xenophon  had  hie  account,  doubt- 
less, from  Cyrus  the  younger,  with  whom  he  was  united,  or  from  others  in 
his  army ;  and  he  has  given  us  the  Persian  story  respecting  tie  first  Cyras. 
Herodotus,  (who  appears  never  to  have  been  in  Persia,  see  Blum,  Herod. and 
Ctcs.  p.  63  seq.),  has  given  us  the  Median  story ;  and  Ctesias  took  his  ac- 
count, as  be  tetls  us,  from  the  /iaailixai  Suf&eQoi  .  .  .  xaia  tiva  rofiov  avv- 
mayfihat  (Diod.  Sic,  II.  33),  i.  e.  the  regal  histories  composed  in  a  Hnd  of 
measure,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Boob  of  Kings  poetically  written ;  like  the 
Shah  Nameh  of  Firdusi  in  the  modern  Persian,  which  is  professedly  taken 
from  the  public  records ;  see  Blum,  Herod,  und  Ctesias.  s.  120  seq.,  and 
Malcolm's  Sketches  of  Perda,  chap.  XII.  Whether  this  King-hook  of  Cte- 
sias was  Persian  or  Median,  might  be  doubted.  But  be  that  aa  it  may, 
Xenophon,  with  his  nice  discernment  and  taste,  cannot  be  suppled  to  have 
chosen  a  hero  whose  character  was  in  bad  odor  among  the  Greeks ;  and 
such  must  have  been  the  case,  provided  the  Greeks  generally  gave  cre- 
dence to  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Cteaiaa.  The  very  fact  of  hia 
making  suuh  a,  selection,  shows  that  different  views  were  current  among 
his  countrymen  ;  and  at  all  events  we  know  that  the  credit  of  Cteaias  was 
very  low  among  them. 

That  Xenophon,  in  pursuit  of  bis  special  object,  has  thrown  around  the 
main  figures  of  his  picture  a  great  variety  of  drapery,  which  is  merely  acci- 
dental, or  rather,  which  is  the  production  merely  of  his  own  inventive  and 
luxuriant  imagination,  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt.  The  book  is 
filled  with  conversations,  harangues,  communications  by  letter  or  mandate, 
and  the  like.  Indeed  these  make  a  large  part  of  it,  and  constitute  by  far 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  portions  of  the  work.  Who  would 
think,  for  a  moment,  of  giving  histoni.al  rcalitj  to  all  th«ie  I  Some  apo- 
thegms, witty  or  wise  sayings  striking  repartees  and  the  like  tiadition 
may  in  fact  have  preserved  for  this  is  usual  m  respect  to  diatingmshed 
men  after  their  death.  All  thit  cilia  for  remark  in  lespect  to  m'ltter  of 
this  sort  is,  that  Xenophon  has  maintained  a  wonderful  consiatencj  and 
appropriateness  in  all  these  with  respect  to  the  per  ona  to  whom  tbej  be 
long.  Such  narratives,  moreo(er  as  that  A  Abradatas  Panthea  ind 
Avaspea  (Lib.  YL),  have  unquestionably  received  much  of  then  eostuaie 
from  the  Grecian  artist.  Such  incidents  also  as  those  in  respect  to  Go- 
bryas  and  Gadataa,  have  been  moulded  bj  his  skilful  band  But  how  all 
this  can  prove  or  even  render  it  probable,  that  the  mbatantial  part  of  such 
narrations  is  not  matter  offset,  I  am  not  able  to  see.  One  single  question 
would  seem  to  place  these  and  the  like  matters  on  their  proper  basis ;  and  this 
ia  ;  Have  not  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Livy,  nay  all  ancient  historians,  in- 
troduced speeches  and  conversations  everywhere,  and  in  like  manner? 
Have  they  not  adorned,  more  or  less  according  to  their  ability,  the  accounts 
they  give  df  interesting  occurrencea  ?  And  are  all  these  writers  nothing 
more  than  romancers,  whose  historical  credit  has  no  good  foundation  ? 
This  question,  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  would  seem  to  settle  the  gene- 
ral account  of  this  matter,  on  a  basis  that  cannot  well  be  shaken. 

In  modem  times,  we  regard  it  aa  a  capital  defect  ii 
ing  to  be  historical,  if  it  departs  widely  from  the  truth,  and  ii 
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it  does  not  keep  somewhat  closely  (o  historical  verity.  We  allow  all  possible 
scope  for  the  writer  to  indulge  his  descriptive  powers,  in  the  development 
of  character,  as  to  minor  circumstances.  Bat  we  do  not  not  allow  Lim  to 
represent  to  ns  the  peaceful  end  of  a  man,  at  hig  own  home,  who  died  on 
the  battle  field  in  consequence  of  aggressions  upon  hia  neighbors.  In  an- 
cient times,  a  plan  of  romance  which  is  throughout  a  mere  offspring  of  fic- 
tion, is  not  to  be  found.  If  Xenophon  wrote  such  a  book,  he  anticipated 
the  natural  course  of  things,  by  more  tlian  a  thousand  years.  "  The  ancient 
Greek  historians,"  says  a  recent  and  very  sagacious  critic  (Blum),  "  even 
where  they  choose,  like  Xenophon  in  his  Cyropedia,  to  indulge  tiieir  in- 
ventive fancy,  attach  themselves,  if  possible,  to  some  historical  narration ;" 
(Herod,  nnd  Ctes,  s.  176).  This  writer  adverts  to  a  signal  instance  of  this 
in  Xenophon  himself.  In  Cyrop.  Lib.  III.,  the  author  introduces  a  notable 
story  of  Tigranes,  the  prince  of  Armenia,  a  character  unknown  to  all  other 
Greek  writers;  of  course  one  at  the  mention  of  whose  name  some  recent 
critics  exclaim :  R&mance  !  Yet  Moses  of  Chorene  (I.  23),  says  "  that  this 
same  Tigranes  excelled  all  the  kings  of  Armenia  in  bravery  and  in  intelli- 
gence ;"  to  which  he  adds  a  copious  recitation  of  his  virtues  and  his  deeds. 
Must  we  not  conclude,  then,  that  Xenophon,  on  his  march  through  Arme- 
nia at  the  head  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  collected  the  facts  respecting  Tigranes 
from  old  songs,  ballads,  and  tales  ;  the  very  sources  from  which  Mosea  of 
Chorene  drew  his  information  ?  And  may  we  not  —  or  rather,  must  we 
not  —  reasonably  conclude,  that  Xenophon  obtained  his  views  of  Cyrus  in 
like  manner  among  the  Persians  ? 

That  this  author  has  held  the  reins  of  his  historical  Muse  loosely,  and 
purposely  omitted  some  of  the  usual  accompaniments  of  history,  at  least  of 
anch  history  as  he  writes  in  his  Anabasis  and  Hellenics,  is  plain  to  every 
observing  reader.  For  example ;  time  and  place  receive  comparatively 
very  little  attention  from  him.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  when 
he  wrote,  there  was,  as  yet,  no  fixed  era.  So  again,  in  the  closing  part  of 
his  work  (VIII.  6),  a  single  paragraph  is  all  that  Xenophon  bestows  on 
Cyrus'  conquest  of  Egypt  and  all  the  neighboring  counlries.  His  work 
was  done,  when  he  had  seated  his  hero  on  the  throne  of  all  hither  and 
middle  Asia,  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  display  of  his  skill,  his  bravery, 
and  his  power. 

But  to  draw  the  conclusion  from  all  this,  that  Cyaxares,  who  mingles 
with  the  whole  work  from  beginning  to  end,  is  a  mere  flgment  of  Xeno- 
phon's  imagination,  seems  very  strange,  and,  if  1  may  say  it,  very  uncriti- 
cal. What  purposes  of  fictiou  which  the  writer  had  in  view,  does  Cyaxares 
answer  to?  He  serves  no  good  purpose,  either  of  contrast  or  of  example; 
or  if  subservient  to  either  purpose  it  is  only  In  a  slight  degree  to  that  of 
contrast.  He  is  an  insignificant  character  at  the  most.  Would  Xenophon's 
genius  have  created  such  afancy-actoras  this  is?  In  fact,  if  he  is  really  any- 
thing, he  is  a  kind  of  mar-plot  of  the  work  —  a  puppet  gaudily  dressed,  but 
saying  nothing,  and  doing  nothing,  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  writer.  The 
advocates  of  pure  romance  here  seem  to  be  nonplus'd  by  the  principles  of 
aesthetics.  Xenophon  was  one  of  the  last  men  to  offend  in  this  particular; 
and  Cyaxares  must  either  have  been  better  or  worse,  if  he  was  a  creation 
of  Xenophon's  fancy.  Cui  bono  ?  is  a  question,  which  the  advocates  of  en- 
tire jSciton  in  Xenophon  have  never  yet  answered,  in  respect  to  Cyaxares. 
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I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  impression  from  the  reading  of  XenopLon, 
that  the  character  in  question  was  forced  upon  him  by  historical  fact,  pre- 
served ill  songs,  records,  and  traditions ;  and  that  otherwise  such  a  charac- 
ter would  never  have  made  its  appearance  in  the  Cyropedia.  At  the 
very  outset  of  his  work  (I.  1.  6)  he  states,  after  drawing  some  general  out- 
lines of  his  hero,  that  he  had  raorfe  inquiry  respecting  his  birth,  disposition, 
education,  and  art  of  governing.  He  then  adds ;  "  Whatever  I  have  learned, 
or  think  I  knoyi,  concerning  Mm,  I  shall  endeavor  to  relate."  In  VIIL  5. 
28,  he  refutes  those  koyonoioi,  who  assert  that  Cyaxares  gave  his  sister  to 
Cyrus  as  a  wife,  strenuously  maintaining  that  it  was  his  daughter.  Such 
passages  show,  that,  as  to  historical  occurrences,  he  meant  to  keep  within 
the  bounds  of  a  narrator,  and  not  to  roam  at  large  with  a  mere  romancer. 
Add  to  all  this,  the  entire  freedom  of  the  whole  work  from  all  that  is  my- 
thic, and  extravagant,  and  incredible ;  a  circumstance  which  speaks  loudly 
as  to  its  historical  character.  Could  a  pure  work  of  romance,  or  one  com- 
posed from  fables,  have  well  assumed  such  a  character? 

This  last  suggestion  obliges  me,  for  a  moment,  lo  allude  to  the  character- 
istics of  those,  who  are  appealed  lo  as  proper  historians  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  and  whose  account  is  received  by  critics  like  Lengerke,  as  alto- 
gether worthy  of  more  credit  than  that  of  Xenophon.  A  candid  man,  well 
versed  in  matters  of  aniiquity,  cannot  possibly  road  the  narration  of  Hero- 
dotus, without  an  instinctive  conviction  of  its  mythic  nature.  The  whole 
tenor  of  the  story  aboat  his  birth  and  marvellous  escape  from  death ;  of 
Harpagus,  and  the  shepherd,  and  the  Thyestean  feast  prepared  for  the  for- 
mer fay  Astyages ;  and  after  all  this,  the  conducting  of  the  army  against 
Cyrus  committed  to  this  same  Harpagus  ;  are  (to  speak  with  Vitringa,  in 
Ea.  I.  p.  548)  nai  orAy  paradoxa,  but  jiapoflojoiwin  omnia.  So  the  whole 
view  which  Herodotus  takes  of  the  Pe  s'an  poverty  and  destitntion  of  all 
that  belongs  to  wealth  and  luxury      d  before  they  subdued 

Croesus  and  the  Lydians,  is  entirel  te       w   h  his  other  represen- 

tation, viz.,  that  they  were  already  mast  &    d  a  when  they  engaged 

in  this  expedition,  in  which  coun       w      g  ffluence  and  splenilor. 

Last  of  all,  the  final  attack  of  Cyru  h    S      h        Massagetaa,  the  man- 

ner in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  p  rt   ul  h      iolent  death  of  Cyrus, 

and  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  hio  corpse  was  treated  by  the  Scythian 
queen  Tomyris,  are  not  only  in  themselves  altogether  improbable,  but  they 
are  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  Cyrus'  remans  were  deposited  in  his  well 
known  tomb  at  Pasargadae,  and  found  there  by  Ariatobulus,  an  officer  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  deputized  to  examine  into  the  alleged  robbery  of 
that  tomb.  Thither  Alexander  himself  repaired  and  ordered  everything 
to  be  restored  as  far  as  possible.  This  story  is  toid  by  Strabo  (XIV.),  by 
Arrian  (Exped.  Alex.  VI.  29),  and  by  Q.  Curtiua  in  his  Life  of  Alexan- 
der i  and  in  all,  it  is  circumstantially  related,  and  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  account  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  death  of  Cyrus.  An  explicit  state- 
ment is  made,  that  a  guard  and  lamps  and  sacrifices  had  been  regularly 
established  there  ever  since  the  time  of  Cambyses,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Cyrus.  This  circumstance,  moreover,  teaches  us  how  to  dispose  of  the 
narration  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (IL  \i),  that  Cyrus  was  taken  prisoner  in  a 
battle  against  the  Amazons,  and  by  their  queen  condemned  to  crucifixion, 
by  which  he  actually  perished.    Ctesias  assigns  to  him  a  still  different 
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death.  Cyrus  gives  battle  to  the  Derbici ;  b  wounded  hy  an  Indian,  (the 
Indians  were  allies  of  the  Derbici)  ;  and  he  dies  the  third  day  afterwards, 
Pereica,  §  8.  Ctesiaa  adds,  that  his  body  was  sent  to  Persia  and  buried 
there  by  Cambysea  hia  son,  ih.  §  9.  Lucian  (de  Longaevis)  makei  him  live 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  Of  all  these  accounts,  only  that  of  Ctesias  is  re- 
concilable with  the  place  of  his  tomb,  and  with  the  fact  that  not  only  his  retica 
were  found  there  by  Alexander,  but  alao  a  definite  inscription  upon  the 
monument  which  related  to  him.  We  have  then  to  choose  between  him 
and  Xenophon.  I  see  not  how  we  can  hesitate  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  latter.  If  we  arc  met  again  with  the  salutation  of  romance,  why  is  it 
any  more  to  Xenophoo'a  purpose,  we  may  reply,  to  let  him  die  in  peace, 
than  to  represent  him  as  falling  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  defence 
of  his  country  — the  place  of  all  others,  where  heroes  of  the  Grecian  stamp 
wished  to  die  ?  Nelson  died  juat  where,  if  not  when,  he  wished  of  all 
things  to  die,  i.  e.  in  the  arms  of  victory  ;  and  victory,  according  to  Ctesias, 
was  connected  with  the  wound  and  death  of  Cyrus,  for  the  Derbici  met 
with  a  signal  defeat. 

Plutarch,  Aristotle,  Lucian,  Arrian,  Strabo,  and  others  among  the  an- 
cients, accuse  Ctesias  loudly  of  narrating  fabulous  and  incredible  stories. 
Partially  Herodotus  also  has  a  share  in  their  censure.  Bahr  has  examined 
the  subject  at  length  in  the  Preface  to  his  Ctesias.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
M  pursue  it  here.  Bnt  I  may  add  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  best  edi- 
tor both  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  who  has  yet  appeared.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  difference  between  the  narrations  of  Ctesias  and  Herodotus,  re- 
specting the  death  of  Cyrus ;  and  he  says :  "  That  I  may  be^n  with  the 
narration  of  Herodotus,  I  will  speak  openly  what  I  think.  It  is  not  want- 
ing in  tragical  ornament ;  and  in  this  way  Herodotus  has  adorned  other 
things  respecting  Cyrus,  beautifully  imagined  according  to  the  lofty  con- 
ceptions of  the  Greeks;"  (Bahr  in  Ctes.  p.  11.)  In  this  judgment,  he  says, 
Osiander  accords ;  and  he  then  appeals  to  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Pasargadae 
as  contradicting  Herodotus'  account  of  Cyrus'  death. 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose,  that  it  is  my  design  to  discredit  either  Hero- 
dotus or  Ctesias,  where  they  give  facts  within  their  knowledge,  or  which 
are  derived  from  authentic  sources.  But  when  Herodotus  relates  the  mi/- 
thic  and  the  marvellous,  (which  ia  not  very  unfrequent),  he  nearly  always 
tells  us  his  sources,  (as  he  does  in  the  case  of  Cyrus),  and  contents  himself 
with  the  office  of  merely  reporting  what  is  told  him.  This  is  honest  and 
upright  i  nor  should  I  scruple  to  assign  to  him  a  character  corresponding 
to  these  qualities.  Ctesias,  however,  has  less  scruples,  and  often  tells  sto- 
ries which  he  expects  will  surprise  the  reader,  excito  his  wonder,  and  serve 
to  entertain  him.  The  monstrosity  of  many  of  his  statements  respecting 
the  Assyrian  Semiramis,  and  concerning  many  things  that  he  saw  in  India, 
no  one  can  fail  to  notice  who  reads  him  critically. 

No  Grecian  feble  of  the  origin  of  Minerva  or  of  Venus  surpasses  his  ge- 
netic account  of  Semiramis,  as  related  in  Diod,  Sic.  H,  4.  When  Ninus 
dies,  Semiramis,  as  he  tells  us,  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  nine 
stadia  in  height  [^^  1^  mile]  ;  which,  he  asserts,  was  still  standing,  (viz. 
when  he  wrote),  so  long  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  This  same  Se- 
miramis, moreover,  builds  Babylon,  with  sixty  miles  of  wall  around  it  300 
feet  high,  in  one  year.    When  she  makes  war  on  India,  inasmuch  as  Meso- 
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potamiahad  no  elepianta,  she  makes  300,000  Tnock-eUpkatiU  out  of  the  stuffed 
skins  of  so  many  black  oxen  ;  she  collects  3,000,000  footmen,  500,000  horse- 
men, and  100,000  chariots  of  war.  To  finish  her  story,  she  flies  away  at 
last  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  and  never  renppears. —  All  this  without  any 
caution  to  the  reader  !  And  then,  the  gross  errors  in  topography  I  Asca- 
lou  (in  Palestine)  has  a  large  lake  near  it,  into  which  the  mother  of  Semi- 
ramis  casts  and  drowns  herself,  Diod.  II.  4.  Nineveh  is  often  and  always 
placed  on  the  Euphrates,  §  7  seq.  These  are  only  mere  specimens.  What^ 
ever  now  Ctesias,  or  his  supporters,  may  say  of  his  drawing  his  accounia 
from  the  Suf&iQUi  ^aaihxai,  we  cannot  well  supjiose,  that  a  man  horn  and 
brought  up  at  no  great  distance  from  Asealon  could  be  a  very  accurate 
observer,  who  could  believe  that  there  was  a  great  lake  near  that  town  ; 
and  what  can  be  said  to  apologize  for  the  gross  ignorance  of  geography 
manifested  in  placing  Nineveh  on  the  Euphrates  ?  BShr  labors  somewhat  to 
soften  this  matter ;  but  this  is  done  by  appealing  to  other  writers  who  as- 
sert the  like,  but  who  were  themselves  in  all  probability  led  by  Ctesias, 
Ctes.  p.  391.  Not  so  Wessuling  ;  "  Ctesias,"  says  ho,  "  places  this  eity  on 
the  Euphrates,  tmpi  errore ;"  Notae  in  Diod.  II.  7.  Yet  a  direct  design  lo 
mislead  cannot  justly  be  attributed,  I  apprehend,  to  Ctesias.  He  may  be 
(rusted,  where  there  is  probable  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject-matter, and  no  inherent  improbability ;  hut  tis  love  of  the  marvellous, 
his  apparent  desire  to  produce  astonishment  and  wonder  in  his  readers,  and 
his  evident  lack  of  geographical  knowledge,  render  it  necessary  io  read 
him  with  caution,  and  not  unfrequently  with  distrust.  Blum  (ut  sup.  p. 
120  seq.)  has  shown,  at  last,  the  probable  ground  of  Ctesias'  fabulous  as- 
pect, viz.  that  the  Siqi9iQat  ^aifdutal  from  which  he  drew,  were,  like  the 
ShaJi-Nameh,  poetical  ballads  in  commemoration  of  tings.  The  Persians 
and  other  Orientals  had  their  poets  laureate ;  and  Ctesias  has  given  us  some 
of  the  fruits  of  their  poetic  tmaginaljons,  in  respect  to  their  ancient  kings 
and  heroes. 

It  is  but  jast  and  proper,  that  all  these  things  should  be  taken  into  the 
estimation,  when  we  make  a  comparison  between  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Bible  and  Xenophon  on  the  othor.  Xcnophon  is 
perfectly  sober.  He  had  good  opportunity  to  study  the  Persians  and  their 
affairs.  He  brought  to  this  study  a  mind  of  the  first  order.  The  Hebi^ews, 
of  all  the  western  Asiatic  nations,  had  most  occasion  to  know,  and  must 
have  best  known,  Babylon  at  the  time  of  its  fall,  and  those  concerned  with 
bringing  about  its  fa!!.  There  is  therefore  a  sti-ong  presumption,  that 
they  have  given  us  a  narration  in  regard  to  those  subjects  which  is  worthy 
of  credit. 

An  accidental  passage,  in  Aeschylus,  which  I  have  not  yet  adduced,  serves 
strongly  t«  confirm  the  account  as  given  by  Xenophon  and  the  book  of 
Daniel.  In  his  Persae,  the  ghost  of  Darius  is  introduced,  and  among  other 
things  he  gives  an  account  of  the  gradual  conquest  of  hither  and  middle 
Asia  by  the  Mcdo-Persian  arms.     The  passage  runs  thus  ; 

MijSos  yoQ  ijji  0  jipraios  iiytfiwr  aiQaTov, 
"AUoi  5  ixelvov  noli  loS"  i'Qfov  i'lvvat, 
<Pqirtq  ya^  mijov  ■ffvfi'av  ijiciKOirijd^oir. 
Tyhof  5'  an   ttiiov  Kv^og,  ivSai/iav  avng.  x.  i.  I. 
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That  13 :  "A  Mede  [Astyngos]  was  the  firstleader  of  llie  army ;  the  second, 
his  son  rCyaxares],  carried  on  the  work  ;  for  understanding  guided  hia 
purpose.  The  third,  after  him,  was  Cyrus,  a  fortunate  man,"  etc. ;  Pers. 
765  seq.  Lengerke  dispenses  with  this  passage,  by  asliing  how  the  eulogy 
of  Cyaxares,  in  the  third  line,  would  fit  the  Cyaxares  of  Xenophon  ;  and 
hy  remarliing,  that  Aeschylus  was  probably  in  the  same  plight  with  those 
oriental  writers,  who,  since  the  establishment  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Kayani- 
dae,  know  of  only  two  {generic)  royal  names,  Kaioobad  and  Ktukawus. 
But  is  this  a  satisfactory  answer,  in  respect  to  such  a  man  as  Aeschylus  ? 
Born  within  some  three  or  four  years  after  the  death  of  Cynis  (B.  C.  525), 
in  an  elevated  statjon  of  society  and  probably  of  royal  descent,  he  mingled 
in  the  fiercest  contests  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persian  invaders,  and 
fonght  in  person  at  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Plataea,  as  also  In  the  sea- 
fights  of  Ariemisium  and  Salamis  01  the  latter  he  has  gn  in  a  picture  in 
immortal  verse,  in  his  Persae  Could  a  man  like  bim  not  inferior  in  talent 
to  any  Greek  poet  that  ever  wielded  the  pen  and  peraonall)  connetted 
with  all  the  great  battles  ol  his  country  with  the  Persians  be  ignorant  of 
what  had  passed  in  their  country  the  ^  er)  generation  before  he  was  bom  ? 
It  is  allowed  by  all  competent  judgeo  that  he  has  in  1  s  Persae  the  only 
Greek  play  that  makes  a  foreign  ground  its  ba  is  giien  a  truly  onental 
picture,  which  shows  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  oriental  matters 
Yet  this  same  Aeschylus  has  given  the  su(  e  sion  of  kings  as  Xenophon 
gives  it,  and  in  entire  accordance  vnth  what  the  book  of  Daniel  de  lares 
Weil  did  Bertholdt  (Comm  oil  Dan  )  and  Geseniua  in  his  Thesaurus  (art 
3il^^]i),  appeal  to  this  eviden  e  as  Lonclusive  igainst  the  silence  of  He- 
rwlotus  and  Ctesias,  in  respei-t  to  a  Median  successor  of  Astyages 

As  to  Berosus,  there  is  nothing  to  decide  the  question  It  v  tiue  that 
he  names  Cyrus  merely  as  the  LOnqueror  of  Babylon  But  this  he  was  de 
facto;  and  Darius  never  seems  to  have  been  in  agent  in  the  matter  in 
any  such  way  as  to  draw  him  into  special  noti  e  Beside  he  was  iai  ad 
vanced  in  years,  and  held  even  nominal  dom  nion  but  for  a  short  period 
and  this  he  committed  to  the  attue  minagement  ot  Cyrus  Nothing  ot 
any  importance,  then,  against  our  position  tan  be  brought  from  this  quarter 
'  But  Xenophon,'  says  Lengerke  i  not  to  be  credited  in  his  Cyropedia 
because  in  his  Anabasis,  which  is  all  sober  historj,  he  contradicti  the  idea, 
that  Cyrus  took  in  a  peaceful  manner  the  dominion  of  the  Medes ;  for  he 
says  (Anab.  III.  4.  8),  that  when  the  Perwan  king  took  the  dominion  of  the 
Medes,  he  attacked  the  city  of  Larissa  [belonging  to  Media],  but  could  not 
take  it.  AgaiOjin  Anab.  III.  4.  ll,itissMd  of  Mespila  [another  Median  city], 
that '  a  Median  queen  fled  thither  when  the  Medes  lost  their  dominion  by 
reason  of  the  Persians.'  But  since  Media,  like  Persia,  was  made  up  of  many 
different  tribes  and  clans,  who  all  had  their  chiefs,  what  is  there  improbable 
in  the  suppOMtion,  that  when  the  government  passed  to  Cyrus,  some  of 
these  chiefs,  having  very  strongly  fortified  cities,  set  up  for  themselves, 
and  refused  allegiance  to  the  new  king  Cyrus  ?  That  some  queen  of  Cy- 
axares, disliking  his  dowry  to  Cyrus,  should  have  fled  to  one  of  these  cities, 
iTOuld  be  no  strange  occurrence. 

If  any  results  of  chronology  can  be  depended  on,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
suppose  that  Astyages  was  an  important  actor,  during  the  period  of  Cyrus' 
active  services,  which  continued  for  some  thirty  years.     Aaty^es  died  about 
14 
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560.  Cyrus  took  Babylon  about  538—539  B.  C, !.  e.  twenty-two  years 
after  the  death  of  Astyages.  The  probability  of  an  inlermediate  king  is 
therefore  very  great.  Lengerke  says,  that '  to  make  room  for  this  shadowy 
king,  Xenophon  has  cot  oft'  twenty-two  years  from  Cyrus'  reign,  which  was 
twenty-nine  according  to  Herodotus,  and  thirty  aecording  to  Ct^sias.'  But 
this  difficulty  ia  easily  solved.  The  two  latter  reckon  from  the  time  when 
Cyrus  took  the  chief  command  of  the  Persian  forces,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  in  Asia  Minor,  while  Xenophon  counts  only  upon  his  universal 
empire,  after  the  death  of  Cyaxarea. 

Some  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  testimony  of  Suidas  (s.  v.  SagnxS^),  of 
the  Scholiast  to  Aristoph.  Ecclea,  and  of  Harpocration,  that  the  coin  lis-i-ix 
(mentioned  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah)  is  older  than  Darius  Hystaspis.  If  so, 
it  not  improbably  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Darius  mentioned  in  Dan.  6:  1. 
But  as  this  Persian  name  means  king ;  and  as  Herodotus  (lY-  166)  denies 
that  the  Persians  had  any  coined  money  before  the  time  of  Darius  Hystas- 
pis,  some  doubt  may  be  felt  in  regard  to  reliance  upon  this  argument. 

Finally,  (for  this  Note  already  too  much  protracted  must  come  to  a  close), 
I  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  matter  before 
us.  It  would  ai^e  a  very  incompetent  view  of  the  whole  subject,  if  any- 
one should  assert  this.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  our  difficulties  are  no 
greater  here,  than  they  are  in  respect  to  many  a  question  pertaining  to 
Assyrian,  Median,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  history.  For  the  first  three, 
we  are  dependent  on  Herodotus  and  Ctesias;  for  of  other  anthers  we  have 
only  mere  fragments,  mainly  preserved  in  Josephus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius.  Nothing  cHn  be  more  diverse,  than  some  of 
the  most  important  nai'ratives  in  Herodotus  and  Ctesias.  All  attempts  to 
reconcile  them  are  beyond  question  fruitless;  e.  g.  Herodotus  repreaenta 
the  Assyrian  empire  as  lasting  520  years  ;  Ctesias,  as  continuing  1305  ;  the 
former  makes  the  Median  empire  to  have  six  kings  and  to  continne  150 
years,  the  latter  gives  to  it  nine  kings  and  more  than  282  years.  And  so 
of  many  other  matters.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  writers  must  have 
drawn  iVom  very  ditfei-ent  sources,  and  that  these  were  used  with  little,  or 
at  least  without  any  effectual,  critical  discrimination. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  things  lo  be  kept  in  view  is,  that  silence 
or  an  omusioti  in  respect  to  this  fact  or  that,  is  a  most  slippery  and  feeble 
foundation  to  build  upon.  AU  accounts  of  those  ancient  times  are  mere 
historical  anecdotes,  selected  mostly  with  a  view  to  e0ecl  upon  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  In  a  modified  sense,  this  remark  applies  to  the  O.  Test,  history. 
It  ia  a  series  of  historical  narradona  reapetting  interesting  events  or  )ier- 
Bons,  but  it  is  not  a  full  and  minute  history,  and  it  makes  no  pretensions  to 
being  a  complete  historical  record.  I  cannot  argue,  therefore,  from  the 
silence  of  the  book  of  Chronicles  about  certain  facts  related  in  the  book  of 
Kings,  that  these  facts  are  not  true.  In  like  manner,  I  cannot  argue  from 
the  silence  of  the  Bible,  or  of  Xenophon,  about  a  battle  before  the  walls  of 
Babylon  between  Cyrus  and  the  last  Babylonian  king,  that  there  was  no 
battle.  Berosus  and  Herodotus  bolh  assert  that  such  a  battle  was  fought; 
but  Abydenus  (Chron.  Euseb.  I.  10)  says  not  a  word  of  it,  in  his  account 
of  the  capture  of  Babylon.  If  Herodotus  and  Berosus  contradict  Daniel 
and  Xenophon,  aa  Lengerke  declares,  then  do  they  contradict  Abydenus 
also.    And  what  shall  be  said  of  Ctesias,  who  does  not  even  advert  to  the 
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conquest  of  Babylon  at  all  ?  It  is  indeed  no  contraiUction  of  one  author, 
wlipn  another  has  omitted  to  record  what  he  has  recorded.  The  Bible  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  life  of  Cyrus,  excepting  in  bis  relation  to  the  Jews; 
much  less  does  it  give  the  whole  history  of  Babylon.  The  omission  of  Cy- 
rus' battle,  as  mentioned  above,  was  of  course  to  be  espected,  and  is  no  in- 
congruity. As  to  Xenophon,  we  might  well  suppose,  that  the  Cyropedia 
would  have  described  the  contest  in  question,  because  it  makes  for  the 
glory  of  the  hero.  But  this  historian  has  given  a  mere  skeWh  of  the  march 
of -Cyrus  from  Sardis  to  Babylon  (VII.  4),  and  he  mentions  only,  that 
on  that  march  he  overthrew  the  Phrygians,  the  Cappadocians,  and  the 
Arabians.  As  these  were  in  league  with  Babylon,  or  at  any  rate  cooperat- 
ing with  it,  it  may  be  that  the  bailie  in  question  is  included  in  this  brief 
notice.  All  the  conquests  of  Cyrus,  moreover,  subsequent  to  that  of  Baby- 
lon, are  merely  touched  upon  by  Xenophon,  in  a  single  paragraph,  (VIII. 
G).  We  can  no  more  give  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  such  an  omission  ex- 
ists in  Xenophon,  than  we  can  why  Ctesias  omitted  all  mentjon  of  Cyrus' 
conquest  of  Babylon.  Everywhere  in  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  such  omis- 
siom:  abound.  But  to  represent  BeroHus  and  Herodotus  wlio  mention  the 
battle  in  question,  as  contradicting  Xenophon  and  Daniel  who  mention  it 
not,  (as  Lengerke  does),  seems  to  be  hardly  consistent  with  either  criti- 
cal candor  or  proper  discrimination.  To  appeal  to  Isa.  13:  14,  17,  as 
testifying  to  the  battle  in  question  (p.  217),  when  it  is  a  mere  general  and 
poetic  picture  of  subjugation,  and  also  to  fea.  42:  13  as  confirming  this,  only 
adds  new  proof  that  this  writer  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Ddenda  est 
Carthago. 

In  fine,  one  must  be  cautious,  as  to  great  confidence  in  any  particular 
statement  of  Herodotus  or  Ctesias,  in  respect  to  very  remote  times  and 
oriental  countries.  That  Herodotus  acknowledges  three  dilferent  accounts 
of  Cyrus,  besides  his  own,  and  that  with  him  it  is  a  mere  choice  between 
traditions,  is  replete  with  instruction.  That  Ctesias  drew  from  heroic  and 
regal  songs,  i.  e.  old  baliads,  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass, 
as  one  of  the  most  acute  critics  on  the  sources  of  the  histories  in  question 
has  said,  "  that  should  any  one  attempt  to  force  an  agreement  between 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  forthwith  the  result  of  all  bis  laborious  efforts  is 
found  impinging  against  other  stories  respecting  the  same  object,  which 
make  no  less  claim  to  tell  the  truth  than  those  on  which  he  has  relied ; 
Blum,  Herod,  and  Ctes.  s.  330.  So  Wesseling  has  often  acknowledged  the 
impossibility  of  reconciling  Ctesias  and  Herodotus  in  his  Notes  on  Diod. 
Sic.  II.  Biihr,  by  far  the  most  able  of  all  the  editors  of  the  works  of  both 
those  ancient  historians,  has  said,  again  and  again,  that  all  efforts  to  recon- 
cile them  seem  to  be  nothing  more  in  amount  than  olearrt  et  operant  per- 
dere ;  a  judgment,  in  my  view,  unquestionably  just. 

Shall  we  then,  where  such  authors  are  contradicted  by  Xenophon  and 
the  Scriptures,  credit  them,  or  either  of  them,  in  preference  to  consistent, 
sober,  consentaneous  authorities  ?  This  is  at  last  the  simple  question.  Len- 
gerke decides  for  the  former ;  my  reason  and  judgment  j ' 
the  latter. 
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CIIAPTEE  VI. 

[Dorins,  being  possessed  of  the  whole  empiie  of  hither  Asia,  sets  over  it  ISO  Sa- 
irapR  1(1  res"lnie  its  affairs.  Tlicse  were  Euporinicnded  bv  three  Praefccis ;  and  of 
these  Drniic]  was  chief.  The  king,  beeause  of  hisqanlitiesandsenieos.wasdesirons 
to  mnke  him  s.  leading  officer  over  the  whole  rcnlm,  i.  e.  Satrap  of  the  Satraps  or 
■chief  Satrttp ;  vs.  1—3.  Daniel's  under  officers  of  both  grades  were  envious  toward 
him,  and  desirous  of  degrading  and  ruining  him,  but  they  <;ould  find  nolhing  in  his 
■official  conduct  on  which  they  could  lay  hold  for  this  purpose.  They  there/ore  dc- 
■vised  a  scheme  to  entrap  him,  on  tbe  ground  of  his  religious  duties,  vs.  4,  5.  They 
petBnaded  Daiius  to  make  a  decree,  that  no  request  should  bo  made  of  God  or  man, 
for  thirty  days,  except  of  the  kingalone;  vs.  6— 9.  Danie!,  with  full  knowledge  of 
ithia,  worshipped,  as  usual,  in  his  chomlier,  where  he  conld  be  seen  by  oriiers  through 
the  window  of  his  apartment;  v.  10.  His  aci.'users  who  were  on  the  watch,  inform 
the  king,  and  urge  the  execution  of  tiie  statute  that  had  been  made,  the  penalty  of 
which  was  to  be  cast  into  a  den  of  lions;  vs.  10—18  The  king  is  greatly  distressed 
by  tlie  information  respecting  Daniel,  and  seeks  for  some  expedient  to  justify  him  in 
his  release,  but  he  finds  none.  The  accusers  retnrn,  and  urge  the  enccntion  of  the 
5)etialty;  to  which  tiie  king  feels  himself  obliged  to  assent;  14—16.  The  den  of 
the  lions  is  closed  upon  Daniel  and  scaled;  and  the  king  goes  mourning  to  his 
abode;  vs.  17, 18.  The  kingafter  anight  of  agitation,  goes  early  in  the  morning  to 
the  den ;  calls  aload  to  Daniel ;  and  is  answered  by  him  with  an  account  of  his  safe- 
ty ;  vs.  19 — 22.  The  king  orders  Daniel  to  be  taken  from  the  den,  and  his  aecnscrs 
and  their  families  to  he  thrown  into  it;  vs.  23,  24.  Darius  issues  a  proclamation, 
iliftt  the  God  of  Daniel  should  he  feared  and  reverenced,  because  of  the  wonders 
which  he  had  done ;  vs.  26,  27.  Daniel  remains  in  favor  with  the  king,  and  after- 
wards with  Cyras;  v. 28,] 

( I )  And  Darius  the  Medo  took  tlie  kingdom,  when  he  was  about  sixty-two  j-ears 

That  this  belongs  to  the  preceding  narration,  seems  lo  me  quite  clear; 
and  in  this  light  most  of  the  commentalors  have  regarded  it.  It  serves 
to  complete  the  hisloiic  view  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  third  clause  con- 
tained in  the  writing  on  tlie  wall,  viz.  "Thy  kingdom  shall  be  taken 
from  thee,  and  given  to  the  Mede  and  the  Persian."  —  "152 ,  3  ^  the  Lat. 
circiter,  about.  The  idiom,  so«  of  so  many  years,  is  too  familiar  to  need 
remark.  —  ^ap,  took,  received;  from  whom?  The  implication  seems 
very  clear,  that  he  took  the  government  of  which  the  Babylonish  king 
had  been  deprived ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  took  that  kingdom  which 
Belshazzar  had  left.  —  T'B'^F!,  fem.  form  of  l^^n,  which  is  a  contracted 
dual  for  T;"iri,  and  being  of  a  fem.  form,  it  agrees  with  the  masc.  noun 
l-irJ! ,  §  36.  2.     This  is  the  only  dual  form  in  Chaldee. 
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(2)  It  seemed  goofl  to  Darius,  and  lie  appointed  one  hmidrcil  and  twenty  satvaps 
over  the  kingdom,  who  ehould  be  over  all  the  empire. 

Dip ,  before  =  ■'wa  or  ■'iBb  ,  in  the  sight  of,  in  (he  view  of,  corap.  in  4: 
24,  where  to  follows  the  same  verb,  in  a  like  sense. — KJsa'i'^dnKb ,  Ace. 
witli  i ,  §  56.  2.  —  linb ,  see  on  2:  20.  The  last  clause  here  serves  to 
explain  an^  expand  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  one,  SO  that  the  reader 
may  know  that  the  arrangement  in  question  is  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  empire,  to  tliat  newly  acquired  as  well  as  to  the  rest. 

(3)  And  over  them  thiee  direclois,  of  whom  Daniel  was  one,  in  order  that  those 
satraps  might  i-ender  an  account  to  them,  so  that  the  king  might  sulfer  no  loss. 

sto ,  emph.  form  =  Heb.  i? ,  over,  —  iihsn ,  ■,»  with  Dagh.  f.  before 
a  suffix,  §  38.  note,  lii.  of  them.  The  whole  phrase,  in  its  literal  form,  runs 
thus;  In  the  above  of  them  or  from  them.,  i.e.  in  the  superiority  of  them  = 
over  them.  The  idiom  isChaldaic  purely.  So  in  Targ,  Onk.,  Gen.  22: 
9,  K=s»  T?  i-^s ,  lit.  ahove  from  (he  wood  =  above  the  wood ;  Deut.  28: 
43,  TiJ'?  i'"'?  I  ahove  from  thee  =  above  thee.  —  T'^1'^  's  plain  enough  as 
to  its  necessary  meaning  here ;  but  its  etymology  is  uncertain  ;  see  in  Lex. 
—  "(inra  . . .  ■'^ ,  of  whom,  §  41.  1.  —  r^r];  >  I*art.  in  Peal,  joined  with 
the  following  verb  of  existence,  and  denoting  continued  or  customary 
action,  §  47.1. —  it^5?,  emph,  of  tiVa ,  ratio',  account.  —  pTj  hasapas- 
sive  sense,  because  the  verb  is  intrans. ;  the  form  is  that  of  an  act.  Part, 
in  Peal,  §12.  I.e.  The  loss  referredtohere,  seems  to  be  that  of  revenue. 

(4)  Then  the  same  Daniel  was  made  chief  over  the  directors  and  the  satraps,  be- 
cause an  exeelicnt  spirit  was  in  him  ;  and  the  king  intended  to  set  him  over  the 
whole  empire. 

naana  ,  Part.  Ilhpaal,  final  Pattah  before  a  Guttural,  —  x^-'h;^  pre- 
eminent, or  that  which  exceeds  or  goes  beyond  others.  —  tT^tiS  ,  Peal  form, 
§  12.  2.  1.  a.  —  rrTOjjhi ,  Inf.  Aph.  with  suff.,  p.  56.  e. 

(5)  Then  the  directors  and  satraps  sought  to  find  some  pretence  against  Daniel, 
in  regard  to  the  government ;  but  no  pretence  nor  connpt  dealing  were  lliey  able  to 
find,  because  that  he  was  feithful,  and  fault  or  coirnpt  dealing  was  not  found  against 

T:s3,  Part.  pi.  of  NS3,  for  form,  p.  91.  Dec  VII.  a.  —  i>!*??^b ,  lit.  m 
respect  to  Daniel ;  I  have  translated  above  ad  sensum,  in  conformity 
with  our  idiom.  —  ISO ,  lit.  on  the  side  of,  on  the  part  of^  in  regard  to. 
The  word  nn^nffll  I  have  rendered  as  a  noun,  for  the  fem.  of  adjectives 
or  participles  easily  goes  over  into  a  noun.  —  yq^ti'a.  Part.  pass.  Aph. 
of  las,  see  p.  66,  )'av.  in  note.  —  >h^  apoc  form  of  hnbi^,  §31.  1.  — 
^ni^i) ,  lit.  iipim  him,  i,  e.  resting  on  him  as  a  burden ;  in  this  way  bs 
comes  to  mean  againU,  as  I  have  rendered  it  above. 
14" 
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(6)  Tlicn  snlii  those  men:  "We  shall  not  find  any  pretence  agam&t  this  Daniel, un- 
lean  we  find  [it]  against  him  wltli  respect  to  the  law  ol'  his  God. 

^■n  ia  here  the  mere  sign  of  words  quoted.  A  double  comma  would 
sufGcienlly  translate  it.  —  rnejtis,  1st  plur.  Apli.  Fut.  with  n  retained, 
p.  49.  5.  —  xms'^n,  Aph.  Praet.  1st.  plur.  The  noun  nis,  or  rather 
the  pronoun  in  its  place,  is  here  omitted.  The  translation  above  supplies 
the  latter.  —  n'la  has  special  reference  to  a  lavf  or  statute  in  regard  to 
matters  of  religion.  The  word  seems  to  be  Persian  in  its  origin ;  see  Lex. 
This  is  high  testimony  in  favor  of  Daniel's  integrity  and  piety.  It  would 
seem,  that  even  his  rivals  apprehended  that  he  would  remain  firm  and 
unwavering  in  hia  reHgious  duties. 

(7)  Then  those  directors  and  satraps  rushed  lumulluouslj'  to  the  king,  and  spalie 
ihns  10  him  ■.  0  king  Dajins,  lire  forever ! 

^^^■1(1 ,  the  Heb.  form  of  Aph.  p.  50,  near  the  top ;  it  means  to  as- 
semble  andmove  alone/  leiik  tumult,  like  a  mob.  ■ —  For  the  rest  of  the  verae, 
see  on  2;  i,  Lengerke  thinks  '  the  writer  has  here  forgotten  himself, 
and  wonders  how  all  these  satraps  could  be  there  in  Babylon,  when  they 
were  bound  to  be  in  their  respective  provinces,  for  the  sake  of  discharg- 
ing their  duties !  But  inasmuch  as  they  had  juat  been  appointed,  and  had 
not  yet  fully  prepared  to  go  to  their  reapective  statioos,  may  it  oot  be 
■easily  supposed,  that  during  the  delay  neceasary  for  preparation,  alt  hap- 
pened which  is  here  related?  However,  his  principal  objection  is,  that 
satraps  were  not  yet  in  fact  appointed.     Of  this,  more  anon. 

(8]  All  the  directors  of  the  kingdom,  the  dcputj- -governors,  satraps,  s  late-council - 
lots,  and  overseers,  have  given  eounsel  to  estttbli&h  a  decree  of  the  ting  and  confirm 
ft  prahibition.  that  wlioever  shall  make  request  of  any  god  or  man  for  thirty  davs, 
except  of  thee,  O  king,  he  shall  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions. 

(B!J;n'^ ,  Ithpaal  3  pi.  Perf.,  froiA  bs-^  ^  Heb.  yr; ,  see  Lex.  under  let- 
ters a  and  a  ;  ;  instead  of  ;;  with  Dagh.  f.  after  it,  because  of  the  Gut- 
tural tliat  follows.  Reciprocal  action,  i.  e.  mutual  counsel,  is  denoted  by 
Ithpaal  here  —  like  Niphal  in  Hebrew,  §  10. 7.  —  For  the  officers'  names, 
see  on  3:  2,  24.  —  ns^i^.  Inf.  Pael  of  D^p.  —  Djts,  lit.  something  con- 
joined or  established ;  for  the  form,  see  §  28.  a.  1.  2.  —  HBisii ,  Inf.  Fael. 
—  1&N  ,  prohibition  from  ^dn  io  bind,  constrain  ;  the  form  is  like  d;;^ 
above.  —  W3  -=  nwa ,  §  29.  6.  a.  The  two  following  nouns  have  the 
satne  form  with  the  first  two  in  this  verse,  as  noted  above.  — IT.^B,  SO, 
from.  ThT\ ,  with  pi.  form  added  which  makes  it  into  so  many  tens,  p.  101. 
— N^"in"^,  Fut-Ithpeal.  —  S<ni'''is( ,  pi.  of  !T'"i.'(  fem.  form,  with  h—  appa- 
rently paragogic,  so  that  the  word  ^  ■'■in  ;  in  declining,  however,  this  let- 
ter is  treated  as  if  it  were  of  the  root,  and  a  substitute  (as  usual  elsewhere) 
for  a  final  1 ;  comp.  p.  92.  Par.  A.  h. 
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(9)  Now,  0  king,  do  ihou  establish  a  prohibition,  niid  inscribe  h  writing  whicli  can- 
not be  changed,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Medea  and  Pereiana  which  cannot  be 
repealed, 

D-'pn,  2  sing.  Fut.  used  as  the  Imper.  of  entreaty.  —  fi^JBnii  si ,  the 
verb  is  Inf.  Aph.  of  nsb  with  praeform.  retained ;  the  verb  of  existence 
being  understood  after  si  ,  the  phrase  Ht.  meana  :  it  is  not  for  change,  or 
for  being  changed;  see  §  46.  3.  note,  and  comp.  Heb.  Gramm.  §  129.  3. 
—  !*^5t|,  ht.  pass  away.  Aa  to  the  immutability  of  laws  written  and 
sealed  with  the  lying's  signet,  comp.  Estb,  1: 19.  8;  8.  Observe  that  here 
the  orrfer  of  the  two  nations  is:  Medes  and  Persians  ;  which  agrees  with 
the  fact  asserted,  viz.  that  the  king  now  on  the  tlirone  was  a  Median. 
But  in  Est.  1:  3,  14, 18,  19,  when  a  Persian  is  on  the  tlirone,  the  order 
b  :  Persitms  and  Medes.  The  use  to  he  made  of  this  feet,  has  already 
been  pointed  out  in  the  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter. 

(10)  Becauae  of  this,  king  Darius  wrote  down  a  writing  even  a  prohibition. 

I  have  taken  6*idni  here  as  merely  exegetical ;  and  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  connect  an  exegetical  clause  or  word  to  that  which  pre- 
cedes, by  placing  1  before  it. 

(11)  Now  Daniel,  when  he  knew  that  the  writing  was  completed,  went  to  his  honse, 
and  his  windows  were  open  in  his  upper  chamber,  toward  Jernsniem,  and,  three 
times  cReh  day  did  he  kneel  upon  h's  knees,  and  make  supplication,  and  utter  prnise 
before  God,  entirely  as  he  had  done  before  this. 

Writing  was  completed,  lit.  the  writing  was  written.  But  ouv  idiom  hardly 
admits  such  a  form  of  expression,  at  least  it  would  not  be  aOowed  as  good 
usage.  — 1^1,3,  pi.  of  13,  as  if  from  a  root  ss,  treated  nsfem.  here,  by  the 
Part,  which  follows  in  the  fem.  plur.  —  n^^S  with  suif. ;  comp.  §  29.  2.  S.IO, 
but  here  the  noun  has  the  fem.  ending  as  in  §  SV,  —  yiivt^ ,  we  might  trans- 
late the  ^  here  by  even,  etiam,  and  it  would  then  serve  to  render  emphatic 
the  number  of  times  that  Daniel  went  to  perform  his  devotions.  But  the 
probable  sense  of  it  is  merely  as  translated  3.hove.~-InMsvpper  chamber,  an 
apartment  probably  built  on  the  top  of  the  house,  with  a  roof  of  its  own, 
and  designed  for  retirement;  comp.  2  Sam,  19: 1.  (18:  33  Eng.)  1  K.  17: 
19.  It  was  the  usual  place  for  prayer :  see  Acts  1: 13.  10:  9.  —  To- 
ward Jerusalem,  because  that  was  the  place  where  the  special  presence 
of  God  was  supposed  to  be,  by  every  Hebrew ;  comp.  for  the  like,  Ps.  5: 
8  (7).  28:  2.  See  the  ground  of  this  practice  adverted  to,  in  Ps.  20:  3  (2). 
So  Solomon,  in  his  prayer,  2  Chroo.  6;  34,  and  repeatedly  in  1  K.  8:  33, 
35,  38,  44,  48.  In  hke  manner  the  Mohammedans  turn  their  face  to- 
ward Mecca,  in  their  devotions ;  and  the  worshippers  of  Ormusd,  as 
presented  in  Ezek.  8: 16,  looked  to  the  rising  sun,  the  symbol  of  Ormusd. 
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In  like  manner,  the  ancient  Christians  used  to  pray  with  their  faces  to- 
ward the  east ;  Orig.  Horn.  V.  in  Num.  Berlholdt  accuses  the  writer  of 
mistake  here,  on  the  ground,  (as  he  avers),  that  the  Jews  had  as  yet  no 
such  custom,  and  because  the  temple  was  now  in  ruins.  The  first  objec- 
tion is  clearly  erroneous,  as  the  quotations  above  show;  and  the  second, 
of  no  importance.  Was  not  the  ground  where  the  temple  stood  stiil  sa- 
cred in  their  eyes  ?  And  did  they  not  expect,  according  to  the  prediction 
of  Jeremiah,  that  they  should  return,  and  rebuild  the  temple?  —  ?Se 
three  times  of  prayer  are  adverted  to  in  Acts  2:  15.  10:  9.  Dan.  9:  21, 
i.  e.  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M^  at  12  M.,  and  at  3  P.  M.  —  t}'}? ,  Part.  Peal 
with  pronoun  K^h,  §  47.  1.  b.,  strongly  expresses  habit  or  continued  ac- 
tion. —  TiiS'ia ,  pi.  suff.  of  Tj'ia  •  —  «^so  ,  Part.  Pael.  —  scniii ,  Part. 
ApL  of  it-i-;',  §  20.  2.  c.  —  Vn?  Niti,,  §  47,  a.  —  njn  has  the  const 
state  here  before  it,  lit.  a  priori  tempore  hujus  (rei). 

(la)  Then  those  men  came  tuiQultuously,  and  found  Daniel  praying  and  making 
supplication  before  his  God. 

iiaiB-in,  Aph.  liketheHeb.  Hiphil,  p.  SOnearthe  top.  The  >  that  fol- 
lows, marks  the  Ace.  —  "snrii: ,  Ithpaal  Part.,  like  the  Greek  Mid.  voice, 
mai^g  supplicaHon  for  himself. 

(13)  Then  they  drew  near,  and  spake  before  the  king  respecting  the  royal  prohibition  i 
Didst  thon  not  write  a  prohibition,  that  every  one  who  shall  make  request  of  anj  god 
or  nian,  during  thirty  dajs,  except  of  ihee,  O  king,  shall  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions  I 
The  king  answered  and  said. :  The  thing  iE  esta.blis]]ed,  according  io  the  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  which  cannot  be  repealed. 

Wii3,  §12. 1.1.  For  the  sequel,  see  v,  8  above. —  spVm  maybe  ren- 
dered word,  viz.  what  they  had  just  said,  or  thing,  viz.  the  whole  affair  as 
represented.     I  have  preferred  the  latter. 

(14]  Then  they  answered  and  said  before  the  king;  Daniel,  mho  is  of  Iho  sons  of 
captive  Jews,  pays  no  i-egard  lo  thee,  0  king,  nor  to  the  prohibition  which  thou  hast 
writlen,  for  three  times  in  a  day  does  he  make  his  request. 

The  first  ■''n  here  is  a  mere  sign  of  words  to  be  quoled.—  Dsa . . .  Jphv  Qia  tiA, 
see  on  3;  12.  —  bsi ,  nor  to,  the  i  following  a  negative  clause,  and  stand- 
ing before  another  in  the  like  predicament,  should  be  translated  }ior,  — 
T'jai ,  pi.  of  laT ,  and  used  just  as  we  use  the  word  time  with  a  numeral, 
denoting  repetition.  —  ciT  ,  Praet.  Peal,  is  followed  in  construction  by 
the  Part,  itsa,  instead  of  a  verb  which  our  own  idiom  demands.  Often 
30  in  Chaldee. 

(15)  Then  the  king,  when  he  heard  the  report,  was  much  grieved  on  account  of  it, 
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and  he  set  his  heart  upon  Daniel  to  rescue  him,  and  to  tlie  going  flown  of  the  sun  he 
was  eontriving  to  delivur  him. 

^3  B'fl,  to  set  one's  heart  or  mind  on  anything,  i.  e.  to  revolve  in  one's 
mind  wliat  can  be  done  with  it.  Both  the  Syipiac  and  Arabic  em- 
ploy Va  in  the  like  sense,  —  Inrisiajiir ,  root  '^v6 ,  Peel  (instead  of  Pael 
with  Dagh.  f,),  p.  52,  note  under  No.  1.  For  the  Inf.  ending,  p.  56.  e.  — 
ibsa,  occasus,  const,  pi.  of  ^?n,  root  ^'bs.  —  ifltnuja,  Ithpaal  of  I'lili  with 
tranfer  of  la. —  JnTiiban,  Inf.  Aph.  of  Vm,  with  suff.  form  as  above. 
Beyond  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  execution  of  the  penalty  could  not  be 
delayed.    In  Persia,  this  usually  follows  the  sentence  without  delay. 

(16)  Then  those  men  came  tnmultuonslv  to  the  king,  and  taid  to  the  king:  Know, 
O  king,  thai  to  tlie  Mcdes  and  Persians  there  is  a  law,  ihut  eveiy  prohibition  and  de- 
cree which  the  king  shall  establish,  is  unchangeable. 

r'n  Imper.  of  ■J'n'; .  —  b'-pn-;  from  Dip ,  Aph.  Fut.  with  Fi  retained,  and 
final  vowel  Tsere  instead  of  the  usual  long  Hhireq;  these  vowels  being 
often  interchanged  in  Chaldee.  —  ■T'Jiijnii ,  see  in-  v,  9.  Inf  Aph.,  lit.  is 
not  for  climiging. 

(1")  Then  the  king  commanded,  and  they  brought  Daniel,  anil  oa&t  [him]  into  the 
lion's  don.  The  king  answered  and  said  to  Daniel :  Thy  God  whom  thou  EeiTeSt 
continually,  he  will  deliver  thee. 

T'n-jn  Aph.  of  KDN,  see  in  §  24.  2.  Aph.  —  \-q~\,  3  pi.  Peal,  omits 
the  sufF.  pronoun  ;  which  omission  is  frequent  in  Chaldee,  in  the  like  cases. 
—  nis ,  Part,  with  final  Pattah,  because  of  the  final  Guttural.  —  tl^^i"''??'; 
p.  58.  Rem.  1. 

(l&)  And  a  slone  was  brought,  and  placed  on  the  month  of  the  den,  and  the  liing 
sealed  i(  with  his  signet  and  with  the  signet  of  his  nobles,  that  tlie  design  vespecting 
Daniel  might  not  be  changed, 

n'^riih ,  a  pass.  fern,  form  of  Ti";!!  Aph.  of  Nr.» .  See  a  plur.  of  flie 
same  kind  in  3:  13,  and  the  remarks  there.  Both  forms  are  anomalous, 
and  evidently  stand  forthe^HspAo/of  tho  Hebrews  in  regard  to  meaning. 
If  the  forms  are  legitimate,  they  were  probably  made  thus  anomalous, 
(like  many  words  in  all  languages),  by  vulgar  usage.  One  is  at  aloss  to 
know  whence  such  vowel-points  come,  as  analogies  are  wanting.  —  naio 
most  probably  a  Part.  pass,  in  the  room  of  the  usual  fem,  na''ia  ,  as  de- 
clined on  p.  51.  These  two  forms  are  sometimes  connected  in  Hebrew, 
e.  g.  2  Sam.  23;  32,  text  n^-<ir,  Qeri  n^lto.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  no 
other  form  of  the  verb  diia  to  which  it  is  so  near  a  resemblance ;  and  thus 
taken,  it  gives  the  requisite  meaning.  —  !t2J  ,  lit.  pit;  and  such  was 
doubtless  the  den  of  the  lions.     The  mouth  of  this  pit  seems  to  have  been 
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covered,  and  a  door  or  passage  way  inserted,  through  which  the  Jions 
were  i'ed.  This  door  was  now  closed  and  sealed,  so  that  neither  Daniel's 
friends  might  interfere,  (for  it  was  the  intention  of  the  nobles  to  exclude 
them,  when  they  put  their  seal  on  the  door),  nor  his  enemies  be  permit- 
ted to  annoy  him,  in  case  the  lions  did  not  destroy  him,  (which  seems  to 
have  been  the  king's  design  in  putting  his  owq  seal  upon  it).  The  sen- 
tence of  law  was  thus  strictly  executed,  and  an  arrangement  so  made, 
that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  il,  by  the  different  parties  who 
were  actuated  by  different  motives.  —  Inapni ,  Perf.  Peal  of  nnn  with 
suff.  fem.,  which  relates  to  13K  a  fem.  nouQ.  —  nnpi^',  Ms  signet,  i.e.  f 
ring  on  which  was  fastened  an  engraving  of  the  king's  name.  It  woulii 
seem  that  wax,  or  some  impressible  substance,  was  placed  on  the  edge  of 
the  stone  door  and  of  the  covering  around  it,  so  that  if  it  were  opened, 
the  seal  would  be  broken,  and  of  course  this  would  be  proof  of  unlawful 
interference.  As  before  suggested,  the  nobles  doubtless  designed  that  the 
king  should  cot  interfere,  when  they  put  their  seals  upon  the  stone  door. 
See  the  like  process  in  Matt.  27:  66.  —  ^laa  ^  ni;3 ,  purpose,  design, 
which  is  more  significant  than  the  rendering  of  Ges.,  De  "Wette,  and 
others,  viz.,  matter,  affair.  —  K3il'ri  has  an  intransitive  or  passive  sense, 
and  so  I  have  rendered  it  in  the  version  above. 

(19}  Then  went  the  king  to  his  palaee,9nd  spent  tlie  niglit  in  rMsling,and  Iilb  con- 
eabiiies  weie  not  brought  before  liini,  and  his  sleep  fled  from  him. 

na  Praet.  of  niB.  ~  n;u,  a  noun  from  »;b,  like  nx;;,  nja,  etc., 
here  used  in  an  adverbial  way,  or  we  may  regard  it  as  the  Ace  of  man- 
ner. —  i;n^ ,  plur.  fem.  of  njnn  ,  from  »m_ ,  the  corresponding  Arabic 
verb  meaning /emireoniSMie^'f.  — )>viT\,one  didn,ot  bring,  tho  verb  hav- 
ing no  subject  expressed;  of  course  it  is  equivalent  to  the  passive  voice, 
and  so  I  have  translated  it ;  it  is  the  Aph.  of  bis ,  for  the  3  see  §  6.  2. 
—  rr^;  Peal  of  ti:  ,  Jled,  comp.  Esth.  6:  1.  —  inibs  ,  by  =  bs  here,  as 
often  elsewhere  ;  lit.  Ai*  skep  Jled  for  Mm,  like  ^Vl^  i"  Gen.  12:1,  go 
for  thyself.  This  construction  is  not  unfrequent  after  verbs  of  motion  ; 
comp.  the  like  expression  in  2:  1,  and  the  remarks  upon  it.  All  this  is 
related  to  show  the  sincere  concern  and  regret  of  the  king  for  what  had 
taken  place. 

■m-lj-  flann,  wlieii  h  ^VU5  light,  and  went  in  Imslc  to 

N^B*iBu,  a  reduplicate  form,  §  28.b.ll.  The  Syr.  has  the  simple  l^sl-, 
and  employs  it  in  the  same  sense,  viz.  that  of  early  dawn.  —  Nroj  seems 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  preceding  word,  but  is  in  fact  exegetical  of  it ; 
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just  as  we  say:  "Very  early,  as  soon  as  it  was  light," — Zn  ha.ste,  so 
the  Inf.  noun  ii^n^nin?  (Inf.  of  Ilhpaal)  meana. 

(21]  And  when  he  Jrew  near  lo  the  den,  he  cried  oul  to  Daniel  with  aloud  Toicel 
the  king  answered  and  said  to  Daniel:  Daniel,  thou  servant  of  the  living  God, 
has  tliy  God,  whom  tliou3eri'estcontinuallj,l)een  able  to  deliver  thee  from  the  lions? 

naij™?,  Inf.  with  suff.  in  the  same  way  as  a  noun,  §  16.  2.  c.  In 
such  cases  3  means  when  ;  lit.  it  would  run  thus  :  in  accordance  with  the 
drawing  near  of  him.  —  psi,  §12.1.1,  also  ib.%  I.  The  cn/ing  ota,here 
designated,  was  doubtless  a  shout  of  some  kind,  lo  see  whether  Daniel 
was  alive  and  would  respond.  In  like  way  we  may  suppose  Daniel  to 
have  responded.  Then  follows  liie  address  to  him,  on  the  part  of  the  king. 
—  SSjn ,  livinff,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Persian  or  Median  king,  is  not  strange ; 
for  iiioiatry  was  proscribed  by  the  jparsis,  and  they  had  neither  temples 
nor  images.  Ormusd,  in  their  view,  was  the  author  of  all  desirable  life. 
But  here  Darius  seems  to  iMoform  to  the  usual  Heb.  method  of  naming 
their  God.  —  '>?^^,  interrogative  n,  and  the  verb  ^37  =  bs"'  ,  §12.2.1. 

(22)  Then  Daniel  spake  with  the  king :    O  king,  live  forever  I 

V^'Q ,  Pael,  entered  into  conversation,  spoke  eoUoguially  ;  for  Hhirec[, 
see  12.  1.  1.  —  las  is  omitted  before  l»ba,  and  is  unnecessary. 

(23)  My  God  hath  sent  his  angel,  and  slopped  the  month  of  the  lions,  and  they 
have  done  me  no  liarm,  because  that  before  hini  innocence  was  found  in  me,  and  also 
before  thee,  0  king,  have  I  done  no  harm. 

FIBSV? !  his  (xngeL  Angelic  interposition  is  very  common  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  book.  Comp.  John  5:  4.  Acts  12:  11.  Heb.  1:  14,  and 
the  Apoc  throughout.  —  CB,  §  29.  5.  a.  —  ■'?i^an  Pael  with  suff.  — 
Wi  =  n!|=j,  g29.6.a.  §31.1.  — ■<>,  lit. /w  me,  Dat.  commodL  Our 
idiom  requires  a  different  mode  of  expression,  viz,  in  me.  — _qs  is  put  he- 
fore  a  clause  where  the  sense  is  climactic,  or  at  least  where  a  special  stress 
is  laid  upon  it.  Offence  against  the  king  was,  in  this  case,  the  main  thing  to 
be  disclaimed,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  exculpation,  lie  was  not  ac- 
cused on  any  other  ground. 

(24)  Then  the  liing  was  very  glad  within  himself,  and  he  commanded  to  raise  up 
Daniel  from  the  den;  and  Daniel  was  raised  up  from  tlie  den,  and  no  injury  was 
found  on  him,  because  hi!  trusted  in  his  God. 

■'h'ibs  might  be  applied  to  Daniel,  and  then  we  must  translate  :  on  his 
account;  but  in  v.  15  above  we  have  iniisfflsa,  where  the  pronoun 
refers  to  the  same  subject  as  the  verb.  In  the  version  above,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  analogy  of  the  last  phrase,  in  the  present  case ;  and  so  Ges-, 
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Maurer,  Lengerke,  al.  —  n^jojrt^ ,  Apli.  Inf.  reg.  as  to  j ,  §  18.  Note.  — 
p&h ,  a  purely  Hophal  form  from  the  same  stem  as  the  preceding  verb, 
p.  50.  6.  —  ■,a''ti,  Aph.  of  -|as,  p.  60,  in  ooto. 

(25)  And  tho  king  commanded,  and  thej  brought  those  men,  utio  were  the  ac- 
eusei's  of  Daniel,  and  cast  [chem]  inio  the  d«n  of  lions,  them,  their  children,  and  their 
■wives ;  and  they  had  not  come  lo  the  boiiom  of  the  den,  until  the  lions  had  the  mas- 
tery of  them,  and  crushed  all  their  bones. 

wm ,  Aph.  of  KPN .  For  the  next  clause  see  S:  8.  —  itf^_^-\  -"r ,  in 
the  Gea. ;  ibr  suff.  pi-onoun  anticipative  before  this  Gea.,  see  §  40,  3,  a. 

—  ia^  has  its  Ace.  pronoun  implied ;  the  i^x  that  follows  belongs  to  the 
next  clause.  The  version  above  exhibits  this,  —  lo^uS  §  12. 1.  1.  — 
np'nin,  Aph,  of  pptj,  for  Hhireq  under  the  second  radical,  p.  49.  5;  or  it 
may  be  a  Hebraizing  form,  see  p.  62,  last  par.  The  representation  de- 
signed to  be  made  is,  that  when  the  accusers  were  cast  into  the  den,  the 
voracious  lions  seized  them  ere  they  struck  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and 
crushed  them  into  pieces.  As  lo  the  frequency  of  the  like  punishment  in 
all  barbarous  countries,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubl. 

(26]  Then  Daiiiis  Ihe  king  wi-ote  lo  all  people,  nations,  and  longues,who  dwelt  in 
all  the  earth ;  May  yonc  peaee  be  ranliiplied ! 

■j-'-iN^ ,  Par.  of  1^^ ,  the  vowels  are  adapted  to  the  form  X'T^'  •"  the 
margin.  Appixipriately  tioca^jwti  it  would  stand  (bus;  I'^'isi.  —  The  preg- 
Dant  meaning  of  the  viori  peace,  in  the  Semitic  languages,  is  well  known 
to  all  who  understand  them.  Meither  et^^fij  nor  sabis,  nor  our  word 
peace,  fully  reaches  a  translation. 

(27)  By  me  is  a  decree  eslablislied,  that  in  every  prineipality  of  my  kingdom 
[men]  shall  tremble  and  fear  before  the  God  of  Daniel;  for  he  is  the  living  God,  and 
endureili  forever,  and  hia  kingdom  shall  not  be  destroyed,  and  his  dominion  Ishall 
be]  nnto  the  end. 

For  the  first  clause,  see  S:  29.  —  -jBiio  probably  denotes  the  satrapies 
info  which  the  empire  was  divided,  see  v.  2  above  —  pfii  ,  see  2:  20.  — 
l^vs.i  from  5M  ,  vowels  as  above  in  T'"i((^.  The  cow(j'B!Md  action  ex- 
pressed by  these  participles  with  the  verb  of  existence,  is  very  apparent 
here.  —  Di^  ^a ,  the  same  as  yo  or  q  ,  but  the  fashion  of  the  Chaldee  is 
to  multiply  such  particles.  We  may  translate:  ^ear  before  kis  God,  or 
Be  afraid  of  his  God.  The  pronoun  suff.  after  tnhtx  is  superfluous 
with  us,  but  gives  a  specific  hue  lo  the  Chaldee  representation ;  §  40.  3.  a. 

—  nm ,  he  is,  §  40.  1.  d;i5  ,  enduring,  is  a  participial  adjective,  §  28. 
b.  6.  I  have  translated  it  as  a  verb,  in  order  to  conform  to  our  idiom.  — 
lS"i  FTni3!=a ,  3it.  his  hingdom  is  what  (or  that  which)  shall  not  be  d 
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Exact  conformity  fo  this,  in  our  idiom,  would  be  incongruous.  —  Unto  the 
end  seems,  at  first  view,  to  be  the  same  as  yp  in  12;  13 ;  and  so  it  is  un- 
derstood by  Lengerke,  and  Gee.  (in  Lex.)  seems  to  regard  it  in  the  same 
light.  Havernick  says  it  is  equivalent  to  Q^wb ;  C.  B.  Mich.,  that  it 
means  the  end  of  the  world.  But  a  due  consideration  of  the  person  who 
speaks,  will,  as  it  seems  lo  me,  give  the  phrase  a  different  turn.  The 
JUehreiP  ideas  of  the  end  of  the  world,  or  of  the  end  of  the  ante-Messianie 
period,  the  Median  king  probably  did  not  entertain ;  and  end  of  life,  (an 
idea  that  might  be  expressed  both  by  Hebrews  and  Persians  by  the  use 
of  such  a  word),  is  inappropriate  here.  The  Funis  expected  the  world 
would  end  in  12,000  years.  But  even  these  years  did  not  make  an  end 
to  the  reign  of  Ormusd,  and  so  it  is  not  probable  that  Darius  assigned 
such  limits,  in  the  present  case.  Having  just  said  (of  the  God  of  Daniel), 
that  he  endures  forever,  it  is  obvious  that  he  means  to  make  his  dominion 
as  enduring  as  God  himself  is  ;  so  that  we  come  to  the  necessary  conclu- 
sion, that  stEiD  "T3  is  but  another,  although  less  accurate,  form  of  ex- 
pressing the  idea  contained  in  the  preceding  psiiS^  above.  Obviously 
the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  NBim^,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
speaker  did  not  suppose  a  real  end  would  ever  actually  come.  But  if  he 
did  believe  this,  even  tiien  the  expression  designates  at  least  an  undefined 
periodjto  which  no  one  can  set  limits. 

(28)  It  is  he,  that  rcscuQS,  and  delivers,  anil  does  signs  and  wonders  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  who  hath  dcliveied  Daniel  from  the  power  of  [he  liuiis, 

ai-*i^!?,  Part.  Aph.  of  atuj.  —  baa,  Part.  Aph.  from  bsi,  retaining 
the  Heb.  form  of  Hiphil,  p.  50,  near  (he  top.  —  iSVjms,  as  usual,  means 
remarkable  or  miraculous  exhibitions.  —  TJ^^n,  pi.  of  Ran,  means 
those  things  which  excite  ivonder  in  the  beholders.  —  In  heaven  and 
on  earth  =  everywhere,  or  in  all  places.  —  ^>^jyf^  >  Ace.  after  a-im  .  In 
this  last  word,  the  first  syllable  is  written  defectively,  the  last  ftdly. 
The  reverse  is  usually  the  case,  e.  g.    31in . 

19  promoted  during  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  during 

rt:in ,  lit.  woi  firo^erous,  Aph.  with  an  intrans.  sense,  §  10.  4.  2.  The 
idea  connected  with  this  is,  promotion  to  a  place  of  honor  and  profit. 

Thus  ends  the  historical  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel.     It  is  easy  to  see 

that  the  object  of  the  writer  has  not  been,  to  give  a  regular  and  complete 

history,  either  of  the  Babylonish  kings,  of  their  successor,  or  of  Daniel 

himself.     Those,  and  only  those,  events  are  noticed,  which  make  for  tlie 
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purpose  of  the  writer;  and  this  ia,  to  exhibit  a  God  working  wonders 
among  those  who  held  the  Hebrews  in  hondage,  in  order  to  till  them  with 
respect  for  this  people,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  final  liberation. 
Most  plainly,  moreover,  is  it  a  part  of  the  design  of  the  writer,  to  commend  a 
steadfast  adberenoe  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  piety  and  virtue  amidst 
the  trials  and  temptations  to  which  this  people  was  subjected.  The  religious 
and  ethical  design  of  the  narrations  presented  in  the  book  before  «s,  lies 
upon  the  very  face  of  it,  and  no  one  should  hesitate  to  avow  this.  But 
to  prove  that  all  this  was  calculated  and  designed  merely  for  the  times  of 
the  Maccabees,  is  quite  another  matter,  and  seems  to  me  to  have  very 
little  probability  in  its  favor. 

[As  everywhere,  in  the  hook  of  Daniel,  critics  of  tlic  New  School  have 
here  been  on  the  watch  for  the  supposed  baitings  of  the  writer.  In  the 
present  case,  indeed,  we  find  a  fuU  proportion  of  them  alleged.  I  shall 
briefly  touch  only  upon  those  which  seem  to  be  worthy  of  any  grave  notice, 
(l)  '  The  very  outset  of  the  story  in  ch.  vi.  contains  a  palpable  mis- 
statement, or  at  least  an  error  which  betrays  the  author's  ignorance  of 
Medo-Peraian  history.  He  represents  Darius  as  having  appointed  120  sa- 
traps over  his  kingdom  ;  which  far  exceeds  all  bounds  of  truth,  and  even  of 
probability.' 

But  why  so  7  The  answer  is,  that  '  Cyrus  appointed  only  six,  (Cyrop. 
VIII.  6.  1,  eomp.  VIII.  5,  19),  when  the  empire  was  still  lai^r  than  in  the 
time  of  Darins ;  and  that  even  under  Darius  Hystaspis,  when  Thrace  and 
hither  India  had  been  conquered,  there  were  only  twenty'  Herod.  III. 
89seq.  —  What  then  were  these  satraps  f  The  name  is  Zend  (see  Lex. 
Qija-i^ainx  ),  and  the  origin,  therefore,  either  Median  or  Persian.  The  of- 
fice wM  at  first  that  of  a  mere  superintendent  of  tribute  or  revenue ;  to 
which  a  general  inspection  of  the  king's  atfairs  and  interests  was  appended. 
The  military  of  each  province  was  under  its  own  appropriate  officers.  In 
the  sequel,  however,  tiie  satraps  won  to  themselves  both  offices.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear,  from  Herod,  III.  89,  that  mere  geographical  limits  were  not 
regarded  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Satrapies,  but  only  the  convenience  of 
the  revenue  and  of  the  govern  men  t-affiurs.  Of  course,  officers  of  this  cast 
must  always  have  existed,  under  every  form  of  the  despotic  governincnts  of 
theEast,whether  the  name  in  question  is  of  earlier  or  later  origin.  At  ail  events 
we  find  the  name  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  probable 
that  it  existed  under  that  of  Darius.  The  extent  of  jurisdiction  was  a  mat- 
ter that  lay  entirely  with  the  sovereign  to  piescribe ;  and  the  number  oi  sa- 
traps, therefore,  depended  on  his  will.  How  then  can  it  be  shown,  that 
Darius  could  not  have  appointed  120  satraps,  t>ecause  Gyms  had  6,  and 
Darius  Hystaspis  20?  Certain  we  are,  that  the  successor  of  this  last  king 
"reigned  over  127  provinces,"  Est.  1: 1.  Tliat  each  of  these  had  governors 
or  satraps,  needs  not  to  be  proved.  Everyone  acqniunted  with  ancient  Medo- 
Peraian  history  knows,  that  to  the  satraps  belonged  iin^apjcot,  i.  e.  suh- 
satraps  :  and  it  would  be  of  course  at  the  pleasure  of  a  writer,  whether  he 
would  include  or  exclude  tliese,  when  he  employed  the  word  satraps.  It  is 
impossible,  then,  to  convict  the  author  of  the  book  before  us  of  incorrectness, 
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when  he  states  the  fact  that  Darius  .appointed  120  satraps ;  for  if  Xerses 
bad  127,  be  may  have  appointed  120. 

Besides  this,  it  would  seem  very  probable,  that  the  six  satraps  of  Cyrus, 
and  the  twenty  of  Darius  Hyst.,  were  of  the  same  grade  as  the  three  'CS-to 
mentioned  in  6;  3.  The  extensive  conquests  of  Cyrus,  after  he  became 
sole  monarch,  would  naturally  demand  an  increase  of  these ;  and  so  six 
were  appointed.  Darius  Hyst.  made  extensive  eonqnesfs  in  Thrace  and  in 
Indiii,  which  may  naturally  have  given  rise  to  an  increase  of  that  number. 
As  a  satrapff  depends  not  on  national  limits,  nor  on  that  of  tribes,  but  only 
on  the  conveniences  of  government,  so  it  is  impossible  to  convince  our  au- 
thor of  either  ignorance  or  falsification.  On  the  contrary,  the  minuteness 
of  statement  respecting  the  three  general  officers,  and  the  leading  member 
or  head  of  this  little  eorpg,  and  the  care  of  the  revenue  which  was  committed 
to  them,  indicates  a  familiarity  of  the  writer  with  the  matters  in  q^uestion. 
Such  an  objection,  therefore,  owes  its  existence,  as  it  would  seem,  more  to 
the  zeal  than  to  the  eniat^d  and  accurate  views  of  those  who  oppose  the 
genuineness  of  the  book  before  ns. 

(3)  '  But  the  decree  of  Darius,  that  no  request,  for  thirty  days,  should  be 
made  of  God  or  man,  except  of  himself —  this  decree  which  could  proceed 
only  from  the  inmate  of  a  madhouse  —  is  a  thing  utterly  incredible.'  Leng. 

He  might  indeed  well  deserve  a  madhouse,  rather  than  a  palace,  who  conld 
make  sneh  n  decree.  But  as  to  the  improbability  of  the  matter,  it  is  not  quite 
80  easy  to  make  that  out.  Pardsm  (aught  its  votaries  to  reverence  the  king 
as  the  symbol  or  personification  of  Onnusd.  When  Themistocles  fled  from 
Athens  to  Persia,  and  wished  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  the  courtjer  Arta- 
banus  s«d  to  him :  "  It  is  our  custom ...  to  honor  the  king,  and  worship  the 
image  of  God  who  preserves  all  things,"  Plutarch,  in  Themistoc.  c.  21. 
Xenophon  (Agesil.)  blames  the  Persians,  because  "  they  thought  themselves 
worthy  of  enjoying  the  honors  of  the  gods."  Isocrates  (Panegyr.,  in  Brisson'. 
De  Reg.  Pers.)  censures  them,  "because  they  worship  a  mortal  man,  and 
call  him  a  divinity  (^Suifiovu),  and  had  rather  treat  the  gods  with  neglect 
than  their  fellow  men."  Arrian  (VI.  29)  and  Q.  Curtius  (Vit.  Alex.) 
both  give  an  account  of  sacrifices  and  divine  honors  pdd  to  Cyrus,  at  his 
tomb  in  Pasargadae.  Q.  Curtius  (VIII.  5)  says ;  Persas  reges  suos  inter  deos 
colcre.  Alexander,  in  imitation  of  the  Persian  kings,  required  divine  honors 
to  be  paid  him,  on  his  entrance  into  Babylon.  De  Saey  (Menu  de  I'lnst.  11. 
p.  184,  188)  observes,  that  the  Persian  kings  call  themselves  "  the  celestial 
germ  of  the  race  of  the  gods."  On  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  kings  are  evi- 
dently presented  as  objects  of  adoration.  Grotefend  has  found  on  one  in- 
scription ;  Siirps  mundi  rectoris.  In  fact,  the  matter  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
Parsism  did  not  indeed  require  men  to  regard  the  king  as  a  god  in  his  own 
proper  nature,  but  to  pay  him  supreme  hom^e  as  the  representative  of  Or- 
musd.  Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  account  of 
Darius'  behavior,  when  he  was  importuned  by  his  courtiers  and  nobles,  wears 
no  special  marks  of  improbability.  That  the  Cyaxares  of  Xenophon  was  a 
weak,  vun,  and  ambitious  man,  is  abundantly  evident,  if  the  picture  which 
the  Greek  historian  has  drawn  of  him  be  acknowledged  as  a  likeness.  The 
plan  of  Daniel's  enemies  was  dexterously  formed.  Daniel,  the  courtiers  had 
good  reason  t«  believe,  woald  not  swerve  from  his  religion.    Darins  could  be 
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easily  persuaded,  as  they  believed,  to  admit  not  merely  the  ordinary  homage 
that  was  p^d  to  him  as  monarch,  but  an  extraordinary  one,  nhioh  exalted 
bim  above  all  other  kings.  Doubtless  the  whole  thing  was  raarieged  by  the 
utterance  of  many  and  fiatlering  professions  of  reverence  and  honor  toward 
the  king.  As  he  was  addicted  to  an  excessive  ase  of  wine,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  affair  was  transacted  near  the  close  of  a  banquet.  "  Worthy 
of  a  madhouse"  it  surely  was ;  but  as  to  its  wearing  the  stamp  of  utter  im- 
probability, or  even  of  any,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  where  or  what  tbat 
stamp  is.  Many  a  decree  from  drunken  despots,  has  been  more  outrageous 
than  this,  and  even  equally  absurd.  Has  not  Lengerke  read  the  history  of  a 
Nero,  a  CaJipula,  a  Genghis  Khan,  or  Aga  Mohammed  Khan  ?  The  inten- 
tion of  the  king  was,  to  gratify  his  own  vanity.  He  did  not  dream  of  the 
eonsec[uence3 ;  as  is  evident  from  the  whole  of  hia  subsequent  demeanor. 
Lengerke  has  summoned  up  eight  objections  agdnst  the  verity  of  ch.  vi. 
The  first  is,  (hat  there  was  never  any  such  king  as  Darius  the  Mede.  The 
second,  that  the  country  was  not,  at  that  period,  divided  into  satrapies, 
(These  have  already  been  considered  above).  The  third  is  the  one  juat 
canvassed.  The  fourth  is,  that  '  the  phrases  living  God,  and  vnio  the  end 
(NB-0  IS  ),  in  V.  27,  savor  of  Jewish  conceptions,  and  not  of  Persian  or  Me- 
dian ones ;  and  of  course  Darius  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  employed  them 
in  his  proclamation.'  But  if  we  consider  the  intercourse  he  had  with  Daniel, 
and  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  was,  after  witnessing  his  preservation, 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  in  this  objection.  Besides,  that  a  Parsi  should 
speak  of  the  liiiing  God  and  his  endless  rule,  would  be  nothing  strange, 
(o)  'Danielmnsthave  been  a  sheer  fanatic,  to  suppose  he  could  be  safe  inUie 
lion's  den.'   And  so,  in  Lengerke's  view,  are  all  men  who  believe  in  miraclea. 

(6)  '  The  description  of  the  lion's  den,  shows  that  it  came  not  from  an  eye- 
witness.' Buthow,  or  why,  wears  not  informed;  and  since  we  are  not  able  of 
ourselves  to  discover  the  incongruity  alleged,  we  must  wait  for  its  development 

(7)  '  The  decree,  at  the  close  of  the  chapter,  bears  the  stamp  of  most  incredi- 
ble intolerance.'  But  how  ?  It  calls  on  the  subjects  of  the  king  to  do  rejte- 
rence  to  the  God  of  Daniel ;  but  it  does  not  bid  them  to  forsake  their  own 
religion,  nor  compel  (hem  to  become  Jews,  nor  even  annex  a  penalty  for 
disobedience  to  the  mandate.  Where  is  fbe  persecution  or  tha  intolerance  f 
And  even  if  we  should  find  both  in  the  decree,  how  is  it  to  be,  proved,  that 
a  man  so  freakish  and  ever-changing  as  Darius,  could  not,  or  did  not,  com- 
mit such  a  deed  ?  Hia  indignation  against  the  accusers  of  Daniel  was  very 
strong;  and,  abating  the  usual  barbarity  of  the  Bast  in  destroying  whole 
families  for  an  offence  of  the  head,  was  just.  In  that  slat*  of  mind,  it  is 
easy  to  sea,  that  he  might  have   taken  the  part  of  Daniel  very  strongly, 

(8)  '  The  lions  could  not  live  in  a  pit,  where  there  was  no  air  ;  and  a 
second  miracle  was  needed  to  keep  them  alive,  as  well  as  Daniel.'  So ! 
And  was  then  the  covering  over  the  pit  so  compact  that  no  air  was  admitted; 
and  no  light  ?  This  would  at  least  bo  a  singular  way  of  managing  the  royal 
menagerie  —  unknown,  I  apprehend,  to  all  the  later  managers  of  like  estab- 
lishments. 

To  complete  the  whole,  Lengerke  avers,  that  "  any  miracle  here,  in  a 
general  view  of  the  subject,  would  not  be  less  destitute  of  all  good  purpose, 
nor  less  against  the  divine  economy,  than  the  signs  and  wonders  of  ch.iii — v." 
So  we  also  may  believe ;  but  then  we  may  likewise  believe,  that  the  won- 
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ders  related  there,  and  in  ch.  vi,  had  a  highly  important  end  in  view,  and 
were  neither  destitute  of  special  design,  nor  against  the  divine  economy. 
If  there  be  any  force  in  the  objection,  it  rests  entirely  upon  assuming  the 
position,  that  miracles  are  impossible  and  absurd.  But  such  an  assumption 
can  hanlly  be  called  a  legitimate  argument 

I  merely  add,  in  view  of  such  objections  as  these,  that  one  must  needs 
feel  himself  hard  pressed,  in  order  to  resort  to  them.  It  is  a  confession 
which  imports,  that  he  who  makes  it  is  conscious  of  weakness  in  his  cause. 
One  thing,  however,  such  objections  do  show,  which  is,  a  determination  at 
all  adventures  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  book.  Simple  candor,  and  con- 
sciousness of  a  good  cause,  arc  not  apt  to  lead  men  to  employ  argumentation 
so  captious,! 


CHAPTER  VII.     Tnteoduction. 

[In  the  remarks  made  upon  the  symbol  of  the  colossal  statue  seen  in  the 
dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  ii.),  no  particular  discussion  was  entered 
upon  respecting  the  four  great  empires.  Mere  bints  were  thrown  out,  and 
it  was  assumed,  that  in  all  probability  the  Babylonish  and  the  Medo-Persian 
empires  were  symbolized  by  the  head  and  breast  of  the  image ;  that  the 
abdomen  and  loins  represented  the  dominion  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and 
finally  that  the  legs  and  feet  were  symbols  of  that  intermingled  and  con- 
fiised  empire,  which  sprung  up  under  the  Grecian  chiefs  who  finally  suc- 
ceeded him.  To  this  conclusion  I  have  been  forced  to  come,  after  an  atten- 
tive consideration  of  the  various  schemes  of  interpretation  that  have  been 
proposed  and  urged.  As  this  must  have  an  important  influence  on  my  views 
respecting  the  prophecies  that  follow,  I  feel  bound  to  lay  before  the  reader, 
the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  adopt  such  a  conclusion.  This  I  shall  do 
as  briefly  as  the  nature  of  such  a  controverted  case  admits.  And  in  order  to 
do  it  briefly,  I  feel  compelled  to  depend  on  reasons  drawn  almost  wholly 
from  the  book  itself  A  priori  reasoning,  in  this  case,  the  basis  of  which  is 
an  assumption  of  what  we  ought  to  expect  from  the  pen  of  Daniel ;  or  rea- 
soning borrowed  merely  from  the  Christian  fathers,  who  assumed  as  a  part 
of  their  basis,  that  the  Romish  Antichrist  was  before  the  mind  of  the  prophet ; 
we  cannot  assume  without  examination,  if  we  would  keep  our  exegetical 
conscience  quiet  There  is  no  expositor  of  an  author,  so  legitimate  and 
authoritative  as  himself  And  it  is  by  an  appeal  to  Daniel  himself,  that  I 
hope  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  Daniel.  If  this  may  be  done,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  occupy  our  time  with  either  relating  or  refuting  the  almost 
numberless  schemes  of  interpretation  which  have  been  applied  to  the  book 
before  us.  Long  ago  was  it  s»d,  (and  with  sound  common  sense),  that  The 
test  louy  to  refute  error,  is  to  teach  the  truth.  If  a  subject  can  be  made  plain, 
and  withal  be  so  presented  as  to  convince  and  satisfy  the  mind,  it  becomes 
unnecessary  to  dwell,  upon  all  the  discrepant  views  that  have  been  taken 
of  it,  or  to  describe  the  causes  which  operated  to  produce  them,  or  to  refute 
one  hy  one  in  detai!  the  errors  that  have  been  committed.  It  would  occupy 
a  volume  by  itself  to  do  this,  on  the  present  oi 
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In  order  to  throw  upon  the  subject  now  before  us  the  light  nhich  the 
bookofDanielitself  affords,  it  becomes  necessary  to  compare  with  each  other 
the  variouB  repreeentat^ona  which  are  made  of  the  same  things  or  pereona. 
What  is  obscure  to  us  in  one  passage,  may  thus  perhaps  be  fully  illustrated 
by  another;  what  in  one  case  is  expressed  only  in  a  generic  way,  may  be 
fonnd  sufficiently  specific  in  another  to  remove  all  uncertainty.  It  is  in  this 
way,  that  we  proceed,  or  at  least  should  proceed,  with  difficult  passages  in 
any  book  whatever,  either  sacred  or  profane ;  and  in  like  manner,  and  for 
a  like  purpose,  do  we  compare  the  different  Evangelists  with  each  other. 

Before  I  engage  in  this  process  of  comparison,  I  would  premise  a  few 
general  remarks,  to  which  I  would  hope  a  general  assent  will  not  be  denied, 
(l)  The  book  of  Daniel  is  not  to  be  regarded  either  in  the  light  of  a  gene- 
ral syllabus  of  civil  history,  nor  even  in  that  of  a  parlicnlar  history  of  the 
four  empires  named.  The  Assyrian  empire  is  not  touched  upon  at  all  in  it, 
nor  that  of  India,  or  China,  or  Tartarj-;  not  to  speak  of  European  and 
African  kingdoms  in  general.  And  with  regard  to  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece 
{in  the  personal  conquests  of  Alexander),  and  the  mixed  dominion  which  is 
fourth  in  order,  nothing  more  than  mere  ouHine  sketches  are  given,  which 
may  suffice  to  identify  the  empires  in  view.  To  this  there  is  but  one  excep- 
tion, which  is  the  Syrian  part  of  the  fourth  dominion.  The  sketch  of  this  is 
more  particular  ;  but  that  which  occupies  more  room  here  than  all  the  rest, 
is  the  description  of  Antiochua  Epiphanes  and  his  deeds.  Such  being  the 
state  of /ac(»,  the  reason  or  ground  of  such  a  course  in  the  writer  of  the  book, 
becomes  quite  apparent.  It  is  the  people  of  God,  the  Hebrew  noiion,  which 
is  everywhere  the  highest  and  ultimate  object  of  the  writer.  Those  dynas- 
ties only  which  have,  or  will  have,  a  special  concern  with  the  Hebrews,  are 
touched  upon ;  and  these  are  brought  successively  into  view,  down  to  the 
time  when  deliverance  from  disasters,  litUe  short  of  those  occasioned  by  the 
Babylonish  exile,  shall  have  been  completed.  Subsequent  and  temporary 
invasions  of  Palestine,  which  wrought  no  essential  and  permanent  change 
in  the  state  or  affairs  of  the  Jews,  are  not  in  any  degree  noticed.  The 
writer's  plan  or  design  evidently  does  not,  in  any  degree,  resemble  a  regu- 
lar chronological  history,  or  annals  that  both  preserve  the  order  of  time  and 
record  all  particular  events  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  Daniel  gives  mere 
outlines,  rapid,  striking,  brief,  generic.  It  is  evident  that  his  design  is  mainly 
a  religious  one.  The  people  of  God ;  the  foreign  sway  to  which  they  are, 
and  are  to  be,  subjected;  the  period  in  which  a  second  Nebuchadnezzar 
shall  lay  waste  Jerusalem  and  profane  the  sanctuary ;  the  leading  trials 
through  which  the  Hebrews  must  pass  before  the  Messianic  period  com- 
mences—  these  are  the  topics  concerned  with  the  prophetic  part  of  (he  book 
of  Daniel.  Above  all,  the  second  great  catastrophe  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which  in  some  respects  was  more  grievous 
than  that  of  the  Babylonish  exile,  is  that  which  is  most  particularly  and 
graphically  set  forth  ;  and  with  this  the  writer  concludes  his  development  of 
Jewish  history,  excepting  that  the  introduction  of  the  subsequent  Messianic 
period  is  here  and  there  set  forth,  and  placed  in  a  very  striking  light.  In  a 
word,  ch.  vii — xii.  might  be  justly  characterized  by  giving  them  the  title  : 
Sketches  op  the  leading  evests  preparatory  to  the  Messia- 
nic PERIOD.  The  nucleus  lies  in  Hebuchadnezzar's  dream  (ch.  ii.)  ;  the 
■     development  in  ch.  vii — xii.    Great  errors  in  the  exegesis  of  this  book  may 
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be  committed,  by  either  ascribing  loo  much  to  its  design,  (wliicl.  is  the  com- 
mon error),  or  else  too  little. 

(2)  The  reader  must  not  look  here  for  the  common  traits  of  regular  an- 
nals, which  are  found  in  a  book  merely  historical.  Here  (in  yii. — xi.)  all 
is  prophetical.  It  has  the  costume  of  prophecy,  and  is  replete  with  figura- 
tive language  and  with  symbol.  It  gives  leading  characteristics  of  an  em- 
pire by  a  single  sentence,  without  minute  specification  ;  sets  up  no  chrono- 
logiea!  boundaries  to  the  respective  kingdoms ;  presents  simply  changes  and 
transitions  of  empire  without  any  detail  of  the  means  by  which  they  are 
brought  about ;  and  introduces  those  empires,  and  only  those,  which  are 
concerned  with  the  Jewish  people.  As  a  whole,  ihese  productions  are 
merely  generic  and  prophetic  pictures  of  the  mutable  and  perishable  em- 
pires that  have  concern  with  the  Hebrews,  until  the  Messianic  period,  so 
as  materially  to  affect  them  for  good  or  for  ill.  The  Persian  dominion 
affects  them  mostly  for  good,  (see  Ezra  and  Nehemiah)  ;  that  of  Alexander 
indeed  scarcely  touches  them,  but  it  prepares  the  way  for  an  empire  (the 
Syrian),  which  most  of  all  persecuted  and  injured  them.  The  propheljo 
part  of  Daniel,  I  readily  concede,  ia  not  regular  Hebrew  poetry  as  to  its 
form ;  but  it  is  poetic  in  its  spirit  and  imagery,  like  Ezekiel,  and  Zcchariah, 
and  the  Apocalypse,  and  demands  the  application  of  poetical  exegesis  in 
order  to  interpret  it.  A  paj-t  of  the  11th  chapter  is  the  only  exception  to 
be  made  to  these  remarks;  where  the  representation  is  so  historically 
graphic,  that  Porphyry  and  others,  specially  many  of  the  recent  critics,  have 
even  brought  against  it  the  charge  of  being  written  poH  eventum.  The 
particularity  of  the  description  here  fully  shows,  how  prominent  in  the  wri- 
ter's mind  were  the  cruelty  and  persecutions  of  the  rii3J ,  i.  e.  Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

(3)  The  reader,  who  wishes  to  discover  with  certainty  the  real  empires 
that  are  the  subject  of  predictJon  in  the  book  before  us,  should  carefully 
investigate  the  particular  period,  when  they  vriU  individually  and  aeveroUy 
have  all  passed  atoag.  The  Messiah's  empire,  as  is  clearly  and  repeatedly 
asserted,  is  to  be  buill  on  their  ruins.  It  micceeds  them  all,  in  order  of  time 
and  of  events.  So  chap.  ii.  vii.  xii.  plainly  represent  the  matter.  And  if 
so,  this  will  be  one  decisive  test,  as  to  the  empires  brought  into  view  by  the 
prophet.  That  they  are  Asiatic  empires,  although  some  of  them  are  swayed 
by  men  of  Grecian  origin,  seems  to  lie  upon  the  face  of  the  book,  and  ac- 
cords with  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  the  time  of  Daniel,  Kome  was  a 
petty  Stal«  of  Italy,  and  was  scarcely  known,  still  less  feared,  in  Palestine 
or  in  Babylon.  It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  history  of  nations  or  empires  sustaining  no  relation  to 
the  Hebrews.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  sixty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  Palestine  was  overrun  by  Pompey  ;  and  in  the  sequel  it  was  made 
an  allied  province.  But  it  was  not  until  after  the  Christian  era  had  begun, 
that  it  was  deprived  of  its  kings,  and  subjected  to  a  Eomish  governor.  Nor 
did  the  Romans  undertake  to  crush  it,  until  about  A.  D.  S7.  The  book  of 
Daniel  "  prepares  the  way  of  the  Lord."  The  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  its 
main  design ;  and  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  until  that  pe- 
riod, are  passed  in  brief  and  rapid  review. 

With  the  eonslderaljons  in  view  that  have  now  been  suggested,  we  may 
nest  proceed  with  the  development  of  the  four  Ctreai  e 
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II.  4,  "  The  first  was  like  a  lion,  and 
id  tlie  wings  of  an  eagle ;  I  looked 
itivelv  nntil  its  wings  were  pineked, 
it  viea  lifted  np  from  tbc  earth,  and 
d  upon  its  feet  ae  a  man,  and  theheitre 
man  vies  given  to  it." 


The  FiKST  is  thug  described : 

L  37,  "  Thon,  O  king,  art  king  of  kings, 
to  whom  the  God  of  heaven  hath  given  i 
dominion,  strength,  and  power  and  glory ;  e 
(38)  And  wherever  dwell  the  sons  of  men,  a 
the  beast  of  the  field,  or  tlie  fowl  of  the  s 
air,  into  thy  hand  hath  he  given  [them],  c 
and  made  thee  ruler  over  al! ;  thoaartifuit 
head  of  gold." 

That  the  four  empires  in  chap.  vii.  are  the  same  as  in  chap,  ii.,  has 
scarcely  been  denied  by  any.  The  last  clause  in  2:  38  maJtes  it  certain 
that  Babylon  with  its  head  is  the  metropolis  of  the  first  empire.  The  post, 
i.  e.  the  time  of  Hebrew  subjection  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  is  entirely 
omitted.  Prophecy  occupies  itself  with  the  present  and  the  future.  Daniel 
therefore  begins  with  Babylon.  It  is  not  so  much  the  person  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, as  his  dynasty  —  his  empire  —  with  which  2:  37,  38,  are  concerned. 
The  head  of  gold  refers  to  the  coloasa!  image  described  in  2:  31,  32.  The 
ytlendor  of  the  Babylonish  monarchy  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  gold ;  for 
Babylon  exceeded  all  other  ancient  citjcs  in  its  wealth  and  splendor.  It  is 
pnt  at  the  head  of  the  four  monarchies  principally  because  it  begins  the 
prophetic  series,  and  not  in  order  to  denote  its  superiority  over  them  as  to 
extent  or  power.  In  7;  4,  the  imagery  is  quite  diverse,  and  the  lion,  the 
leader  or  chief  among  the  beasts,  is  the  symbol.  Great  power  and  ma- 
jesty are  doubtless  indicated  by  this,  as  well  as  destructive  conquests  by 
means  of  which  they  are  obtained.  The  wings  of  an  eagle  indicate  velocity 
and  strength ;  which  were  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Nebuchadnezzar'a 
movements  and  conquests.  The  plucking  of  the  wings,  the  assumption  of 
the  upright  position  of  a  man,  and  the  acc[uiring  of  the  heart  of  a  man,  are 
all  indications  of  the  humbling  of  the  Babylonish  pride  and  power,  and  of 
reducing  her  rulers  to  moderation  and  reason  in  their  measures.  The  lan- 
guage employed  to  indicate  this,  seems  plainly  borrowed  from  the  humbling 
process  through  which  the  haughty  Neb  hadnejizar  pi  sed  1  r  ng  h  s 
mania,  until  he  was  restored  to  reason  ind  h  n  an  ty  In  other  ords  the 
empire  is  portrayed  in  colors  borrow  d  from  th  nd  v  dua  who  ma  ly 
established  it. 

This  is  all  we  have  in  the  prophetic  part  of  Dan  el  conce  n  ng  the  frsi 
empire.  Chap.  viii.  xi.  entirely  omit  th  s  emp  re  wh  le  thej  e  la  ge  mu  h 
upon  the  third  and  fourth.  About  th  s  first  omp  r  however  her  s  no 
controversy,  or  none  worth  notice. 

The  second  Empikb.  Diflerent  s  the  case  n  re  peot  to  h  Some 
regard  it  as  the  Median  empire  ;  some  as  the  Melo  Pe  a  and  other  as 
that  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  successors  ii  Baby  o  If  the  reader  w  U  have 
patience,  he  may,  as  I  think,  be  satisfied  n  respect  to  th  s  matter  In 
chap.  ii.  vii.  the  description  is  quite  bi  et 


II.  39,  '■  And  !tf.er  thee  shall  arise 

an-l      \II    -i       And  tehold    noler  beast, 

other  kingdom  inferior  to  thee." 

!  like  to  a  bear,  and  it  st<Hjd  up  on  one  side, 

;  and  three  ribs  were  between  its  teeth,  and 

1  to  it  they  said  thus ;  Aiise,  devour  much 

'flesh." 

Chap.  iL  gives  no  other  clue  to  the  meaning  than  that  of  m 
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At  first  view,  it  seems  as  if  it  were  intended  to  designate  the  Babylonish 
successors  to  the  throne  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  for  the  language  is:  after 
thee.  But  then  eomes  the  expression  :  another  kingdom  (not  king),  by 
■whiuh  of  course  must  be  m^ut  &  different  empire  from  the  Babylonish; 
and  the  whole  taken  together  shows,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  is  only  consid- 
ered and  spoken  of  aa  the  representative  of  the  Babylonish  empire.  Hence 
m/erior  to  thee,  must  mean,  inferior  to  thee  as  to  dominion.  If  now  we  fix 
upon  mere  extent  of  territory  as  the  point  of  comparison,  whether  we  lake 
into  view  the  Median  or  Medo-Perstan  empire,  it  would  be  difficult  to  mate 
out  the  correctness  of  the  description.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  inferiority  in  question  has  respect  to  energy  and  executive  efficiency,  in 
bearing  down  all  opposition  and  crushing  all  who  resist.  And  in  regard  to 
this,  we  can  easily  credit  the  assertion  of  the  tcx.L  Nebuchadnezzar  over- 
ran all  hither  Asia  and  Egypt  between  607  and  604  B.  C,  while  Cyrus 
and  Cyaxares  were  more  than  ten  years  in  subduing  Croesus  and  his  allies. 
Cyrus  was  indeed  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior ;  but  resistless  impetubsily 
and  energy,  like  those  of  the  Babylonian  conqueror,  could  not  well  be 
ascribed  to  him.  As  to  his  successors,  it  is  true  that  Darius  Hyataspis  en- 
larged the  boundaries  of  the  empire  in  Thrace  and  India ;  but  he  loHt 
ground  in  Greece  and  Scythia ;  and  Xerxes  was  wholly  defeated  by  only 
a  part  of  the  little  States  of  Greece.  Thenceforth  the  Persian  empire  was 
on  the  decline.  The  inferiority  in  question  seems  then  to  have  a  special 
relation  to  energy  and  efficiency. 

As  to  the  symbol  in  7:  6,  the  bear  is  a  fierce  and  rabid  aaimal,  and  may 
well  symbolize  rapacity  for  dominion  and  conquest,  such  aa  characterized 
Cyrus  and  his  next  three  followers.  The  devouring  ofmuckfiesk  refers  to 
the  great  destruction  of  life  occasioned  by  frequent  invasions  and  conquests. 
The  three  ribs  in  the  mouth  seem  to  he  indicative  of  a  rapacity  to  devour ; 
and  the  particular  ground  of  the  number  three  here,  {unless  indeed  it  be 
used  in  a  tropical  way),  seems  to  be  the  three  divisions  of  the  empire  made 
by  Darius  the  Mede,  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  6:  3  (2).  These  the 
bear  has  within  his  grasp,  and  they  are  of  course  at  his  disposal.  The  call 
to  devour  more,  seems  to  allude  to  the  subsequent  extensive  conquests  of 
Cyrus.  —  As  to  the  position  of  the  bear,  kneeling  with  one  foot  and  stand- 
ing up  with  the  other,  it  graphically  denotes  that  the  beast  is  on  the  alert, 
ready  to  observe  and  speedily  to  spring  upon  its  prey.  What  illustrates 
and  confirms  this  heretofore  dark  passage  is,  that  on  the  ruins  of  Persian 
monuments  a  symbolic  animaV  is  found  sculptured  in  this  ■very  position ; 
thus  showing  that  it  was  in  all  probability  one  of  the  symbols  on  the  insignia 
of  the  Median  and  Persian  dominion  ;  see  Mdnter,  Relig.  der  Bab.  p.  112. 
and  Tab.  iii. ;  also  Fundgruben  des  Orients,  III.  Tab.  2,  fig.  3,  and  specially 
Layard's  Ruins  of  Nineveh.  Indeed,  a  little  consideration  of  this  matter 
will  serve  to  show,  that  there  is  much  significancy  in  the  symbol.  The  po- 
sition of  the  animal  indicates  watchfulness  and  a  degree  of  repose  com- 
bined. By  it  the  Persian  monarch  could  signify,  that  while  his  enemies 
were  not  deemed  important  or  powerful  enough  to  call  forth  all  bis  ener- 
gies and  keep  him  in  a  state  of  excitement,  yet  they  might  be  assured  that 
he  was  not  unobservant  of  them,  or  unprepared  for  them. 

But  thus  far  we  have  obtained  nothing  which  determines  with  any  cer- 
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tainty,  wbether  the  Median  or  the  Medo-Persian   dynasty  ia   intended, 
remains,  therefore,  to  compare  other  passages  in  chap.  viii.  ai. 


Vni,  3,  "  Behold !  a  ram  standing  be- 
fore the  river,  and  it  had  two  horns ;  and 
the  horns  were  higb,  but  the  one  was 
higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  one 
sprang  np  after  [the  other).  (4)  I  saw  the 
ram  pushing  westward,  and  northward, 
and  soQChward,  and  none  of  the  tieasts 
could  stand  before  him,  nor  could  anj  one 
deliver  one  of  his  hand :  and  he  did  as  he 
pleased,  and  waxed  great.  (5)  Andwhile 
I  WAS  considering,  behold,  a  he-goat  came 
from  the  west,  on  the  face  of  all  the  enrlh, 
and  be  toached  not  the  ground;  and  tbe 
he-goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  his 
eyes.  (6)  And  he  came  to  the  ram  which 
had  the  two  horns,  which  I  had  seen  stand- 


0  him  in  his 


having  two  boms,  is  Ihe  kings  of  Media 
and  Persia.  (31 )  And  the  he-goat  is  the 
king  of  Greece;  and  the  great  horn  be- 
tween his  eyes  is  the  first  king." 

[Ftiriher  development  in  ehapter  xi.] 
XI.  a,  "  And  now  will  I  phow  tbee  the 
troth:  Behold,  ihei'e  are  yet  three  kings  r 
Persia  who  will  stand  up;  end  the  fourll 
vidll  acquire  great  riches,  and  when  he  be- 
comes powerful  by  his  wealth,  he  will  stir 
□p  all  the  dominion  of  Greece,  [3)  And 
a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up.  and  he  shall 
rule  an  extensive  dominion,  and  do  ac- 
coi-dlnit  to  Ilia  pleasure.  (4)  And  when 
he  shall  stand  up,  his  kingdom  shall  he 
broken  in  pieces,  and  it  shall  be  separated 
to  tbe  four  winds  of  heaven." 


,  ,  (7)  And  I 

approaching  near  the  ram,  and  lie  beenme 
enraged  at  him,  and  he  smote  the  rem, 
wid  brake  bis  two  horns;  nor  was  there 
strength  in  the  ram  to  stand  before  him, 
but  he  cast  him  down  to  the  earth,  and 
trod  upon  him;  nor  was  there  any  lo  de- 
liver the  ram  out  of  his  hands." 

It  is  not  within  my  present  design  to  descend  to  : 
planatjon  of  words  and  phrases ;  for  this  belongs  1 
shall  confine  myself  to  general  and  obvious  remarks,  (l)  The  composite 
nature  of  the  dominion  of  the  ram  is  evident,  for  it  lies  upon  the  very  face 
of  the  symbol.  Two  horns  are  given  him ;  and  the  one  of  these  which  was 
highest,  grew  up  lasl;  i.  e.  the  Persian  domination,  whieh  became  alto- 
gether predominant  under  Cyrus,  followed  that  of  the  Medes,  which  had 
then  lasted  some  200  or  more  years,  Persia  being  at  that  time  only  a  pro- 
vince. The  rapid  march  of  Alexander,  and  his  resistless  impetuosity  and 
fierceness,  are  most  graphically  and  undeniably  set  forth  in  8: 4 — 7.  (2)  If 
any  doubt  could  remain,  it  is  removed  entirely  by  vs.  20,  21.  (3)  More 
firmly  still  is  it  established,  that  the  Persian  or  Medo-Persian  dominion  next 
precedes  Alexander's  empire,  by  11: 2^4.  In  this  last  case,  a  historical  no- 
tice, connected  with  the  rise  of  Alexander's  invasion,  is  inserted.  Xerxes, 
the/o!ir(A  from  Cyrus,  (the  prophecy  is  dated  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus' 
reign,  10:  1,  and  the  three  kings,  therefore,  yet  to  rise  up,  must  be  Cam- 
bysea,  Smerdis,  and  Darius),  rouses  up  all  Greece  by  his  invasion.  The 
spirit  thus  excited  never  slept,  but  afterwards  broke  out  in  the  invasion  of 
the  Persian  dominion  by  Alexander.  In  II;  3  the  kings  are  naturally 
named  kings  of  Persia,  because  the  writer  designed,  in  the  case  before  him, 
to  name  only  the  predominating  part  of  the  tings  of  the  second  empire,  and 
because  the  later  bom  is  the  higher  one.  But  in  8:  20,  the  same  kings, 
whose  dynasty  is  overthrown  by  the  king  of  Greece,  are  named  Hni/s  of 
Media  and  Persia.  All  this  is  plain,  when  we  follow  Xenophon  and  the 
Bible.  The  troops  who  Wok  Babylon  were  Medes  and  Persians.  They 
were  led  by  Cyrus,  while  Cyaxarea  or  Darius  the  Mede  retained  the  nomi- 
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nal  and  theoretical  sovereignty  of  the  new  empire.  In  the  person  of  Cyrus 
both  governments  and  both  nations  found  their  Icing.  Hence  the  expres- 
sion; laws  of  lite  Persians  and  Medes,  ia  the  book  of  Esther,  during  the 
reign  of  the/o«rift  king,  mentioned  in  Dan.  U;  2.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  19  evident,  that  Media  and  Persia  may  be  combined,  and  spoken  of 
as  one  kingdom ;  as  they  clearly  are  in  8:  20.  5;  28,  6:  9,  13,  16,  (Eng.  8, 
12,  15).  And  this,  as  appears  from  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Esther,  wa« 
the  common  ua^c  at  court.  For  particular  purposes,  however,  it  is  equally 
plain,  that  Darius  the  Mc.de  (6:  1,  Eng.  5:  3l),  and  Cyrus  the  Persian  (6: 
29,  Eng.  38),  might  be  spoken  of,  when  reference  was  had  to  the  sonrces 
whence  they  respectively  sprung.  Moreover,  since  the  later  kom  waa 
higher  than  the  other  (Dan.  3:  3),  tie  king  of  Persia  was  also  a  conuuon 
appellation  among  the  Hebrews  who  returned  from  exile.  So  in  2  Chron. 
38;  32,  23.  Ezra  1:  1,  2,  8.  3;  7.  4;  3,  6  al. ;  and  so,  Darius,  king  of  Persia, 
Ezra  4;  6,  and  Artaxerxes,  4;  7.     In  Ezra  5;  13,  Cyrus,  king  of  Babi/lon. 

It  would  seem,  then,  from  a  comparison  of  all  these  passages,  that  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  can  remain,  that  the  second  dominion,  (the  silver  breast  and 
arms  of  the  colossal  statue  in  chap,  ii.),  is  the  Medo-Persian.  The  insignifi- 
cancy of  Darius  the  Mede  ;  (he  fact  that  he  in  person  took  no  active  part 
in  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  reigned  there  only  some  two  years,  all 
conspired  to  throw  Cyrus  into  prominent  notice,  and  to  make  him  the 
principal  subject  of  remark,  whenever  the  change  of  dominion  is  spoken  of. 
Still  more  certain  will  this  become,  provided  it  can  be  shown,  that  Alexan- 
der's dominion  is  the  third  in  the  series  of  the  four  monarchies ;  for  the 
third  of  course  succeeds  the  second  ;  and  if  the  third  destroyed  the  second, 
and  Alexander  is  the  representative  of  the  third,  and  it  was  he  who  de- 
stroyed not  the  Median,  but  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  then  our  conclusion 
seems  inevitable.     Our  next  inquiry  then  will  be  directed  to  the 

Third  dominion.     This  is  exhibited  in  chap,  ii.  vii.  as  follows : 

XI.  39,  "  And  another  kingdom  of  brass  i       VII.  6,  '■  And  after  this  I  looked  stead- 

[shall  arise],  wliieh  ahall  rale  over  all  Oic    fasHj,  and  behold  another  [beast]  like  lo 

gai-jh."  *  panther,  and  it  had  fonr  wings  of  a  bird 

on  its  back,  and  thei'e  were  four  heads  lo 

1  the  beast,  and  dominion  was  given  to  it." 

In  2;  39,  the  v>ide  ei^eniof  dominion  is  the  only  thing  which  is  designated. 
Notliing  more  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  brass,  than  that  it  differs  as  to  ma- 
terial from  the  symbols  of  the  two  preceding  kingdoms,  in  order  to  show 
that  it  is  symbolic  of  a  kingdom  diverse  from  them.  As  to  7;  6,  a  panther 
stands  next  to  the  lion  in  agility  and  strength,  has  even  more  swiftness,  and 
b  not  less  fierce  or  blood-thirsty.  If  the  wings  on  the  lion  (7;  4)  indicate 
velocity  of  movement,  as  they  plainly  appear  to  do,  then  two  pair  of  wings 
on  the  panther  indicate  an  intense  degree  of  velocity.  This  and  nothing 
more  seems  to  be  the  import  of  double  pairs  of  wings.  How  characteristic 
this  is  of  Alexander  the  Great,  during  his  conquests,  needs  not  to  be  shown. 
The  four  heads,  however,  present  a  symbol  of  more  difficulty.  We  cannot 
resort  to  Apoc.  1 7:  3,  9,  10,  for  explanation ;  for  there  the  seven  heads  are 
symbols  of  Roma  septicoUis,  and  also  of  its  first  seven  emperors.  Alexan- 
der  had   no   proper  successors  (Dan,  11:  4),  and  he  was  himself,  strictiy 
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speaking,  ttc  beginning  and  end  of  Lis  empire  ;  so  that  the  four  Tieads  of 
the  panther  cannot  denote  four  successive  kings  of  the  third  dynasty.  Many- 
refer  these  heads  to  the  four  monarchies  which  eventually  sprang  np  among 
the  successors  of  Alexander.  But  if  the  third  dynasty  ceased  with  Alex- 
ander, such  an  application  would  be  quite  incongruoUB.  The  third  heast 
must  symbolize  the  third  empire,  and  not  the  fourth.  The  sequel  moreover 
will  show,  that  the  dynaaty  of  Alexander  is  plainly  separated  from  that  of  his 
generals.  If  we  resort  once  more  to  the  Apocalypse,  {which  is  intimately 
connected  hy  its  style  and  symbolic  imagery  with  the  books  of  Daniel),  we 
shall  there  find  a  case  of  a  lite  nature,  which  cannot  be  applied  to  any 
succession  of  kings.  In  Rev,  12;  3,  the  great  dragon  (who  is  the  devil,  v, 
0),  is  said  to  have  seven  heads,  and  seven  crowns,  with  ten  horns.  Plain 
it  must  be,  in  this  case,  that  the  heads  and  crowns  and  horns,  (the  numbers 
seven  and  t«n  being  taken  in  their  tropical  sense),  denoie  great  power  and 
dominion.  Accordingly  Jesus  himself  calls  Satan  ike  prince  of  this  toorld 
(John  12:  31.  14;  30)  ;  and  30  does  Paul  speak  in  Eph.  6:  11,  12;  he  also 
names  Satan  the  god  nfthis  world,  in  2  Cor.  4:  4.  The  four  heads,  there- 
fore, must  be  regarded  as  designating  dominion  in  Ihe  four  quarters  of  the 
jcorld  ;  just  as,  when  the  third  dynasty  is  broken,  it  is  said  to  be  "  scattered 
to  the /our  viinds  of  heaven,"  11;  4.  I  speak  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  on  the  assumption  that  the  number  four,  applied  to  heads  in  our 
text,  is  intended  to  have  a  special  rignificancy.  But  I  doubt,  in  reality, 
whether  anything  more  than  mere  intensity  of  meaning  was  designed  by 
the  writer.  As  four  wings  are  indications  of  great  rapidity,  so  four  heads 
seem  to  be  the  corresponding  indicat  n  ±  t  tensive  power.  But 
it  may  mean  somewhat  more  ;  and  if  bo  t  m  t  d  ate,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  dominion  in  alt  quarters  f  for  am  ug  th  H  brews,  the  four  cardinal 
points  are  all  thst  have  a  name,  and  th  y    mh  II  the  rest.     What  ob- 

jection can  well  be  made  to  this  view  wh  n  38  presents  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, or  the  first  dynasty,  by  the  symb  I  fth  7  d  f  the  colossal  image  ? 
As  in  the  Apocalypse  seven  is  a  pred  m  mb    ,  so  in   Daniel  four 

seems  to  be  employed  in  a  like  manner.  Thus  there  are  four  dynasties  ; 
a  fourth  king  of  Persia  invades  Greece,  11;  2;  the  panther  has  four  wings, 
and  the  like.  Each  book,  as  to  the  use  of  nurobera  in  a  tropical  way,  con- 
forms to  its  own  particular  custom. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  this  matter.  Wo  have  yet  to  compare  chap, 
viii.  xi.,  in  order  to  complete  our  view.  In  both  these  caaea,  the  dynasty 
of  Babylon  is  omitted,  and  the  writer  begins  with  the  Medo-Peraian  ;  see 
8:  S — 7.  U:  2.  Of  course  the  dynasty  which  is  third  here  next  follows  the 
Medo-Persian ;  and  thja  next  following  one  is  that  of  Alexander.  This  is 
thus  represented  ; 


be  touched  not  the  ground;  and  the  he-  a  great  dominion,  and  he  will  do  accord- 

scat  had  a  notable  born  between  his  eyes,  ing  to  bis  pleasure.    (4)  And  when  he 

(6)  And  he  came  to  the  ram  which  had  shall  aland  np,  his  kingdom  shall  be  broken 

the  two  horns,  which  I  had  seen  standing  in  pieces,  and  it  shall  be  divided  toward 

before  the  river,  and  ran  to  him  in  his  the  fbnr  winds  of  heaven ;  but  not  to  bis 

Strang  indignation.    (7)  And  I  saw  him  posterity,  nor  accoi'ding  to  the  doniinion 
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of  his  rule,  but  hia  kingdom  shall  ! 
pincked.  up,  and  given  to  oihets  besidi 


approaching  near  the  ram,  and  he  became 
enraged  ag^nst  him,  and  he  smote  the 
ram,  ttnd  broke  his  two  horns,  and  there 
was  no  fltrengih  in  tiie  ram  to  stAnd  be- 
fore him;  but  he  cast  him  down  to  the 
earth  and  trode  upon  him,  nor  was  there 
any  one  to  deliver  the  ram  out  of  his  hand. 
(8)  And  the  he-goat  waxed  exceedingly 
gceai:  and  when  he  became  strong,  the 
great  horn  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  there 
came  up  to  view  four  horns  in  its  room, 
toward  the  foar  winds  of  heaven." 

ThecoE 

ble  horn,  ; 

here  to  anj-  doubt.     The  angel-interpreter  leads  the  way ; 

VIII.  20,  "Theram  which  thou  sawest,  having  two  horns,  are  the  kings  of  Media 
and  Persia.  (3l|  And  the  he-goat  is  the  king  of  Greece;  and  Ihe  great  horn  be- 
tween his  eyes  is  the  first  king.  (22)  Now  as  to  that  which  was  broken,  and  four 
stood  up  in  its  room  —  four  kingdoms  shall  stand  up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in 
his  power." 

In  8:  8  above,  the  third  empire  is  represented  as  broken  to  pieces  when 
at  tlie  height  of  its  power.  Such  was  notoriously  the  case  with  Alexander's 
dominion.  Hia  death  caused  the  empire  to  fai!  in  pieces.  In  vain  was  his 
son  nominated  aa  successor.  The  aspiring  chiefs  of  the  conqucting  army 
sought  for  kingly  power,  rather  than  to  be  provincial  governors  or  satraps. 
But  it  is  in  8:  22,  23,  and  in  11:  4,  that  we  learn  the  relation  of  the  suc- 
ceeding kingdom  to  this.  In  8:  22,  the  ihird  dynasty  is  represented  as 
broken  to  pieces;  and  in  11:  4,  as  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
Chap.  8: 8  says  of  the  new  kings  that  arise,  that  they  are  toward  the  four  winds 
of  heaven ;  and  in  8:  22,  they  are  declared  to  be  of  Grecian  origin.  In  8; 
22,  these  kings  are  said  not  to  possess  his  (Alexander's)  power;  and  11;  4 
asserts,  '  that  his  kingdom  shall  not  be  given  to  his  posterity,  and  that  the 
fourth  dominion  shall  not  be  like  the  other.'  Again,  it  confirms  all  this  by 
a  reassertion  :  "  His  kingdom  shall  be  plucked  up,  and  given  to  others  be^ 
sides  these,"  viz.  to  others  different  from  his  posterity.  How  language  can 
more  strongly  declare,  that  Alexander's  dominion  differs  from  that  which 
follows,  and  that  it  ends  with  his  destruction,  I  do  not  see.  The  fact  that 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  springs  from  tiie  dynasty  that  next  foUows  (7:  8.  8: 
8—12,  22—25,  II:  4,  21  seq.)  ;  that  this  dynasty  is  .... 

specific  beast  is  named  which  ean  symbolize  it  (7:  7,  19) 

((  of  the  ruins  of  Alexander's  dynasty  (8:  8,  9,  22)  ;  s 


3  complex  that  r 
' ;  and  that  it  arises 
)  settle  the 


i  sought  for.     We  shall  see  how 


■  comparison  are   somewhat  copi- 
mit  anything  that  may  cast  light 


question  where  the  fourth  dynasty  j 
all  this  is  confirmed  by  a  view  of  the 

Fourth  dynasty.  The  malorials  ft 
ous ;  but  the  matter  is  loo  important  to 
npon  it 

II.  40,  "Andafoorth  dominion  shall  VII.  7,  "Behold!  a  fourth  beast,  terri- 
be  strong  as  iron,  altogether  as  iron  that  ble  and  mighty  and  very  powerful,  it  had 
crushes  and  grinds  to  pieces  everything  large  leethofiron,ii;dovouredandcrushed, 
—  even  as  iron  that  dashes  to  piece?,  all  and  trampled  the  remnant  under  foot; 
these  will  it  crash  and  dash  to  pieces,  and  it  differed  from  all  the  o^er  beasts 
16 
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(41 )  And  since  thon  sawest  the  feet  and  that  were  before  it,  and  it  bad  ten  horns, 
toes,  a  part  of  them  the  elay  of  the  potter,  (8|  I  considered  altemivelj  those  horns, 
and  n  part  of  them  iron,  the  dominion  andlol  another  lildehoro  rose  up  among 
shall  be  divided,  and  there  shall  be  of  the  Ihem,  and  three  of  the  fonner  horns  did  n 
firmness  of  iron  ill  it,  insKtnueh  as  thou  root  out  from  before  tl ;  and  behold  I  there 
B^iwest  iron  mingled  with  the  whitish  clay,  were  eves  like  die  eyes  of  a  man  in  that 

(42)  And  since  Hie  toes  of  the  feet  were  horn,  and  a  month  sfienking  jrreat  (hitlgs. 
partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  elay,  in  part  (9)  I  continued  looking,  until  the  Iribn- 
tha  dominion  shall  be  strong,  and  in  part  nals  were  set,  and  the  Ancient  of  Dajs 
it  shall  be  brittle.  (43)  Sincethonsawestlwas  seated. ...  (11)  Iconrinucd  looking, 
the  iron  mingled  with  the  whitish  day,  on  account  of  tbe  voire  of  the  great  words 
tliey  shall  intermingle  the  seed  of  men,  which  th«  horn  uttered.  I  looked  until  the 
but  they  shall  not  cleave  tt^ether,  this  beast  was  slain,  ami  ils  body  destroyed, 
with  that,  see  !  even  as  iron  cannot  min-  and  it  was  given  to  the  flaming  lire." 

gle  with  clay." 

In  connection  with  the  passage  from  7:  !■ — 1],  is  an  account  of  the  per- 
plexity of  spirit  into  whicb  Daniel  was  thrown,  by  the  vision  there  related, 
and  of  his  application  to  the  angeMnterpreter  in  order  that  he  might  es- 
piain  to  him  the  vision  of  the  fourth  beast ;  for  tliie  seems  specially  to  have 
troubled  his  mind,  and  filled  him  with   apprehension.     Then  follows  the 

YII.  33,  "  Thus,  he  snid,  shall  he  the  fourth  bcnst ;  n  fourth  kit^gdom  shall  arise 
in  the  land,  which  shall  differ  from  all  other  kingdoms,  and  shall  consume  the  whole 
land,  and  beat  it,  and  cm.sh  it  in  pieces.  (24)  And  as  to  the  ten  horns  of  that  do- 
minion, ten  kings  shall  arise,  and  another  shall  arise  aiier  them,  and  he  shall  be  dif- 
ferent from  Che  former,  and  three  kings  shall  he  hntnble.  (25)  And  words  against 
the  most  High  shell  he  ntier.  and  he  shall  destroy  the  siiinis  of  the  most  High,  and  he 
shall  think  10  change  times  and  law;  and  they  shall  be  given  into  his  hand,  fbrn 
time  and  times  and  a  division  of  time.  (26)  And  the  iribunal  shall  be  seated,  and 
his  power  s,ha\l  be  taken  away,  even  to  lay  waste  and  destroy  [ii]  unto  the  end." 

To  this,  as  in  chap,  ii.,  succeeds  the  fifth  or  Messianic  kingdom.  Omitting 
this  for  the  present,  let  us  now  recapitulate  the  main  points  in  these  re- 
presentations of  the  fourth  dynasty.  In  2:40 — 42,wehavetbreele3dingideas; 
(l)  The  oppressive  and  crushing  power  of  the  dynasty.  (2)  An  incongruous 
mixture  of  the  various  sovereignties  which  constitute,  collectively  consider- 
ed, the  fourth  dynasty.  That  on  which  it  stands  (the  feet  and  toes,  v.  41),  in 
otherwords,itahasis,conMStsofmaterials  that  will  not  combine.  (3)  The  vain 
attempts  by  intermarriage-alliances,  tocement  any  permanentunion.  Tbespe- 
cialsignificancy  of  this  is  not  developed,  until  we  come  to  the  eleventh  chapter. 
In  7:  7 — 11,  the  symbol  of  the  fourth  dynasty  is  changed.  A  beast  terrible 
and  powerful  is  the  image.  But  this  beast  has  no  name  like  the  three  pre- 
ceding ones.  The  reason  is  obvious.  This  dyn^ty  has  not  one  monarch, 
but  many.  These  were  so  far  from  harmonizing  together,  that,  like  iron 
and  clay,  they  could  not  possibly  be  combined  in  a  symmetrical  whole.  Of 
course,  only  some  monsler  beast,  of  which  the  natural  world  furnished  no  ex- 
ample, must  be  supposed  in  this  case  —  a  beast  possessing  parts  or  quali- 
ties at  variance  with  each  other,  Ten  horns  are  given  to  it,  and  these  are 
symbols  of  ten  kings.  (The  monuments  in  Middle  Asia  now  present  an 
abundance  of  the  like  monsters,  quite  significant  in  their  way,  but  having  no 
prototypes  in  nature)  After  these  springs  up  a  little  horn,  which  roots 
out  three  ol  the  others  Sagicity  of  m^nagement  and  blasphemous  inso- 
lence are  ascribed  to  it  After  being  tolerated  ±oi  i  while,  divine  justice 
and   indij^nition   destroy   it      In   the   ctplanation   (":  23 — 26),  the   same 
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ideas  are  for  substance  repeated,  and  some  particulars  are  added,  in  order 
t«  enlarge  ^nd  illustrate.  It  speaks  also  in  s\i\\  stronger  language  of  the 
destmctioe  power  of  tliia  monHter.  The  ten  horns,  the  subsequent  appear- 
ance of  the  eleventh,  and  the  subjugatJon  of  three  oat  of  the  ten,  are  nearly 
the  same  in  both  passages ;  while  the  boastinjr  and  blasphemous  character 
of  the  new  king  is  portrayed  in  a  stronger  light  in  va.  23  —  26.  He  not 
merely  speaks  great  things,  but  he  utters  them  against  the  most  High. 
Here  too  eomes  in  a  further  elucidation  of  his  destractive  power,  when  we 
are  told  against  whom  it  is  to  be  exercised,  y\z.  he  will  destroy  the  saints 
of  the  mont  High.  In  connection  with  this,  also,  another  addition  is  made 
to  the  original  picture :  "  He  shall  think  to  change  times  and  law ;  and 
they  shall  be  given  into  his  hand,  for  a  time,  and  times,  and  a  division  of 
time,"  i.  e.  for  three  years  and  a  half.  All  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a 
Striking  and  faithful  portrait  of  Antioehus  Epiphanes,  too  striking  to  ad- 
mit of  any  doubt.  Finally,  as  in  7:  7 — U,  it  is  declared  that  he  shall  be 
destroyed  by  divine  justice  and  indignation.  The  tribunal  before  which 
the  tyrant  is  summoned,  condemns  him  to  utter  excision  ;  and  the  sentence 

With  this  ends  the  sketch  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  in  this  vision.  The 
Messianiu  reign  then  follows.  With  regard  to  this,  both  the  vision  in  chap, 
ii.  and  the  one  m  chap.  vii.  agree ;  and  with  both  these  agrees  the  expla- 
nation by  the  angel ;  7;  23 — 2G. 

We  must  not  fail  to  mark  here  the  gradation  of  the  prophetic  develop- 
ment. In  2;  40 — 12,  the  fourth  dynasty  is  rapidly  and  generieally  sketched 
by  mere  general  outlines,  which  are,  however,  of  a  diagnostic  nature.  The 
turbulence  of  this  fourth  dominion,  the  irreconcilable  feuda  of  its  leading 
chiefs,  and  a  declaration  of  their  vain  efforts  to  bring  about  peaceable 
alliances  by  interoiarrii^es,  are  the  distinctive  marks  of  it  But  there  is  a 
specialty  in  what  is  s^d  of  the  iron,  which  "  grinds  ind  crushes  in  piece'" 
all  which  it  assails.  Surely  the  writer  does  not  mean,  that  this  lourth  do- 
minion, comparatively  considered,  so  far  exceeds  in  its  dp^trw.lue  power 
all  which  had  preceded  it,  that  the  ravages  in  general  committed  by  them 
may  be  passed  over  in  silence,  when  brought  into  <  ompanson  with  those  of 
the  fourth  dynasty.  Facts  apeak  against  such  an  a-sumption  Of  the 
ravages  and  slaughter  perpetrated  bj  Nebuchadnezzar  we  havL  indeed  no 
minute  historical  account.  But  they  must  hive  been  ver\  great,  considei- 
ing  the  extent  of  country  which  he  overran  TIlo^e  committed  b\  Cjrus 
and  bis  successors,  no  doubt,  far  exceeded  his,  as  they  were  more  often 
repeated  and  of  longer  duration.  As  W  Alexander,  we  know  well  the  de- 
and  ruin,  that  attended  his  long  continued,  rapid,  and  victorious 
na.  But  of  all  these,  neither  chap.  ii.  nor  vii.  make  any  special 
Why  ?  Because  they  do  not  respect  &e  people  of  God,  on  whom 
the  prophet  ever  has  his  eye.  What  they  suffered  under  the  Babylonish 
domain,  had  in  great  part  already  passed.  They  appear  to  have  lived  at 
Babylon,  without  any  special  molestation  or  persecution,  other  than  what 
naturally  hefel  all  exiles.  Under  the  Persian  monarchy,  with  some  little 
annoyance  by  Cambyses  or  Smerdis,  they  were  the  subjects  of  remarkable 
iavor  throughout.  Alexander,  on  his  march  to  the  East,  paid  them  a  visit; 
but  he  did  them  no  harm.  At  first,  and  for  sometime,  they  experienced 
no  very  hostile  treatment  from  the  chiefs  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  i.  e.  from 
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those  two  chiefs,  which,  being  almost  perpetually  at  variance  with  each 
other,  lived  on  the  north  and  south  of  Palestine.  But  this  country  was  un- 
fortunately the  arena  of  contest  hetween  them,  and  the  Jews  expericDced 
of  coarse  a  great  variety  of  trials,  in  their  efforts  to  keep  a  neutral  position. 
As  these  efforts  were  not  always  sutoessful,  the  aggrieved  party  would 
make  incursions  upon  Judea  Finally  thai  reckle"B  tyrant  Antiochua 
'iniqiKPq;,  (whom  his  subjects         ygfi        I3       ra  A   L    /i      jg  th 

ma/J-man),  invaded  them  w  th  th      p     t     1         ki  g  d     f 

blasphemy,  and  he  maltreated      ddtjdthm      t     lyb        dllf 
mer  example,  but  even  beyo  d      y        mpl  tlthfildt      t         f 

the  Hebrew  Commonwealth      H         b  th    pi  d  p  ip  bl 

why  the  fourth  dynasty  (wh  h  1  d  A  t  och  )  d  nb  d  a,  b  g 
powerfully  deslruclive,  in  am  t         rtdfyfthp        dg 

dynasties.    This  view  make     t  q  b  th  t  th     d        pt         f  th 

destructive  power  of  the  foi  th  dj   astj  1 1    b       g  rd  d         bsol  t 

nor  as  designed  to  be  comp  d  th  th  th  dy  a^t  b  t  Ij  h  g 
a  relation  to  the  people  of  God,  and  to  the  country  where  they  dwelt.  The 
Roman  power  did  not,  until  long  after  the  time  of  Antiochus,  attain  to  an 
amplitude  of  dominion  that  could  ba  compared  with  that  of  either  of  the 
four  dynasties.  Much  less  did  it  occasion  the  Jews  any  very  serious  trou- 
ble, until  the  time  of  Vespasian,  some  thirty  years  after  the  Messianic  reign 
had  begun  its  development. 

The  representation  now  made  in  general  of  the  subject  before  us,  I  can- 
not help  regarding  as  fundamentally  authorized  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
book  of  Daniel."  General  history  it  clearly  is  not;  the  particular  history  of 
either  of  the  dynasties  It  as  clearly  ia  not,  with  the  single  exception,  that 
the  fourth  dynasty,  one  half  of  whose  chiefs  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Palestine,  and  which  alone  gave  the  Jews  (after  the  time  when  the  book  of 
Daniel  has  been  usually  supposed  to  be  written)  comparatively  all  their 
trouble,  is  in  part  brought  upon  the  scene,  and  identified  by  quite  a  series 
of  historical  particulars,  in  chap,  si.,  such  as  appear  nowhere  else  on  the 
pages  of  prophetic  writing.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  mistake  the  Httie 
horn  of  7:  8,  24.  The  context  is  so  entirely  decisive  with  regard  to  the 
Syrian  tyrant  and  blasphemer,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  critical 
doubt 

But  we  have  not  completed 

tional  evidt 


Daniel  resumes  the  subject  again 
chap.  xi.  We  must  follow  his  steps,  and  see  what  addi- 
in  be  brought  to  light. 


VIIL8,  "And  the  he-goat  [Alesaii-^ 
<!er]  waxed  exceedingly  great  i  and  when 
he  ivad  strong  the  gi-eat  horn  was  broken, 
and  there  come  ap  the  appearance  of  four 
homa  in  its  place,  Iow«t)  the  fbnr  winds 
of  lieaven,  (9)  And  from  one  of  them 
came  forth  a  little  horn,  and  it  waxed  vety 
lar^  toward  the  south,  and  toward  the  east, 
and  toward  the  goodly  land.  ( 10)  And  it 
waxed  great  even  to  the  host  of  heaven, 
and  it  cusl  down  to  the  earth  some  of  ihe 
host  and  some  of  tlie  stars,  and  trod  upon 
them.  (11)  Andeven tothePrmeeotihe 
host  did  it  magnify  itself,  and  from  htm 


J  Explanation  bv  the  angel-interprcter]. 
II.  20,  "  And  the  ram  which  thou  saw- 
est  with  two  horns,  ore  the  kin)[s  of  Me- 
dia and  Persia.  J2I )  And  the  he-goat  is 
the  king  of  Greda,  and  the  great  horn  be- 
tween hia  eyes  is  its  chief  king.  (32}  And 
as  to  its  being  broken,  and  fonr  standing 
up  in  the  place  of  it  —  there  shall  stand 
up  four  kingdoms  from  the  nation,  bnt 
not  in  his  strength.  (23)  And  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  their  reign,  when  tranigressors 
are  come  to  (he  full,  a  king  of  cruel  aspect 
shall  stand  up,  and  one  who  understands 
dark  things.    (24)  And  his  power  shall 
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did  it  take  away  tho  dally  aacritice,  an 
the  dwelling  of  his  sanctuary  was  ca; 
down.  (!2)  And  a  host  was  set  over  ih 
daily  sacrifice  by  impiety,  and  it  ca: 
down  truth  upon  the  eartli,  asd  did  [i 
will]  and  prospered." 


.  be  strong,  yet  not  by  his  own  strenglJi ; 
;  and  he  shall  destroy  wonderfully,  and 
I  prosper,  and  do  [his  will] ;  and  he  sliftU 
;  destroy  the  mighty,  even  the  holy  people. 
1  (25)  AndonaccoHLil  of  his  cunning  he 
will  make  deceit  to  prosper  in  his  hand, 
and  in  his  heart  will  he  wax  great,  nnd  in 
a  time  of  qniet  he  will  destroy  many,  and 
against  the  Prince  of  princes  will  he  stand 
up;  but  —  he  shall  be  broken  without  a 
[human]  hand." 

Such  is  the  additional  description  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  in  chap.  viii. 
Several  particulars  here  added,  deserve  a  special  notice.  In  8:  8 — 12,  we 
have,  (1)  The  scattered  condition  of  the  fourth  dynasty;  "toward  the  four 
win:^  of  heaven  is  it  separated."  (2)  The  little  horn  that  rises  up  after- 
wards, becomes  very  great  in  tlie  south  (Egypt),  in  the  east  (on.  and  be- 
yond the  Euphrates),  and  in  the  goodly  land  (of  Palestine).  (3)  It  mag- 
nified itself  in  an  impious  manner,  invaded  lie  temple-services,  and  the 
priests  ministering  there,  and  some  of  this  host  of  God  it  cast  down,  even 
the  stars  (comp.  Eev.  1;  20.  2:  28),  and  trode  upon  them.  It  assailed  the 
Prince  of  the  host  himself,  and  took  away  the  daily  offering  made  to  him, 
and  profaned  his  sanctuary.  (4)  It  offered  up  impious  sacrifices  in  the 
room  of  the  lawful  ones,  and  set  over  them  a  heathen  priesthood.  (5)  It 
opposed  and  rendered  inefficient  the  truth  of  God's  word,  and  for  sometime 
had  undisputed  control  and  prospered.  Some  of  these  particulars  are  in- 
deed adverted  to  in  chap.  7;  23 — 25  ;  but  they  are  more  expanded  here, 
and  new  ones  are  added.     These  are  all  graphically  characteristic  of  Anti- 

In  8:  20 — 25,  (the  words  of  the  angel-interpreter),  the  time  in  which 
AntiochuB  shall  make  his  appearance  is  designated,  viz.  the  latter  part  of 
tho  dominion  of  the  horns,  that  sprang  up  aft^r  the  great  horn  (Alexander) 
was  broken,  v.  23.  The  cunning  and  sagacity  of  Antioi;h!is,  in  perpetrat- 
ing the  work  of  destruction,  are  more  fully  developed  than  before,  and 
specially  his  massacre  of  the  quiet  and  unoffending.  Finally,  the  divine 
judgment  which  destroys  him  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  and  prominent. 
At  the  dose,  Daniel  is  told  to  seal  up  his  account  of  the  vision,  because  it 
has  respect  to  a  future  that  comes  not  until  after  many  days,  v.  2C.  The 
time  of  this  vision  was  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar,  v.  1 ;  and  thus  it  was 
near  to  the  period,  when  the   Persian   dominion  (that  of  the   rant)  would 

In  tho  third  year  of  Cyrus,  the  fourth  and  last  vision  respecting  the  em- 
pires was  disclosed,  10:  1.  The  first  part  of  it  takes  a  brief  and  rapid  sur- 
vey of  the  two  empires  which  precede  the  fourth,  viz.  the  Persian  and 
Alexandro- Grecian.    It  runs  thus; 

XI.  2,  "Behold  three  kings  of  Persia  are  yet  to  stand  up;  and  the  fourth  shall 
obtain  riches  greater  than  all,  and  when  he  waxes  strong  by  his  riclies,  he  wilf  ronse 
np  all  the  dominion  of  Greece,  (3)  And  a  mighlj  king  shail  stand  up,  and  he  shall 
rule  with  wide  dominion,  and  do  according  to  his  pleaaure.  {i)  And  when  hestand- 
eih  up,  his  kingdom  shall  be  broken,  and  it  shall  be  divided  to  the  four  winds  of  hea- 
ven, but  not  U>  his  posterity  nor  according  to  the  dominion  with  which  he  rnled,  but 
his  kingdom  shall  be  plucked  np,  and  given  to  others  besides  these. 
16* 
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Here  is  a.  special  limitation,  in  regard  to  Persia,  of  a  time  when  it  shall 
make  war  with  Greece,  viz.  in  the  time  of  the  fourth  king  after  Cyrus. 
From  this  the  prophet  passes,  (without  stopping  to  describe  the  issue  of  the 
Persian  invasion,  except  that  it  will  rouse  up  all  Greece),  to  the  third  do- 
minion under  Alexander,  which  in  fact  took  its  rise  from  the  union  of 
Greece  under  him,  in  order  to  avenge  the  Persian  aggression.  He  makes 
no  special  note  of  time,  i.  e.  as  to  the  distance  of  it  from  the  fourth  king  of 
Persia,  but  indieateg  it  merely  by  the  sequency  of  the  events  under  the 
"  mighty  king,"  Finally,  the  ruin  of  this  king's  dominion ;  its  being  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds ;  the  rejection  of  his  posterity  from  all  regal  claims ; 
the  absolute  plucking  up  of  Alexander's  government,  and  the  giving  of  it 
to  other  persons  than  hia  children ;  and  the  comparative  inferiority  of  the 
subsequent  dynasty ;  are  ail  set  forth  in  terms  as  strong  as  language  can 
well  employ. 

Thus  far  respecting  the  second  and  third  dynasty  in  chap.  xi.  The  re>it 
of  a  long  chapter  is  occupied  entirely  with  a  historic  sketch,  as  it  were,  of 

those  cHefa  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  who  came  in  particular  contact  with 
Palestine,  for  good  or  for  evil,  but  mostly  it  notices  such  events  as  charac- 
terize the  reign  of  particular  princes,  who  most  concerned  themselves  with 
the  country  of  the  Hebrews  for  selfish  or  sinister  purposes.  The  historic 
sketch  begins  with  Ptolemy  Lagus,  "  the  king  of  the  south,"  v.  5.  It  pro- 
ceeds with  sketching  a  succession  of  events  under  the  kings  of  the  south 
and  the  north  (Egypt  and  Syria).  In  vs.  13— -19  Antiochus  the  Great  of 
Syria  is  introduced;  in  v.  20,  Seleucus  Philopater  his  son  ;  in  vs.  21 — *5, 
the  history  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  sketched  at  a  length,  which,  as  has 
already  been  said,  has  no  parallel  in  the  prophetic  compositions  of  the 
Scriptures.  Indeed  this  history  is  so  minute  and  circnmstantial,  that, 
as  has  been  noticed,  ancient  and  modern  doubters  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  book  have  accused  it  strongly  of  being  written  post  eventum.  This  mat- 
ter seems  to  have  suggested  a  hint  to  many  recent  interpreters,  which  they 
have  expanded  into  numerous  objections  against. the  older  date  commonly 
asssigned  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  ai^uments  for  its  being  composed  in  the 
later  time  of  the  Maccabees,  or  at  least  near  the  period  of  Antiochus'  death. 
I  shall  not  extract  the  whole  of  this  ample  account  of  Antiochus,  as  it  is 
unnecessary  for  my  present  purpose.  I  shall  merely  bring  into  comparison 
those  parts  of  it  which  serve  to  identify  the  individual  here  described, 
.about  whom  no  one  can  doubt,  with  the  one  who  is  made  the  object  of  spe- 
cial reference  and  notice,  in  chapters  vii.  and  viii. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  182  above),  that  in  chap.  ii.  there  is  merely  a 
generic  description  of  the  fourth  dynasty.  But  into  this,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  a  singular  circumstance  is  introduced,  viz.  "  they  shall  in- 
termingle with  the  seed  of  men,  but  they  shall  not  cleave  one  to  another, 
even  as  iron  mixes  not  with  clay."  In  chap.  xi.  we  are  explicitly  taught 
what  the  meaning  of  this  is.  In  v.  S,  the  marriage  of  Antiochus  Theos 
with  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  king  of  Egypt,  is  de- 
scribed ;  a  marriage  of  mere  policy  and  kingly  chicanery,  which,  as  there 
declared,  turned  out  badly  for  those  concerned  in  tie  matter.  So  in  v.  17, 
me  have  an  account  of  Antiochus  tie  Great,  and  of  his  giving  his  daughter 
Cleopatra,  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  the  young  king  of  Egypt;  which  was 
done  entirely  for  crafty  purposes,  in  order  that  Antiochus,  who  was  annoyed 
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by  the  Romans,  migiit  break  up  file  alliance  between  Rome  and  Egypt,  by 
winning  the  kingof  tbe  latter  country  to  his  side.  These  eircumBtances  not 
only  confirm  the  passage  in  2:  43,  but  identify  the  dynasty  in  II;  6 — 45,  as 
being  the  same  with  that  described  in  1: 40 — 43. 

In  11:  21  comes  in  the  fm\,  (nothing  could  more  graphically  characterize 
him  than  this  appellative),  not  as  having  ajiy  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
but  aa  obtaining  it  by  his  wily  flatteries  ;  and  in  the  like  manner  is  he  pre- 
sented to  us,  in  8:  23,  35.  In  11:  22,  not  only  many  others,  but  even  the 
prince  of  the  covenant  (the  high  priest)  is  destroyed.  With  this  must  be 
compared  7:  7,  specially  7:  26 ;  then  8: 10,  11,  24,  25.  In  II:  80—33,  is  an 
account  of  Antiocbus  as  polluting  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  and  taking 
away  the  daily  sacrifices ;  and  this  is  to  be  compared  with  7:  8,  26,  and  8: 11, 
12,  24,  35,  In  11;  36,  the  impious  and  blasphemous  conduct  of  AntiochuB 
is  described,  and  also  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  profane  designs  for  a 
IJme  ;  and  this  is  to  be  compared  with  7:  8,  11,  25,  and  8;  11,  12,  24,  25. 
In  11:  45,  the  fearful  doom  of  Antiochus  is  presented  to  our  view;  and  with 
this  must  be  compared  7;  11,  26.  8:  25.  I  am  not  able  to  see  bow  a  shadow 
of  doubt  can  remain,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  same  personage  in  these  pae- 
s^ea.      That  personage,  moreover,  is   clearly    Antiochus   Epiphanes, 

I  have  refr^ned  hitherto  from  introducing  Dan.  9;  25 — 27,  into  the  com- 
parison of  similar  passages  respecljng  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  because  that 
portion  of  Scripture  is  very  brief  and  compressed,  and  withal  a  very  difficult 
one,  as  the  almost  endless  variety  of  criticisms  upon  it  shows.  But  since  my 
own  mind  is  now  fully  satisfied  respecting  the  general  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage, I  deem  it  expedient  here  to  introduce  it,  and  I  ask  the  reader  to  com- 
pare it  carefully  with  the  passages  referred  to  ia  the  preceding  paragraph. 
A  literal  translation  runs  thus : 

Dan,  in.  25,  "  Mark  well  and  understand  ;  from  Iho  going  forth  of  a  command  to 
rebuild  Jerusalem,  unto  an  Anointed  one,  a  Prince,  diall  be  7  weeks ;  and  62  weeks 
shall  it  be  rebuilt,  with  broad  spaces  and  narrow  lindts,  and  in  troublous  times. 
I'V.  26)  And  after  62  weeks,  an  Anointed  One  shall  be  cul  off,  and  there  shall  be 
none  for  it  [the  people],  and  the  city  and  sancCnary  shall  the  people  of  a  prince  chat 
will  come  deairoj ;  but  his  end  shall  be  with  an  overwhelmmg  flood,  and  unto  the 
end  shall  be  war,  a  decreed  measure  of  deeolaaona.  |V.  27)  And  he  shall  firmly 
covenant  with  many  for  one  week ;  and  during  half  of  the  week  shall  he  cause  the 
sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease ;  and  a  Waaler  shall  be  over  a  winged-fowl  of  abomi- 
nations ;  but  unto  destmclioa,  even  that  which  ie  decieed,  shall  there  be  an  outpour- 
ing upon  him  who  is  to  be  destroyed." 

Here  now  are  all  the  leading  particulars  of  Antiochus'  doings.  Here  is 
his  assault  on  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  ;  his  profanation  of  the  sanctuary  ; 
his  causing  the  oblation  and  sacrifices  to  cease  for  three  and  a  half  years  ; 
and  finally  his  fearful  end  near  the  close  of  this  period.  Compare  now 
this  passage  with  ch.  7: 8,  20,  25,  26.  8:  9—13,  23 — 26.  11:  21,  30 — 32,  36, 
41 — 45.  12:  7.  Nothing  seems  to  be  more  plain,  than  that  the  same  per- 
sonage is  described  in  all.  Specially  does  the  particular  notation  of  the 
three  and  a  half  years  during  which  Antiochus  will  cause  the  temple-service 
to  cease,  and  of  (iie  speedy  and  terrible  death  of  the  tyrant  that  will  ensue, 
definitively  mark  sameness  of  personage  and  description  in  all  the  passages 
to  which  1  have  just  referred.  If  the  reader  will  carefully  note  these  facta, 
it  will  aid  him  much  in  deciding  the  question,  whether  the  Roman  power  is 
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at  all  concerned  with  any  of  these  prophecies,  excepting  tlie  mere  casual 
allusion  to  it  in  11:  30,  which  speaks  of  "  the  ships  of  Chittim  "  as  coming 
to  Egypt,  and  arresting  the  progress  of  Antiochus  in  that  country ;  and 
also  the  implied  interference  of  the  Romans  with  Antiochus  Magnus,  as  stated 
in  II:  28.     But  of  this,  more  in  the  sequel. 

Having  given  such  a  detailed  and  coraparatii  e  view  of  the  different  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  respecting  the  fourth  dynastj  it  lemavns  onlj  to  make  a 
few  remarks  of  a  more  general  bearing,  which  maj  help  us  to  make  out  a 
satisfactory  general  conclusion. 

(1)  It  is  evident  from  even  a  cursory  reading  of  these  predictions,  that 
the  dynasties  follow  each  other  in  succession,  and  occupy  m  the  main  the 
same  countries.  One  grows  up  when  another  becomes  extmguished,  or 
(in  other  words)  by  destroying  the  former.  Thus  the  Mcdo-Persian  suc- 
ceeds the  Babylonian ;  and  Alexander's  dominion  overthrows  the  Medo- 
Persian,  and  stands  np  in  its  place.  And  in  like  manner,  it  is  by  the  de- 
struction of  Alexander's  dominion,  that  the  fourth  dynasty  comes  into  being. 
In  the  last  case,  the  separation  between  Alexander's  dynasty  and  that  which 
follows,  is  aa  strongly  marked  as  the  separation  of  any  of  the  three  former 
from  each  other ;  see  7:  7,  23.  8:  8,  22,  and  particularly  11:  i,  which  seems 
fairly  to  admit  of  no  other  explanation. 

(2)  To  interpret  the  fourth  beast  (7:  7,  23),  and  the  legs  and  feet  of  the 
colossal  image  (2:  40  aeq.),  aa  symbolic  of  the  Roman  empire,  seems  to  be 
an  exegetical  impossibility.  That  the  fourth  beast  was  diverse  from  the 
three  others,  is  expUcitiy  said  in  7:  7,  23.  The  fact  that  the  fourth  beast 
was  a  monster  without  a  name,  i.  e.  had  no  parallel  in  the  animal  world,  in- 
dicates the  mixed  and  incongruous  condition  of  the  fourth  dynasty.  The 
symbol  of  it  in  2:  40  seq.  in  the  mixture  of  the  iron  and  the  clay,  is  an  indicar 
tion  of  the  same  nature.  Then  it  is  cxplicitiy  declared  in  8:  8,  that  the  four 
notable  horns,  which  came  up  in  the  room  of  the  great  horn  (Alexander), 
symbolize  the  four  kingdoms  "  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven,"  which 
kingdoms  sprang  up  as  a  succession  qfthe  third  dynasty.  In  8:  22  it  is  ex- 
plicitiy  stated,  that  these  four  horns  denote  four  kingdoms,  wkicJi  stand  up 
oat  of  the  nation  or  people  who  governed  the  preceding  dynasty,  i.  e.  from 
the  Grecian  nation.  These  four  horns,  denoting  the  partition  of  the  fourth 
dynasty,  are  quite  different  in  their  signification  from  the  ten  lioma  in  7:  7, 
20,  24.  In  the  latter  case,  a  succession  of  kings  is  denoted  in  that  branch 
of  the  fourth  dynasty,  which  "  devours  the  whole  land  [of  Judea],  and 
treads  down,  and  breaks  in  pieces."  In  what  sense,  now,  can  the  Bmnan 
dominion  be  said  to  succeed  that  of  Alexander  ?  Many,years  after  his  death, 
Rome  was  neither  known  nor  feared  in  the  East ;  and  cert^nly  it  had  no 
concern  with  breaking  in  pieces  the  Hebrew  people.  And  if  the  difficulty 
in  respect  to  immediate  succession  could  be  disposed  of,  in  what  sense  can  it 
he  said,  that  the  Roman  dominion  sprung  from  the  nation  that  ruled  the 
third  dynasty,  8:  22  1 

But  besides  this,  the  Eoman  empire,  until  some  time  after  ^^  fifth  king- 
dom was  introduced,  never  covered  even  any  portion  of  the  ground  in- 
cluded In  the  domain  of  the  three  preceding  dynasties.  It  lies  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  representation,  that  the  successive  monarchies  occupy  in  the 
main  the  same  countries,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  state.  But  if 
the  Roman  empire  he  the  fourth,  this  point  must  be  given  up  ;  for  Borne, 
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at  tlie  height  of  her  growth,  never  stretched  beyood  the  Euphrates,  so  as  to 
have  anything  more  than  a.  merely  temporary  a:id  military  occupation  of 
some  provinces  j  and  from  these  they  mere  soon  driven  by  the  Parthians. 
Much  less  was  Rome  concerned  with  crushing  the  Jews,  at  the  early  period 
in  question. 

The  immediale  succession  of  the /ourrft  empire  whicharoaeout  of  the  ruins 
of  Alexander's ;  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  fourth  dynasty ;  the  ten 
kings  that  sprang  up  in  one  of  the  four  divisions ;  and  the  different  countries 
occupied  by  the  Romans ;  are  unequivocal  and  unanswerable  arguments 
against  applying  the  fourth  dynasty  to  Rome.. 

But  there  is  another  proof,  if  possible  still  more  decisive.  This  is,  that  all 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  agree  in  asserting,  that  Antioehus  Epiphanes,  the 
ma:,  sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the  foai-ih  dynasty.  Thus  in  7:  7,  8,  from 
among  the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  dynasty  springs  up  the  lillle  horn,  which 
phicks  up  three  of  the  others.  This  is  reasserted  in  7;  24.  Again,  in  8;  8,  9, 
out  of  one  of  the  four  horns  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  springs  up  the  little  horn, 
which  waxes  great,  and  assails  the  temple  and  people  of  God.  In  11:  21, 
Antioehus  is  represented  as  the  successor  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  and  of 
course  as  belonging  to  the  Syrian  part  of  the  fourth  dynasty.  These  facta 
seem  too  plain  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  But  if  Antioehus  springs  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  fourth  dynasty,  (which  is  plain),  then  how  could  the  fourth  dy- 
nasty be  Roman  ?    Antioehus  was  no  Roman. 

(3)  Although  the  things  already  stated  seem  to  decide  the  question 
agwnst  Rome,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  yet  there  is  another  circum- 
stance, which  is,  if  possible,  still  more  decisive.  This  is,  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Jifih  or  Messianic  kingdom  takes  place  only  when  those  four 
dynasties  are  broken  up  and  subverted.  This  is  explicit  in  2:  44, 45  ;  in  T: 
11—14,  26,  27 ;  and  it  seems  to  be  implied  in  12:  1—3.  "  All  those  king- 
doms" {2:  44)  are  to  be  consumed,  and  broken  in  pieces,"  when  the  new 
kingdom  shall  arise.  "  Their  dominion  is  taken  away"  (7:  11,  12),  ie/ore  the 
Son  of  Man  enters  upon  his  dominion,  (7;  13,  14);  and  the  same  is  said  in 
vs.  26,  27.  This  is  a  circumstance  too  decisive  to  admit  of  any  appeal.  Un- 
less then  the  Roman  dynasty  was  destroyed  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
the  fourth  dynasty  mas  not  Roman. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  here,  to  appeal  to  Antichrist,  and  to  the  Pope, 
as  being  symbolized  by  the  fourth  beast.  All  the  other  beasts  are  symbols 
of  civil  powers,  of  actual  monarchical  governments.  It  is  out  of  question, 
then,  for  us,  with  propriety  to  regard  the  fourth  beast  as  a  representative  or 
symbol  of  a  mere  religious  apostasy  from  Christianity,  and  then  make,  as  we 
must,  Antioehus  to  spring  out  of  that.  The  diversity  of  the  fourth  beast, 
(spoken  of  in  7:  7,  19,  24),  is  not  of  such  a  nature,  but  it  consists  in  its  pe- 
culiar character,  in  its  destructive  influence  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  in  its 
unusual  cruelties,  and  in  its  blasphemies.  And  since  the  little  horn  which 
waxed  great,  the  blasphemer,  the  profaner  of  the  temple  and  the  altar,  the 
persecutor  of  the  holy  people,  must  be  destroyed  hefore  the  Son  of  Man 
commences  his  reign,  it  would  seem  to  he  clear,  that  neither  Antichrist  nor 
the  Pope  is  represented  by  the  little  horn.  At  all  events,  neither  of  those 
last  named  springs  from  the  succession  of  the  ten  Syrian  kings  ;  and  yet 
Antioehus  must  and  did  proceed  from  them. 
Let  me  not  be  understood  as  denying  that  the  N.  Test,  writers  have,  in  a 
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Tariety  of  cases,  applied  the  language  of  Daniel  (for  substance)  to  tho  de- 
scription of  persons,  or  tliinga,  or  events,  whith  belong  to  the  Cbrlstian  era. 
When  our  Saviour  (Matt.  24:  15.  Mark  13:  U)  describes  the  invading  Eo- 
man  power,  by  tbe  use  of  language  borrowed  from  Daniel's  description  of  the 
desolations  occasioned  by  the  abominalioti  of  desolation,  (probably  Dan.  9:  26, 
27,  possibly  11;  31.  12:11),  it  is  plain  that  he  compares  the  consequences  of  the 
Boman  invasion,  with  those  which  followed  the  invasionof  Judeaby  Antiochus. 
I  can  hardly  refrain  from  expressing  my  surprise,  however,  to  find  that 
Hengatenberg  and  Havcrnick,  who  make  the  Romatt  power  to  be  the  fourth 
dynasty,  should  appeal  with  such  entire  confidence  to  Matt,  21:  15.  Mark  13: 
14  (essentially  one  and  the  same),  as  proof  that  tbe  destructive  Roman 
power  was  plainly  predicted  by  Daniel.  They  ai^e  the  point  with  grea* 
earnestness ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  see,  upon  very  insufficient  and  unsatisfac- 
tory grounds.  Hengsienbet^  himself  confesses  (Authent,  2B5),  that  "  ex- 
cepting Dan.  9:  25—27,  no  other  part  of  the  book  does  even  apparently 
relate  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  State  by  the  Komans."  But  to  for- 
tify hia  position,  that  Dan.  9:  25 — 27  applies  to  the  Romans,  he  appeals  to 
Josephus,  who  (Antiq.  X.  11.  7)  says:  "Daniel  also  wrote  respecting  the 
government  of  the  Romans,  and  that  desolations  Khould  be  made  by  them." 
Josephus  does  indeed  say  this;  but  he  says  it  after  fully  detailing  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  in  ch.  viii,  specially  that  concerning  "  the  little  horn," 
which  he  alleges  was  fulfilled  in  Antiochus.  Now  that  he  believed  Daniel 
to  have  predicted,  in  his  book,  the  Invasion  of  Judca  by  the  Romans,  is 
quite  a  possible  thing ;  perhaps  a  probable  one ;  but  to  my  "own  mind,  his 
^gle  short  sentence  respecting  the  Romans  wears  the  aspect  of  some- 
thing complimentary  to  them,  and  apologetic  for  them.  "  What  they  had 
done  was  a  notable  thing  ;  and  as  they  had  only  fulfilled  what  had 
long  before  been  predicted,  they  could  not  therefore  be  blamed."  Be 
this  however  as  it  may,  it  depends  merely  on  the  exegesis  of  Jose- 
phus. Nor  do  we  know  that  the  Jews  in  general  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  But  whether  they  were  or  not,  does  not  settle  the  question  be- 
fore us.  Eengstenberg,  HSvemick,  and  some  others,  insist  that  the  Sa- 
viour's words  in  Matt.  24:  15,  viz.  "  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,"  (ia 
Mark  13:  14  this  clause  is  now  rejected  by  recent  criticism,  and  marked  as 
probably  spurious  by  Hahn),  necessarily  imply  an  express  and  direct  pre- 
diction, on  the  part  of  Daniel,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ko- 
mans. I  cannot  feel  the  force  of  this  appeal ;  at  least  I  am  by  no  means 
persuaded  that  it  is  convincing.  Many  are  the  appeals  in  the  N.  Test,  to 
passages  in  i  the  Old,  with  an  iTilngd-Sti  attached  to  them  (which  makes 
them  look  like  appeal  to  prophecy),  that  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  direct  and  proper  predictions.  For  example  ;  tbe  flight  of  Jo- 
seph with  Mary  and  the  infant  Jesus  to  Egypt,  and  their  return  from  that 
country,  is  said  (Matt.  2:  15)  to  have  taken  place,  that  "  what  was  spoken 
of  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet  might  be  fidfiUed."  What  then  did 
the  prophet  say,  which  is  fulfiUed  *  He  merely  made  a  declaration  — a 
ample  categorical  declaration  —  of  a  bistoricai/aci,  as  follows  :  "  When  Is- 
rael was  a  child  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt,"  Hos.  11:  1. 
Here  is  no  prediction,  but  merely  a  simple  averment  of  certain  facts  in  fijr- 
mer  times.  What  is  the /uj^/weni  then  ?  It  is,  that  what  happened  in  an- 
cient times,  in  respect  to    a  nation  who  were  reckoned  a£  Uie  children  of 
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God,  had  now  been  repeated  in  a  higher  and  more  significant  sense.  The 
Son  of  God,  in  the  most  eminent  sense,  was  called  from  exile  in  Egypt 
back  to  the  promised  land.  This  is  a  nl'^gaaii  par  excellence.  The  like  to 
this  occurs  Hgain,  after  a  single  intervening  verse.  The  Evangelist  (Matt.  2: 
16)  relates  the  slaughter  of  the  infants  by  Herod  at  Bethlehem,  He  then 
subjoins  a  remark,  viz. "  Then  was  fulfilled  what  was  spoken  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  saying ;  In  Rama  a  voice  waa  heard,  lamentation  and  weeping 
and  great  sorrow  ;  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be 
comforted,  because  they  are  not."  This  is  quoted  from  Jer.  31;  15,  where 
the  prophet  employs  the  expression  as  descriptive  of  the  mourning  of  Eaehel 
over  her  children  (Benjamitee)  skin,  and  going  from  Eama  into  exile.  It 
is  simply  a  poetic  description  of  a  mournful  fact,  sketched  out  indeed  with 
vivid  coloring.  What  now  happened  at  Bethlehem  (Eathel's  burying-place) 
to  fulfil  tins  ?  The  slaughter  of  the  infants,  Rachel's  later  prc^ny.  What 
took  place  of  old,  then,  is  here  substantially  renewed  by  repetition.  But 
there  is  no  trace  of  n  prediction  proper,  in  Jer.  31:  15. 

It  were  easy  to  go  on  in  this  way,  and  to  show  that  at  least  one  half  of  such 
Tikrjgiaaut  in  the  N.  Test,  are  of  the  same  character.  An  appeal  then  to  Matt, 
24;  16  and  Mark  13:  14,  in  order  to  show  that  the  passage  of  Daniel  refer- 
red to  is  proper  prediction,  is  very  far  from  being  satisfactory.  Christ  does 
not  even  say  that  there  is  a  fulfilment  of  Daniel's  words.  His  declaration  is: 
"  When  ye  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the 
prophet,  standing  in  the  holy  place,  (in  Mark  —  standing  wlereil  ought  not), 
then  let  those  fiee,  etc."  But  there  is  another  remarkable  ciroamstance. 
After  the  clause  standing  in  the  holy  place,  the  Saviour  adds,  in  a  parenthetic 
clause,  (o  avayii'iiaKeiv  voilioi)  ;  which  parenthetic  addition,  moreover,  both 
evangelists  exhibit.  Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  nnespected  su^estion 
or  innuendo  ?  It  amounts  simply  to  this :  '  Let  the  reader  of  Daniel  well 
consider  the  essential  meaning  of  the  prophet.'  But  in  case  of  a  plain  and 
direct  prediction  of  Daniel,  such  a  caution  would  hardly  have  been  added. 
At  all  events  it  is  very  unusual  in  such  eases.  To  what  then  does  the  caution 
amount  ?  To  this,  viz.  '  Consider  well,  that  when  a  foreign,  heathen,  and 
hostile  army  has  surrounded  the  holy  ground,  the  sacred  city,  it  is  time  to  flee, 
for  destruction  is  near.  Daniel  has  described  such  an  occurrence ;  there- 
fore take  warning  by  it'  Luke  has  given  us,  indeed,  the  exact  gist  of  the 
passage,  in  his  account  of  the  same  matter  in  21;  20,  His  words  are  these  : 
"  When  ye  shall  see  Jerusakm  surrounded  by  armies,  then  flee,  etc."  Here 
we  have  the  nX'^gmats  of  the  passage  in  Daniel,  viz.  the  presence  of  a  hostile 
heathen  power  (a  desolating  abomination)  on  holy  ground.  The  Saviour 
would  say ;  '  When  this  takes  place,  consider  that  what  Daniel  has  described 
as  happening  in  ancient  times  is  about  to  happen  now.  Take  warning 
and  deliver  yourselves.'  Thus  much,  but  plainly  nothing  more  when  all 
the  passages  are  compared,  can  be  made  out  from  the  texts  to  which  appeal 
is  made,  as  containing  predictions  of  the^  Roman  invasion. 

That  I  am  well  grounded  in  this  position,  appears  from  a  cursory  glance  at 
Dan.  9:25 — 2T.  There,  a  prince  and  his  people  are  spoken  of,  who  shall  come 
and  lay  waste  the  sanctuary ;  this  they  will  do  for  one  week  ^=  seven  years 
(the  Roman  war  lasted  but  littie  more  than  three)  ;  then  in  the  midst  of 
that  week,  the  destroyer  will  cause  the  daily  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to 
cease,  J.  e.  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seven  years  this  will  be  done  ;  and 
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soon  after,  the  destroyer  shall  himself  be  (Jeatroyed  with  consuminate  de- 
creed deutructioa.  Now  in  what  part  of  the  Koman  invasion  did  all  this 
happen  ?  When  did  they  suspend  the  temple  aervicos  ?  And  where  shaU 
we  find  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  suspension  ?  And  above  all,  where, 
after  the  suspension,  are  we  lo  find  the  restoration  of  the  temple-services  ? 
for  this  is  implied  in  Daniel.  The  Koman  suspension  remains  from  that  day 
to  this.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  desolalor  in  this  case  ia  given  over  to  a 
decreed  destruction,  to  take  place  soon  after  the  three  and  a  half  years 
were  ended.  Was  this  true,  now,  of  either  Vespasian  or  Titus  ?  Not  at  all. 
Both  died  a  natural  death,  and  in  peaceful  circumstances,  Vespasian  A.  D.  79 
and  Titus  in  82.  Both  were  greatly  beloved  and  honored  aa  princes.  What 
resemblance  did  either  of  them  bear  to  the  abhorred  tyrant  in  Dan.  9:  26,  27? 

The  answer  then  to  that  exegesis  which  makes  the  Roman  power  to  be  the 
fourth  dynasty  in  Daniel,  ia,  that  history  contradicts  such  an  application  of 
his  predictions.  That  fourth  power  is  of  Greek  origin ;  its  sphere  of  action 
ia  oriental  ground  ;  its  acts  are  consummated  in  Epiphanes,  (so  far  as  pro- 
phecy has  any  concern  with  it)  ;  and  the  leading  tyrant  of  that  dynasty  is 
the  enemy  and  blasphemer  of  God,  and  is  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his 
career  by  divine  vengeance,  shortly  af)er  the  temple  desolations  were  com- 
pleted. Which  of  all  these  things  now  is  applicable  either  to  Vespasian  or  to 
TitU8  ?  And  above  all,  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  suspension  of  temple- 
services  for  three  and  a  half  years,  and  for  this  period  only  ? 

But  enough.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  through  the  views  of  Hengstenberg 
and  Havernick,  in  relation  to  Dan.  9:  25 — 27,  and  mate  them  comport  either 
with  history  or  with  the  design  of  the  prophet.  Events  that  precede  the 
Messianic  kingdom  are  the  objects  of  Daniel's  vision.  Through  and  through 
he  tells  us,  that  the  new  and  perpetual  kingdom,  i.  e.  the  fifth  dynasty,  is  built 
upon  the  complete  destruction  of  the  other  four  dynasties.  Was  the  Roman 
power  destroyed  then,  when  the  Messiah's  kingdom  began  ?  This  simple 
question  brings  the  whole  matter  to  a  conclusion. 

I  see  no  way  of  making  ijut  a  prophecy  of  Roman  invasion  in  Daniel,  un- 
less we  force  a  doiAle  sense  upon  the  passage  in  question ;  a  thing  which 
neither  Hengstenherg  nor  Havernick  admitted  to  be  done,  when  their 
books  were  written.  And  indeed  it  cannot  be  done  without  great  violence. 
A  double  sense  I  must  deem  inadmissible,  moreover,  for  reasons  already 
often  given  to  the  public.  To  what  the  Germau  critics  call  an  apoteksmattc 
accomplishment  of  predictions  in  the  O.Test.,  I  should  not  strenuously  object, 
provided  it  be  kept  within  due  limits.  The  epithet  means  a  final  or  con- 
cluding, or  complete  accomplishment,  in  distinction  from  a  prior  literal  or 
obvious  accomplishment.  If  the  matter  be  plainly  stated,  as  it  lies  in  my 
own  mind,  it  might  stand  thus :  '  A  prophecy  may  contain  a  generic  prin- 
ciple of  Giod's  government,  or  of  development  in  regard  to  occurrences  ; 
and  then  there  may  be  a  primary  and  obvious  accomplishment  of  the  pre- 
diction, and  afterwards  a  development  of  the  same  generic  principle  in  other 
events.  To  such  an  apotelea malic  accomplishment  I  should  make  no  ob- 
jection ;  I  would  even  freely  admit  it. 

The  matter  as  ta  Dan.  9:  25—27  and  Matt.  24: 15,  would  then  stand  thus  : 
'  For  the  sins  of  [he  ancient  Jews,  Daniel  foretold  chastisement  by  a  foreign 
heathgn  enemy,  which  happened  ;  for  the  sins  of  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's 
time,  Jerusalem  must  be  ag^n  surrounded  by  hostile  heathen  armies.    The 
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like  to  what  Daniel  foretdU  and  what  took  place,  was  again  presented  in  the 
time  of  Christ's  ministry,  and  was  going  on  to  (.■ompletion,'  To  such  an  apo- 
t«lesniatic  vievr,  I  see  no  reasonable  ohjeuUon.  Daniel  predicts  peculiar 
punishment  for  special  sins  ;  when  those  special  sins  again  occur,  the  pun- 
ishment may  be  again  expected. 

When  Paul  de«eribes  the  Man  of  Sin  (l  Thesa.  2:  3,  4),  we  cannot  well 
doubt  that  he  had  in  his  mind  that  son  of  ■perdition  in  former  days,  who  is  de- 
scribed in  Dan.  7:  2b  and  11;  36.  In  other  words,  the  like  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Anliochus'  time,  is  again  to  happen  under  the  new  dispensatioa. 
Of  the  same  tenor  with  these  and  other  like  cases,  are  such  pussies  as  we 
have  produced  above,  viz.  Matt.  2:  15,  compared  with  Hoa.  11:  1  ;  Matt.  2: 
17,  18,  compared  with  Jer.  31:  15.  It  requires,  indeed,  a  good  degree  of  fa- 
miliarity with  the  us£^  of  the  N.  Test,  writers,  in  regard  to  passages  of  the 
0.  Test,  which  they  quote  or  refer  to,  in  oriler  to  be  well  satisfied  respect- 
ing the  wide  extent  in  which  they  make  the  application  of  such  passages  to 
the  Christian  era.  But  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  s.iying,  that,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, no  passage  in  the  N.  Test,  can  be  pointed  out,  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  regard  any  portion  of  tlie  predictions  in  D«niei  ihal  respect  only  Ikt 
four  great  dynasties,  as  a  direct  prediction  of  events  or  persons  under  the 
fifth  monarchy.  Thaffih  monarchy  has  an  abundance  of  prediction  which 
respects  only  that  monarch)'.  The  reason  for  this  opinion  is  obvious,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  conclusive.  All  which  pertains  to  the  four  monarchies 
has  passed  away,  when  the  fifth  monarchy  commences.  I  say  commenres,  for 
the  interpretation  which  makes  the  fifth  monan;hy  begin  only  with  the  Mil- 
lennium, or  the  end  of  the  world,  is  evidently  at  variance  with  all  the  decla- 
rations of  the  Saviour,  that  his  kingdom  was  at  hand,  and  that  it  had  indeed 
already  begun.  For  this  kingilom  yli/iy  to  come,  if  interpreted  in  the  moat 
ample  sense  that  the  phrase  admits,  would  place  the  whole  matter  in  quite 
another  attitude  than  that  which  here  belongs  to  it. 

Finally,  I  do  not  see  any  [>osflible  way  of  harmonizing  the  development 
of  the  Eomau  empire,  with  the  description  of  the  fourth  dynasty  in  2:41,42, 
Clearly  the  iron,  and  the  clay,  aa  aymbola,  both  belong  to  the  aame  dynasty. 
The  prophet  says : "  The  kingdom  shall  be  diviiled"  and  that "  it  shall  be  part- 
ly atrong  and  partly  broken."  Of  all  the  great  empires  that  are  within  our 
cognizance,  we  know  of  none  to  which  this  is  so  littie  applicable  as  to  the 
Roman.  Parties  under  this  dominion,  I  readily  concede,  were  formed  from 
time  to  time,  and  civil  broils  and  wars  ensued  for  a  while.  But  they  were 
of  short  continuance.  Rome  had  a  firm,  steady,  compact,  powerl'ul,  solid 
growth,  amid  all  the  partiul  troubles  that  slie  experienced  within  herselfl 
Civil  and  party  hostility  subsided,  when  foreign  enemies  called  on  the  Ro- 
mans to  show  their  love  of  country  and  their  pride  of  conquest.  "  Partly 
strong  and  partiy  broken  !"  No;  never  until  the  conquest  by  Goths  and 
Vandals,  and  the  subsequent  division  of  the  empire,  was  Rome  broken, 
A  moi'e  compact,  undivided,  powerful  dynasty  never  arose  on  earth.  Such 
characteristics  then  as  dioided  and  broken,  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
whole  history  of  Rome,  until  near  the  fiflh  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
I  must  confess  myself  unable  to  see,  how  any  one,  who  is  familiar  with  his- 
tory, could  over  think  of  applying  Dan.  2:  41,  42,  to  the  empire  of  Rome. 
The  contrary  of  what  these  verses  declare,  is  true  of  that  dominion  in  a  most 
remarkable  degree. 

17 
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[After  ihe  mtroduclory  lomarks  nlrcnil)'  made,  the  conlenis  of  ch,  vii.  may  be 
sketehcd  in  a  few  words.  The  prophetic  vision  of  Daniil  was  by  night,  and  in  a  dream, 
T,  I .  Ai\er  great  commotion  of  the  sea  by  aiormy  winds,  four  great  beasts  CDme  tip 
from  it,  strong  and  ravenous,  yet  diverse  itikinil,  vs.  2, 3.  Thefirst  is  a  Jion, furnished 
with  wings,  to  wliich,  af^er  severe  casligHtion,a  more  gentle  and  humane  spirit  is  given, 
V.4.  The  sei^ond  is  a  l«ur,  whose  posiiion,  and  grasp  of  prey,  as  nell  as  the  language 
addressed  lo  it,  indicaie  a  watehfal  rapaeily  for  conquest,  v.  5  The  third  is  a.  pantkr, 
with  four  wings  and  fonr  heads,  bearing  extensive  sway,  v.  6.  The  fonrlh  is  a  mon- 
slcr  without  a  name,  strong  and  terrible,  with  teeth  of  Iron  and  ten  horns  ;  out  of 
which  conies  up  r  little  horn,  which  roots  out  three  of  Ihe  others,  and  becomes  inso- 
lent and  blaHphemons,  vs.  7,  8.  When  the  destrnction  occasioned  bj  it  reaches  its 
height,  the  Ancient  of  Days  prepares  his  Iribnnal,  and  ascends  it  sarronnded  by  fam- 
ing fire  and  myriads  of  ministering  servants.  The  trial  proceeds,  the  chaises  are 
made,  and  the  beast  is  condemned  to  excision ;  which  sentence  is  executed,  vs.  9 — 1 1, 
The  like  had  hecn  already  done  to  the  other  three  beasts,  v.  12,  The  Son  of  Man 
now  makes  his  appearance  before  ihn  Ancient  of  Days,  and  dominion  universal  and 
permanent  is  given  to  him,  vs.  13, 14.  Daniel,  overpowered  by  the  vision,  is  troubled 
in  his  mind,  v.  15.  He  approaches  an  a ngehinlerpi-etcr,  and  seeks  to  know  more 
panicnlarly  the  meaning  of  the  vision.  He  is  lold,  in  a  few  words,  the  sum  of  its 
meaning :  There  are  and  will  he  fonr  dynasties ;  to  be  followed  by  a  fifih  which  be- 
longs to  the  saints,  and  is  to  he  perpetual,  vs.  16 — 18.  Bnt  bia  curiosity  is  not  satis- 
fied, in  regard  to  the/n«r/*  benst,  the  charaeterisiics  of  which  he  i-eeapitiiiaies,  vs.  19, 
— 22.  The  interpreter  infoims  him,  that  the  fourth  kingdom  will  be  diverse  fi-om  the 
other  three,  and  very  destructive;  ihnl  the  ten  horns  signify  ten  kings  ;  that  another 
(the  little  horn)  shall  arise,  who  will  humble  three  of  the  ten,  utter  boasting  and  blas- 
phemy, and  andertake  to  change  times  and  ahrogute  the  law ;  that  these  latter  trans- 
actions of  the  little  horn  are  limited  to  three  and  a  halfyeara,  vs.  23—25  ;  and  finally 
that  the  destroyer  shall  hlmpclf  bo  condemned  and  destroy cd,  v.  26.  After  this,  "the 
people  of  the  most  high  God"  shall  receive  a  dominion  that  shall  never  end,  v.  27. 
Hei*  ends  the  vision ;  hnt  Daniel  whs  filled  with  agiiation  and  concern  respecting  the 
things  prcdiitcd,  aliliough  he  kept  the  whole  matter  to  himself,  v.  28.J 


CHAPTER   VII. 

(I)  In  the  (list  year  of  Bellcshnziar  kingof  Babylon,  Daniel  saw  a  dream,  and 
[there  were)  visions  of  his  head,  upon  his  touch ;  then  he  wiotc  down  ilie  dream,  and 
relHted  ihe  t,tim  of  the  matlci-s. 

TIlis  cbapter  begios  the  seconci  and  peculiarly  prophetic  part  of  tlie  book 
of  Daniel,  in  whii;h  the  writer  forsakes  (be  chronology  of  the  preceding 
historical  part  that  he  had  brought  down  to  the  Median  dominion,  and 
goes  back  some  seventeen  years  to  the  first  year  of  Belsliazzar.  Tlie  date 
of  the  time,  when  a  prophecy  was  received,  is  commonly  affixed  by  the 
Hebrew  prophets  to  the  oracle  itself.  It  is  not  unusual  for  prophets  to 
receive  a  special  command,  to  commit  to  writing  their  disclosures ;  comp. 
Isa.  30:  8.  8:  1,  16.  Hab.  2r  2.  Apoc.  1: 19.  21:  5.  14: 13.     Daniel  does 
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not  inform  us,  whether  he  in  this  case  received  a  special  command  to  write 
down  his  vision,  nor  of  the  time  when  he  did  write  it ;  but  the  importance 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  vision,  and  the  trouble  that  it  gave  to  his  mind, 
would  be  very  likely  to  lead  him  to  a  speedy  record  of  what  he  had  seen. 
—  nmoVn,  lit.  saw  a  dream  ;  but  mn,  in  Heb.  and  Chaldee  both,  is 
employed  to  designate  the  mental  perception  of  any  kind  of  prophetic 
communication,  whether  by  symbol  or  by  message.  Thus  in  Isa.  2:  1,  we 
have  "i3T  irn ,  i.  e.  saw  a  message  or  commumcation.  '•  To  see  a  dream," 
is  to  have  a  mental  perception  of  one,  to  be  impressed  with  what  is 
seemingly  presented  to  \ision.  ~— And  the  visions  of  Ms  head,  i.  e.  of  hia 
brain,  which  was  regarded  as  the  oi^n  of  (he  mind,  head  being  taken  for 
that  which  it  contains  ;  as  often  with  us.  Accordingly  we  might  trans- 
late DN^  by  mind.  One  might  also  employ  the  word  brain  ;  but  in  such 
a  connection,  our  idiom  would  give  lo  this  word  the  meaningof  something 
which  is  merely  imaginary.  Daniel  means  more  than  this.  On  his  cotich 
seems  to  be  added  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  word  dream,  in  order  to 
indicate,  that  it  was  not  a  waking  prophetic  ecstasy,  bnt  a  vision  seen 
when  he  was  sleeping  on  his  bed ;  comp.  i:  2,  10.  —  aiis ,  wrote  out, 
wrote  dawn,  see  Lex.  on  the  Heb,  ars,— irx^  ,  sum, summaiy, amoitnt ; 
Bee  Lex.  Heb.  under  US'!  ,  and  comp.  Ps.  119: 160,  where  the  Heb.  mi 
means  sum,  svhstance  ;  so  Ps.  137:  6.  —  -f^^,  pl.of  n^n  fem.,  31.  3. — 
liax ,  related,  eommunicaied,  whether  by  speaking  or  writing.  The  writer 
means  to  say,  that  he  communicates  the  substance  of  the  visions,  omitting 
particulars  not  specially  important. 

(2|  Daniel  answered,  ana  said  :  I  looked  steadfastly  during  my  virion  inthonighi, 
and  Ijehold  !  the  lour  winds  of  the  heavens  Imvst  foith  upon  llie  gi'ent  ocean. 

rT'iri  run,  Part,  with  helping  verb  (§47. 1,  a),  denoting  continued  action, 
—  x-h-h  D3 ,  lit.  with  night,  but  us_  is  employed  ibr  the  purpose  of  desig- 
nating something  contemporaneous  ;  e.  g.  Dan.  3;  33.  Ps.  72:  5.  So 
Ovid  :  Cum  sole  et  luna  semper  Aralus  eril,  Ars  Amor,  1. 15,  16.  — 
imi,  const,  pi,  in  its  primitive  sense,  vdnd.  —  "jT'Ja,  Aph. Part.pl.fem. 
of  n^J ,  agreeing  with  ^n!i"iwhich  is  here  treated  as  fem.  —  KSi^i,  b  show- 
ing llie  direction  in  which  the  winds  burst  forth.  —  Great  ocean,  the 
world-sea  of  the  ancients ;  not  an  abstract  noun,  of  course,  but  still  it  is 
here  used  in  a  generic  way.  I  take  it  to  be  here  the  symbol  of  the  heathen 
world,  the  mass  of  the  world's  people  ;  and  in  the  same  way  is  the  phrase 
many  waters  employed  in  Kev.  17;  1, 15.  The  imagery  is  allied  to  the 
tropical  use  of  ooerjioviing  rivers  and  mighty  waves,  for  the  designation 
of  invading  armies  which  overrun  a  country  without  control.  The  image 
is  so  frequent,  that  it  needs  no  further  illustration  or  confirmation. 
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(3)  And  four  huge  beasts  fame  u]i  out  of  llie  sea,  differiiij;  one  from  ancjllier, 
■^J'i,  Part.  PeaJ,  pi.  fem.  (Irom  n;i^),  like  "ti^'^o.  As  all  fbese  beasts 
are  of  the  ferocious  and  powerful  kind,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  intended 
lo  be  symbols  of  powerful  and  warlike  dynasties.  The  differences  be- 
tween them  is  designed  to  indicate  ratiier  the  successive  changes  of  em- 
pire, titan  any  discrepancies  in  regard  to  their  respective  power  or  cruelty. 
Similar  imagery  the  reader  may  find  in  Pc.  S8:  31  (30),  "beast  of  the 
reeds ;"  Ezek.  29:  3,  "  dragon  in  the  midat  of  the  I'iver"  [Nile]  ;  32:  2, 
"young  lion  of  the  nations;"  Ps.  74: 13,  "thou  brakest  llie  heads  of  the 
dragons  in  the  waters  ;  Isa.  27:  1,  "leviathan,  the  crooked  serpent .  ■ . 
the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea."  On  all  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  East 
are  {ounA  formoe  monstrosae,  tho  symbols  of  dominion  and  of  conquerors, 
The  wliole  picture  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  ancient  Mesopotamian  sym- 
bols, III  Apoc.  13:  1,  one  monster-beast  is  represented  as  possessing  the 
united  qualities  of  all  the  four  beasts  here;  and  well;  for  there  the  mighty 
Soman  power  is  symbolized,  which  united  the  characteristics  of  former 
empires,  in  respect  to  everything  which  inspires  dread  and  forces  sub- 
mission. That  the  sea  is  here  represented  as  the  element  from  which  the 
monsters  eome,  is  nothing  strange  ;  corap.  Isa.  27;  1.  Apoc,  13:  1,  The 
sea  is  the  natural  element  of  the  largest  monsters ;  the  sea  with  its  tem- 
pestuous waves  has  an  overwhelming  and  destructive  power ;  and  there- 
fore the  representation  here  is  congruous  and  well  chosen. 

{4)  The  flrst  was  like  to  a  lion,  and  it  had  the  wings  of  an  eagle ;  I  looked  stead- 
festiy  nnlit  its  wings  wore  plucked,  and  it  wns  lifted  up  fiom  the  eaitli,  and  was 
raised  up  on  its  feel  like  a  man,  and  the  lienrl  of  a  man  was  given  lo  it. 

n"iK  =  ■^■iN ,  but  having  (it  seems  to  be  for  the  sake  of  euphony)  a 
paragogic  n-  formative  at  the  end.  It  is  generic,  and  includes  of  course 
both  sexes.  Two  pronouns  in  the  verse  may  seem  to  relate  lo  it,  which 
areof  the  yem.  gender !  and  probably  also  the  suffix  in  n"'M,(p.36,par.  2) 
is  fern.  On  account  of  this,  some  translate  n;;-^!j  lioness,  and  endeavor  to 
vindicate  this  by  remarking,  that  the  lioness  is  fiercer  and  more  ravenous 
than  the  lion.  Still  I  have  translated  the  Heb.  word  by  lion,  because  it 
seems  clear  to  me,  that  all  these  pi'onouna,  as  well  as  Ktj^t'rp,  refer  to 
ni-^n  implied,  and  because  our  own  usage  rarely,  if  ever,  makes  the  lioness 
an  object  of  comparison.  It  seems  plain  here,  as  in  respect  to  the  golden 
head  of  the  colossal  image  (2r  37, 38),  that  the  lion  is  not  designed  lo  repre- 
sent the  strength  or  extent  of  the  first  kingdom  as  comparatively  greater 
than  that  of  the  others ;  for  surely  Alexander's  empire  exceeded  that  of 
Babylon  in  both  these  respects.  It  is  mainly  &  precedence  of  rank,  then, 
which  is  symbolized.     As  in  respect  lo  the  image,  one  naturally  begins 
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with  the  head  in  order  to  reckon  up  in  order  its  various  elements  and 
parts,  so  we  should  be^n  with  Babylon  in  reckoning  up  the  empires 
symbolized  by  the  four  beasts.  The  lion  is  indeed  called  tht  Mng  ofheasts  ; 
but  the  mountainrbeaT  is  very  fierce  and  strong,  and  the  panther  even 
more  fierce  and  ravenous  than  the  lion.  Babylon  is  the  oldest  of  the 
kingdoms  here  designated ;  and  the  lion,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as 
the  superior  of  other  beasts  in  respect  to  dignity  of  nature  (if  I  may  so 
speak),  is  a  fit  emblem  of  the  splendid  and  more  ancient  kingdom  of 
Babylon.  Further  than  this,  I  think  the  difFereoces  between  the  beasts 
are  not  lo  he  carried.  To  assume  that  the  difierences  in  extent  or  power 
are  symbolized  by  the  differences  between  the  beasts,  and  that  the  later 
empire  in  each  case  is  to  be  considered  as  the  weaker,  or  the  inferior 
with  regard  to  extent  or  power,  would  lead  us  to  conclusions  which  un- 
questionably disagree  with  facts.  Still,  all  the  beasts  which  are  named 
in  eh,  vii.  are  characterized  by  strength  and  rapacity.  In  Hebrew,  no- 
thing can  be  more  frequent  than  the  use  of  Ihe  particular  symbol  now  in 
question,  to  designate  destructive  power.  Lttm  of  God  makes  an  acces- 
sion to  ihe  idea  of  lion,  as  it  forms  a  kind  of  superlative ;  e.  g.  Isa.  29:  2, 
2  Sam.  23: 20.  This  is  the  name  which  Mohammed  gave  his  heroic  uncle, 
Hamza.  —  T'Ba ,  masc,  here,  plur.  where  the  Heb.  would  employ  the 
dual.  The  Chaldee  has  no  dual,  excepting  a  few  cases  that  are  retained 
in  the  biblical  Chaldee.  —  Wingi  of  an  eagle,  is  an  additional  image  of 
swiftness  and  strength ;  corap.  Jer.  4:  13.  48:  40.  49:  22.  Lam.  4:  19. 
Ezek.  17:  3,  7.  Ob.  v.  4.  Hab.  1:  8 ;  not  the  image  simply  of  haughti- 
ness or  of  the  spirit  of  domination,  as  some  have  explained  it.  —  lA, 
jtTon.fem.  as  has  already  been  noted.  —  VJi'^a ,  Peii  Part.  3  pi.  for  pass, 
verb,  §  13.  2.  —  Pi''Ba,  plur.  masc,  with  a  suffis  fem.  relating  to  n,T>n, 
for  both  Pi-^  and  iv^-  are  sometimes  used  as  fem.  sing,  forms  of  the  suf- 
fix instead  of  n- ,  see  p.  36,  2nd  par.  —  n^-^BJ ,  Part.  pass.  fem.  ;  used 
for  the  passive  verb,  §  13.  2.  If  was  rcdsed  up  from  the  earth  as  a  man, 
does  not  mean  that  the  whole  beast  was  lifted  up  into  the  air,  but  that  it 
stood  up  on  its  hinder  legs,  taking  the  upright  position  of  a  man.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  explained  more  fully,  by  the  clause  that  follows. — 
—  "i"]^?'^'  a  Hebraizing  <?««/  form,  found  only  in  biblical  Chaldee. — 
ri'a-'pr;,  Hebraizing  Hophatof  nip  =  Ittaphal,  §  12.  6.—  Tkekearf  of  a 
man  was  given  to  it,  i.  e.  (in  connection  with  the  preceding  verse)  not  only 
did  it  take  the  outward  position  of  a  man,  but  also  partake  of  his  internal 
mind  and  feelings,  I  understand  the  design  here  to  be,  to  chai'acterize 
the  greater  moderation  and  humanity  which  the  Babylonish  dominion 
exhibited  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  malady  and  restoration,  or,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  after  its  -wings  were  plucked.  The  language  seenis 
17* 
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plainly  to  be  borrowed  from  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  driven 
from  men  by  liia  madness,  associated  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  ate 
grass  like  the  oxen,  4:  29.  As  he  imitated  Ihe  beasts  in  Ihia,  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  he  may  also  have  imitated  them  in  hia  position  and 
movements.  From  this  slate  he  rose,  by  the  restoration  of  his  reason 
(4: 83),  i.e.  ihe  heart  of  a  man  wai  given  Mm.*  As  the  Eabylonish  empire 
is  designated  or  represented  by  Lim  (2:  38),  so  here,  the  humbling  of 
the  Babyloniab  dynasty,  and  the  rendering  of  it  more  humane  and  less 
assuming,  is  set  forth  by  a  likeness  taken  from  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his 
condition.  The  particular  object  of  this  seems  after  all  lo  be,  the  dislinc- 
tive  designation  or  specification  of  the  first  dynasty.  To  suppose,  as  Ber- 
tholdt  does,  that  the  last  two  clauses  of  v.  4  serve  merely  to  show,  that 
dynasties  of  mm  and  not  of  beasts  are  in  reality  meant,  is,  to  say  (he 
least,  quite  needless.  What  reader  ever  supposed,  that  Daniel  is  here  de- 
scribing the  literal  dominion  of  beasts? 

(5)  Anil  behold  !  another  second  beast,  iike  to  a  hear,  nnd  it  "as  lifted  up  on  ons 
side,  and  three  ribs  were  in  iis  mouth  between  its  teeth,  and  thus  said  tliey  to  it; 
Arise,  devour  much  flesh  ! 

nrin ,  second,  marks  the  order,  while  ■'■intt  merely  designates  the  idea 
of  difference,  distinctness.  —  ri;)2^ ,  Part.  fem.  of  KH'n  .  —  in  lacb ,  as 
rendered  above,  is  in  the  Ace,  governed  by  the  Hiphil-formed  verb 
i''?"^p^!'  Many  (26)  Codices  and  editions  read  TJiM  (with  Sm)  ;  and 
many  critics  prefer  this  reading,  because  the  Targumic  word  it;o ,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  word  with  merely  a  different  orthography,  and 
lap  means  side.  However,  the  form  lata  has  no  appropriate  root. 
But  what  is  lifting  or  raising  up  one  side  ?  Not  stood  aside,  stetit  seorsim, 
i.  e.  stood  aloof  from  harming  the  Hebrews,  as  the  ancient  Eabbins, 
Jerome,  Grolius,  al.,  supposed;  nor,  (as  some  others  suppose),  stood 
aside  in  the  sense  of  retiring  from  a  part  of  the  former  wide  domain  of 
Babylon,  lor  (he  Medo-Persian  kings  did  not  relinquish  any  of  that  do- 
main ;  nor.  (as  C.  B,  Mich,  and  Eosenm.),  stood  ly  the  side,  viz.  of  the 
lion,  i.  e.  Media  and  Persia  were  on  [he  boundaries  or  sides  of  Babylon ; 
much  less  does  it  mean,  as  Berlholdt  and  Havernick  assert ;  stood  on  its 
.kinder  feet,  viz.  in  the  aHitude  of  altaclc,  for  side  is  not  kinder  feet,  and  as 
yet  the  bear  is  not  roused  up  entirely,  but  is  subsequently  called  upon  to 
arise.  It  is  in  itself,  indeed,  a  somewhat  difficult  phrase;  but  ibe  diffi- 
culty seems  lo  have  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  until  lately,  we  have  been 
ignorimt  of  a  like  symbol  sculptured  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Persia. 


*   Siiico  ihia  was  writleu,  I  have  met  with  Hoffman's  Weissagang  tind  Et/ulhrig, 
irndGnd  this  able  writer  has  presented  a  similar  view  of  Daniel's  imagery. 
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MiJnter  (Rel.  der  Bab.  s.  112)  has  given  us  a  description  (with  an  en- 
graving) of  an  animal  of  the  symbolic  kind,  in  a  group  near  the  star  of 
Belus,  which,  kneeling  or  lying  on  the  right  foot,  Las  its  left  one  erect. 
A  sense  of  security  combined  with  watch fu lues?,  seems  to  be  the  indica- 
tion. Probably  this  symbol  now  on  the  monumeiila  of  Persia  and  Baby- 
lon, was  a  part  of  what  belonged  to  the  insignia  of  tiie  royal  and  national 
standards ;  (see  p.  177  above).  Its  significance,  when  viewed  in  such  a 
light,  is  certainly  striking.  —  rr-';rn ,  as  some  editions  have  it,  {lo  which 
many  versions  have  conformed),  is  the  pass,  or  Hophal ;  but  it  may  be 
read  as  in  Hiphil  (na-'pn),  and  applied  actively,  (which  is  grammatical 
in  respect  lo  this  Conj.),  to  the  beast  as  raising  >ip  one  side,  viz,  by  put- 
ting one  of  its  fore  legs  into  an  erect  posture  —  ■j-'S^r,  from  sis  ■=  the 
Heb.  yia  (comp.  in  Lex.  y  and  s)  ;  ribs,  not  tusks  (Berth.)  ;  not  three 
classes  of  teeth,  viz.  side,  cheek,  and  incisor  (eelli  (Hav.)  ;  for  how  can 
these  be  said  to  be  between  the  teeth  ?  But  three  ribs  constitute  a  large 
portion  of  prey  or  ravin  already  in  the  animal's  power,  or  (in  words 
borrowed  from  the  nature  of  ihe  symbol)  a  large  mouthful.  It  seems  to 
me  quite  incongruous,  to  consider  these  ribs  as  teeth,  in  as^uch  as  they 
are  between  the  teeth ;  or  to  regard  them  (with  Jerome,  Ephrem  Syrus, 
and  Eosenm.)  as  indicative  of  Media,  Persia,  and  Babylon.  The  Medo- 
Persian  empire  is  itself  (he  bear.  What  it  grasps,  or  devours,  must  be 
something  else.  It  may  be,  that  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Lydia,  are 
symbolized  by  the  ribs ;  or,  with  some  modilicalioTi  of  the  design  of  the 
symbol,  the  three  ribs  may  indicate  Ibe  great  divisions  of  the  empire,  6;  2. 
But  if  the  latter  be  true,  then  the  symbol  does  not  relate  (o  devouring., 
but  to  the  complete  grasp  of  power,  —  Fpsa  'p'z ,  between  its  teeth  clearly 
indicates,  of  course,  that  the  "^sis  in  his  moulh  is  preg,  and  not  the  teelb 
themselves  ;  the  fern.  suff.  has  relation  to  hi-'n .  The  word  as  Chaldee 
I  do  not  find  in  Ges.  Lex. ;  but  it  follows  the  analogy  of  the  Heb.  '{6 , 
g  29.  2.  a.  —  T^-iTps ,  lit.  theg  said,  Part.  3  plur, ;  it  might  be  rendered 
passively,  g  49,  3,  6.  —  "'nip,  Imper.  fem.  in  relation  lo  hi-rr  again  ;  see 
Hofifiuan  ut  Slip.  I.  s.  283.  —  £!at  muchjlesh,  exhibits  the  imagery  car- 
ried consistently  through.  Flesh  is  the  appropriate  food  of  bears.  Of 
course,  when  a  dynasty  set  up  and  supported  by  conquest  and  rapine  is 
characterised  in  this  way,  the  meaning  is :  Rise  up,  and  make  extensive 
conquests,  i.  e.  seize  upon  much  prey.  Such  was  the  case  with  Cyrus, 
according  to  Xenophon,  CjTop.  VIII.  7.  He  extended  his  dominion  lo  Sy- 
ria, and  Egypt,  even  unto  Ethiopia,  and  reigned  over  the  countries  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  (o  India,  and  from  the  Euxine  to  (lie  Red  Sea. 
Afterwards  Darius  Hyslaspisexlended  the  boundaries  of  empire  still  fur- 
ther, even  into  Thrace  and  India.     But  how  any  one  could  satisfy  him- 
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self  that  dominion  thus  cbaracterized  designates  that  of  Media  under  Da- 
rius the  Mede,  as  Lengerke  appears  fo  have  done,  I  do  not  see.  That 
king  was  more  conspicuous  for  intemperance  and  debauchery,  tban  for 
ambition  and  love  of  conquest;  and  to  gratify  his  disgraceful  appetites, 
he  retired  from  all  personal  participation  in  the  conquest  of  Babylon, 
and  ever  afterwards  staid  at  his  palace  and  houses  of  pleasure.  Nothing 
more,  worthy  of  note,  was  undertaken  uniil  after  his  death  ;  which  hap- 
pened in  about  two  years  subsequent  to  the  capture  of  Babylon.  Len- 
gerke indeed  holds  the  account  of  such  a  prince  as  Darius  the  Mede, 
both  in  Xunophon  and  the  Bible,  to  be  a  mere  fiction.  But  even  if  this 
were  conceded  to  him,  why  siiould  we  suspect  the  writer  of  representing 
the  dynasty  in  question  as  doing  things,  which  are  wholly  incongruous 
with  the  inefficiency  and  the  slothful  timidity  of  Darius  the  Mede  ? 
If  the  book  before  us  be  a  fiction,  it  does  not  show  any  want  of  talent,  or 
any  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  Oriental  history  or  customs.  At  leastit  seema 
to  me,  that  just  and  generous  criticism  will  not  venture  to  afftrm  that  it 
does.  As  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  phrase,  (Ae  devouring  of  Jlesh, 
comp.  Mic,  3:  2,  3.  Eev.  17:  6.  As  to  the  rapacity  of  the  bear,  it  is  a 
well  known  characteristic.  Aristotle  calls  it  naQxn<fiayav  and  ^oioi'  irw/t- 
(payov,  (Hist.  Nat.  VIII.  5).  Not  unfrequently  it  attacks  men,  as  well 
as  the  larger  animals.  The  overruling  hand  of  Providence,  moreover,  is 
not  lost  sight  of  by  the  writer  in  the  whole  matter  respecting  this  dynasty. 
—  /(  was  said  or  ikey  said,  means,  that  God  or  Heaven  gave  command 
or  permission  to  devour  muck  prey,  i.  e.  the  concerns  and  conquests  of  this 
dynasty  were  under  the  government  of  a  superintending  Providence. 

(6)  Ailer  this  I  looked  mlenlivGlj',  and  lo  !  nnotlitr  [bcRst]  like  io  a  pantlicr,  nnd 
it  had  four  wiiiga  of  a  bird  apon  its  back,  and  fonr  lieads  belonged  to  tlie  beast,  and 
dominion  was  given  to  it, 

"CCS3 ,  like  a  panther,  which  seems  to  be  the  true  sense,  rather  than 
leopard  as  in  oui"  Eng.  version.  This  beast  is  swifter  than  the  lion  or  hear, 
and  equally  powerfuh  —  Four  wings  of  a  Mrd  is  quite  intelligible.  If, 
in  V.  4,  the  wings  of  an  eagle  assigned  (o  the  lion  indicate  power  and  ve- 
locity, the  two  pairs  of  wings  given  to  Ihe  panther  must  indicate  great  ve- 
locity. As  the  writer  does  not  here  repeat  the  word  eagle  in  connectipn 
with  WJMj's,  but  merely  says  wings  of  a  bird,  the  natural  conclusion  is, 
that  he  means  to  represent  the  first  beast  as  the  stronger  of  the  two, 
but  not  so  swifV.  Facts  correspond.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  a  mighty  force, 
a  great  sway  ;  Alexander,  with  a  handful  of  troops  subdued  the  oriental 
world :  Nebuchadnezzar  founded  an  empire  which  lasted  almost  a  cen- 
tHry;  Alexander  one  which  ended  with  his  life.    The  point  of  comparative 
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sfrenjiiA,  therefore,  is  no(  here  taken  into  Yiew,hat  that  o(  rapid  movement. 
In  tliia  Nebuchadnezzar  excelled  much,  but  Alexander  outstripped  all 
other  conquerors  in  tlie  East  or  Wtst,  Hence  two  pairs  of  wings  to  sym- 
bolize Uin  movements.  But  how  are  we  to  find  any  adequate  meaningof 
the  imagery,  if  we  apply  these  wings  (with  Lengerke  and  some  others) 
to  the  MeJo-Persian  dynasty  ?  Neither  Cyrus;  nor  Darius,  nor  Xeiixea, 
were  remarkable  for  rapidity  of  conquest,  .beyond  other  conquerors. 
CyrU3  was  as  long  in  subduing  Asia  Minor,  as  Alexander  was  in  subdu- 
ing all  the  East.  —  Pi^aj ,  plur.  with  fem.  suff-,  in  reference  to  ni-'n  .  — 
Four  heads,  not  indicative  here  of  four  kings,  as  Leng.  supposes.  To 
establish  this,  he  appeals  to  Dan.  ]  1:  2  and  Eev.  13:  1.  But  the  first 
passage  makes  no  mention  of  heads  ;  and  the  last  mentions  seven  heads, 
which  symbolize  seven  kings  (Rev.  17:  10),  but  ihey  also  symbolize 
seven  kiUs  (Rev.  17:  9),  This  symbol,  then,  is  not  limited  to  signifying 
kings.  This  is  still  more  clearly  decided  in  Rev.  12: 3,  where  seven  heads 
are  ascribed  to  the  dragon.  The  four  heads,  then,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  symbol  of  dominion  in  the  four  different  quarters  of  Ihe  world,  i.  e.  of 
universal  dominion ;  for  Satan's  seven  heads  are  clearly  emblems  of  his 
great  power.  The  ram  (Medo-Persia)  in  8:  4  is  described  as  pushing 
his  attacks  northward,  southward,  and  westward  but  not  eastward; 
while  in  the  case  before  us,  the  four  heads  indiuite  all  four  directions,  if  I 
am  right  in  my  views  of  the  meaning  of  tlie  symbol  Well  does  2:  39 
("  he  shall  rule  over  aU  the  earth")  correspond  w  ith  the  passage  before  us ; 
and  also  with  8:  21—23,  and  11:  3,  4  Leng  phmly  mtlmates,  that  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Daniel  supposed  that  ihete  were  only /our  kings  of 
the  Persian  dynasty  (11:  2),  and  that  he  has  confounded  Darius  Codo- 
manus  with  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  so  ranged  Alexander  next  after  him. 
He  adds,  that  "the  ignorance  of  the  JIaccabaean  period  respecting  the 
history  of  the  East,  makes  the  whole  rnatter  a  thing  that  ought  not  to 
strike  us  with  any  surprise,"  (s.  308).  Yet  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  it  would  be  somewhat  surprising  to  me,  that  such  a  man  as  wrote  the 
book  of  Daniel,  and  belonged  to  a  nation  that  had  been,  from  Cyrus  down 
to  Alexander,  under  the  Persian  domain,  should  have  thought  and  said 
that  Persia  had  only  four  kings,  when  it  actually  had  thirteen.  The 
knowledge  of  empires  displayed  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  forbids  such  a 
supposition.  Could  events  like  those  which  took  place  in  respect  to  the 
.Tewish  people  under  the  Persian  domain,  be  so  little  known,  or  so  entirely 
forgottei),afteralapseoftime  so  small?  And  although  Lengefke  assures  UB 
that  there  is  nichts  auffulUg  in  all  this,  my  own  convictions  are  quite  lo  the 
contrary.  Finally,  the  superintendence  of  a  higher  power  is  again  intimated: 
And  dominion  was  given  to  if.  "  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God." 
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So  even  Ihe  mischievous  beast,  in  Apoe.  13:  3,  is  said  lo  Ijave  "  power 
given  to  it." 

(7)  After  this,  I  looked  atlpntively  during  the  visions  of  the  niglit,  nnd  behold  ! 
a  fonrtli  l)east,  terrible,  stvonjr,  even  extcedingly  powerful,  and  it  hail  great  leelh  of 
iron  ;  it  devoured,  nnd  crushed,  and  trode  the  remnant  under  its  feet,  and  it  differed 
from  all  the  oiher  beasia  which  were  befai-e  it ;  and  it  had  Icn  horns. 

ijr.T2X,  adj.  (root  inn,  which  in  Arabic  means  to  le  strong,  robust), 
formed  by  s  praefix,  and  ^  the  adj.  ending  for  feni.  ri"; ,  The  second 
clause, h'jWXE'iSB,  is  merely  an  intensive  of  the  preceding  word. — 
l^siJ,  Hebraizing  dual,  lit.  two  rows  of  teeth  ;  found  only  in  biblical  Chal- 
dee,  §  31.  2.  —  Great  iron  teeth,  means  a  very  destructive  power. 
Hence,  in  the  sequel,  devour,  crush.  —  nji'i'a  ,  Aph,  fern.  Part,  of  jrp'i . 
—  fiOB^  1  Part.  fem.  Peal  —  ri;!co ,  fem.  Pari.  Aph.,  for  the  beast  is 
here  regarded  as  fem — ^''^'^i^. ,  wilh  fem.  suff.  p.  36,  par.  second. — 
Wli5i  dual  form  of  lip,  Hebraizing  like '^S':?  above.  The  writer  gives 
to  this  fourth  beast  no  particular  name.  Plainly  it  was  a  peculiar  mon- 
ster, Tiie  reason  why  he  omits  a  name,  seems  lo  be,  Ihat  in  the  world 
of  nature  no  similitude  could  be  found,  for  in  no  case  of  reaily  existing 
beasts,  are  four  of  them  united  in  one,  so  as  to  constitute  an  appropriate 
symbol  for  the  four  kingdoms  of  Alexander's  successors.  He  classes  these 
under  the  dynasty,  comprehensively  considered,  which  grew  up  out  of 
the  predominance  or  victories  of  the  Greeks  in  the  East.  But  when 
enough  is  introduced  to  designate  the  general  nature  of  the  dynasty,  both 
here  and  in  ch.  viii.  and  xi,  he  goes  over  into  a  notice  ol'  only  such  kings 
as  were  iii  the  neighborhood  of  Palestine,  and  had  more  or  less  to  do 
with  annoying  it.  As  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  incomparably  the  most 
annoying  and  mischievous  of  them  all,  so  a  peculiar  share  of  tlie  prophecy 
respecting  the  fourth  dynasty,  ia  allotted  lo  him  in  each  of  the  chapters 
named.  It  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  historical  facts  as  well  as  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  &  dynasty  is  spoken  of  by  Daniel  as  more  or 
less  dreadful  and  destruclive,  according  to  the  measure  in  which  Pales- 
tine was  actually  afiecled  by  it  in  this  way.  See  the  fuller  discussion  of 
this  subject  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  p.  183  seq.  above,  A  right 
view  of  this  matter  is  of  the  highest  importance  lo  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  the  hook. 

(8)  I  considered  attentively  the  horna,  nnd  behold  !  another  til  tie  horn  came  up 
bctweeu  them,  and  thi-ce  of  the  former  horns  were  rooted  out  from  before  it,  and  lo  1 
ibere  were  eyes  like  the  ejes  of  a  man  in  that  horn,  and  a  mouih  speaking  great 

The  introduction  which  the  writer  liere  makes  to  his  account  of  the 
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Kith  horn,  shows,  by  its  specialty  of  manner  and  its  solemnity,  that  lie  ia 
going  to  bring  forward  aomething  which  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  the  read- 
er's atfention  —  at  least,  something  in  which  he  himself  felt  the  deepest 
interest.  It  is  similar  to  that  which  is  prefixed  to  the  accounts  respec- 
tively of  each  of  the  four  beasts.  That  horns  are  the  well  known  symbols 
of  power,  specially  of  power  as  directed  against  opposing  forces,  is  too 
familiar  to  need  proof;  the  reader  may  compare  Deut.  33:  17.  1  Sam.  2: 
10.  IK.  22;11.  Fs.  18:3(2).  112:9.  132:17.  148:14.  Thelikeisof- 
ten  found  in  the  Apoc.,  and  in  the  book  of  Enoch.  —  nvsi  ,  fem.  adj. 
for  y^p_  is  here  treated  as  feminine.  This  ia  to  he  uTiderslood  as  the 
symbol  of  Antiochua  Epiphanes,  on  his  first  accession  to  the  throne,  when 
the  parties  against  him  were  numerous  and  strong,  being  the  friends  of 
the  kings  whom  he  had  deposed.  The  progress  of  the  little  horn's  growth 
is  not  here  specified  ;  but  in  8:  9—1 1  there  is  a  special  allusion  to  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  same  Hitk  horn,  until  it  becomes  a  great  one.  Iq 
11;  21,  the  origin  of  Antiochus'  dominion  is  described  in  conformity  with 
the  m-'rT  of  the  verse  before  us.  And  when  this  same  horn  is  said  in  7: 
20  to  "look  more  stout  than  its  fellows,"  this  is  no  eonlradiclion  of  the 
preceding  passage.  Antiochus  began  his  reign  with  feeble  means  of  sup- 
porting himself,  but  by  flattery,  craft,  and  dexterous  management,  he  rose 
to  formidable  power,  which  he  wielded  so  as  to  annoy  the  Jews  beyond 
all  former  example.  The  seer  keeps  his  eye  upon  him,  during  the  whole 
course  through  which  he  passes ;  and  it  ia  in  ihe  latter  part  of  his  courae, 
that  he  '  becomes  more  stout  than  his  fellows.  —  nij^p  =  npVo  in  v.  20, 
fem.  3  pers.  sing,  in  Pea!,  with  a  final  (-)  instead  of  the  normal  (-),  be- 
ing pointed  like  the  3  fem.  in  verbs  K  is .  In  general,  the  Chaldee  vowel- 
points  vary,  according  to  the  Rabbinic  usage,  far  more  than  the  Hebrew, 
and  the  varieties  of  pronunciation  are  numerous  and  some  of  tliem  per- 
plexing. In  liri-'S-'a  the  vowels  are  adapted  to  the  corrected  reading  ■,n'>3i3 
i.  e.  to  a  fem.  suffix.  But  this  is  needless.  The  masc.  lin'J-'a  is  equally 
good ;  lor  the  gender  of  the  horns  is  shifted  in  vs.  19,  20.  8:  9,  al.,  i.  e. 
the  "^nder  of  those  whom  the  horns  eyinbolize,  is  applied  lo  ihe  horns 
themselves ;  which  is  often  done  in  the  Apocalypse.  —  t-^^iT^  (for 
60  the  Kelhihh  should  be  read)  =  l^I^s:?!?  the  normal  form,  the 
Pattah  under  (he  p  being  prolonged,  (as  it  is  sometimes,  particu- 
larly when  in  an  open  syllable),  as  in  nirbo  above.  The  sylla- 
ble -PK  (for  r^)  Sifraizes,  %  25. 1.  The  grammarians  and  critics  have 
mostly  overlooked  these  forms.  Besides  this,  Tfj  (for  the  normal  ri*) 
IS  a  liberty  not  unfrequcnt  in  the  later  Hebrew,  specially  when  X  is  the 
first  letter  ;  for  then  it  naturally  inclines  to  lake  a  Seghol  ina  closed  syl- 
lable.   The  form  of  the  verb  in  the  Kethibh  is  masc,  for  Njinp  ia  treated 
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as  masc,  in  accordance  with  whatlias  just  been  said.  The  corrected  read- 
ing changes  the  form  so  as  to  accommodate  the /em.  gender,  viz,  !Tip?r§. 
I  have  translated  the  word  by  rooted  out  (evellil,eradicaoii)  ;  which  how- 
ever means,  in  our  language,  somewhat  more  than  is  liere  intended,  un- 
less we  Jirait,  the  idea  to  the  kingly  power  or  office.  In  v.  20,  three  horns 
are  said  to/all  before  the  little  horn  ;  and  in  v,  24,  the  same  occurrence 
is  thus  described  by  the  angel-interpreter :  "  three  kings  shaU  be  htimbled." 
I  understand  the  passages,  when  ilius  compared,  as  designating  tlie  deihro- 
nizaiion  of  three  kings,  but  not  of  their  actual  destruction  as  individuals. 
As  ldng$,  three  of  ihera  are  described  by  different  modes  of  expression, 
viz.,  it  is  said  that  they  are  roo(erfo«/,/o^  and  that  they  are  ImmMed. 
The  least  which  these  expressions  are  auseeptibie  of  meaning,  is,  that  An- 
ttochus  will  dethrone  three  kings,  and  humble  them  in  respect  to  their 
claims  of  right  to  regal  power.  —  nis]  calls  particular  attention  to  a  no- 
table circumstance ;  Eyes  like  to  the  eyes  of  a  man  were  in  this  horn. 
■p;'^?,  for  form,  see  p.  94.  No.  IV.  e.  That  eye$  symbolize  sagacity,  dex- 
terity, watchftdness,  is  plain.  The  eye  speaks  the  meaning  of  the  eouI. 
One' reason  why  this  is  said  here,  seems  to  be,  in  order  to  make  the  reader 
aware  that  the  horn  symbolizes  a  human  being ;  for  eyes  belong  not  to 
the  proper  horn.  Says  Jerome:  [He  speaks  thus]  " that_we  may  not, 
according  to  the  notion  of  some,  think  it  to  be  a  devil,  or  a  demon,  but 
one  of  tliose  men  in  whom  the  whole  of  Satan  is  to  dwell  bodily."  Ex- 
actly what  Jerome  meant  by  the  last  clause  here,  it  might  be  difficult  io 
determine.  However,  that  the  watchfulness  and  sagacity  of  the  little  horn 
are  here  indicated,  and  that  the  word  horn  is  entirely  exempted  from  be- 
ing understood  in  a  litei'al  sense,  seems  clear;  comp.  1 1: 21 — 25.  8: 23—25. 
Coming  to  the  throne  under  circumstances  such  as  existed  at  that  time  in 
Syria,  it  was  wonderful  that  Antioclius  should  succeed  so  well  as  he  did ; 
and  it  fully  justifies  what  is  said  in  the  passages  to  which  I  have  refer- 
red, respecting  his  cunning  and  his  dexterity.  Appian  says  of  him: 
"  He  ruled  Syria  and  the  nations  around  her  eyxQaiMt;,"  De  Rcb.  Syr. 
C,  45.  —  W  cai  ,  a  mouth  speaking,  etc.,  of  course  betokens  that  a  man 
is  designated  by  the  symbol  i  for  since  he  hud  asciibed  to  the  hoi'n  the 
eyes  of  a  man,  he  now  proceeds  (in  accordance  with  this)  to  assign  to  it 
also  a  mouth.  —  Speaking  great  things,  i.  e.  uttering  woi'ds  of  boasting, 
haughtiness,  and  contumacy.  This  was  a  striking  characteristic  of  Aulio- 
chus,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  height  of  his  power;  comp.  v,  11,  20,25. 
23—25.  11: 36,  and  see  1  Mace.  1:  24.  Comparing  the  whole  of  these  pas- 
sages,  it  would  seem  that  the  writer  means  particularly  to  chaiticlei-ize 
the  impious  boastings  and  reproaches  of  Aniiochus  against  God,  his  tem- 
ple, the  holy  city,  and  the  Jewish  people. 
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Next  (vs.  9 — 11)  follows  llie  condemnalion  and  excision  of  tlie  blas- 
phemer and  persecutor  of  Ihe  Jews.  Then,  inasmueh  as  all  tlie  four 
beasts  are  now  destroyed  (t.  12),  ijie  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  supervenes 
—  a  kingdom  that  is  to  have  no  end. 

Excursus  oh  the  fourth  Beast.  To  facilitate  our  future  progress, 
it  may  be  well  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  position,  which,  as  interpretew, 
we  ought  ta  take  ;  for  much  is  dependent  on  it.  Having  already  discussed 
this  subject  at  large,  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  I  shall  give  here 
only  brief  and  summary  views  of  points  already  illustrated,  touching  occa- 
sionallj  on  other  points  necessary  to  complete  a  view  of  the  whole  subjeet. 

To  me  it  seems  a  philological  imposiiibilltj-,  provided  we  first  make  a 
thorough  comparison  of  the  third  and  fourth  dynasties,  (as  presented  in 
chaps,  ii.  vii.  viii.  xi.,  and  fuiiy  spread  before  (be  eye  of  the  reader  in  the 
preceding  pages),  to  maintain  that  the  third  dynasty  is  not  that  of  Alexan- 
der, or  that  the  fourth  is  not  that  of  his  successors,  the  Grecian  ehieft. 
But  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  still  further  satisfaction,  let  us  for  a  moment 
reverse  the  method  of  considering  the  subject,  and  begin  with  the  fourth 
dynasty.  What  are  the  discriminating  features,  the  true  and  satisfactory 
diagnostics  of  this  dynasty  ?  I  shall  mention  only  such  as  I  deem  to  be 
decisive  and  satisfactory. 

(1)  The  ten  horns  belong  to  the  fourlh  beast  (7:  7,  19,  20,  24),  and  the 
tiltte  horn  springs  up  amoiiff  Ihem  (7;  8,  20,  24).  The  ten  horns  are  ten 
kings  (7:  24),  and  the  tillle  horn  is  the  ele>enth  (7  24)  Now  it  is  quite 
plain,  from  a  comparison  of  7:  7,  S,  23—25,  with  8  8 — 12,  22—26,  and  11 
21— 45,  that  the  same  individual  is  iharaitenzed  in  all  these  pflssagea 
His  gradual  growth,  his  cunning,  his  destructne  agressions  hia  persecu- 
tions, his  pride,  his  boasting,  his  blasphemies,  his  profanation  ol  satrtd 
things,  and  his  sudden  and  violent  death,  are  all  depicted  in  colors  so 
nearly  alike,  and  in  outlines  so  exacth  ahke,  (eicepting  that  in  some  of 
the  cases,  e.  g.  in  uhap.  xi.,the  sketiih  is  muth  more  amplj  filled  out),  that 
I  cannot  perceive  any  reasonable  ground  of  doubt  that  they  respect  the 
same  person^e.  But  if  this  be  a  correit  position,  (hen  is  the  fourth  dy 
nasty  plainly  designated  beyond  a  reasonable  question  "  The  litde  hoin" 
did  not  spring  from  a  Roman,  but  from  the  Syrian  dynasty.  It  came  up 
amidst  ten  horns,  and  rooted  out  Ihve  i-f  them  (7:  8,  20,  24)  ;  and  if  the 
little  iiom  be  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  then  is  it  certain  that  the  ten  horns, 
i.  e.  the  ten  kings  (7:  24),  are  Syrian  and  not  Roman. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  argument,  that  the  imagery  employed  in  chap, 
viii.  varies  from  that  of  chap.  vii.  What  is  a  bear  in  7:  5,  is  a.  ram  in 
8:  3  seq.  What  is  a  panther  with  four  wings  and  heads  in  7:  e,  is  a  "  he- 
goat  that  touched  not  the  ground,"  with  a  notable  horn,  in  8;  5  seq.  In 
chap,  vii.,  the  destruction  of  the  beasts  is  not  described  severally,  but  col- 
lectively, (7:  11,  12);  while  inchap.  viii.,  the  destruction  of  each  preceding 
dynasty  is  severally  related  (vs.  7,  8),  before  a  new  one  is  announced. 
The  diversity  of  the  fourth  beast  from  all  the  others,  is  specifically  declared 
by  direct  assertion  in  7:  7,  19,  23,  while  in  chap.  viii.  it  is  described  by 
symbolic  imagery,  via.  "  the  great  horn  [Alexander]  ia  broken,  and  in  its 
room  came  up  four  notable  ones,  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven,"  (8:  8). 
18 
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Sow  these  four  horns  have  no  direct  concern  ivith  the  ten  horns  of  7:  7,  20, 
24.  The  latter  are  icings  (7,  24)  ;  tlie  former  anldJigdoms  (8:8,22);  not 
kingdoms  in  the  sense  that  they  make  vhat  the  writer,  for  bis  particular 
purpose,  regards  as  separate  dj'naeties,  but  niinor  kingdoms  uniSer  one  com- 
prehensive view,  via.  that  of  Grecian  maay,  or  sway  by  Alexander's  succes- 
sors. So  8:  8,  22,  and  11:  4,  clearly  show.  The  Isst  or  fourth  is  the  di- 
vided kingdom  ;  for  it  has  no  symbol  among  beasts  that  can  be  named  (7: 
7)  ;  it  consists  of  iron  and  dag  (2:  4(1— 4S);  it  is  divided  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven  (8;  8.  11;  4).  Of  course  there  is  no  incongruity  between  the 
four  horns  in  8:  8,  22,  and  the  (en  horns  in  7:  7,  20,  24.  The  former  merely 
symbolize  the  four  great  divisions  of  Alexander's  empire  (8;  21,  22,  11:  4); 
the  latter  signify  ten  Mngs  (7;  24),  which  will  precede  "the  little  horn" 
(ib.),  and  among  which  this  horn  springs  up  (7:  8).  The  ten  horns,  more- 
over, all  belong  to  one  of  the  four  great  divisions ;  for  out  of  one  of  these 
four,  the  little  horn  springs  up  (8:  9),  which  shoots  forth  in  the  midst  of 
the  ten  (7:  8).  Here  then  is  no  incongruity.  It  is  merely  a  diversity  in 
the  mode  of  representation,  grateful  to  the  reader,  and  meeting  the  reason- 
able demand  of  aesthetics  in  regard  to  variety,  in  the  modes  of  description. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  parallels  in  the  descriptions  of  the  fourth  beast,  and 
above  all  in  those  of  the  little  horn,  ii.  vii.  vjii.  xi.,  are  so  striking,  that  iilen- 
tity  of  person  or  object  in  at!  of  them  seems  to  be  a  thing  so  evident,  that 
fair  denial  is  out  of  question. 

Hengstenbetg,  who  strenuously  contends  for  the  Roman  dynasty  as  the 
fourth,  acknowledges  that  the  resemblances  between  the  little  horn  in  chap, 
vii.,  and  the  descriptions  in  3:  9  seq.  11:  21  scq.  are  such  ns  to  constitute 
the  most  weighty  ailment  in  favor  of  tdenlily  of  person  in  all,  { Authentic 
des  Daniel,  s.  213).  How  then  is  this  argument  to  be  answered  ?  In  his 
Tiew  very  easily,  viz,  '  Anfiochus  is  the  prototype.  Antichrist  the  antitype ; 
what  had  a  partial  fulfilment  in  the  former,  will  have  a  complete  one  in 
the  latter.'  In  other  words,  a  vnuroia  is  here  to  be  supposed,  i.  e.  a  double 
sense  must  be  given  lo  the  words.  And  why  ?  "  Because  Typilc  is 
grounded  in  the  very  essence  of  the  O.  Test,"  («.  213).  I  deny  not  at  all 
the  typical  nature  of  much  that  was  Mosaic  and  Leviticai,  as  to  rites  and 
ordinances.  I  fully  assent  to  alt  which  the  writer  of  the  EpistJe  to  the  He- 
brews has  said  on  this  subject.  But  all  the  Iffpes  relate  to  Christ,  his  offices, 
his  sufferings,  bis  atonement,  and  in  a  word  to  his  whole  work  of  redemp- 
fjon.  Where  are  the  types  of  Satan,  and  of  his  coadjutors,  the  Antichrists 
of  the  Christian  period,  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish  ritual  ?  Hengstenberg 
appeals  to  2  Thess.  2:  3,  and  avers  that  this  is  built  upon  Daniel.  1  accede ; 
but  only  so  far  as  to  recc^nize  a  similaritij  of  description  in  a  case  where 
there  is  similarity  of  character  and  <f  action.  What  does  one  need  more 
to  satisfy  himself  of  such  a  usage  among  the  N.  Test,  writers,  than  to  turn 
to  Matt.  2:  15,  18,  23,  and  compare  these  passages  with  the  original  He- 
brew ?  The  nliniBMn^  of  the  N.  Test,  is  far  enough  from  being  always  a 
fulfilment  of  what  is  strictly  prediction.  From  its  very  nature,  a  indroiw 
must  always  be  merely  a  matter  of  guessing ;  for  what  language  does  not 
of  itself  speak,  can  only  be  guessed  at.  But  how  can  we  accede  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation  so  hazardous  as  this,  and  specially  so  indefinite  and 
in  fact  undefinable  ? 

(2)  The  four  dynamics,  whatever  they  are,  pensA  before  the  Messianic 
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kingdom  is  introduced.  Tims  is  it  represented  in  2;  44,  45.  7;  11,  12,  22, 
2G,  27.  8:  20 — 25.  11:  45.  This  is  of  itself  so  plain,  and  so  conoiusive, 
tliat  it  would  alone  Ije  auflioient  to  decide  that  tie  fourtt  kingdom  cannot 
be  Roman. 

(S)  It  lies  upon  the  face  of  all  the  prophecies  in  this  l)ook,  that  the  Mea- 
Bianie  kingdom  is  their  Tillimaltim.  What  will  befall  the  Hebrews  lieftiye 
this  is  iatroduced,  is  evidently  the  object  whii^h  the  prophet  has  In  view  to 
declare.  But  here,  however,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  at  all  his 
object,  to  give  a  minute  civil  history  of  all  the  Jewish  affairs,  but  only  to 
touch  summarily  on  the  most  distressing  of  their  trials.  Under  Antiochus 
they  were  to  suffer  even  worse  things,  in  some  respects,  than  they  had  done 
under  Nebuchadnezzar.  Thus  much  disclosed,  he  passes  over  the  interim, 
aad  touches  upon  the  introduction  of  the  new  kingdom.  Summarily  does 
he  deseribe  even  this,  but  he  strongly  asserts  its  perpeltdtg.  To  suppose 
Daniel  to  supply  the  place  which  John  has  filled  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  to 
go  beyond  the  simple  generic  views  that  I  have  suggested,  would  be  to  ap- 
propriate to  an  O.  Test,  writer  all  the  views  and  foolings  and  knowledge 
of  a  Christian  writer.  The  same  spirit  Daniel  doubtless  had.  But  he  did 
not  move  in  the  same  circle  of  action,  nor  did  he  address  the  same  classes 
of  readeiii. 

(4)  The  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  at'knowl edging  the  fourth  dy- 
nasty to  be  Roman,  not  only  appear  great,  but  to  me  they  seem  insuperable. 
Applied  to  the  Roman  dynasty,  what  mean  the  jhur  kingdoms  in  8;  22,  8. 
What  mean  the  (en  horns  in  7:  7,  20,  24  ?  And  the  ten  toes  in  2:  42  7 
And  more  than  all,  what  means  it,  that  Antiochus  corner  from  the  midst  of 
the  ten  horns?  Hiivernick  confesses  (Comin.  s.  570),  that  "as  yet  the  Ro- 
man history  gives  us  no  diagnostics  by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  ten 
horns."  What  then  is  to  be  done?  "We  must  wait,"  saja  he,  ""with  a 
believing  confidence,  that  we  shall  yet  see  a  time,  when  faith  will  be  turned 
into  vision,  and  thus  will  take  the  veil  from  our  eyes,  and  make  plain  the- 
secrets  of  the  Lord."  Secrets  they  are  truly,  and  must  remain  so,  on  the 
ground  which  he  takes.  Ail  hope  of  any  intelligible  meaning  is  out  of 
question.  But  for  myself,  I  must  always  doubt  the  soundness  of  a  position, 
which  forces  us  to  conclusions  like  this,  in  regard  to  anj'  matter  of  predic- 

But  the  advocates  of  that  exegesis  which  assigns  the  Roman  dynasty  to 
the  fourth  beast  turn  the  tables  upon  us,  and  object  to  the  application  of 
this  symbol  to  the  dynasty  of  Alexander's  successors,  on  the  ground  that  in 
this  way  no  satisfactory  account  can  be  given,  either  of  the  ten  tings,  or  of 
the  three  who  were  rooted  out  by  the  little  horn,  7:  7,  8,  20,  24.  Candor 
requires  us  to  say,  that  this  may  be  reasonably  demanded  of  those  who  re- 
ject the  application  of  what  is  swd  concerning  the  fourth  dynasty  to  Rome, 
because  they  explain  the  prediction  as  applicable  toadjnaslj  whnh  ex- 
isted and  came  to  an  end  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Now  as  suth  a  dy- 
nasty belongs  to  the  history  of  the  pasi,  some  probable  ipplication  of  the 
prophecy  to  it  should  be  pointed  out  by  those  who  declme  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Hengstenberg,  if  they  expect  to  make  good  their  position  This, 
as  I  apprehend  the  matter,  is  what  may  be  done. 

I  must,  first  of  all,  ask  the  particular  attention  of  the  reader  to  what  has 
already  been  intimated  and  expl^ned,  viz.  that  Daniel  does  not  undertake 
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to  write  universal  history,  nor  even  ite  particular  history  of  the  empires 
which  he  actuHliy  brings  info  view,  but  only  desi^ribes  such  occurrences  or 
personages  as  come  in  contact  and  conflict  with  the  Jews,  mostly  lo  iheir 
harm  and  danger.  The  rapid  outline  in  7:  i — 8  is  proof  of  this ;  and  like 
to  this  are  the  passives  in  chap.  ii.  viii.,  and  also  xi.,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Syrian  klngdoin,  (the  king  of  the  north),  and  particularly  that  of  Anti- 
ocliuB  Epiphanes,  11:  21  seq.  The  len  kings  belong  to  the  fourth  beast,  as 
all  the  passages  in  chap.  vii.  show,  and  the  little  born  comes  from  the  midst 

of  the  ten,  ts.  8,  20,  24.  But  in  8:  8,  9,  the  little  ham  is  expressly  said  to 
corue  out  (if  one  of  the  four  great  dinisions  o[  Alexander's  kingdom.  This 
then  shows,  that  the  generality  of  the  dynasty  as  a  whole  is  dismissed  by 
the  writer  after  merely  touching  upon  it,  and  that  he  turns  his  attention 
■only  to  that  part  of  it  which  ia  annoying  and  terrible  to  the  Jews.  That 
the  little  horn  means  Antiochus  may,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  be  taken 
for  granted ;  and  as  he  was  a  Syrian,  so  were  the  ten  kings  Syrians,  whom 
he  succeeded,  inasmuch  as  he  came  from  the  midst  of  them.  We  have  then 
simply  to  inquire,  whether  there  were  ten  kings  who  actually  preceded 
him  in  tliis  dynasty.     This  inquiry  seems  not  lo  be  difficult. 

isl.  Nic-Btor.  I      7.  SeleuPusIV.  Philopntor. 


2.  Antiochus  I.  Soiei 

3.  Antiochus  II.  Theos. 

4.  Svleucud  II.  Cntliuicns. 
b.  SetuQcus  lit,  Ceniunus. 
e.  Aniioclius  III.  the  Greut 


llcliodorus. 
9.  Ptolemy  IV.  Fhilon 

10.  Demeirlus  I. 

11.  An^ochus  Epiphaiti 


All  of  these  are  unquestionable,  excepting  8,  9,  and  10,  '  These,'  says 
Hengstenberg  (s.  208),  '  were  mere  pretenders  to  the  throne,  and  nothing 
more  ;  whereas  the  text  requires  that  they  should  be  actual  kings,  and  be 
dethroned.'  I  doubt  whether  his  demand  is  not  somewhat  too  strenuous 
here  ;  at  least  a  comparison  with  Rev.  17:  12  would  not  favor  a  construc- 
tion so  rigid.  But  be  it  so  ;  we  will  not  decline  to  answer  even  the  rigid 
demand  which  he  makes.  Appian  testifies  (De  Keb.  Syr.  c.  45),  that  Se- 
leucus  Philopator,  when  king,  was  destroyed  by  tlie  conspiracy  of  Heliodo- 
rus.  In  the  same  passage  he  says,  that  Eumenes  and  Attains,  kings  of 
Fergamus,  in  conjunction  with  Antiochus,  and  at  his  solicitation, 
Heliodorus,  ^j  Ti^v  Kg/flr  ^la^vfierov,  who  had  seized  by  violence  i 
goBernment.  The  simple  history  is  this :  Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  son  of  Anti- 
ochus the  Great,  and  brother  of  king  Seleucus  Philopator  (who  was  de- 
stroyed by  Heliodorus),  had,  for  some  ye^irs,  been  sent  as  a  hostage  by  his 
father  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return,  (tteing  recalled  by  Seleucas  his  brother, 
who  sent  his  own  son  Demetrius  to  supply  his  place),  while  at  Athens,  he 
heard  of  all  that  Heliodorus  had  done,  and  then  visiting  Attains  and  En- 
menes,  on  his  way  home,  he  persuaded  them  to  assist  him.  Such  was  their 
interposition,  that  all  other  claims  to  the  throne  were  silenced,  and  the  par- 
ties awed  into  submission,  without  any  bloodshed  in  the  way  of  contest.  In 
respect  to  Heliodorus,  he  was  doubtless  punished  as  a  rebel.  But  still  he  had 
occupied  the  throne ;  he_  was  "  rooted  out"  from  it  by  Antiochus,  or  (to  use 
the  language  of  7:  20)  "  he  fell  before  him." 

The  second  of  the  three  kings,  "  who  were  humbled"  (7:  94),  appears  to 
be  Ptolemy  IV.  king  of  Egypt.     His  mother,  named  Cleopatra,  being  guar- 
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dian  of  this  young  child  who  was  heir  to  the  throne  of  Egjpt,  on  the  death 
of  Seleucui  Philopator,  claimed  the  throne  of  Syria  In  behalf  of  her  son. 
She  was  the  sister  of  Philopator,  as  also  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  all  three 
being  children  of  Andochus  the  Great  She  claimed  Palestine  and  Phe- 
nicia  aa  the  dower  pledged  to  her  by  her  father,  when  she  was  married  to 
Pwlemy  Epiphanes  the  king  of  Egypt.  When  her  brother  Seleueus  was 
aaaassinated  by  Heliodorus,  she,  as  already  intimaUid,  ambitious  of  her  son's 
promotion,  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Syria  for  him.  We  have  no  history 
of  what  was  done  to  carry  through  her  designs  ;  for,  unhappily,  all  the  par- 
ticular histories  of  that  period  which  are  now  extant,  are  only  a  few  frag- 
ments. But  that  she  succeeded  in  forming  a  party  in  favor  of  her  young 
son,  Ptoiemy  IV.  Philometor,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  fact;  and  also,  that 
he  had  an  actual  investiture  of  the  kingly  office  over  Syria.  Tlius  in  1 
Mace.  II:  13,  it  is  said  of  the  prince  in  question  :  "  And  Ptolemy  entered 
into  Antioch,  and  put  two  crowns  upon  his  head,  thatof  Asia  and  of  Egypt." 
The  Asia  named  here  undoubtedly  means  the  Si/rian  empire,  inasmuch  as 
Ptolemy  was  now  in  its  capital  (Antioch).  In  Polybius'  Keliqulae,  XL.  12, 
this  same  prince  is  named  "  Ptolemy,  □  t^$  Svqlaq  {lun  AlyiiitJav]  ^aatXiig, 
i.  e.  king  of  Syria"  [and  Egypt  J,  the  latter  words  included  in  brackets  be- 
ing of  somewhat  doubtful  authority.  There  is  no  good  ground  of  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Ptolemy  in  question  is  the  one  here  named.  It  would 
seem,  then,  since  it  is  certain  that  Antiochus  got  the  better  of  all  his  an- 
tagonists, that  Ptolemy  was  '^  humbled  as  to  his  claim  upon   the   throne  of 

But  who  is  the  third  king,  that  Antiochus  rooted  out  ?  I  cannot  hesitate 
to  say,  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  reference  is  made  to  Deinelrius  I.  Soler,  as 
he  was  afterwards  named.  He  was  the  son  of  Seleueus  Philopator,  and  of 
course  the  nephew  of  Antioi:hus  Epiphanes.  By  right,  i,  e.  by  the  estab- 
lished custom  of  regal  succession  in  the  monarchies  of  the  East  in  genera!, 
the  inheritance  of  the  throne  belonged  to  Demetrius,  as  soon  as  his  father 
was  dead.  He  was  its  rightful  occupant.  But  Antiochus  did  not  recull 
him  from  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  as  a  hostage,  in  order  to  redeem  An- 
tiochus himself  from  that  condition.  The  Roman  Senate  could  have  no 
inducement  to  send  him  back.  They  kept  him  as  a  security  of  Antiochus' 
good  behaviour ;  for  in  case  the  latter  gave  umbrage  to  the  Roman  power, 
they  could  set  up  Demetrius  and  urge  his  lawful  claims  against  Antiochus; 
which  would  be  very  likely  to  defeat  and  overthrow  him.  Thus,  by  the 
collusion  of  Antiochus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  crafty  policy  of  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  other,  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  forego  his  rights  as  a  prince, 
until  aficr  the  death  of  Antiochus  and  his  son.  In  this  way  did  Antiochus 
defeat  the  claims  of  three  kings,  and  "humble  them,"  7;  24.  The  two  for- 
mer of  them  he  actually  dethroned,  the  latter  he  excluded  from  the  right- 
ful occupation  of  the  throne,  at  least  so  long  as  he  and  his  son  lived.  He 
did  indeed  not  actually  dethrone  Demetrius,  but  he  kept  him  out  of  his 
throne.  All  this  agrees  well  with  7:  8,  20,  24,  and  is  sufficient  to  answer 
the  demands  of  interpretation.  He  who  has  a  right  to  a  throne,  and  is  kept 
from  it  either  by  the  craft  or  violence  of  another,  is  huwhled  as  to  his  pre- 
tensions, and  fallen  as  to  his  purpose.  All  three  were  rooted  out  (7:  S), 
as  to  their  kingli/  office,  and  Antiochus  remained  the  sole  and  triumphant 
king  of  Syria.  That  all  this  should  be  done  by  cra^  and  flattery,  and  dex- 
16* 
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terous  management,  without  any  open  war  or  contention,  is  indeed  some- 
what strange;  but  by  no  means  impossible.  See  how  graphitallj  Anti- 
ochus  is  characterized  in  8:  23,  24,  but  specially  in  11:  21,  23,  24,  25,  27, 
30,  32.  "  He  shall  come  in  peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  ftatter- 
iea,"  says  I>aniel,  1!;  21.  One  can  hardly  wonder  that  Porphyry  was 
so  struck  with  this  and  other  like  passages,  as  tji  affirm  that  it  must  have 
been  written  post  evenltim.  Bat  when  Porphyry,  and  others  since  his  time, 
suggest  that  Ptolemy  VI.  and  Ptolemy  VII.  kings  of  Egypt,  and  Artaxiaa 
king  of  Armenia,  are  the  three  kings  that  were  humbled,  it  seems  to  be  a 
mistake.  It  is  true  that  Antiochas  gained  victories  over  them  in  contest; 
but  this  was  after  some  years,  when  he  had  become  established  in  power. 
I  understand  7:  8,  20,  24,  as  relating  to  what  Antiochus  did,  in  order  to 
secure  the  throne  to  himself;  for  this  is  the  natural  implication  of  the  pas- 
sage. 

What  now  can  be  done  with  these  leti  kiiiffS,  and  the  tkree  kings  humbled 
by  Antiochus,  if  the  whole  he  referred  to  the  Roman  dynasty,  no  one  can 
tell  UB.  Hengstenherg  and  ffiivemick  give  up  tie  attempt,  and  resolve 
the  whole  into  a  prediction  of  an  Antichrist  yet  future,  and  of  ten  future 
Roman  kings  or  kingdoms,  three  of  which  are  to  be  humbled  by  Antichrist ; 
and  they  bid  us  to  wait  with  patience,  in  expectation  that  dies  indicabil,  i.  e. 
future  eventa  will  make  plain  what  is  now  dark  and  unintelligible.  But  I 
cannot  think  that  a  prophetic  revelation  is  constructed  of  such  material.  A 
prophecy  addressed  to  any  class  of  men,  must  needs  have  at  least  some  re- 
spect to  the  information  of  those  for  whom  it  is  uttered,  and  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  But  for  what  valuable  purpose  a  prediction  altogether  unin- 
telligible can  be  uttered  or  written,  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  any  satis- 
factory conception. 

Finally,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  about  the /ourfft  ieos(, 
and  the  dynasty  symbolized  by  it,  all  must  concede,  that  the  facts  respecting 
the  ten  hings  and  the  three  kings,  as  related  above,  are  at  least  very  singular 
and  atrikin".  Could  there  be  such  a  coincidence  between  them  and  Daniel's 
pre  1  ct  on,  unless  they  in  reality  are  connected  together  ?  We  may  in- 
deed oticede  the  possibilili/  of  it ;  but  can  any  one  well  defend  the  proba- 
bil  J  of  t  ?  After  all  that  can  be  said  on  this  subject,  the  simple  but  con- 
sp  OS  truth,  that  the  Messiah's  kingdom  follows  ike  ruin  of  the  four 
dy  as  ,  renders  the  application  of  the  symbol  of  the  fourth  beast  to  the 
Ro   an  dynasty  altogether  improbable,  nay  exegetically  impossible. 

Let  thate  who  are  deeply  versed  in  the  prophecies  of  the  O.  Test.,  ask 
■the  question :  Do  any  O.  Test,  predictions,  in  any  other  case  whatever, 
■describe  the  apostasies  and  the  heresies  that  will  spring  up  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Christian  church  f  Unless  the  prediction  in  Dan.  vii.  is  of  this  nature, 
,no  example,  so  far  as  I  know,  can  be  found.  It  is  not  impossible,  I  con- 
cede, that  Dan.  vii.  may  be  unique  in  its  kind  ;  but  unless  some  very  good 
reason  for  a  prophecy  of  such  a  character  can  be  given,  and  some  impor- 
tant object  to  be  accomplished  by  it  pointed  out,  I  must  regard  it  as  alto- 
gether improbabl  e . 

On  the  ground  that  the  views  above  given  are  reasonable  and  well^  sup- 
ported by  the  laws  of  interpretation,  our  future  progress  in  the  exposition  of 
the  book  before  us,  wjl!  be  greatly  facilitated.  As  these  views  appear  to 
.me  just  and  well  grounded,  I  must  of  course  avail  myself  of  them,  and  I 
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shall  often  recur  to  ttiem  as  matters  no  longer  in  need  of  a  new  defence,  or 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  conjectures. 

In  reviewing  tiiis  whole  subject,  it  seems  plain  to  my  mind,  that  Jerome, 
and  others  of  later  times,  who  refer  the  titll-i  horn  in  chap.  vii.  to  Antichrist, 
were  led  to  do  bo  bj-  the  language  of  the  K.  Test.,  which  in  several  in- 
stances is  borrowed  from  Daniel,  and  applied  to  objects  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  That  like  events,  and  like  charac- 
ters of  this  period,  should  be  described  in  language  borrowed  as  it  were 
from  ancient  prototypes,  is  very  natural,  and  is  indeed  what  is  often  done 
in  all  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  But  it  requires  great  care  not  to  con- 
found prediction  with  mere  cases  of  resemblance ;  and  it  is  a  work  not  yet 
fully  done,  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other,  and  satisfy  the  intelligent 
inquirer  where  the  metes  and  bounds  actually  are  between  the  two  things. 
This  is  a  work,  moreover,  which,  if  well  done,  would  dispense  with  any 
further  necessity  of  resort  to  hnnvotn,  in  order  to  elicit  the  true  meaning 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Those  (and  they  are  not  a  few)  who  find  the  Pope 
in  the  little  horn,  go  still  further  than  Jerome,  who,  although  the  Koman 
bishop  in  his  day  began  sensibly  to  elevate  himself,  appears  never  to  have 
thought  of  such  an  application. 

(9)  I  continued  looking,  until  thrones  were  placed,  and  the  Andont  of  Days  was 
sealed,  whoso  garment  was  white  as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  pure  wool, 
Sanies  of  lire  were  his  throne,  his  wheels  a  burning  Hame. 

Tconlinmd  looking  implies,  of  course,  some  interval  of  time,  duriDg 
which  the  scenes  of  the  vision  are  shifted.—-  "^B'^s,  is  irreg,  plur.  form 
of  l!tD"n3,  the  final  s  going  into  i  movable  ;  the  form  in  the  text  is  suff. ; 
for  a  fem  plur.,  see  §  31.  3.  The  root  NOs  means  to  cover,  and  the 
noun  therefore  designates  a  seat  covered  or  decked  with  cloth,  or  other 
material,  and  so  a  seat  for  a  king  or  chief  judge,  etc.  The  1  here  is  a 
mere  euphonic  substitute  for  the  Dagh.  f.  in  the  original  form  KB3 ,  see 
Lex.  But  why  the  plural^  Plainly  it  attaches  itself  fo  the  idea  of  a 
heavenly  court  or  cansessus,  where  the  supj-eme  Lord  and  Judge  is  con- 
templated as  being  attended  by  liia  subordinate  ministers.  As  to  (Utend- 
taUs,  in  such  a  case,  of  the  highest  rank,  comp.  Kct.  1:  4.  8:  2,  Isa.  6:  '2. 
1  Tim.  5:  21.  In  regard  to  the  eaihromxntion  of  them,  see  Rev.  4:  4. 
The  most  distinguished  ministera  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal  are  sealed,  as 
well  as  the  Supreme  Judge.  In  the  N.  Test.,  Christians  are  represented 
as  sharing  in  the  like  solemnities,  1  Cor.  6:  2.  Matt.  19:  28.  Luke  22: 
30.  itev,  3:21.  Not  improbably  such  expressions  as  "Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image ;"  "  Let  us  go  down  and  see  ;"  "  Who  will  go  for  «s  ?' 
take  their  plural  form  li'om  such  views  of  the  heavenly  Consessus.  The 
sura  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  prophet  presents  the  Supreme  Lord  and 
Judge  to  our  view  by  imagery  borrowed  from  earthly  sovereigns,  i.  e.  as 
having  all  the  insignia  of  preeminence  and  supremacy  around  him. — 
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T^oT ,  either  Part.  pass,  for  verb,  p.  51.  2,  or  more  probably  it  may  be 
3  pi.  Perf.  Peal  used  impersonally,  §  49.  3,  b,  which  comes  to  the  same 
sense.  It  refers  to  the  action  of  depositing  and  putting  in  place  a  seat 
(throne),  which  is  contemplated  as  being  brought  in  and  adjusted  by  ap- 
propriate attendants  on  the  divine  Majesty. —^  ITte  Ancient  of  Da^s  is 
an  expression  of  a  snperlative  cast,  §  58.  2,  meaning  He  who  is  most  an- 
cimt  as  to  dat/s,  the  Gen.  noun  designating  the  Jdnii  ofqu'dity  belonging 
to  the  adjective  which  precedes.  The  expression  is  equivalent  to  the 
French  L'  Etemel,  Eng.  the  Mkemal.  —  3n'^,  Part,  pass.,  was  seated,  or 
Peal  Praet.  (§  12.  2,  I)  =—  sat.  God  is  not  specifically  named  here,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  meant.  The  suppression  of  his  proper 
name  seems  to  be  an  indication  of  reverence  toward  the  ovojia,  afpiavtjrov, 
which  was  so  customary  among  the  Jews ;  see  the  like  suppression  in 
Gen.  32:  29,  Job  24:  23  (his  eyes  for  God).  Isa.  17.  13.  Ecc.  9:  9.  Apoc 
1:  4,  but  an  exact  likeness  of  the  case  before  us  is  in  Rev.  4:  2.  The 
attitude  of  sitting  is  appropriate  to  the  dignity  of  the  Judge,  Isa.  6:  1, 
Ps.  9:  S  (4),  8  (7).  122: 5.  The  Latins  say :  Judices  sedeni,  in  order  to 
designate  the  act  of  deciding  on  the  part  of  the  judges ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner the  Greeks, —  Whiter  than  mow,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  cus 
tom  of  the  Orientals,  white  garments  being  indicative  of  high  station  , 
e.  g.  in  Heb.,  V^ytn ,  the  clothed  in  white,  means  nobles  In  case  of  a 
judge,  the  white  garment  ia  an  indication  both  of  dignitj  and  puritj 
Comp.  in  tiie  Appc.  3:  5.  4:  4.  6:  11.  7:  9.  19:  8.  —  i;ri  is  an  adj.,  §  28. 
S,  7,  —  The  hair  of  his  head  was  likepwe  wool,  i.  e.  very  white.  As  the 
Ancient  of  Days  is  here  described,  the  idea  of  locks  entirely  white  would 
not  be  inapposite ;  but  in  Rev.  1:  14  we  find  the  same  description  of  the 
risen  Saviour,  where  this  view  of  the  matter  would  be  inapposite.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  I  must  incline  to  that  view,  which  attributes  the 
v>hiteness  to  exceeding  splendor,  like  the  white  heat  of  a  metal  in  the  fire. 
The  sequel  shows  that  the  divine  Majesty  is  surrounded  by  fire.  —  The 
thrones  were  flames,  i.  e.  they  were  exceedingly  radiant  and  splendid, — 
inifej^H ,  pi.  of  bs^J ,  his  wheels,  implies  that  the  throne  on  which  the  An- 
cient of  Days  is  seated,  is  placed  upon  wheels,  ail  which  indicates  rapid 
movement  and  universal  presence,  so  to  speak.  See  the  image  at  full 
length,  in  Ezek.  1: 1-5  seq.  10:  13  seq.  For  the  imagery  of  fire  aa  ac- 
companying the  presence  of  the  Deity,  see  Ex.  19:  18.  20:  18.  3:  2. 
Deut,  4:  24.  9:  3.  Ps.  18:  9  (8),  60:  3.  Ezek.  1:  4,  13,  27.  Heb,  12: 
29,  Eev.  4:  5.  Fire  may  be  the  symbol  of  splendor,  or  it  may  indicate 
a  destroying  power,  or  it  may  designate  both.  In  the  present  case  I 
should  incline  to  the  last  view ;  for  the  excision  of  the  beast  follows. 
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(10)  A  stream  of  fire  issued  forth  and  went  out  from  hi?  presence;  thonsand  thon- 
ganiU  ministered  to  Itim,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him; 
Uie  tribunal  wns  scaled,  and  the  hooks  were  ojieiied. 

B-^Bis ,  a  Hebraizitig  form,  instead  of  the  normal  T^B^K ;  see  tlie  like 
in  Ezra  4:  13,  □■'s'a'a .  —  nan  =  mai ,  sing,  in  form,  although  indicating 
(eji.  thousand,  ^  myi-lad.  —  linT ,  fem.  [ilur.  of  the  same.  —  ')!iB!ip'j ,  stood, 
were  standing,  denoting  continued  action,  like  the  Heb.  Imperf,  —  itr'i 
is  abstract  for  concrete,  i.  e.  tribunal  or  judgment  for  judges.  —  =n^  is 
repeated  here,  in  order  io  resume  the  sentence,  begun  with  a  design  to 
indicate  the  process  of  trial.  —  Books  were  opened,  i.  e.  the  archives  of 
heaven,  where  all  of  meii's  actions  are  recorded ;  comp.  Rev.  20:  12. 
Dan.  12:  1.  The  scene  here  presented  io  view  is  very  magnificent. 
The  resplendence  of  the  objects,  the  numbers  present,  and  the  solemnity 
that  rests  on  the  whole,  are  circumstances  wpI!  adapted  to  strike  the 
mind  with  force. 

(11)1  continued  looking,  then,  because  of  the  sound  of  the  great  words  which  the 
horn  spake.  —  I  continued  looking,  until  the  beast  was  slain,  and  its  body  destroyed, 
and  it  was  committed  to  the  flaming  fire. 

The  repetition  of  iTiin  .iin  is  iiere  rather  embarrassing  to  the  clear 
run  of  the  sentence.  But  I  regard  this  repetition  gs  a  mere  resumplion 
of  the  sentence  begun,  and  momentarily  suspended  for  the  introduction 
of  other  matter.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  he  continued  looking, 
until  he  saw  the  consequences  of  the  haughty  words  which  the  beast  had 
spoken.  —  nVa^  and  na^n: ,  fem.  Parts.,  having  Ki^iTt  for  their  subject 
respeelively,  p.  51,  2.  The  destruction  of  the  beast,  or  little  horn  (An- 
tiochus),  seems  to  be  regarded  as  an  effectual  breaking  down  ol  the 
fourth  dynasty  in  the  sense  which  is  here  attached  to  it,  viz  that  of  an 
annoying  power.  Certain  it  is,  that  Daniel  does  not  pursue  the  history 
of  the  Syrian  kings  beyond  Anliochtts,  But  the  son  of  that  king,  and 
also  otlier  subsequent  kings  of  Syria,  annoyed  the  Jews  not  unfrequently, 
iuid  at  times  very  seriously.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Daniel's  vUima- 
btm  in  his  predictions,  so  far  as  the  four  great  dynasties  are  concerned, 
is  the  capture  and  desolation  of  Jerusalem  and  of  fbe  temple  —  an  event 
like  to  that  which  preceded  the  Babylonish  exile.  As  such  an  event 
took  place  under  Antiochus,  the  prophet's  design  is  completed  when  he 
has  described  it.  The  minutiae  of  subsequent  history  are  out  of  his  cir- 
cle of  vision,  and  aside  from  his  design. 

An  inquiry  may  here  arise,  whether  the  writer  merely  eipresses  in 
strong  language  the  temporal  destruction  of  the  fourth  beast,  or  whether 
he  designs  more  than  this,  by  saying  thit  U   wm  committed  to  the  Jiammg 
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fire.  The  likeness  is  very  exact  between  the  assertion  here,  and  that  iu 
Rev.  19:  20.  aO;  10,  in  respect  to  the  beast,  the  false  prophet,  and  Satan. 
Both  again  are  closely  allied  with  Isa.  66:  31.  Lengerke  contends  strenu- 
ously, that  the  Hebrews  indicated  future  punishment  in  Sheol  by  such  pas- 
sages. It  would  seem  that  they  attached  a  certain  degree  of  sensUimness 
to  a  dead  body,  and  supposed  that  the  perpetual  burning  of  it  was  adapted 
to  torment  it  in  a  high  degree.  The  book  of  Enoch,  (probably  written 
near  the  commencement  of  the  Chrisdan  era),  often  repeals  such  views ; 
e.  g.  10:  16,  17.  21:  S— fi.  89;  S3 — 37.  99:  5,  7.  103:  6.  105:  21  seq.,  etc. 
Like  Isa.  66:  24,  the  N.  Test^  seems  to  hold  fast  the  imagery  both  of  the 

fire  and  of  the  worm  which  devours  dead  bodies  ;  see  Matt.  6:  22.  18:  9, 
Mark  9:  43 — 48.  See  also  Sirach  7:  17,  and  coinp.  Judith,  16:  17.  The 
original  image  of  fire,  in  such  cases,  or  of  fire  and  brimstone  (as  in  some 
others),  seems  to  have  its  basis  in  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
Sheol  was  placed  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  world  beneath,  see  Isa.  siv. ;  as 
was  Tartarus  by  the  Greeks.  The  smoke,  flames,  and  sulphuric  odor  of 
volcanic  eruptions,  not  improbably  furnished  the  oecftsioo  among  the 
Greeks  of  the  particular  imagery  in  question.  No  images  more  dreadful 
could  be  found  or  imagined.  Lengevko  even  strenuously  ui^es,  that  the 
Jews  regarded  future  penalties  as  eternal ;  which  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  much 
strengthened  by  the  views  of  the  book  of  Enoch  in  relation  to  the  subject, 
and  by  those  of  Josephus  and  Philo.  It  is  an  acknowledged  point,  that 
the  Greeks  regarded  a  part  of  Tartarus  as  the  perpetual  prison  of  a  portion 
of  peculiar  offenders.  The  idea  of  a,  purgalory  they  also  had,  which  seems 
to  have  passed  from  the  GomaD  to  the  Christian  priesthood  at  Gome,  during 
tbe  &(lh  and  sixth  centuries.  Daniel  speaks  of  the  beast  as  committed  to 
the  flame  after  its  death ;  which  looks  as  if  IJB  meant  to  designate  a  punish- 
ment which  ensued  upon  the  death  of  the  body.  The  honorable  burning 
(instead  of  burying)  of  the  body,  it  would  not  be  compatible  with  hie  design 


(12)  And  as  to  the  ro?t  of  the  beasts  their  power  was  taken  away;  bnt  continu- 
ance in  life  was  assigned  to  itjem,  for  a  season  and  time. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  beasts,  a  clause  in  the  Nom.  absolute ;  as  often 
elsewhere,  e.  g.  1:  17.  2:  29,  30,  32  3  22  5  18  etc  —  C  B  Michnelis 
and  Rosen mij Her  interpret  this  of  oihei  beasts  m  generil  existmg  at  the 
time  when  the  fourth  beast  was  destroj  ed  The  sense  it,  n  ell  enough ; 
but  the  philology  may  be  called  Jn  question  The  writer  brings  _/bu>- 
beasts  into  view.  Of  the  last  one  only  he  his  lust  rclattd  the  destruc- 
tion. When  he  now  says  the  rest,  what  can  be  meant  except  the  other 
three  ?  The  solution  of  the  diflicully  which  this  parenthetic  verse  OLca- 
sions,  must  be  looked  for  in  another  way  If  the  leader  will  cast  his 
eye  upon  the  preceding  context,  he  will  see  thit  nothing  is  there  said  of 
the  destruction  either  of  the  first,  second,  or  fhii'd  beast.  Having  now 
given  in  strong  colors  a  sketch  of  the  destruction  of  the  fourth  beast,  this 
seems  naturally  to  suggest,  that  something  should  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  others.     '  Others,'  he  goes  on  then  to  say. 
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'  shared  the  like  destiny,  but  not  so  speedily  as  did  the  little  horn.  They 
continued  during  the  period  allotled  by  Heaven  to  each.'  —  T'flrh , 
Aph.  3  plur.  of  S'lJ,  impers.  for  pass.  §  49,  3.  2.  —  linj-j^sir,  the  do- 
minion of  ihem,  having  a  pron.  pi.  masc.  for  the  suffix  ;  and  this  re- 
lates plainly  to  kings,  i.  e.  kingdoms  symbolized  by  the  bea.sls;  in  other 
words,  the  pronoun  accords  with  what  the  beasts  symbolize.  —  fi!*"!!?  i  lit. 
prolongation,  and  li^na  designates  the  periods  in  which  the  three  empires 
flourished.  The  prolongation  in  this  case  seems  evidently  in  the  way  of 
contrast  to  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  little  horn,  which  comes,  as  the 
writer  views  the  matter,  to  be  the  principal  representative  of  the  fourth 
dynasty.  The  reign  of  Antiochus  was,  in  fact,  only  about  1 1  years.  The 
prohngaiion  was  for  a  season  and  time.  —  yiT^  seems  to  come  near  to  the 
meaning  of  our  word  season,  i.  e.  opportune  time  ;  while  "^s  is  a  dejined 
or  appointed  period.  That  the  phrase  is  not  intended  to  be  minutely 
definite  here,  must  be  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  three  dif- 
ferent dynasties  were  of  very  unequal  duration,  and  of  course  a  definite 
limitation  of  lime,  and  the  same  limitation,  could  not  be  assigned  to  all 
alike.  The  meaning  plainly  is ;  '  For  a  period  such  as  Heaven  decreed. 
Some  remained  for  one  time,  and  some  for  atuither  time.  AU  was  di- 
rected by  the  power  and  will  of  God,'  .  The  power  or  dominion  of  the 
beasts  is  here  explicitly  shown,  by  v.  12,  to  have  been  destroyed,  at  the 
time  when  the  fourth  beast  was  condemned  and  destroyed.  How  all  this 
can  consist  with  the  Soman  history,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show.  But 
the  endless  variations  of  opinion  concerning  the  passage,  indicate  that  the 
application  of  the  whole  to  Antichrist  or  to  the  Pope,  has  been  the  occa- 
sion of  the  difficulty  about  it.  Daniel's  four  dynasties  are  not  exactly  dynas- 
ties of  civil  history,  but  dynasties  of  prophecy.  The  minute  circumstances 
that  attended  them,  when  beginning  or  ending,  are  not  detailed,  with  the 
exception  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  ch.  xi. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  four  dynasties,  the  writer  next  gives  us  a 
view  of  the  glorious  kingdom,  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  his  pro- 
phetic contemplation. 

(!3)  I  continued  to  look  duiing  the  visions  of  ihe  night,  and  heiiold !  with  the 
clouds  of  hpaven  one  like  a  Son  of  Man  came,  and  he  Hiiproaclied  the  AnciL'nt  of  DajE, 
and  thej  brought  him  near  hefore  him. 

S^bii  ni^na ,  repeated  from  v.  2  above.  The  plural  is  used  in  refer- 
ence to  a  series  or  succession  of  visions.  —  bi- ,  lit,  with,  it  designates  the 
idea  of  accompanying,  i.  e.  ihe  Son  of  Man  came  accompanied  or  surrounded 
by  clouds.  The  idea  doubtless  is  that  of  being  enthroned  on  a  moving 
cloud,  and  advancing  with  it;   so  in  Rev.  1;  7.  14: 14.     So  Jehovah,  in 
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Isa.  19:  1.  Ps.  104:  3.  Nah.  1:  3.  The  Sibylline  Oracles  have  para- 
phrased this  passage  not  unaptly : 

iv  Sb^^  Xptari;  mrv  aiiiptovm  uy/eiTiipai 

On  this  account  flie  Rabbins  name  tiie  Messiah  "^ijr  =  nulnva</us,oT  ^bn;  ia 
sonoflhe  cloud.  Son  of  Man  me&ns  a  human  being,  i.  e.  a  being  in  bu- 
man  ibrm,  appareotly  a  man.  In  Ezekiel,  it  is  the  usual  appellation  of 
the  prophet  himself.  The  phrase  is  used  in  this  way,  however,  only  in 
poetic  and  prophetic  language.  The  symbols  of  all  the  four  dynasties 
that  precede,  are  ravenous  beasts ;  as  they  might  appropriately  be.  But 
here  ia  a  new  kingdom,  and  one  of  an  entirely  dilierent  character.  It  is 
fitly  symbolized,  thereibre,  by  an  intelligent  rational  being.  The  symbol 
here  ia  not  of  a  people  or  nation,  as  some  of  the  ancients  interpreted  it, 
who  applied  it  to  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Nor  is  it  the  holy 
part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  Paulus,  Jahn,  Wegscbeider,  and  Baumgar- 
ten  Orusius  have  interpreted  it  Re^  12  5  will  Lot  support  ihis  view, 
for  there  the  man-child  does  not  mean  Christians,  but  the  Messiah.  Por- 
phyry applied  it  to  Judas  Maccibaeus  upon  which  Jerome  asks,  how 
Judas  came  with  (he  clouds,  and  whefhei  liis  kingdom  was  perpetual. 
The  sequel  plainly  points  to  the  king  Messiah  Here  is  no  succession 
and  no  change  of  dynasty,  feo  moreovci  the  leading  Eabbies,  Jai'cbi, 
Saadias,  Jos,  Jachiades.  Even  the  book  of  Enoch  calls  him  Sort  of  Man. 
Ijengerke  himself  admits,  that  a  superhuman  nature  is  here  assigned  to 
him,  because  elsewhere  God  only  comes  in  the  clouds;  also  because  an- 
gels conduct  him  (o  the  throne  of  God,  and  because  a  universal  and  per- 
petual kingdom  is  assigned  to  him.  Various  reasons  have  been  given, 
wby  the  writer  employs  such  an  appellation  lo  designate  the  new  king. 
The  matter,  however,  seems  after  all  lo  be  quite  simple.  Prophecy  had 
declared  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  son  of  David,  Isa.  11;  I.  Mic.  5: 1, 
et  al.  The  new  kingdom  is  on  earth ;  Christ  is  to  appear,  and  act  as  the 
head  of  it ;  and  to  do  this,  he  must  assume  a  human  lorm.  Such  a  ibrm 
angels  were  wont  to  assume,  when  they  conversed  with  men.  If  we  sup- 
pose, moreover,  that  Daniel  in  vision  had  a  still  more  deJiniie  idea  of  ihe 
person  and  work  of  the  Messiah,  the  name  Son  of  Man  iiiiglit  be  emj.loyed 
by  liim  in  reference  to  a  nature  which  was  adapted  lo  suHer  and  die  ; 
comp.  Hub.  2: 14—18.  4: 15, 16.  At  all  events,  this  is  ihe  hcmclassicvs 
to  explain  the  appellaiion  Son  of  Man,  which  is  given  to  Christ  in  the 
N.  Test.,  and  which  he  very  often  applies  to  himself,  but  which  his  disci- 
ples rarely  indeed  employed  to  designate  him,  as  we  find  only  one  exam- 
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pie,  Acts  7:  56.  It  deaignatea  very  significantly  the  frail  and  suffering 
condition  of  Jesus  in  his  stale  of  liumiiiation  ;  while  Son  of  Godh&s  ref- 
erence lo  his  higher  and  more  esalled  nature.  Both  appeljationa  desig- 
nate one  and  the  same  person ;  but  one  has  reference  to  one  aspect  of  that 
person,  and  the  other  to  another.  It  13  easy  to  see,  moreover,  that  while 
Son  of  Man,  in  the  Gospels,  designates  Christ  in  his  state  of  humiliation 
it  is  quite  remote  from  designating  anything  which  is  degrading,  A  ref- 
erence of  it  to  the  passage  before  us,  will  always  cast  appropriate  light 
upon  it.  —  In  ■'n^3"i!?n ,  the)/  brought  him  near,  we  have  again  the  3d 
plur.  without  any  subject  expressed,  in  the  room  of  the  pass,  voice.  The 
idea  still  is,  that  he  was  conducted  to  the  throne  by  tiie  attendant  angels 
or  ministering  spirits. 

{ H)  And  10  him  whs  given  dominion,  and  honor,  and  a  kiiigdum,  that  all  people, 
nations,  and  tongues  ehoald  serve  him  ;  liis  dominion  is  an  everlasting  domimon, 
whieh.  shall  not  pass  awaj,  and  his  kin[rdoni  one  which  shall  rot  be  desiioyed, 

IQ^ia  is  the  ruling  power  which  any  one  possesses,  the  right  io  rule  ; 
13^0  is  the  domain  over  which  enemies. —  -\^-\  refers  here  rather  to  the 
honor,  etftij,  which  belongs  to  a  king,  than  the  mere  splendor  of  his  con- 
dition. —  The  everlasting  kingdom  is  in  contrast  with  other  perishable 
dynasties,  see  in  vs.  11, 12.  Comp.  also  2:  44.  4;  84.  7:  27,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Gabriel  to  Mary,  Luke  1:  32,  33.  —  ms;,  Fut.  Peal,  with  the 
rough  enunciation  —  ^sntin ,  Ithpaaj,  fem.  The  "'fl ,  which  is  the  subject, 
is  fem.  here,  and  =  one  which,  or  that  tehich. 

(15|  As  for  me  Daniel,  mj-  spirit  was  sorely  ti-oubled  within  me,  and  the  visions 
of  tlie  night  terrified  me. 

n»i3ri!< ,  3  fem.  Ithpeal,  '^'tvn  being  of  the  common  gender.  The  tn{(  (in- 
stead of  the  norma!  rx  )  in  the  first  syllable,  is  Syriasm,  §  25.  2.  The 
word  may  mean  was  sick ;  but  the  meaning  given  to  it  above  seems  here 
to  be  the  more  probable.  —  ■'ni^ ,  my  spirit,  Is  a  periphrasis  for  J,  but 
it  is  somewhat  more  intensive,  §  43.  1,  —  The  two  following  words  I 
have  translated  as  in  the  Nom.  abs.;  which  indeed  best  suits  our  idiom. 
But  in  the  Hebrew,  they  are  in  apposition  with  TjiT,  and  are  designed 
not  so  much  to  be  ejcplicative  of  this  word,  as  to  designate  the  same  per- 
sonage intensively.  — -033  =  i<ija,  lit.  in  the  midst,  an  intensive  form 
of  a  in,  somewhat  like  our  within  instead  of  in.  —  nsfi ,  with  n-;;  para- 
gogic,  like  nsab,  n;;i« ,  etc,  lit  sfieatk  =  body.  That  is,  the  body  is  to 
the  soul,  what  the  sheath  is  to  the  sword,  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  VIL  52)  calls 
it  the  sheath  (vagina)  of  the  soul ;  and  so  spake  a  philosopher  to  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  who  looked  with  contempt  upon  !iis  corporeal  deformity, 
(d'Herbelot,  Bib.  Orient,  p.  642).  Job  27:  8  seems  to  allude  to  the 
19 
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same  figurative  expression :  "  When  God  shall  draw  out  (extraxent)  his 
soul,"  viz.  as  one  draws  out  a  sword  from  its  sheath.  Elsewhere  the 
body  !9  the  dwelling  of  the  soul ;  the  tempk  of  God'a  Spirit,  etc  The  Na- 
siraeana  call  it  robe  or  skirl;  the  Rabbles,  a  garment.  One  idea  only  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  these  figurative  expressions,  viz.  something  that  covers 
or  conceals  the  soul  vfhich  dwells  within.  JTi'iS  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  the  Scriptures ;  but  with  all  the  analogies  adduced  above  to  help  us, 
it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  explain  the  word  satisfectorily.  It  appears  to 
be  the  object  of  the  writer,  to  express  the  idea  ottnlernal  troubles,  while 
his  bodiiy  soundness  was  unimpaired.  —  It  should  be  noted,  moreover, 
that  ali  this  is  presented  as  happening  to  him  in  vision,  or  while  the 
vision  continued ;  as  the  next  verse  clearly  shows.  The  trouble  that  he 
had,  seems  to  have  arisen  in  part  from  the  mournful  aspect  which  some  of 
the  visions  wore,  betokening  sorrow  lo  his  people  and  kindred,  and  in 
part  from  being  as  yet  unable  distinctly  to  understand  the  entire  meaning 
of  the  visions.  This  last  circumstance  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  inquiries 
that  follow. 

(IS)  I  drew  near  to  one  of  those  who  were  atnnding  bj,  that  I  might  ask  of  him 
the  ei:riflintj  respecting  all  this  ;  and  he  told  me,  that  he  would  explain  to  mc  the 
raeaninf!  of  the  things. 

{(*15S<5 ,  Part.  piur.  emph.  It  means  those  who  were  Uanding  in  the  at- 
titude of  ministering  servants  before  the  throne  of  the  Ancient  of  Days ; 
see  in  v.  10.  —  B3a ,  of  or  from  him,  implies  asking  him  importunately. 
—  1CE5,  thai  the  inierpretation,  etc.  If  the  verb  in  the  Future  (now  at 
the  end  of  the  clause  (stood  immediately  connected  with  the  1,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  rendering  the  1  that,  or  so  thai;  for  nothing  is  more 
common  than  such  a  meaning  of  1  at  the  beginning  of  an  apodosis.  But 
it  is  equally  true,  in  Hebrew  and  in  Chaidee,  that  when  nouns  intervene 
(as  here)  between  the  n  and  the  verb  Fut.,  the  same  meaning  be- 
longs to  the  whole  clause  as  if  the  verb  stood  at  the  beginning.  Winer 
has  given  but  an  imperfect  account  of  such  an  idiom,  in  g  44.  4.  —  N'feia , 
matters,  things,  viz.  those  which  he  had  seen  in  his  vision.  —  i:ss'iini, 
Aph.  Ful.p.58,  Eem.l.  ThesufT,  here  may  be  translated  as  in  the  Ace, 
make  vie  Jcnov),  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  virtually  a  Dat.  with  to  or  for 
to  mark  the  relation  in  English,  §  50.  2.  a. 

(17}  As  to  those  great  beasls,  which  lire  four—  four  kings  shall  arise  fi-om  the 

Tiss  ,  fem.  plur.  =  •j-'ttt ,  (omitted  by  Winer,  p.  34),  used  here 
merely  instead  of  the  copula  verb,  (which  usage  Winer  has  also  omit- 
ted, §  40. 1) nssix,  masc.  with  fem.  form,  as  the  preceding  5S-i«  is 
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fern,  with  the  niasc.  form,  §  36.  2.  T?^"?^  Mngs,  concrete  for  abstract, 
i.  e.  kings  for  kingdoms,  as  tlie  sequel  shows,  see  v,  28.  The  angei- 
interpreler  speaks  summarily  in  regard  to  these,  and  merely  places  them 
in  a  general  point  of  view.  The  fourth  kingdom,  (which  is  afterwards  re- 
sumed), is  the  special  object  he  has  in  view,  as  lo  detail ;  and  to  this  the 
subsequent  inquiries  of  Daniel  direct  his  attention.  When  it  is  said: 
shaU  arise,  the  Babylonisli  monarchy  (one  of  the  four)  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  bo  yet  future,  inasmuch  as  the  vision  was  in  the  first  year  of 
tlie  last  king's  reign,  7:1.  But  — a  potioii  nomen  Jit;  three  of  the 
kingdoms  were  yet  future,  and  so  they  are  spoken  of  en  masse,  and 
in  the  same  way, 

(18)  Ami  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  shall  receive  the  kingdom,  mid  tliey  shall 
possess  the  kingdom  for  ever,  yea  forever  and  ever. 

■'O-'flpi  =  a;'to(,  those  consecrated  to  God,  the  pious.  Jehovah  says  of 
the  Hebrews,  that  fhey  must  be  sil'nE  ^1>,  Ex.  19:  5,  6,  So  (hose  also 
must  be,  who  will  belong  to  the  fifth  or  Messianic  kingdom.  This  king- 
dom plainly  supervenes,  after  the  end  of  the  four  monarchies.  These 
belonged  not  to  the  saints.  The  pluralis  exceUentiae  here,  V?^"'^'  '^ 
found  in  no  other  case  in  Cbaldee ;  for  in  this  dialect,  such  a  plural  is 
rare,  g  55.  2. 

(19)  Then  I  asked  for  cevtuinty  in  respect  to  the  fourth  heast,  wliieh  differed  from 
all  of  them,  was  very  terrible,  his  teeth  were  of  iron,  and  his  claws  of  brass ;  it  de- 
voured, crushed,  and  the  remainder  it  trode  down  with  its  feet ; 

nias ,  1st  pera.  sing.  Peal  =  Tn% ,  but  not  specially  noted  by  "Wi- 
ner. —  saa^b  ia  the  Ace.,  or  it  may  be  made  in  the  Dat.,  and  so  we 
might  translate  :  wished  for  certain/^.  —  Tif^^?  would  be  the  proper 
pointing  of  the  Kethibh,  which  is  masc,  agreeing  with  kings  implied ; 
the  present  pointing  belongs  to  the  reading  "nis ,  as  indicated  in  the 
margin.  For  the  rest  of  the  verse,  see  above  in  v.  7.  One  drcumstance 
ia  here  added,  viz,  its  claws  were  of  brass.  This  gives  intensity  to  the 
image.  It  is  evident,  at  once,  that  Daniel's  principal  solicitude  has  re- 
spect to  the  fourth  beast.  This  he  describes  minutely,  as  he  had  first 
seen  and  described  it,  in  order  that  he  might  place  it  distinctly  before  the 
interpreter's  mind. 

(20)  And  concerning  the  ten  horns  which  were  on  his  head,  and  another  one  lliat 
came  up,  and  three  fell  before  it,  and  the  same  horn  had  eyes,  and  a  mouth  speaking 
great  things,  and  the  look  of  it  waa  stouter  than  that  of  its  feliows. 

This  verse  is  the  second  clause  of  a  sentence  begun  in  v.  19,  and  be- 
fore it,  by  implication,  we  must  supply  rtaa^^  n"'3a  .     For  the  ten  horns, 
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see  V.  7.  For  the  l-njisns^  (so  Ketbibli)  there,  we  have  fl^B?  here,  which 
the  Qerihas  changed  in lo  the  fern,  hsai,  without  any  necessity,  for  fa'»tys 
are  the  impliwJ  subject ;  see  in  v.  7  on  nj^srx  .  The  next  clause  runs 
literally  thus ;  And  as  to  thai  horn,  eyes  were  to  it.  For  this  and  the 
next  clause,  see  v.  8  above.  —  ri;tn ,  suff.  ibnn  of  im ,  like  a  Heh.  Se- 
gholate,  lit.  the  look  or  appearance  of  it.  —  3'i  great  literally,  but  when 
applied  to  a  hok,  it  may  mean  what  is  expressed  by  our  word  stotU,  i.  e. 
haughty,  Bwa^ering.  But  (lie  clause  may  also  mean  nothing  more,  tlian 
that  the  appearance  of  the  horn  which  sprang  up,  was  greater  as  to  mag- 
nitude than  the  appearance  of  the  others,  —  Mri'ian ,  fem.  pi.  with  suff, 
fem.  eing.  relating  to  the  horn  ;  for  suff.  see  p.  36  top.  How  the  liitle 
horn  could  appear  greater  than  the  others,  is  easily  explained.  While 
the  seer  was  looking  at  it,  it  became  larger  and  larger,  until  it  came  to 
exceed  the  rest.  We  should  not  apply  this  lo  the  mere  extent  of  Antio- 
chus'  sway,  bul  fo  the  gradual  strengthening  of  his  own  persona!  influence, 
by  overcoming  the  parties  in  favor  of  other  claimants  of  the  crown,  and 
specially  does  it  apply  lo  his  hecoroing  altogether  more  formidable  to  the 
Jews,  than  any  other  of  the  Syrian  princes. 

(ai)  I  continued  looking,  ana  that  horn  rande  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevailed 
against  tli«in. 

What  is  here  expressed  in  Daniel's  relation  of  his  vision  lo  the  angel, 
is  omitted  in  his  statement  of  it  above ;  see  v.  8  above,  which  compares 
with  V.  20  hei-e,  but  after  the  8lh  verse,  the  matter  of  v.  21  is  omitted. 
Daniel's  agitation,  in  regard  lo  what  will  he  done  by  the  little  horn,  and 
his  desire  of  an  explanation  respecting  if,  lead  him  to  be  more  minute 
concerning  it,  in  his  relation  to  the  angel.  —  K'la^  ,  Part  fem. ;  in  Ciald. 
^33  usually  means  to  make,  do,  practise  ;  while  in  Hebrew  this  is  the 
less  usual  meaning — (o  seme  being  the  common  one.  —  a^p,  §  28.  a.  2. 
—  i^^=;;i  Part.  fem.  Both  the  participles  here  plainly  designate  com- 
tinued  action.  —  'fh  I  have  translated  against  them,  because  the  Eng. 
idiom  demands  this.  We  might  render  literally  thus :  It  was  superior 
to  them,  or  i(  prevailed  in  respect  to  them.  The  writer  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse has  employed  the  same  language  in  describing  the  contest  of  the 
beast  with  the  two  witnesses,  fiev.  11:  7  ;  with  the  saints.  Rev.  IS:  7  ; 
Mid  with  the  Messiah,  Bev.  19:  19.  But  to  ai^ue  from  this,  that  the 
Apocalyptist  has  the  same  personage  in  view  as  Daniel,  because  he  ap- 
plies Daniel's  language  to  his  own  purposes  of  description,  would  belray 
very  little  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  the  N.  Test,  writers. 

(23)  Until  tlie  Andent  of  Days  came,  nnd  the  tribnna!  was  seatetl  for  tho  saints  of 

the  Most  Higli,  and  iho  appointed  time  came,  ami  the  saints  possessed  the  kinj^dom. 

Comparing  this  with  vs.  9  seq.  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  substance 
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of  vs.  9 — 14  is  here  presented  in  a  single  verse.  The  reason  of  this  is 
plain.  Daniel  already  understood  the  Messianic  part  of  the  vision.  His 
inquiries  respected  the  fourth  heast,  and  specially  the  Ultle  horn.  He 
therefore  enlarges  on  that  part  of  the  description,  and  compresses  all  be- 
sides. —  1J1  KJ"'^,  see  V.  3,  abstract  for  coacKte,  jud^ent  for  jmige. — 
'(■'Si'ii? ,  plur.  see  v.  18,  —  l^OHn  ,  instead  of  the  norma!  iJOnn  in  Aphel ; 
it  is  simply  a  Heb.  Hiphil  form,  p.  50,  top.  In  vs.  9 — 14  above,  the 
leader  or  head  of  the  new  and  final  kingdom  is  made  altogether  con- 
spicuous ;  but  here  the  same  dominion  is  characterized,  by  describing  the 
character  of  those  who  belong  to  it — the  saints  of  ^  Most  High. 

(23]  He  replietl  Ihus  :  As  (o  the  fonrth  Jieast,  there  shall  be  a  fourth  kingdom  in 
the  eaith,  which  shall  differ  from  all  thfi  other  kingdomE,  and  it  shall  devour  all  the 
earth,  and  tread  npou  It,  and  crush  it. 

Comp.  y.  7  above,  where  the  same  summary  account  of  the  fourth  dy- 
nasty is  given,  —  sriisia  ,  emph.  plur.  fem.  of  la^M .  ^-  iawni ,  §  21,  a, 
it  shall  devour  =  it  shall  destroy.  —  WSiunn,  Fut.  Teal  of  iiJw,  with 
augmented  snff.,  p.  58,  Rem,  1.  —  Mp^n,  Aph,  Fut.  of  pp^_,  with  suff. 
as  before.  Both  of  the  suffixes  here  are  written,  in  some  (bodices,  h3 — ; 
which  merely  shows  how  unsettled  a  part  of  the  Chaldee  vocaJization  is. 
—  Tread  upon  it,  is'V^,  means  traropUng  upon  anything  so  as  to  crush  it. 
But  here  the  crushing  is  designated  more  graphically  by  a  stronger  verb, 
R[p1n ,  which  means  to  ermh  into  minvie  pieces.  The  whole  is  vivid 
imagery  of  the  great  ravages  made  by  the  fourth  beast.  But  as  this  was 
a  compound  beast  (8;  8),  consisting  of  four  kingdoms,  it  was  doubtless  a 
matter  of  desire  to  Daniel,  to  know  which  of  these  must  be  expected  to 
perform  the  work  of  destruction.  The  sequel  teHs  us  the  particulars  of 
the  matter  in  question.  —  AU  the  earth  of  course  has  reference  here  to 
"  the  glory  of  all  lands,"  i,  e.  to  Palestine  ;  for  the  history  of  the  whole 
world  is  not  intended  to  be  given,  but  only  of  ihat  part  of  it  which  had  iia 
do  with  the  people  of  God.  The  devastations  committed  in  Palestine  by 
Antiochus,  are  well  described  in  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
tolerably  in  Josephus,  It  is  clear,  that  the  Jews  were  treated  with  se- 
verity and  even  reckless  cruelty,  such  as  Antiochus  scarcely  indulged 
with  respect  to  any  other  nation.  That  the  phrase  in  question  —  oS  the 
earth  —  often  designates  some  particular  country,  and  not  literally  the 
whole  world,  needs  not  any  proof  for  the  critical  reader. 

(24)  And  as  to  the  len  horns  —  out  of  tliat  kingdom  ten  kings  shal!  arise  ;  and 
another  shall  arise  after  ihem,  and  he  shall  differ  from  those  wlio  preceded,  and 
three  kings  shall  he  humble. 

nra  Jrom  the  same,  the  demonstrative  meaning  being  designated  by  the 
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position  of  the  pronoun  before  the  noun,  §  43.  6.  h.  —  Ten  kings  shall 
arise,  not  ten  kingdoms,  although  horn  might  designate  kingdom,  as  it 
does  in  8:  8.  But  here  the  seqael  shows  that  kings  must  be  meant.  — 
Another  shall  anse  after  them,  coiap.  v,  8  above.  There,  instead  of 
ihinns*  after  them,  we  have  I'ltT^j-'a  anvmg  them.  The  basis  of  the  idea  is 
the  same  in  both.  The  writer  means,  that  Ihe  httle  horn  was  from  the 
same  source  as  the  others  which  preceded  it.  It  sprang  up  among  them, 
and  came  after  them  in  succession,  Antiochus  Epiplianes  was  a  son  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  and  a  brother  of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator,  who  was 
assassinated  by  Heliodorus.  —  He  was  different  from  those  tvho  preceded 
him,  which  was  most  fully  true,  specially  as  it  respected  his  treatment 
of  the  Jews,  (which  doubtless  is  what  this  phrase  alludes  to),  as  well  as 
actually  in  point  of  personal  character. — And  three  kings  shall  he  humble, 
viz.  Heliodorus,  Ploleray  IV.  Philometor,  and  Demetrius  the  lawful  heir 
to  the  throne ;  see  on  v.  8  above.  Here  the  angel-interpreter  mollifies 
the  stronger  verbs  that  had  been  used  by  Daniel,  in  v.  8  'niisn!*  ,  in 
V.  20  iVe: ;  which  shows  that  the  rooting  oul  and  the  falling  have  respect  to 
the  regal  office,  not  to  the  life  of  the  kings.  ^Bi^n"] ,  Hebraizing  Aph. 
with 'prefix  n  retained,  p.  49.  5 ;  also  p.  50  top,  for  the  final  Hhireq. 
To  humble  means  to  disappoint  of  their  aspiring  lofty  claims  to  kingly 
authority.  Heliodorus  was  doubtless  treated  as  a  rebel ;  but  the  life  of 
the  others  was  not  molested.  Such  an  interpretation  has  good  authority 
for  its  voucher,  viz.  that  of  the  angel-interpreter  in  using  the  verb  isiiin*^. 
The  passage  being  understood  as  he  explains  ie,  the  death  of  three  kings 
b  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  fulSlment  of  the  prophetic  vision. 

(25)  And  words  shall  he  utter  against  the  Mo5t  High,  and  the  sdnls  of  the  Most 
Higti  shall  he  vex,  and  he  shall  think  to  rhange  times  and  law,  and  they  shall  be 
jjiveii  iiilo  his  hand  for  a  time,  times,  and  the  dividing  of  time. 

i:ih ,  lit.  to  ifie  side,  i.  e.  against,  like  the  Latin  advei-sus.  —  N;i3>  (so 
the  Kethibh),  the  exalted  One,  of  course  means  the  Most  High.  — 
luj-'ipi ,  Ace  after  itia'^ ,  the  last  being  Pael  Fut.,  and  meaning  corisume 
away,  vex,  harass.  —  I3p"; ,  thiTik,  hope,  expect.  —  n^jiBni ,  Inf.  Aph. 
— V?^' ,  appointed  times,  such  as  feasts,  etc,  in  reference  to  the  laws 
of  Moses  which  set  apart  many  of  these.  —  nfl  means  law  in  general ; 
but  here,  as  the  reference  is  made  lo  religious  matters,  it  must  mean  the 
religious  laws  of  Moses.  In  6:  6,  the  word  is  plainly  employed  in  such  a 
sense,  —  V^?  P'-  because  the  dual  is  wanting  in  the  Chaldee.  The  na- 
ture of  the  case  shows  that  two  times  is  the  proljafale  sense  here.  The 
singular  noun  most  naturally  means  a  year,  which  is  a  defined  period 
of  time.    So  in  4:  IS,  aeeen  times  =—  seven  years.     The  half  of  this 
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period  is  designated  by  the  phrase  time,  times  and  dividing  of  time, 
which  iast  expression  means  half  year.  The  like  in  Hebrew,  in  Dan.  12  : 
7  and  in  9;  27,  we  find  half  of  a  week  or  heptade  [viz.  of  years].  See 
also  the  same  in  the  Apoc.  12: 14,  comp.  13:  5.  11:  2,  3.  12:  6.  A  com- 
parison of  all  these  passages  seems  to  settle  the  matter  conclusively,  that 
the  prophetic  year  consists  of  360  days  =  12  months  at  30  days  each. 
It  is  of  importance  to  note  this  j  for  accuracy  of  calculation  must  depend 


Is  this  expression  of  time  poetical  merely  and  figurative,  consisting  of 
round  numbers  {as  they  say),  and  comprising  just  half  of  the  mystical  num- 
ber seven,  which  is  so  often  employed  in  a  kind  of  tropical  way  ?  Historical 
facta  seem  to  speak  for  the  literfd  interpretation,  in  the  book  before  ua. 
Yet,  considering  the  nature  of  the  case  and  of  the  number  usually  con- 
cerned with  Bueh  reckonings,  (i,  e.  the  number  seven),  we  surely  need  not 
be  solicitous  about  a  day,  a  week,  or  even  a  month,  more  or  less.  The  con- 
venience of  the  reckoning,  when  it  is  near  enough  to  exactuess  for  all  the 
purposes  of  prophecy,  ia  very  obvious,  and  will  account  for  adopting  it. 

In  exhibiting  the  historical  facts,  we  wiil  begin  with  an  era  which  Is  cer- 
tain, viz.  the  time  when  Judas  Mace,  expurgated  the  temple,  and  began  the 
service  of  God  anew.  This  was  on  the  25th  of  Dee.  148  ann.  Sel.  =  1 65  B.  C, 
see  i  Maec.  4;  52.  Counting  back  three  and  a  half  years,  we  come  to  June 
in  145  A.  S.  =  168  B.  C.  Livj  has  described  the  retreat  of  Antiochus 
from  Egypt,  in  the  early  spring  (primo  vere,  Liv.  xlv,  11.)  of  that  year. 
While  on  that  retreat,  Antiochus  detached  Apollonius,  one  of  his  military 
chieftains,  to  lay  waste  Jerusalem,  (comp.  2  Mace.  5;  11,  which  makes  the 
time  clear),  for  he  had  heard  that  the  Jews  exulted  at  bis  misfortune,  in 
being  obliged  by  the  Romans  to  retreat  from  Egypt,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  wreak  his  vengeance-on  them.  He  did  so  effectually,  as  1  Mace. 
1:  29  seq.  fully  shows ;  and  vs.  29,  20,  of  the  same  chapter,  compared  to- 
gether, show  that  the  year  was  145  A.  S.  as  above  stated.  From  June,  when 
Jerusalem  was  probably  taken,  to  December,  is  six  months ;  and  from  De- 
cember in  16S  to  December,  165,  ia  three  years.  In  the  same  way,  as  to 
time,  does  Josepbus  reckon.  Proem,  ad  Bell,  Jud.  §  7.  But  to  avoid  per- 
plexity, it  should  be  noted  that  a  different  mode  of  reckoning,  viz.  three  years, 
is  sometimes  employed.  E.  g.  in  1  Mace.  4;  54,  and  2  Mace.  10:  5,  such  a 
method  appears  to  be  implied  ;  and  so  in  Jos.  Ant.  Jud.  XIL  7.  6.  An 
examination  of  the  context  in  these  cases  shows,  however,  that  this  period 
designates  only  the  time  that  intervened  between  the  profanation  of  the 
temple  by  heathen  sacrifices,  1  Mace.  1:  54,  and  the  consecration  of  it  by  Ju- 
das Maceabaeus,  1  Maco.  4;  54.  Some  six  months  after  capture  of  the  city,  du- 
ring which  allmannerof  cruelties  and  excesses  were  committed,  appear  to 
have  elapsed  before  Antiochus  began  his  sminisk  offerings  in  the  temple.  The 
consecration  of  the  temple  by  Judas  introduced  reguiarliehrew  worship  there; 
and  the  death  of  Antiochus  happening  shortly  afterward,  the  period  of  his 
oppression  was  of  course  at  its  end.  Thus  did  events  correspond  very  exactly 
with  the  time  designated  in  our  text.  We  cannot  indeed  specify  the  exact  Jay, 
because  history  has  not  done  this ;  hut  it  is  enough,  that  we  come  so  near  to 
the  time  designated,  as  to  remove  all  serious  difficulty  respecting  it. 
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Other  pass^es  corresponding,  as  to  time,  with  the  verse  before  us,  may 
be  found  in  Dan.  f>:  27.  12;  7,  an(3,  with  some  modifications,  the  perioik 
marked  in  12:  II,  12,  harmoniae  with  these,  The  diseussion  respecting 
them,  however,  may  be  deferred  until  we  come  in  course  to  consider  them. 

(26]  And  the  tribunal  shall  be  seated,  and  liis  power  shall  be  taken  away,  to  abol- 
ish and  to  destroy  it  for  ever. 

The  tribunal,  etc  comp.  v.  9.  His  dominion,  viz.  that  of  the  fourth 
beast,  or  rather  of  that  other  king  mentioned  in  v.  24.  —  ■|!|':ij'rT' ,  Fnt. 
Apli.  with  n  retained,  from  (fjs,  3  pi.  without  any  subject,  and  so  used 
in  a  passive  sense,  §  49.  3.  b.  The  two  verbs  that  follow  are  in  Inf.  Aphel, 
and  I  have  so  translated  them ;  but  as  such  an  Infinitive  often  stands  in 
a  parallel  construction  with  clauses  having  definite  verba,  we  might  here 
translate :  il  shall  be  abolished  and  destroyed,  etc.  Winer  has  failed  to 
illustrate  this  idiom  ;  but  see  in  my  Rood.  Ileb.  Gram.  §  129.  3,  Note  2. 

—  KSiD  IS ,  in  perpeluam,  as  Jerome  well  translates  it ;  or,  if  one  in- 
sists on  retaining  the  shade  of  idea,  we  may  translate  :  to  the  end,  i.  e. 
of  all  things,  ths  final  end.  It  may  have  another  shade  of  meaning,  viz. 
utterly,  Jinally. 

(27)  And  the  kingdom,  and  dominion,  and  power  of  the  kingdoms  under  the  whole 
heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  -the  saints  of  the  Most  High ;  Ihcir  kingdom 
shall  be  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  them. 

xnia-n  hardly  means  greatness,  i.  e.  extent,  in  this  passage.  It  is 
rather  the  equivalent  of  Svvaiiig.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  dause  is, 
that  the  dominion  and  power  of  all  kingdoms  shall  be  united  and  concen- 
trated in  the  new  or  Messianic  kingdom ns-^n^ ,  Part.  pass.  fem.  p.  51. 

—  d;^  ,  to  tlie  people,  etc.  In  vs.  13,  14  above,  the  Head  of  this  new 
kingdom  is  presented  as  taking  the  dominion.  Here  the  subjects  of  that 
kingdom  en  masse  are  described  as  possessing  it.  The  N.  Test,  often 
presents  Christians  as  reigning  with  Christ.  —  Rnwia ,  not  Ms,  as  refers 
ring  to  the  Most  High,  but  its  (or  as  we  must  express  it  their)  referring 
to  the  people  possessing  the  dominion.  So  t^h  it  (Ace.  or  Dat.)  has 
reference  to  the  pet^le  who  possess  the  supremacy,  and  so  I  have  trans- 
lated it  t/iem.  —  iiSBPii^-;,  Ithpaa!,  §  10.  6.  b. 

(28)  Here  is  the  ond  of  the  ni 
quieted  me,  and  ray  color  was  ■ 

na-13  unto  here,  I.  e.  at  this  point,  was  the  termination  both  of  the 
vision  and  the  explanation.  The  death  of  the  fourth  beast,  or  of  the  other 
king,  and  the  subsequent  new  kingdom,  was  the  end  or  completion  of  all 
that  was  disclosed.  Some  refer  hs-is  merely  to  the  end  of  the  angel's 
disclosure ;    with  less  probability.  —  ■^i-'l ,  lit.  my  splendors,  describes 
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vividly  the  shining  appearance  of  the  skin  in  full  health  and  Birength. 
Paleness  superveued  in  this  'case,  and  this  is  what  the  writer  means  to 
Bay.  —  TiaPiilJT ,  Fut.  Ithpaal  of  Stjui ,  §  10.  5.  6.  —  -hs ,  over  me  or  up- 
on me,  i.  e,  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  body.  The  iast  clause 'in  the 
verse  may  denote  either  that  Daniel  revolved  the  whole  matter  carefully 
in  his  own,  mind,  or  that  he  kept  it  to  himself,  without  communicating  it 
to  others ;  which,  on  the  whole,  I  deem  the  more  prohable  meaning. 
Light  he  could  not  well  expect  from  others  ;  and  by  keeping  the  thing  to 
himself,  he  would  avoid  many  iroportunate  if  not  impertinent  questions. 


CHAPTER  VIII.  iNTKODtrcTioN. 

[In  tho  third  year  of  Belshazssr's  reign,  Daniel  saw  anolher  vbion,  sabseqaent  to 
that  related  in  ch.  vii.  In  this  vision  he  was  transferred  (o  Shushan  on  llie  river  TJlw, 
in  the  provincu  of  Elam,  (the  capital  of  the  future  Persian  empire),  rs.  1,2.  Here  ho 
saw  a  ram,  with  two  elevated  horns,  the  one  being  higher  however  than  the  other, 
bat  more  recent  as  tu  its  oiigin.  In  various  direelioiis  did  the  ram  push,  and  notliing 
could  stand  before  him,  vs.  3,  i.  Upon  this,  a  he-goat  made  his  appearance,  bounding 
over  the  earth  without  seeming  to  loueh  it  ^  and  this  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between 
his  eyes,  v.  5.  He  came  to  the  ram  with  fury,  smote  him,  broke  his  horns,  and  trade 
him  down,  while  there  was  none  to  rescue,  vs.  6,  7.  The  he-goat  now  became  very 
great,  and  at  the  height  of  his  power,  his  great  horn  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  there 
came  up  four  other  notable  boms  in  its  room,  v.  8.  Erom  one  of  these  sprang  up  a, 
little  horn,  which  waxed  great  toward  the  south,  and  east,  and  the  goodly  land  of  the 
Hebrews,  v.  9.  It  waxed  so  great  that  it  assailed  tho  host  of  heaven  [the  sacred  offieia- 
lors  in  the  temple],  and  some  of  these  it  cast  down  and  irode  upon,  v.  10.  Even  the 
prince  of  that  host  [the  God  of  tho  temple]  was  deprived  by  him  of  his  daily  sacrifice, 
and  laws  and  ordinances  were  prostiated,  and  success  attended  the  undertaliings  of 
the  tyrannical  oppressor,  v.  12.  While  contemplating  this  scene  of  desolation,  the 
prophet  hears  one  of  the  holy  angels  asking  another,  how  long  this  state  of  things  is 
to  continue,  v.  13.  The  answer  is  2300  days,  at  ihc  close  of  which  the  sanctnary  will 
be  vindicated,  v.  14.  Daniel  makes  for  himself  still  further  inquiry  respecting  the 
meaning  of  the  vision;  an  angel,  on  the  river's  bank,  requires  Gabriel  (the  angel- 
interpreter,  to  make  the  requisite  explanation,  vs.15,16.  This  angel  approaches  Daniel, 
who  swoons,  and  is  lifted  up  and  revived  by  his  kind  interpreter,  vs.  17, 18.  Gabriel  in- 
forms him,  that  he  shall  make  particular  disclosures  respecting  what  is  to  happen  at  the 
lastpartoftheseasonofafHiction,  V.  19,  He  says,  that  ihe  ram  symbolizes  the  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia  j  the  he-goat,  the  king  of  Grecia;  the  great  horn  is  its  first  king,  and 
^le  breakiugof  it  is  tlio  ruin  of  his  empire  i  outoftbisruin  shall  arise  four  dynasties, 
with  inferior  power,  vs.20— 22.  In  atter-times  shall  arise  from  one  of  them  a  king,  cruel, 
canning,  a  fearful  destroyer,  specially  of  the  holy  people,  vs.  23, 24.  By  his  cral\  and  sa- 
gacity, he  vrill  destroy  many  without  waging  war;  on  accoant  of  his  success,  he  will 
become  haughty  and  set  himself  against  the  Prince  of  princes  ;  by  whom  he  shall  be 
dashed  in  pieces,  v.  3S.  Daniel  is  assured,  that  the  vision  is  true,  and  he  is  directed  lo 
seat  it  up.  because  it  pertains  to  a  distant  fnture,  v.  £6.  Daniel  again  swoons,  and  is  af- 
terwards siek  for  some  days.  He  afleT,this  returns  to  his  ordinary  official  business,  v.27.] 
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It  is  plain,  at  first  view,  that  the  Babylonish  monarchy  is  here  omitted. 
Twice  (ch  ii  vii  )  had  it  already  been  descvibed,  and  it  was  now  near  its 
dose,  acd  nothing  specialty  worthy  of  particular  note,  in  respect  to  the 
Jews,  was  to  take  place  before  that  close.  To  Daniel,  therefore,  a  further 
disclosure  is  made  m  regard  to  those  empires  which  wonld  be  particu- 
larly concerned  m  future  either  with  favoring  his  countrymen  or  with 
annoying  them  These  were  mainly  the  second  and  fourth  dynasties,  (so 
named  in  reierence  to  ch  vii.)  The  third  seems  to  be  here  introduced 
mainly  because  it  stands  between  the  Medo-Persian  dominion  and  that 
of  the  fouith  heist 

As  might  niturailj  be  expected,  Daniel,  as  he  approaches  nearer  to 
the  events  predicted  becomes  more  specific  in  his  statements  respecting 
them.  Foi  example  in  ch.  vii.  no  account  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  second  or  Medo-Peisian  empire  is  overthrown  ;  but  here,  in  vs.5 — 7, 
we  have  a  graphic  account  of  its  fall.  In  ch.  vii,  no  account  is  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  third  beast  perishes  and  the  fourth  beast  arises ;  but 
in  V.8  here  we  have  one  specifically  given.  In  ch.  vii,  the  little  horn  is  mere- 
ly said  to  arise  among  the  other  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  beast ;  here  it  is 
stated,  that  it  arose  out  of  one  of  the  four  dominioDS  of  the  last  empire.  In 
ch.  vii,  the  blasphemous,hoasting,  persecuting  character  of  the  little  horn  is 
merely  glanced  at,  (vs.  8,  24,  25)  ;  but  here  we  have  a  full  detail,  as  it 
were,  of  cruelties  and  abominations,  vs.  9 — 13,  23 — 25.  In  ch.  vii,  we 
have  a  designation  of  the  time,  during  which  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple  shall  take  place  beyond  a!l  former  example  (v,  25) ; 
while  in  ch.  viii,  we  have  a  diflerent  designation  of  time,  in  respect  to 
matters  which  are  of  wider  extent  Finally,  the  whole  circle  of  beisfs  in 
ch.  vii,  are  different  from  those  introduced  in  ch.  viii  The  bei  ts  here 
are  not  chosen  so  much  with  reference  to  their  rab  dad  destr  I  ve 
nature,  as  with  reference  to  their  active  and  rapid  movements 

If  any  reader  should  be  tempted  to  think  it  strange  ll  at  tl  e  same 
subjects  should  be  repeated,  even  with  additional  s[  e  ficat  ons  {aa  s 
particularly  the  case  with  the  fourth  dynasty  in  tins  book,  in  chaps,  ii. 
vii,  viii.  xi.,  and  above  all  with  the  description  of  the  little  horn  or  Anti- 
ochuB  Epiphanes),  he  needs  only  to  turn  to  Isaiah,  and  ask  how  often 
the  Assyrian  invasion  is  there  depicted;  or  lo  the  prophets  in  general 
and  ask ;  How  many  are  the  pi-ophecies  respecting  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  Egypt,  Moab,  Tyre,  Philistia,  etc.  The  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions will  i-emove  any  difiiculty  which  the  book  before  us  seems  to  pre- 
sent, in  regard  to  repetition. 

In  fact,  how  can  we  be  competent  to  decide,  how  often  peculiar  circum- 
stances among  the  Hebrews  demanded  a  renewal  of  the  same  subject? 
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But  in  the  present  case,  the  later  predictions  are  seldom,  if  ever,  mere 
repetitions  of  the  preceding  ones.  New  circumstances  are  developed; 
or  the  subject  is  placed  in  a  new  attitude ;  or  it  is  connected  with  some 
promise  or  threatening.  In  a  word,  there  is  always  something  in  the 
later  prediction,  to  adapt  it  to  the  time  when  it  was  uttered. 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  time  drew  near  when  the  Medo-Persian 
dynasty  would  commence.  Before  that  period,  the  Jews  were  to  change 
their  outward  circumstances  in  no  important  respect.  The  writer,  there- 
fore, now  begins  with  the  dynasty  which  would  make  a  change.  And 
in  order  to  obtain  an  appropriate  place  of  vision,  he  is  transferred  in  his 
ecstasy  to  the  capital  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire  «md  from  its  tower 
or  citadel  he  looks  out  over  the  ground  ot  empites  yet  future.  And  in- 
asmuch as,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  later  Msion  is  more  specific 
than  the  earlier  ones,  it  affords  us  very  important  aid  in  the  explanation 
of  what  might  otherwise  be  dubious  horn  iis  brevity  or  generality,  in  the 
preceding  oracles. 

( I )  In  iho  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Belshazzar  the  king,  a  vision  appeared  to  me, 
to  mo  Daniel,  after  that  which  appeared  to  inc  in  the  beginning 

The  reader  will  note,  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  now  employed,  and 
so  through  the  remainder  of  the  book.  The  Gramraat  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made,  is  the  one  quoted  under  chap.  i.  v.  1.  —  hsiiiNiph  re- 
flexive, skewed  itself,  i.  e.  appeared.  —  ■'3X  in  the  Dat.  because  the  pro- 
noun ia  repeated;  see  in  Eoed.  Heb.  Grarara.  §  119.3  — nxiDT,  n  with 
Dagh.  f.  has  the  form  of  the  article,  but  it  is  here  a  pronoun,  which  or 
ifiai  TOfo'cA,  §  107.  1.  —  ninn3,lit,m  the  beginning,  which  however  is 
equivalent  in  usage  to  onv  vioiA  formerly,  at  first-  The  reference  plainly 
is  to  the  vision  in  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar,  recorded  in  chap.  vH, 
This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  Bertholdt's  affirmation,  that  different  per- 
sons were  the  authors  of  chap.  vii.  and  viii.  The  necessary  inference 
here  is,  that  the  same  individual  was  the  seer  in  both  cases. 

(2)  And  I  saw  in  vision,  and  it  was  so,  that  wliile  I  saw,  I  wb3  in  Sliushan  the 
citadel,  which  is  in  the  province  of '  Elam,  yea  1  saw  in  vision  when  I  was  hjthe 
river  Ulai. 

I  satB  in  vision  designates  the  prophetic  ecstasy  in  wliich  he  was.  The 
place  of  the  vision  is  designated  in  two  different  ways.  First,  it  is  said 
to  be  in  Skushtm  the  citadel  or  palace,  which  was  a  portion  of  the  cily  of 
Shushan,  and  doubtless  was  the  germ  from  which  the  city  sprang.  The 
fortified  part  of  the  cily,  i.  e.  the  citadel,  would  be  of  course  the  most 
probable  place  of  the  king's  abode.  In  the  book  of  Esther,  the  word 
n^-'a  denotes  both  ciVatfei  and  ciii/ ;  in  3;  15,  it  has  both  meanings  in  the 
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same  verse.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  tbat  this  city  was  tie 
leading  capital  of  the  new  Medo- Persian  dynasty.  It  lay  on  the  river 
ChoaspeS;  about  some  250  miles  east  of  Babylon.  —  £lam  the  province 
(so  the  Hebrew  runs)  shows,  that  Elam,  at  the  time  of  writing,  either 
did  not  mean  the  whole  of  Persia,  (as  however  it  often  does),  or  else 
that  Persia  itself  was  then  only  a  province  of  the  Median,  or  of"  the  Ba- 
bylonian, empire.  No  satisfactory  evidence  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
duced, that  Babylon,  at  this  period,  held  dominion  over  any  part  of  the 
Median  territory.  Still,  from  the  proximity  of  Elam  to  Babylonia,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  Median  kings  had  frequent  difficulties  with  the 
Babylonish  ones,  it  may,  at  that  period,  have  been  made  a  tributary  pro- 
vince of  Babylon.  Our  accounts  of  the  minor  political  changes,  in  an- 
cient times,  in  different  countries  beyond  the  Tigris,  are  so  very  imper- 
fect, that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  argumentum  a  siientio  made 
out  from  a  lack  in  tbese  sources,  against  the  position  just  mentioned. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  Chat  in  Daniel's  time  Persia  was  not 
independent,  until  near  tie  close  of  his  life,  and  that  if  it  was  not  under 
the  supervision  of  Babylon,  it  was  at  least  2l  province  of  Media.  —  Iwoi 
hy  the  river  Olai,  gives  the  specijic  locality,  for  purposes  apparent  in  the 
sequeL  The  whole  clause  is  parallel  to  the  preceding  one,  and  differs 
only  in  marking  tie  locality  with  more  minuteness.  Both  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.  VI.  31),  and  Arrian  (Exp.  Alex.  VII.  7),  make  mention  of  the 
river  JSuIaeus  at  Susa  or  Shushan ;  but  Herodotus  and  Slrabo  appear 
to  call  the  same  river  Choaspes.  The  confusion  of  names  among  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  with  respect  lo  the  East,  is  not  unfrequently 
great  and  quite  perplexing.  For  example ;  Ctesias  puts  Nineveh  on 
the  Muphrates ;  Pliny,  on  the  west  of  the  Tigris;  the  Syriac  Version 
puts  Euphrates  for  Tigris,  in  Dan.  10:  4 ;  and  Lucian  places  Seleucia 
on  the  Euphrates,  (Dea  Syr,  g  18).  Enough  tor  our  purpose,  that  Ulai 
was  at  least  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  river  Ibat  flows  around  Shu- 
shan was  known.  —  But  vihy  sitch  a  locality  1  Because  the  prophet's 
present  vision  begins  with  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  and  Shushan  was 
to  be  its  capital.  And  why  on  the  river's  bank  ?  Not  because  the  Jews 
were  wont  to  build  prayer-hmtses  in  such  places,  Acts  16:  13;  nor, be- 
cause Ezokiel  had  visions  on  the  Chaboras,  1: 1,  3.  3: 15,  23  al.,  (Leng.) ; 
nor  because  of  the  solitude  of  the  place  (Maur.)  ;  but  simply,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  because  the  castle  (n^-'a)  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  mention  of  the  river,  however,  would  still  be  in  a  measure  superflu- 
ous, were  not  this  mention  a  preparation  for  what  is  said  in  v.  16. 

As  to  all  the  difficulties  that  have  been  raised,  by  asserting  that  Shu- 
shan did  not  belong  to  Babylon,  in  Daniel's  time,  and  that  he  could  not 
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be  there  on  Ihe  king's  business  (v.  27),  and  the  like,  it  would  be  easy  to 
reply,  that  the  first  cannot  be  proved,  and  that  the  second  presents  no 
real  difiiculty.  The  Babylonian  king  might  surely  have  some  business 
with  the  province  of  Eiam,  although  it  did  not  belong  to  his  domain ; 
and  he  might  have  sent  Daniel  to  do  it.  But  we  have  a  readier  answer, 
via.  that  Daniel  is  on  the  Ulai  merely  in  vision,  not  physically.  So 
Pharaoh  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  Gen.  41: 1 ;  Ezekiel  (at  the  river 
Chebar)  was  in  Jerusalem,  8;  3,  and  in  the  land  of  Israel,  40;  2.  So 
John  (while  at  Patmos)  was  taken  to  tie  wilderness,  Kev.  17;  3,  comp. 
21:  10.  This  settles  all  difficulties  at  once,  and  comparing  vs.  2:  27,  one 
can  see  no  room  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  view. 

(3)  And  I  lifted  np  my  ejes,  and  Icmkcd,  anil  lol  a  vam  standing  before  the  river, 
and  he  had  two  horns,  and  the  two  horns  were  high,  but  one  was  higher  than  the 
other,  and  iho  higher  one  sprang  up  last. 

RilS:* ,  Kal.  Imperf,  of  Kia;.  —  ia!|S!^,  with  art.  referring  to  the  same 
word  in  v.  2.  —  o'jjip ;  a  dual  which  must  come  from  y^^  instead  of  the 
usual  ^-v^, .  —  ri"'?i?H ,  lit,  the  second,  which  of  course  here  means  the  other. 
—  n^iJ ,  Part.  Pres.  fem.  denoting  continued  action,  so  that,  during  the 
vision,  the  prophet  saw  the  last  horn  in  an  increasing  state ;  comp.  7:  20. 
In  8:  20,  the  interpreter  declares  that  the  ram  symbolizes  the  kinffs  of 
the  Medes  and  Persicms.  The  imagery,  then,  which  is  here  employedi 
corresponds  very  exactly  with  historical  facts.  The  two  horns  are  Me- 
dia and  Persia,  The  first  of  these,  Media,  was  an  independent  kingdom 
long  before  Persia  was  anything  but  a  province.  But  ever  after  Cyrus 
came  to  the  throne,  Persia  was  the  leading  kingdom.  So  the  higher 
horn  came  up  last. 

(4)  I  sftiv  tbe  ram  thrusting  ivestwnril,  and  nortliward,  and  southward,  and  none 
of  the  beasts  stood  before  it,  nor  did  any  deliver  out  of  hia  hand,  and  he  did  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure,  and  became  haughty. 

nara ,  to  thrust  at,  to  strike  with  violence,  In  vulgar  language  to  hutt,  in 
Latin  arietare.  This  characterizes  the  impetuous  assaults  of  Cyrus  and 
Darius  on  foreign  countries.  —  Westward,  viz.  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  Asia  Minor;  no^-tAwrartZ,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Armenia,  the  Caspian 
regions;  southward,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Lybia,  Ethiopia,  etc.  Skistward 
is  not  mentioned,  for  Ihe  Persians  made  no  considerable  conquests  there 
until  Darius'  time,  and  then  not  of  a  permanent  nature.  After  the  Part 
n»i3  ihe  noun  beast  is  implied,  as  the  next  clause  shows.  —  pi"n  is  a 
symbol  of  kingdmns,  —  5TaS]  Ki ,  could  not  stand  up,  i,  e.  could  not  m^n- 
tain  an  erect  and  firm  position,  or  (in  other  words)  they  were  prostrated. 
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—  l't;n ,  lit.  from  his  hand,  i.  e.  from  liis  power ;  constmctio  ad  sensu/m, 
— ii'nshi,  Hiph.  but  without  any  Aco.  after  it,  i.  e.  HipL.  absolule.  In 
SDch  a  case, this  verb  means:  hehaved hmtyktHy, acted prouMy,  see  Lam. 
1:  9.  Zeph.  2:  8.  Flushed  with  success,  we  know  from  ail  quarters  that 
tlie  Persian  kings  assumed  a  haughty  position.  So  Croesus,  (in  Herod. 
I.  89)  ;  HsQcai . . .  v^Qurraii  and  so  Aeschylus  (Pers.  v,  795),  vntQ- 
xojinoi  a.yav. 

(5)  And  I  was  coDsidering,  and  1o  I  a  ht-goat  came  from  the  west,  on  the  fa.ce  of 
all  the  earth,  and  he  tonched  not  the  faec  of  the  ground ;  and  as  to  tho  goal,  a  con- 
spicuons  hovQ  was  between  his  eyes. 

T^na  ■'ni'^ti  denotes  very  prominently  the  continued  action  of  a  reflect- 
ing mind.  —  T'BS,  lit.  the  leaper,  i.  e.  hircus.  —  D"^TSn,  from  <S,  which 
designates  the  genus  ccepra.  The  addition  of  this  word  to  "t'SX,  seems 
to  indicate  that  this  latter  word  of  itself  was  not  definite  enough  for  the 
purpose  of  the  writer. —  Came  over  or  upon  aU  the  earth,  and  touched 
not  its  surface,  conveys  a  very  vivid  impression  of  the  rapidity  and  irre- 
sistible force  of  Alexander's  army  in  its  marches  and  battles.  So  in  1 
Maec.  1:  3:  Si^l&sv  itas  anQwv  t^g  y^s-  The  iirst  expression  in  our 
text  denotes  the  extent  of  the  conquests ;  the  last,  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  were  achieved.  In  7:  6,  the  panther  has  fmtr  wings;  which  con- 
veys the  like  idea.  Virgil  (VII.  806  scq.)  presents  aa  expanded  but 
beautiful  image  of  Camilla,  as  skimming  over  the  fields,  and  then  over 
the  ocean  without  tinging  her  feet;  but  it  lacks  the  energy  of  the  clause 
before  us.^ — tVim  "j'i;g,  lit.  com-u  adspect&s,  a  horn  of  visibility  or  con^- 
cuity  (sit  venia !).  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  from  its  magnitude  it 
was  particularly  conspicuous.     Theodotion,  very  exactly  :  xifiaq  &smQe- 

tov.  The  pointing  of  De  Wette,  I^^nn  (from  jia-),  and  the  rendering  by 
sharp-pointed  horn,  is  ingenious,  but  unnecessary,  and  indeed  less  signifi- 
cant than  the  form  above.  The  word  horn  is  employed  as  the  emblem 
of  power.  Rev.  5:  6.  13:  1.  Zech.  1:  18,  19,  al. ;  of  kingdoms  as  Dan.  8: 
8,  3  ;  and  also  of  Unys,  7:  20,  24.  In  the  text  before  us,  the  one  nota- 
Ue  horn  symbolizes  the  one  or  sole  dominion  of  Alexander  in  a  very 
expressive  way,  —  Between  his  eyes  evidently  is  intended  to  designate 
its  peculiar  annoying  power,  in  thrusting  at  those  who  opposed  it,  the 
position  rendering  it  formidable. 

(6)  ii\iA  he  came  to  the  ram  which  had  two  horns,  wliich  I  liad  seen  standing  be- 

Ci'^ish  bsa ,  lit.  master  or  possessor  of  two  horns,  see  isa  in  Lex.  The 
Eomn  and  the  Orientals  generally  give  to  Alexander,  the  title  two- 
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horned,  in  order  to  indicate  his  power  and  vehemence.  ■—  He  ran  to  him, 
indicates  the  velocity  of  his  movements.  —  In  the  indignation  of  his 
power  (lit;.)  means  witli  strong  or  vdtemmit  impetuosity,  oi  ardor.  Ins  is 
the  Gen.  of  quality. 

|7)  And  I  saw  liim  as  he  approHclied  near  the  ram,  and  ho  became  enraged  at 
him,  and  he  smote  the  ram,  and  brake  in  pieces  his  two  horns;  and  Iherc  was  no 
strength  in  thii  ram  lo  stand  before  him,  for  he  eaat  him  down  to  the  eartli  and  trode 
upon  him,  and  there  was  none  to  afford  deliverance  to  the  ram  out  of  his  liand. 

S^W,  Hiph.  Part,  of  553,  lit.  an  approacher,  or  (like  a  Greek  partici- 
ple with  its  aiisignifloatioQs)  as  or  when  approaching.  —  la'isnn,  Hiih- 
palpel  of  Ti^ ,  is  intransitive,  and  so  it  is  followed  by  ix  to  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  rage.  —  t^*; ,  Imperf.  Apoc.  of  ri23 ,  in  Hiph.,  the  Kal 
form  not  being  in  use.  —  ns-ix,  with  l-i-;  local,  §88.  2.  a.  —  b^xt,  b  p. 
190.  c  ;  it  may  be  in  the  Ace.  governed  by  the  Part,  before  it,  oi'  we 
may  make  it  Dat,  by  translating  as  above. 

(8)  And  the  he-goat  waxed  exceedingly  great,  and  when  he  became  powfsiful,  the 
great  horn  was  broken,  and  there  sprang  np  the  appearance  of  four  in  its  room,  to- 
ward the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

Alexander,  at  the  very  height  of  his  power,  died  suddenly  at  Baby- 
lon, B.  C.  323.  —  Sprang  tiji  the  appearamce  of  four,  i.  e.  of  four  horas,  the 
symbol  of  four  kingdoms.  But  this  construction  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
for  niTn  may  here  mean,  as  before,  aspeetaUle,  i.  e.  something  prominent 
and  visible.  If  so,  then  ni-)ii  should  be  mentally  supplied  before  it,  as 
V.  5  teaches  us.  So  Leng.,  four  large  Jwms.  I  still  have  doubts,  whether 
niTn  here  is  not  to  be  taken  adverbially,  as  marking  the  distinctness  of 
the  appearance  =^  vinUg,  palpaMy  ;  or  possibly  it  may  mark  simply  the 
appearance  in  the  sense  of  appa/rently,  seemingly.  But  of  this  last  mean- 
ing, I  cannot  find  parallels  elsewhere ;  yet  it  is  so  evidently  within  the 
compass  of  the  word,  that  they  are  not  much  needed.  As  to  hisloricat 
facts,  the  Grecian  empire  was  at  first  nominally  left  lo  Alexander's  son, 
but  in  reality  never  came  to  him.  The  military  chieftains  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  subdued  by  Alexander,  fought  continually  with  each  other ; 
and  it  was  some  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  before  the 
famous  division  into  four  monarchies  eame  to  be  fully  made  and  estab- 
lished. But  of  these  subordinate  events,  it  is  not  to  the  wriler's  purpose 
to  take  any  particular  notice.  Chap.  11:  i  shows,  quite  plainly,  that  a 
complete  end  of  Alexander's  dominion,  as  such,  was  made  by  his  death. 
Porphyry  names  the  four  kingdoms,  in  a  generic  way,  Macedonia,  Syria, 
Asia,  Egypt.  But  these  names  must  not  be  strictly  taken.  ITiey  are 
so  named  by  him,  merely  on  the  principle  that  apotiori  nomenft. 
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(9)  Anil  from  one  of  ihem  sprang  up  a  little  horn,  find  it  ivaxcil  great  BbundsnLly 
toward  tlie  south,  and  toward  tlie  cast,  and  townvd  itie  t;oodlj  land. 

ono  of  ihem,TQasa.,\iYn\e  horns,  T\iy^'^,  is  fern.  But  the  concord  here 
13  ad  sensum,  kings  biiing  symbolized  by  the  horns.  The  same  of  Ks;  the 
masc.  verb,  g  143.  2.  —  h^'^rao ,  lit.  ofstnaUness,  the  feni.  ai^j.  being  used 
us  an  abstiact  noun,  §  105.  3.  b.  This  meaning  is  made  clear  by  ri'^'^Sl 
in  7:  8.  The  meaning  more  than  small,  i.  e.  large,  made  by  taking  the  a 
in  a  comparative  sense,  seems  to  have  no  good  foundation  here.  Indeed 
the  next  clause  refutes  this ;  for,  from  a  state  of  smaliness,  the  horn 
waaxd  exceedingly  great.  —  -frf^  is  used  adverbially.  ~-  The  south  means 
Egypt,  into  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  made  four  military  incursions, 
for  the  most  part  successfully.  —  Toward  the  East,  viz,  Persia  or  Ely- 
mais,  whither  Antiocltus  made  a  predatory  excursion,  but  at  last  met  with 
a  repulse  there,  when  robbing  a  temple;  and  soon  after  this  he  died  ; 
eomp.  11:41 — 44. —  "'^sin.  Ml. the glory,the  ornament '^'''saryY'i%  in  11: 
41,  i.  e.  the  land  of  glory,  or  (Ae  glorious  land,  an  honorary  name  of  Pales- 
tine. Iq  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew,  this  appellation  was  fraught  with  mean- 
ing ;  let  the  reader  compare  Ezek.  20:  6, 15.  Jer.  3: 19.  The  frequent 
incursions  of  Antiochus  into  Palestine,  are  of  course  well  known  to  all 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  ancient  history. 

0  the  host  of  heaven,  end  it  east  down  to  the 
,  and  trampled  upon  Ihem. 

IS ,  to,  unto,  usque  ad,  stronger  than  Vk  .  The  elevation  is,  in  this  way, 
made  even  more  than  superlative.  But  what  is  hostqf  heaven  ?  Every- 
thing depends  on  a  right  view  of  this  word,  as  to  the  exegesis  here.  I 
have  examined  all  the  cases  in  which  the  sacred  writings  employ  !*3s, 
both  sing,  and  plural.  They  are  easily  reduced  to  order.  I  rank  first  the 
generic  idea,  in  the  verba]  stem,  of  going  forth  in  a  company  or  hand. 
Henqe  the  usual  meaning  of  the  noun  iXS^,  host,  arwy,  and  so  warfare, 
trop.  hard  service,  trmMe.  The  great  mass  of  examples  is  of  this  nature. 
But  there  are  off-shoots  from  this  stem.  The  generic  idea  of  hand  or 
eompcmg,  simply,  may  be  found  in  Ps.  68: 12  (11).  This  is  applied  often 
to  the  multitude  of  stars,  i.  e.  host  of  heaven  ;  see  Lex,  In  a  few  eases, 
also,  where  the  sing,  is  employed,  lo  the  angels,  e,  g.  1  K,22:19.  2  Chron. 
18: 18.  Isa.  24;  21 ;  but  with  the  plur.,  e.  g.  Jehovah  of  hosts,  Godof  hosts, 
etc,  in  an  overwhelming  mass  of  examples ;  seorFiirst,  Cone  Heb.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  ail  of  these,  exceptyoar,  omit  the  article;  which  shows 
that  the  word  nixas  acquired  something  of  the  quality  of  a  proper  name. 
These  last  expressions  also,  for  the  most  part,  refer  to  the  angelic  hosts  ; 
some  of  them  may  apply  to  both  stars  and  angels,  in  a  generic  sense.  The 
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Sept.  gives  a  great  variety  of  versions  ;  but  the  leading  ones  aro  gtqk- 
Tia,  jid(le/*o?,  jiaQara^ig  (a  fiae  generic  word),  Svvafiis,  ^"Z'?'  ^**" 
Tov^yta..  This  last,  which  means  sendee  of  any  kind  that  is  performed 
caferaalim,  i.  e.  in  baTids  or  compames,  throws  light  on  Num.  4: 23.  8: 24, 
25,  where,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  temple-setvice,  as  performed  by  the  chosen 
band  of  the  priests,  is  designated.  In  connection  with  the  temple,  such  a 
meaning  of  the  word  in  question  seems  unavoidable.  In  Dan.  8;  11  it 
stands  connected  with  the  sanctuary  (liU'npa  Tisn)  ;  and  in  v.  13,  again 
with  the  sanctuary  (c-ip).  I  can  therefore  assign  to  it  here  no  other  mean- 
ing than  that  given  in  Num.  4:  23.  8:  24,  25,  because  its  connection  is 
the  same.  In  my  apprehension,  the  whoie  context,  and  the  comparison  of 
this  passage  with  others  of  like  tenor  in  ch,  vii.  xi.,  oblige  us  to  a^ign  this 
and  no  other  meaning.  Host  of  heaven  cannot  mean  stars  here,  in  a  lite- 
ral sense  ;  nor  angels  in  a  literal  sense ;  for  this  would  make  the  pas- 
sage absurd.  It  cannot  mean  army,  host,  in  the  military  sense  ;  for  the 
host  in  question  here  is  merely  one  connected  with  the  sanctuary;  comp. 
also  Kev.  12;  4,  Nor  does  it  probably  mean  yeoyfeo/^  God,  saints,  corps 
d'elites  i,  e,  the  Jewish  nation  (Leng.)  ;  for  in  such  a  sense  we  find  it  no- 
where else  employed.  That  the  word  stars  should  be  employed  to  desig- 
nate distinguished  leaders,  teachers,  etc.,  is  easy  and  natural.  But  the  col- 
lective naturo  of  the  idea  comprised  in  s'^s  here  forbids  such  an  applica- 
tion to  a  mere  individual.  There  remains,  then,  only  the  meaning  in  Num. 
4t  23  etc.,  as  above  stated. 

The  application  is  easy.  Other  nations  and  kings  were  wont,  in  their 
wars,  to  respect  temples  and  their  priests  ;  but  Actiochus  made  war  on 
both  at  Jerusalem,  He  first  took  away  all  the  apparatus  employed  in  the 
ordinary  service  of  the  temple  ;  then  finally  he  erected  an  altar  there  to 
his  patron-god,  and  sacrificed  swine  upon  it.  The  priests  he  killed,  or  drove 
into  exile.  Sojt  is  said  in  the  sequel:  And  it  [the  horn]  cast  down  to 
t^  ecertk  some  of  the  hast.  —  ^3  as  before  in  a  parUtive  sense,  some, 
some  of,  a  part  of,  see  Lex.  —  d-^aBisn-jai  appears  designed  (by  pre- 
fixing \^a^)  not  to  be  merely  esegetical  of  the  preceding  word,  hut  by  itself 
to  designate  the  like  idea  more  intensively.  Some  of  the  stars,  the  constel- 
lalions  (the  art,  is  prefixed),  are  of  course  tJte  leaders  among  the  priest- 
hood, i.  e.  persons  who  from  their  influence  deserve  such  a  name  pre- 
eminently or  peculiarly.  — Andtrode  them  undei'  foot,  a  strong  expression, 
(none  too  strong),  to  designate  the  cruel  and  contemptuous  treatment 
that  the  priesthood  met  with  from  Antiochus. 

( 1 1 )  Even  to  the  Prince  of  ihe  host  did  he  magnify  himself,  and  from  iiim  did  he 

lake  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  the  dwelling-place  of  his  sanctuary  was  east  down. 

ITieFrince  of  the  hostia  doubtless  GW/iiwi*e{f,  as  the  sequel  clearly  shows ; 
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comp.  7:20,21,25.  8:25.  11:28,30—36.—  oi'itn,  the  vowels  be- 
longing to  the  Qeri  cn'st.  But  I  prefer  the  Kethibli,  D-^'iri,  and  Lave 
so  translated.  The  meaning  is  more  effieient  than  the  simple  passive. 
As  to  the  masc.  form  of  the  two  vevbs  here,  it  is  necessary  only  to  remark, 
that  the  concord  is  ad  smisunt,  for  the  horn  designates  a  Jdny.  —  The 
dweUing  place  of  his  sanctuary  means  his  sacj-ed  dieelling  place,  i.  e.  the 
temple.  The  whole  temple  was  not  indeed  demolished  by  Amiochits ; 
but  the  sanctuary  was  rifled,  and  shockingly  profaned.  In  respect  to  the 
word  T'ann,  it  is  plainly  a  breviloquent  expression.  The  full  form  would 
require  rtSs  before  it,  which  T"aPin  would  then  qualify.  A  hrevUoquent 
method  of  expression  is  prevalent  in  Daniel,  and  is  somewhat  character- 
istic: see  8:  12,  13.  11:31.  12:11.  For  the  actual  doings  of  Antiochus, 
see  1  Mace  1:  22.   3;  46—51. 


The  subject,  or  Nom,  of  the  verb  was  placed,  ia  k3^  ,  a  host.  For  the 
occasiona]_/e»}.  gender  of  this  word,  seelsa.  40:  2,  Put  ot  plaee  is  a  very 
common  meaning  of  IM,  as  also  the  kindred  signification  to  o;)pomi,c(i«- 
ttUitte  ;  see  Lex.  —  i^  over,  in  a  hostile  sense,  implying  that  the  daily 
iaerifice  was  subjected  to  oppressive  and  impious  supervision.  —  ^iTEJi  ly 
wickedness  or  rebellion,  the  abstract  for  the  concrete  =  h/the  vdcked  one,  or 
hy  the  rebel.  Hence,  in  the  N.  Test.,  2  Thess.  2:  3,  dfioOTaaia  (an  ex- 
aot  version  of  si^B),  also  o  ap&^anog  t^s  a/iaQiiag ;  and  in  v.  8  (ib.),  d 
avo/ios  ;  expressions  having  their  basis,  as  I  apprehend,  in  the  verse  be- 
fore us,  and  applied  by  Paul  to  some  pei'sonage  of  a  character  similar  to 
that  of  Antiochus.  No  defence  of  this  exegesis  ia  needed,  in  regard  to  the 
principle  on  which  it  rests ;  for  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  a  usage  of 
this  kiad  in  the  Bible,  e.  g.  God  is  love.  The  article  is  indeed  omitted  in 
SilJDa ;  but  this  circumstence  is  of  little  or  no  force,  as  it  regards  an  ab' 
straci  noun.  The  instances  of  the  omission  of  the  article  in  abstract  nouns, 
are  nearly  three  to  one  of  its  insertion,  according  to  the  result  which  I 
have  before  me,  of  a  somewhat  extensive  register  of  examples  of  each  kind. 
There  is  moreof  the  arbitrary  or  odft'Wiwm  scnpton's  here,  than  in  almost 
any  other  usage  of  the  Heb.  language.  Nothingybi'  or  against  the  mean- 
ing above  given  to  sdB  ,  can  be  made  out  then  from  this  source.  But 
when  the  article  is  omitted  (as  in  fact  it  is)  before  Ky^\  at  the  beginning 
of  the  verse,  we  may  well  deem  it  probable  and  even  certain,  that  in  this 
case  the  writer  does  not  mean  to  use  sas  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  in  vs.  10, 11 ;  for  if  he  did,  we  might  then  well  expect  ttaSM  ,  i.  e. 
the  host  already  named,  for  so  he  writes  the  word  repeated  in  v.  10.   The 
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simple  meaning  seema  to  be,  that  Antiochus  would  not  only  maltreat  the 
lawful  priesthood  of  the  temple,  and  rob  God  of  the  daily  offering,  but  also 
that  he  would  put  a  priestly  corps,  i.  e.  a  N3:i  of  his  own  in  (he  temple,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  hand  or  host  who  should  offer  a  i^nij  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  wickedness,  i,  e.  of  on  impious  person.  The  similar  use  of 
K^s,  in  vs.  10,11,  and  12,  in  such  a  construction,  is  very  obvious.  Hence 
too  the  sequel.  Tliis  new  host,  appointed  by  the  blasphemous  king  to 
offer  swine's  flesh  on  the  altar  of  the  temple,  would  cast  down  to  the  earth 
faithfulness,  i.  e.  (abstract  for  concrete)  the  faithful  servants  of  God,  or  (as 
it  may  mean)  trtte  reliyion.  It  is  plain  that  n»N  and  I'lie  stand  in  con- 
trast. The  heathen  servitors  of  the  temple,  while  performing  their  own 
T^MO ,  would  of  course  interrupt  and  cause  to  cease  the  daily  offerings  re- 
quired by  true  reliifion,  natt .  —  i^^"^?  's  breviloquence.  The  noun  to  be 
supplied,  and  which  sometimes  is  expressed,  is  fiss  or  lian .  —  nnibsti'i , 
and  it  was  ptosperous  or  successful.  There  is  no  need  of  another  sub- 
ject (T^;3)  forthe  three  jfem.  verbs  ;  for  N3H  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse 
is  treated  aa  being  fem,,  and  it  comporls  well  with  ihe  meaning  of  the 
passage  to  continue  (he  same  subject  through  the  verse.  It  is  in  substance 
the  same,  however,  if  any  one  prefers  i^p  for  the  Nom.  to  these  verbs, 
for  this  designates  Antiochus. 

(13)  And  I  heard  a  liolj  one  speaking  ;  and  one  holy  one  said  fo  a  ccrlain  one 
who  was  speaking :  Unlil  when  ia  the  vision  —  llie  daily  sacrilice,  and  the  wicked  one 
to  bo  deatrojcd,  the  giving  up  of  both  sanctuary  and  host  to  he  trampleil  upon  1 

The  prophet  represents  the  sight  of  what  is  done  at  Jerusalem,  as 
makingitsguardianangelstrongly  desirous  of  knowing  when  such  abomi- 
nations shall  cease.  Some  angel,  (in  the  train  of  the  angel-interpreter, 
as  it  would  seem),  puts  the  question  to  him.  —  hS'aUJNi ,  a  for  h  ,  g  10. 2. 
Note  2.  a.  —  i?'i'3^B  designates  indi vidua! ity,  but  it  is  that  of  a  person 
whose  name  is  not  known;  like  our  English  phrase,  «  certain  per- 
son. The  apparent  article  before  the  Part,  is  here  a  re),  pronoun,  as 
oftentimes  elsewhere.  —  ''r!^"i?,  fit.  until  when,  i.  e.  unto  what  lime, 
how  long?  —  litnn ,  ike  vision,  viz.  that  seen  by  the  prophet,  in  a  gene- 
ral sense.  The  inquiry  is,  to  what  limits  of  time  this  vision  extends.  — 
Tiann  and  Siron  refer  to  the  same  words  in  v.  12,  and  are  here  co- 
ordinate with  liTnn  and  epexegetical  of  it,  being  designed  to  render 
prominent  the  most  interesting  objects  of  the  vision.  —  The  meaning  of 
ami  has  been  much  controverted.  Gesenlus  has  given  it  an  active  sense, 
viz.  waster,  destroyer.  I  must  doubt  the  propriety  of  this.  In  all  other 
cases  besides  some  three  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  is  clearly  of  a  passive 
tenor  j  and  the  stem  is  intrans.,  and  therefore  kindred  to  a  passive  verb 
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in  its  meaning.  Iq  11:  81  the  like  usage  occurs  as  here,  viz.  of  a  noun 
with  the  article,  and  the  Part,  or  participial  adjective  without  it,  name- 
ly oaibn  'TipiSii.  This  is  no  strange  phenomenon;  see  Heb.  Gram. 
§  109.2.  b.  The  form  d»fe  in  9:  27  and  11:  31, 1  take  to  be  active; 
but  coiij  means  desolandvs,  vastandus,  like  "i^ii  in  Ps.  22:  32,  and  xyq 
(Part.)  in  Gen.  20;  S.  The  sentiment  then,  expressed  here  and  in  9;  27. 
12:11,  bj  B'aiiJ,  is  one  of  condemnation,  equivalent  to  which  ought  to  he 
laid  waste  or  destroyed,  or  which  deserves  excision  or  desolation,  vastandus. 
The  article  would  hardly  be  appropriate  to  the  communication  of  this 
meaning,  and  so  it  is  omitted.  If  one  chooses,  he  may  supply  -iiEN^  be- 
fore Q^ib ,  (Ewald's  Gram.  p.  588,  1st  edit.),  which  it  is  common  every- 
where and  often  to  omit.  In  such  a  caf  e,  the  article  would  be  manifestly 
out  of  place,  as  ihe  Part,  would  be  a  predicate.  But  without  resorting  to 
this  construction,  it  is  not  difficult  to  produce  other  cases  where  the  Part. 
is  associated  with  a  definite  noun,  and  yet  has  not  the  article ;  e.  g.  in 
Deut.  28:  31,  32,  are  five  cases  of  participles  anarthrous,  joined  with 
definite  nouns  (made  definite  by  having  suffi  pronouns),  and  used  in  a  fu- 
ture sense  likeDiiBJ,  vastandus.  Thai  passive  participles  have  very  com- 
moniy  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  participials  in  -dus,  (like  ifnis,  metuen- 
dus),  is  a  well  established  and  familiar  principle,  g  131.  1.  But  the  ac- 
tjve  participles  of  intransitive  verbs  may  have  the  same  meaning,  inas- 
much as  these  verbs  rarely  have  but  one  participial  form,  and  the  nature 
of  the  signification  does  not  permit  that  to  be  active  transitive. 

The  last  clause  of  the  verse,  iji  nn ,  is  plainly  in  the  same  predica- 
ment as  the  preceding  clause,  viz.  llie  daily  sacrijice,  the  wicked  one  to  he 
destroyed,  i.  e.  it  is  coordinate  with  this  clause,  and  also  epexegetical  of 
limh.  In  other  words,  both  of  these  clauses  present  in  particular  the 
prominent  subject-matter  of  the  vision,  or  the  objects  of  special  interest 
which  it  discloses.  The  first  of  the  two  clauses  brings  to  view  ihe  Tint; 
and  the  3iliB  of  v.  12  ;  the  second,  the  k3s  and  ui^ija  of  vs.  10, 11,  — 
nn  is  the  well  known  Inf.  of -in; ,  and  is  here  an  Inf.  nmninascens,  retaining 
the  Ace.  after  it ;  for  I  take  the  sequel  to  be  the  double  Ace,  after  a  verb 
whichimplies  the  making  of  one  kingdom  into  another,  §  136.  2.  e.g.  So 
far  as  ra  is  considered  a  noun,  it  (with  its  associates)  is  the  subject  of  a 
sentence,  which  would  run  literally  thus : '  How  long  will  be  the  giving  up 
sanctuary  and  host  as  a  trampling  j"  For  the  double  Ace,  here,  see 
Ewald's  Gram.  Ist  edit.  p.  587.  1.  3.  a.  Only  one  difficulty  remains ; 
which  is,  that  neither  iJ'i'p  nor  X3S  has  the  article  ;  which  we  should 
naturally  expect  in  a  case  like  this,  viz.  one  of  ryieated  mention.  Un- 
doubtedly they  might  have  it;  buttliat  it  must  of  necessity  be  added,  can 
hardly  be  made  out  with  much  probability.    Or  rather,  as  the  case  when 
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more  closely  examined  appears,  tlie  article  may  well  be  omitled.  As  to 
ui'i'p,  it  should  be  obaervedthat  thea6sftyie(  wovdisbere  employed,  which 
more  commonly  omits  the  ardcle,  while  in  v,  11  we  have  ili^p's  lisia . 
That  lol'p  is  used  in  preference  fo  the  phrase  in  v.  11,' seems  to  bea  matter 
of  design,  rather  than  of  accident ;  for  uiflj^a  liaa  plainly  designates  the 
lempk-hailding  or  materia!  temple,  while  dip  designates  aU  that  is  holy  or 
sacred,  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense,  not  excluding  but  including  the 
temple  and  its  appurtenances,  with  all  that  is  purified  and  consecrated  to 
Giod;  itistherefoieabslract  and  generic.  This  enlargedsenseisof  course 
intensive  and  more  s  g  ficant  As  to  k^s  ,  had  the  writer  employed  the 
article  here,  it  wo  Id  of  course  have  made  the  word  an  echo  of  the  tC33 
nearest  to  it,  i.e.  of  "^aa  n  v  1^,  But  this  temple-kosf  was  the  one 
which  was  placed  tl  ere  b)  Maa  i.  e.  Antiochus.  The  writer  therefore 
omits  the  article,  and  throws  the  rtader  back,  by  means  of  the  preceding 
context  (iliip),  upon  vs.  10,  II,  viz.  iSl  N33ri-lo  hans  beni ,  as  making 
.  clear  the  meaning  which  he  attaches  to  Na^  here.  As  to  the  first  word 
then  (dip),  the  article  would  narrow  its  designed  meaning ;  and  as  1o  the 
second  {»33},  it  would  be  likely  to  mislead  the  reader.  This  may  ac- 
count for  the  seeming  violation  here  of  ordinary  usage,  in  respect  to  the 
article.  But  beyond  all  this,  as  Ewald,  Gesenius,  and  others  have  re- 
marked, the  later  Hebrew  is  more  various  and  inconstant  whh  respect  to 
the  article,  than  the  earlier.  In  Heb.  poetry,  also,  the  omission  of  the 
article  in  cases  where  prose  employs  it,  has  long  been  remarked  by  critics. 
And  although  the  book  before  us  does  not  exhibit  rhythm,  nor  the  usual 
Hebrew  poetifl  parallelisms,  it  is  still  instinct  with  poetic  thought  and  dic- 
tion.— Shall  he  made  a  OV-ta ,  i.  e.  lit.  an  object  on  which  one  treads  or 
tramples;  expressive  of  contemptuous  and  abusive  treatment.  Sentiment: 
'  How  long  will  be  the  trampling  of  Antiochus  upon  all  the  objects  which 
are  sacred,  and  upon  those  who  perform  the  holy  otiices  of  the  temple  ? 


Interpreters  are  divided  about  the  meaning  i^anis.  Some  main- 
tain that  it  designates  merely  the  sacrifice  respectively  of  evening  and  morn- 
ing, (evening  is  put  lirst,  because  the  Hebrew  day  began  "With  evening, 
Gen,  i,).  This  would  make  only  1150  days  of  Ijme,  there  being  two  sacri- 
fices each  day.  But  this  construction  seems  inadmissible,  ipa  a'n?  have 
no  copula  or  conjunction  between  them ;  it  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be 
a  popular  mode  of  compound  expression,  like  to  that  of  the  Greek  ru^d^ 
fiegav  (2  Gor.  11;  25),  in  order  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  day.  Com- 
pare Gen.  i,,  where  the  evening  and  morning  constitute  respectively  day 
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the  Jirst,  day  the  second,  etc ;  for  it  seems  plain  that  tbe  phraseology  be- 
fore U3  ia  derived  from  tbis  source.  In  other  words,  ^p'a  2"is ,  as  here 
employed,  may  be  admitted  to  contain  an  allusion  lo  the  mommg  and  ev 
ening  sacrifices,  and  thus  the  phrase  Mrttialh  becomes  a  kind  of  sub«ti 
tute  for  "|iBta ,  which  is  generic  and  nicludes  both  the  mommg  and 
evening  sacrifice.  To  the  question  then  How  long  shall  the  T'-n  he 
taken  awa^?  (see  in  v.  II),  (he  answer  is  in  effect  Dur  i  g  2300iope 
titions  of  the  ■i''BB ,  i.  e.  2300  evening-morjung  o^enngs.  The  time  thus 
designated  is,  as  usual,  in  the  sing,  number ;  while  the  larger  numerals 
are  in  the  plural.  —  And  then  shall  that  which  is  holy  he  vindicated,  p^sai 
shall  have  j'vslice  done,  i,  e.  the  rights  of  the  sanctuary  shall  be  effectually 
restored,  its  claims  shall  be  vindicated.  This  was  done  when  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,  afier  the  three  and  a  half  years  in  which  all  tempie-rites  had 
been  suspended,  and  heathen  sacrifices  had  been  offered  there,  made  a 
thorough  expargation  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  temple,  and  re- 
stored its  entire  services.  This  was  on  the  25th  of  Dec.  165  B.  C,  just 
three  years  from  the  time  when  swine's  flesh  was  first  offered  there  by  An- 
tiochus.  We  have  then  the  terminus  ad  quem  of  the  2300  days  ;  and  it  is 
not  difficult,  therefore,  to  find  the  terminus  a  quo.  These  days,  at  30  in 
a  month  (which  is  clearly  the  prophetic  mode  of  reckoning),  make  6  years, 
imontbs,  and  twenty  days.  Dec.  25  of  171  makes  six  years,  and  the  four 
months  and  twenty  days  will  bring  the  time  to  the  latter  half  of  July  in 
the  same  year,  i,  e.  171  B.  C.  During  this  year,  Menelaus,  the  high- 
priest  appointed  by  Anliochus  on  the  ground  of  a  proffered  bribe,  rifled 
the  temple  of  many  of  its  treasures  in  order  to  pay  that  bribe,  and  in  this 
transaction  he  was  assisted  by  his  brother  Lyaimachus.  The  regular  and 
lawful  high-priest,  Onias  III,  who  had  been  removed,  severely  reproved 
this  sacrilege  committed  by  his  brethren  ;  and  aflerward,  through  fear  of 
them,  fled  for  refuge  to  Daphne,  an  asylum  near  Antioch  in  Syria. 
Thence  he  was  allured  by  the  false  promises  of  Menetaiis,  and  perfidi- 
ously murdered  by  the  king's  lieutenant,  Andronicus.  See  the  whole 
stoiy  in  2  Mace.  4;  27  seq.  The  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  incensed  by  the  vio- 
lent death  of  their  lawful  high-priest,  and  by  the  sacrilegious  robberies  of 
Menelaus  and  Lysimachus,  became  tumultuous,  and  a  severe  contest  took 
place  betweeh  them  and  the  adherents  of  those  who  committed  the  rob- 
bery, in  which  the  patriotic  Jews  at  last  gained  the  victory,  and  Lysima- 
chus was  slain  at  the  treasury.  This  was  the  first  contest  that  took  plac«, 
between  the  friends  of  Antiochus  and  the  adherents  lo  the  Hebrew  laws 
and  usages.  The  whole  of  it  was  occasioned  by  the  baseness  of  Antiochus, 
in  accepting  bribes  for  bestowing  the  office  of  high  priest  on  those  who 
had  no  just  claim  lo  it.    The  payment  of  the  bribes  occasioned  the  rob- 
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bing  of  the  temple  and  the  sacrilege  commitlcd  there ;  and  this  was  the 
commencement  of  that  long  series  of  oppression,  persecution,  and  blood- 
ehed,  which  took  place  in  the  sequel  under  AntiocLus. 

We  have,  indeed,  no  data  in  ancient  history  by  which  the  very  day, 
or  even  month,  connected  with  the  transactions  above  related  can  be  ex- 
actly ascertained.  But  the  year  is  certaio  ;  and  as  the  time  seems  to  be 
definite  iu  our  text,  the  fciir  presumption  is,  that  tlie  outbreak  of  the 
populace,  and  the  battle  that  followed,  constitutes  the  terminus  a  quo  of 
the  2300  days.  See  Froelich,  Annales  Reg.  Syr,  p.  46 ;  and  also  Ush- 
er's Chronoi.  The  first  of  these  two  solid  and  excellent  writers,  has 
taken  the  most  pains  to  enucleate  the  Syrian  history,  and  is  the  most  to 
be  relied  upon.  Both  depend  mainly  on  2  Maco.  4:  39 — 42  as  their 
source  s  where  the  time  is  not  specifically  noted.  But  Froelich  seems 
most  thoroughly  and  accurately  to  have  developed  the  course  of  events. 

As  to  the  difference  between  the  time  liere,  viz.  2300  days,  and  the 
three  and  a  half  years  in  7:  25,  if  the  reader  nari-owly  inspects  the  latter, 
he  will  perceive,  that  the  time  there  specified  has  relation  to  the  period 
during  which  Antiochus  entirely  prohibited  the  Jewish  religion  in  every 
shape.  This  period,  as  is  well  known,  corresponds  with  historical  facts. 
In  the  passage  before  us,  a  more  extensive  series  of  events  is  comprised, 
as  vs.  10 — 12  indicate.  They  begin  with  assaults  on  the  priesthood, 
(which  we  have  seen  to  be  matter  of  fact,  as  stated  above),  and  end  with 
the  desecration  and  prostration  of  all  that  is  sacred  and  holy.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  show  that  each  of  the  things  described  belongs  to  each  and 
every  part  of  the  2300  days.  Enough  that  the  events  are  successive, 
and  spread  over  the  time  specified  in  our  text.  The  trampling  down  or 
degradation  of  the  priesthood  and  the  sanctuary  commenced  the  whole 
series  of  oppression  and  persecution  ;  and  this  with  most  aggravated  acts 
of  sacrilege  and  blasphemy,  was  also  the  consummation  of  the  tyrant's 
outrages. 

(15)  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  while  I  was  behohling,  I  Daniel,  Ihe  vision,  thati 
sought  for  the  meaningi  and  lo!  there  was  one  standing  before  me  like  the  appear- 
Above  (v.  13)  an  cmgel  asks  a  question  of  another.  Here  by  subjoin- 
ing I  Daniel,  the  contrast  is  made  more  striking  between  the  present  and 
the  former  inquirer.  —  iniKia ,  Inf  of  nST  with  suff.  prononn.  —  I  Dan- 
iel is  virtually  the  repetition  of  that  pronoun,  in  another  form  which 
makes  the  expression  more  intensive.  —  I  sought  the  meaning  or  a  mean- 
ing as  the  Heb.  runs.  The  fi-  here  appended  lo  the  verb,  denotes  an 
effort  or  inclination  to  seek,  §  126.  1.  a.  Our  idiom  would  employ  ihe 
meaning  in  such  a  relation  as  that  in  which  the  noun  nj-'a  stands.  — 
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^^Jji ,  before  me,  i.  e.  within  his  view ;  for  that  the  angel  was  as  yet  at 
some  distance  from  Daniel  appears  from  v.  17.  This  angel  is  the 
"lanan  ^linis  of  v.  13,  and  the  Gabriel  of  v.  16.  —  Like  the  appearcmee 
of  a  man  is  designedly  so  expressed,  in  oi-der  to  indicate  that  the  ange! 
assumed  a  human  form  only  for  the  lime  being,  or  in  appearance  only,  and 
not  in  reality.  This  is  common  Ihrougfaout  the  Bible,  when  angels  make 
their  appearance ;  e.  g.  Gen.  IS:  2,  16.  Josh.  5:  13.  Judg.  13: 10,  11. 
Luke  24:  4,  etc.  —  las ,  used  rarely  out  of  the  poetic  and  prophetic  books, 
but  very  common  in  Aramaean.  The  stem  of  this  word  denotes  beiriff 
strong,  powerful;  and  probably  in  the  passage  before  us,  the  idea  of  a 
strong  and  powerful  man,  in  accordance  with  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
is  intended  to  be  retained. 

(16)  And  I  heard  llie  voice  of  a  man  between  IheUlai,  and  he  cried  alond  and  said: 
Gabriel,  explain  to  this  person  Ihe  vision. 

r/ie  voice  of  a  man  here  means  a  voice  like  that  of  a  man,  i.  e.  the  ongel 
spake  more  humano.  Who  this  angel  was,  is  not  said  ;  and  the  conjec- 
tures that  he  was  the  Messiah  (Theod.),  or  Michael  (the  Rabbins),  are 
useless  and  inapposite.  Between  the  Ulai  can  mean,  as  the  word  "pS 
naturally  indicates,  only  between  the  two  sides  or  banks  of  the  Ulai.  — 
N^j3^l  denotes  the  loudness  or  distinctness  with  which  the  words  were 
spoken.  — ifchVjg  34.  Note  1.  —  nst-nan  is  the«quivalent  of  Titn.  Len- 
gerke  saya,  that  the  name  Gabriel,  or  rather  the  idea  of  seven  presence- 
angels,  is  borrowed  from  Parsism.  But  "the  angel  of  his  presence"  is 
no  late  idea  among  the  Hebrews ;  the  Pent,  often  discloses  it.  Out  of 
the  book  of  Daniel,  it  is  not  usual  in  the  O.  Test,  to  give  proper  names 
to  angels.  But  Gabriel  occurs  also  in  Dan.  9:  21,  and  in  Luke  1;  19, 
26 ;  and  so  in  the  book  of  Enoch,  9:  1.  20:  1.  Tlie  angel  must  have 
been  high  in  station,  in  order  that  he  should  give  commands,  as  here,  to 
Gabriel. 

ndl 
i  for 

Almost  everywhere  in  the  Scriptures,  the  vision  of  God  or  of  angels 
is  represented  as  producing  agitation,  consternation,  or  even  swooning ; 
Gen.  15:  12,  comp.  Job  4:  13  seq.  Gen.  16;  13.  32:  30.  Deut.  18:  16. 
Judg.  6:  22.  J3:  22.  Isa.  6:  5.  Luke  1:  12,  29.  2:  9.  Acts  9:  3,  8,  etc.  — 
■"Fis:;! ,  Niph.  of  hsa ,  the  n  with  Dagh.  forte  comprising  n  of  the  stem 
and  n  of  the  formative  sufflx,  §20.  1.  a. —  The  time  of  the  end  presents 
more  difficulty  than  one  might  at  first  suspect.  End  of  what  ?  Of  An- 
tiochus  ?    Or  of  a  troublous  state  of  things  ?    Or  end  of  the  world  ?    Not 


(17]  And  he  came  near 

to  where  I  Elood,  and  wli. 

211  he  a 

ime  I  was  lerritied, 

fell  upon  my  Utn;  and  he 

said  10  mc:  Son  of  man, 

mark  v 

^e!l  that  ihe  vision 

the  time  of  the  end. 
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merely  of  Antiochus;  for  his  imporlance,  as  exhibited  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  arises  principally  from  his  power  to  annoy  the  people  of  God. 
Not  tlie  end  of  the  world ;  for  in  chap.  viii.  no  Messianic  period  is  devel- 
oped at  the  close  of  its  predictions,  and  yet  the  Messianic  reign  is  itself 
the  end  or  last  time  of  the  world.  V.  19  gives  us  perhaps  some  light; 
DTjn  ni'insa ,  in  the  latter  time  of  the  indignation,  i.  e.  in  the  latter  time 
of  afflictions  permitted  to  be  brought  upon  Israel,  hecause  of  the  divine 
indignation  against  their  sins.  The  vision  itself  in  fact  reaches  only  to 
the  end  of  those  special  afflictions,  that  are  to  come  on  ihe  people  of  the 
Jews  before  the  Messianic  period,  and  which  are  made  the  subject  of 
prophecy  because  of  their  importance.  The  warning  to  mark  well  or 
consider  the  vision,  because  it  discloses  these  afflictions,  connects  itself 
of  course  with  a  supposed  importance  attached  16  the  knowledge  of  the 
final  special  troubles  of  the  Jews  before  the  coming  of  tSie  Messiah.  The 
Eabbins  call  those  troubles  n"'i^a  ■'^?n  ■ 

(181  And  while  he  was  spealiing  with  me,  I  was  in  a  deep  sleep  upon  my  face,  on 
the  earth,  and  he  touched  jne,  and  made  me  to  stand  up  in  my  place, 

^inaii'is  I  have  expressed  by  circumlocution,  for  we  cannot  imitate  the 
Hiph.  Conj.  here.  D'it  means  to  more,  and  then  to  he  in  a  deep  sleep  or 
ttupor.  Daniel,  however,  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  he  was  literally 
asleep  in  the  common  way,  but  that  he  was  in  so  deep  a  swoon  as  to  lose 
all  sensation  and  perception  of  outward  objects,  and  to  be  stretched  out 
helpless  upon  the  ground.  But  the  power  of  the  angel's  touch  revived 
him,  and  enabled  him  to  stand  up. 

( 19 )  And  he  said :  Behold  1  I  will  malte  thee  lo  know  whal  shall  take  place  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  indignation;  fof  at  an  appointed  lime  is  the  end. 

ipn ,  Dagh.  f.  omitted  in  the  first ) ,  §  20.  3,  Remarks —  ^J^'f-'o ,  Part. 
Hiph,  of  ST',  here,  as  often  eisewhere,  used  like  the  Latin  I'ui.  in  — 

rus The  latter  period  of  the  indignation  implies,  that  the  whole  period 

is  to  continue  for  sometime,  for  ^■'~nN  denotes  only  tite  latter  part  of  it. 
The  meaning  of  Bi'i  here  must  be  made  out  from  the  context.  Vs,  10 
— 14  show  that  God  will  give  up  his  people,  city,  and  even  sanctuary, 
for  a  lime,  to  a  wicked  oppressor  and  invader  —  designated  by  3irB  in  v. 
12.  The  coming  or  happening  of  special  evi!  is  everywhere,  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  spoken  of  as  the  effect  of  divine  displeasure,  and  not 
unnaturally,  therefore,  is  often  named  the  wrath  of  God,  in  the  0.  Test. 
and  in  the  New  ;  e.  g.  Isa.  10:  5,  25.  26:  20.  30:  27.  Matt.  S:  7,  Bom. 
1:  18.  2:  5.  Eph.  2:  3.  5:  6.  Col.  3;  6.  Kev.  11:  18.  From  this  familiar 
idiom  it  comes,  that  the  writer  has  put  the  ariicU  before  D71 ,  i.  c.  he 
21 
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takes  it  for  granled,  that  tbe  reader  will  refer  the  or  that  indignation  to 
the  same  which  has  already  been  described  in  the  context.  It  plainly 
means  here  the  season  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  God,  who  gives  up 
his  people  to  punishment,  because  Ihey  have  sinned  against  him.  Above, 
in  V.  14,  a  set  time  (=  ^Si!c)  is  named,  (viz,  2300  days),  when  deliver- 
ance from  the  scourge  will  be  granted.  That  which  is  to  take  place 
near  (ho  close  of  the  indignation-period,  (H'^'^nsa),  is  the  most  prominent 
thing  in  the  prophetic  vision,  and  that  which  Daniel  and  the  Jewish 
people  wei-e  most  interested  to  know.  That  y^  is  the  subject  of  the 
clause,  and  that  the  verb  of  existence  is  implied  after  it,  seems  to  be 
clear,  because,  if  we  translate  the  clause  thus,  for  an  appointed  time  of 
an  end,  and  ask  the  question :  What  is  for  an  appoinled  time  ?  the  con- 
text gives  ua  no  answer.  I  take  yp  to  be  equivalent  to  our  phrase  fnal 
isstte,  and  usually  involving  the  idea  of  such  an  issue  in  the  way  of  judg- 
ment or  punishment.  In  like  manner  is  it  employed  in  Dan.  9:  26, 
where  it  appears  to  be  twice  applied  to  the  death  of  Antioehus  Epi- 
phanes.  The  like  also  in  8: 17,  i.  e.  in  our  immediate  context.  That 
the  angel  calls  the  special  attention  of  Daniel  to  this  topic,  (both  in  vs. 
17  and  19),  and  mentions  only  this,  shows,  beyond  any  good  reason  for 
doubt,  that  the  times  and  punishment  of  Antiochus  —  the  wan  of  sin 
BCD,  the  nia?  —  constitute  the  bui-den  of  the  vision  just  related.  That 
other  matters  respecting  (be  Medo-Persian  dynasty,  that  of  Alexander, 
and  of  his  successors,  are  touched  upon,  seems  to  be  mainly  because  they 
stand  historically  connected  with  the  dynasty  of  Antiochus. 

(201  The  ram  which  Ihoa  sanest  liaving  two  liorns,  is  the  kings  of  Media  and 
Persia. 

D^J-^lsh  in  pause,  see  for  the  form  v.  3.  above.  —  Is  the  kings,  etc.,  the 
verb  !s,aa  usual,  being  implied.  I  have  employed  the  verb  stngular,  be- 
cause b'N  ia  its  more  immediate  subject.  Here  also,  as  in  cases  almost 
without  number,  the  verb  is  plainly  conveys  the  same  sense  as  repre- 
sents, symholises,  means,  etc. —  27ie  Mngs  of  Media  and  Persia,  i.  e.  the 
continued  dynasty  of  Medo-Persian  kings ;  and  Ibis  of  course  is  as  much 
as  (o  say,  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  for  kings  are  the  representatives  of 
empire,  or  efficient  agents  in  establishing  and  preserving  it. 

(21]  Andlhehe-gootisakingofGreece;  and  as  to  tlie  lai-ge  liorn  l)etween  lis 
eyes  —  this  is  the  fijsi  king, 

K^n  masc,  because  Tni5 ,  although  regularly  fern.,  designates  in  this 
place  a  Hng.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  here  is  only  one  horn,  which 
represents  Alexander  as  sole  king  of  the  empire  here  in  question.  When 
this  is  broken,  another  empire  of  a  difierent  kind  arises  out  of  its  ruins ; 
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comp.  11:  4,  where  tliis  view  of  the  matter  is  fully  expressed.  First  king 
does  not  neceasarily  imply  Ciiat  there  were  other  Itings  of  the  same  stamp 
or  condition  after  him,  any  more  xhvmjirst  bom  necessarily  implies  that 
there  sire  other  children  of  the  same  parents.  In  Mace.  1: 1  it  is  said  of 
Alexander;  ' E^aaii-svae   nqote^ot  im  i^r  'EUaSm. 

i  stood  up  four  in  Ihe  room 

n-ia'^sn,  fem.  Part-  Nipli.  agreeing  with  Ti]5  implied,  and  so  of  the 
same  number  and  gender.  —  On  the  other  hand,  njniiiTi  is  3  plur.  fem. 
Imperf.,and  agrees  with  a^j'^p  implied. — In  the  room  of  if,  i.e.  in  the  room 
of  tlie  great  horn,  which  haa  now  become  brolcen.  —  n'i'isV^,  plur.  of 
n«V^,  see  §  80.  2.  —  ■'is?,  without  the  article,  lit. /rom  a  woft'on.  Had 
the  article  been  employed  in  Hebrew,  it  must  refer  eillier  to  a  previous 
mention  of  "lii,  (which  does  not  exist  here),  or  else  to  the  Gentiles  (t« 
i&v)j)  collectively,  in  distinction  from  the  Jews,  This  last  meaning  is 
not  that  which  the  writer  intends  to  convey.  He  means  a  [iiealhen]  na- 
tion, but  not  the  whole  mass  of  the  heathen.  Still,  in  English  we  cannot 
follow  exactly  in  his  steps  ;  for  a  natron  would  with  us  be  too  indelinite, 
and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  writer  was  uncertain  from  what  quar- 
ter the  four  kingdoms  would  spring  up.  I  have  therefore  rendered  ""iM 
Jrom  the  nation ;  and  the  meaning  \i,from  Ike  /leathen  nation  once  ruled  by 
lAe  great  horn.  —  riji'a'r  i  Imperf.  3  pi.  fem.,  with  fem.  suffix  formative, 
and  (^)  praefix  as  if  masc.  Two  cases  of  the  same  kind  we  find  else- 
where, viz.  ns^n:  in  Gen.  30;  38,  and  l^iyt:  'n  1  Sam.  6: 12,  both  having 
fem.  subjects  ; '  see  Ges.  Lehrgeb.  §  81.  2.  In  Syr.,  Chaid.,  and  Arab., 
the  3d  fem.  plur.  is  formed  in  the  same  way.  Is  our  text  then  an  over- 
s^ht  of  transcribers,  who  unconsciously  followed  some  of  the  kindred  lan- 
guages with  which  they  were  familiar  ?  Or  is  it  merely  Chcddaizing  He- 
brew, which  the  original  writer  may  have  employed  ?  With  certainty  we 
cannot  decide  ;  but  I  should,  on  the  whole,  rather  incline  lo  the  latter  sup- 
position, —  But  not  in  his  strength,  i.e.  not  with  the  power  or  might  of  the 
great  horn  ;  for  none  of  the  four  kingdoms  were  equal  in  power  to  that  of 
Alexander.  The  suffix  i-  is  masc,  but  still  there  is  concord  ad  senium, 
for  horn  symbolizes  a  king.  If  the  reader  has  any  doubt  whether  the 
breaking  of  the  great  horn  here,  and  the  standing  up  of  four  others  in  its 
room,  indicates  a  transition  from  a  third  dynasty  to  a  fourth,  a  comparison 
of  this  verse  with  II:  4  may  help  to  solve  that  doubt.  In  fact,  I  know  not 
how  language  conld  more  plainly  and  definitely  express  the  idea  of  a 
transition  from  one  dynasty  to  another,  than  the  language  of  Dan.  11;  4 
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has  done.  That  in  botli  passages  the  same  succession  is  under  considera- 
tion, there  can  be  do  doubt. 


11  as[iu<:t  and  skilled  in  fi'Doilulent  devices. 
n"*"insa  cannot  be  properly  rendered  (with  }i3iVBrmii)totBardt}ie  end. 
It  must  mean  dunny  the  laUer  part  or  portion.  —  In  Dnis^o,  the  suf- 
fix must  be  referred  to  the  kingdoms  that  rise  up  after  the  great  horn  is 
broken.  Does  the  writer  mean  to  convey  the  idea,  that  ail  four  of  the  dy- 
nasties which  followed  that  of  Alexander,  are  to  be  brought  into  account 
here,  or  only  the  leading  portion  of  them,  viz.  Syria  and  Egypt  ?  If  we 
may  bring  ch.  xi.  to  bear  upon  ibis  question,  the  answer  will  of  course  be: 
The  two  dynasties  just  named ;  for  of  them  almost  exclusively  does  the 
author  speak  in  tiie  eleventh  chapter.  Besides,  these  wei-e  the  firmest 
and  most  lasting  of  all.  In  particular,  with  respect  to  Syria,  the  era  of 
Selencua  Nicator  (its  first  king  in  the  Grecian  line)  begins  with  B.  C.  312, 
and  Aofiochus  commenced  his  reign  in  175  E.  C.  The  decline  of  the 
Syrian  empire  was  hastened  by  his  defeat  and  death ;  and  although  it  had 
a  nominal  existence,  down  to  the  time  when  Pompey  overran  that  region, 
yet  it  was  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  persons  or  foreigners,  so  that  it 
was  but  little  accounted  of.  It  waa  then  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  that 
the  dominion  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  commenced  during  the  htter  part 
of  the  Syrian  dynasty,  whether  we  have  respect  to  time  or  to  the  declin- 
ing state  of  the  government,  in  computing  such  a  period.  Lengerke  as- 
serts, without  any  qualification,  that  the  writer  supposed  Antiochus  to  be 
the  last  of  the  Syrian  kings,  or  that  with  him  the  Syrian  dominion  would 
fall,  and  the  times  of  the  Messiah  immediately  succeed.  I  cannot  regard 
n'^'inx  as  being  so  narrowly  restricted.  The  oiiajn  ti"'"ini*  so  often  e 
ployed  to  designate  the  latter  period  of  the  world  in  which  the  I " 
would  make  his  appearance,  is. surely  not  conftued  to  narrow  limits. 
Enough,  that  in  the  declining  part  of  the  Syrian  empire,thetyrant  and 
persecutor,  described  in  the  sequel,  came  to  tlie  throne.  The  blow  had 
already  been  struck  by  the  Eomans,  in  their  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  which  inflicted  a  wound  on  the  Syrian  dominion  that  was  never 
to  be  cured.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  by  his  wiles  and  stratagems,  sustained 
himself  for  a  wlnle.  But  before  his  death,  the  virtual  dissolution  of  his 
empire  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  I  do  not  feel,  therefore,  any  necessity  of 
intei'preling  the  passage,  in  respect  to  ni'nni*,  as  Lengerke  would  have 
us.  —  As  to  the  immediate  coming  of  the  Messiah,  after  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Antiochus,  is  it  not  strange,  if  the  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
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wrote  after  that  period,  (which  Lengerke  maintains),  (hat  he  siiould  liaye 
suggested  such  a  sentiment,  when  hia  own  observation  would  itself  have 
contradicted  it  ?  In  reality,  however,  the  developments  of  this  nature,  in 
the  book  of  Daniel,  stand  on  common  ground  with  those  of  Isaiah  and 
other  prophets,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  in  the  sequel.  If  what  is  said 
in  relation  to  this  subject  by  the  book  of  Daniel,  will  serve  as  an  argu- 
ment to  show  that  the  book  was  not  written  by  that  prophet,  then  what 
Isaiah  and  other  prophets  have  smd  in  the  like  way  will  serve  to  show 
that  their  works  are  not  genuine.  "What  proves  too  muck,  does  not  go 
current  among  logicians  as  sound  argument. 

In  regard  to  D^yi^iDrj  onfjS ,  when  the  transgressors  shaU  have  come  to 
the  full,  t.  e.  completed  the  full  measure  of  their  iniquity,  I  understand 
this  as  having  respect  to  apostatizing  Jews,  who,  in  the  time  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  forsook  their  laws  and  usages,  and  aflcr  obtaining  the 
appiobatioti  of  Antiochus,  introduced  heathen  rifes  and  usages  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  even  built  a  heathen  gymnasium  for  their  games  in  Jeru- 
salem. See  a  full  account  in  1  Mace  1:  11  seq.,  where  the  writer 
doubtless  with  his  eye  upon  B'^JHUBH  here,  calls  them  naQavo^oi. 
The  same  occurrence  is  in  view  in  v,  19  above,  where  the  time  of 
the  iTidignation  is  spoken  of.  God  gave  up  the  Jews  (o  chastisement 
by  the  hands  of  the  '  stem-visaged  and  wily  king.'  If  would  seem 
that  the  inclination  to  apostatize  already  existed  among  many  of  tlie 
Jews,  before  Antiochus  intermeddled  with  their  concerns.  His  rising 
^P  (y^!^)  dws  not  here  so  much  designate  his  mere  accession  to  the 
throne,  as  his  becoming  the  active  enemy  and  oppressor  of  the  Jews. 
This  be  began  lo  be,  as  soon  as  the  pious  Jews  began  to  oppose  the 
heathenish  innovations  which  his  partisans  introduced  among  them.  — 
a''3B  13  mi^l  tn.B».n  of  an  in^vdent  fooA,  but  here  his  sternness  B.nA  cruelly 
are  more  probably  intended  to  be  characterized,  as  in  Deul.  28:  50,  and 
so  I  have  translated  it  stem  of  aspect ;  comp.  7: 19, 23,  25.  11:  33,  That 
Antiochus,  with  all  his  extravagance  and  follies,  had  much  cratlitiess  and 
subtlety,  and  often  brought  about  bis  designs  by  means  of  flattery  and 
cunning  —  rrii^M  l-iaa  — appears  abundantly  from  11:  21—23,  25,  32, 
The  same  character  is  given  him  in  Polyb.  Reliq.  XXXI,  5.  Appian,  de 
Keb.  Syr.  XLV.  See  also  1  Mace.  1:  30  seq.  2  Mace.  5:  24—26.  To 
the  Roman  ambassadors  he  professed  great  regard  and  friendship  forthe 
Romans,  while  he  acted  in  a  manner  directly  the  contrary.  Eumenes 
and  Attains,  kings  of  Pergaraos,  be  won  over  to  his  cause  by  flattery  and 
fair  promises,  so  that  they  aided  in  dethroning  Heliodorus,  and  in  oppos- 
ing the  claims  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy  to  the  throne  of  Syria.  The 
same  Ptolemy,  his  nephew,  he  inveigled  and  deceived  by  pretences  of 
21* 
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inferposiiig  in  the  affaire  of  Egypt  for  \m  benefit,  while  his  real  objeet 
was  plunder  ;  see  Dan.  11:  25.  Finally,  he  took  possession  of  Jerusalem 
by  stratagem  and  fraud,  (jiaiijusr  airoig  }.6yovs  tiQtjviKovs  eV  5oA^, 
1  Mace.  1;  30,  eomp.  2  Mace.  5:  24—26)  ;  so  that  the  most  conspicuous 
parts  of  his  character,  cruelty  and  fraud,  are  developed  in  our  text. 

(24)  And  Ills  stvengtli  will  waxmiglitj.and  jetnotby  his  own  slrengtli ;  nnd  won- 
derfully will  he  destroy,  and  prosper  in  his  undertaking,  yen,  he  will  destroy  many, 
evan  the  people  of  the  sainla. 

Tetnothy  his  own  strmgth,  [but  by  the  might  which  God  gives  him], 
is  the  antithesis  which  Hiivernick  finds  here ;  and  so  Tlieodoret,  Ephrem 
Syrus,  and  some  others.  This  sense,  when  the  expression  is  taken  in  a 
modified  way,  is  not  in  itself  objectionable  ;  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  speaker  means  to  say,  that  Antioehus  will  not  be  potent  on  the 
groundof  real  and  proper  strength  of  dominion,  but  on  the  ground  of  the 
artiflee  and  cunning  so  coospicuously  exhibited  in  the  preceding  verse,  and 
in  the  other  passages  there  alluded  to.  In  what  respects  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Iiis  designs  by  power  was  manifested,  the  sequel  informs  us.  — 
nisbBJ,  Part,  plur,  used  adverbially,  §  98.  2.  c.  —  ITTiia;;  is  here  em- 
ployed ahsolvtdy,  i.  e.  without  any  following  Ace.  case.  ^-  nbsi  n^^ahi , 
two  verbs  in  one  idea,  eitherof  which  may  be  rendered  adverbially  ;  see 
g  139.  3,  and  4.  Note  1.  We  might,  therefore,  here  translate  ;  And  he 
shall  execute  [his  designs]  prosperously.  X  prefer,  however,  the  transla- 
tion eshibited  above ;  which  is  equally  correct,  and  renders  the  supple- 
ment of  a  noun  unnecessary.  A  literal  translation  our  idiom  will  not 
well  bear.  I  take  nias  to  be  oftentimes  a  constructio  praeynans  in  this 
book,  the  full  form  of  which  is  given  in  11:  36,  iJS^s  nbsi ,  he  shall  do 
•according  to  his  pleasure.  —  d^^iias ,  more  usually  means  mighty  or  great ; 
here  it  refers  to  greatness  of  numbers,  and  means  many.  If  the  mighty 
were  meant,  the  article  would  of  course  be  inserted.  —  D'^i^ip  BSl  is 
epesegetical,  particuiarizing  the  pious  Jews.  The  Jewish  nation,  as  con- 
secrated to  God,  are  called  ttj-ip  and  D^tJip ,  not  unfrequently  in  the 
sacred  books.  It  is  not  particularly  to  the  speaker's  purpose  here,  to  de- 
scribe the  slaughter  which  Antioehus  perpetrated  among  the  heathen 
nations  abroad.  Of  course  the  people  of  the  saints  must  here  mean  the 
pious  Jews,  because  the  speaker  has  already  spoken  of  the  n-^S^B  among 
them,  V.  23. 

(25)  And  becanseof  his  cunning,  he  will  render  deceit  prosperous  in  his  hand,  and 
in  his  own  heart  will  he  magnify  himself,  and  nncxpectedly  will  he  destroy  many  ; 
moreover  against  the  Prince  of  princes  will  he  stand  up,  and  wiihoui  hand  [of  man] 
»hall  he  be  utterly  destroyed- 

Kone  of : the. ancient  translations  appear  to  have  understood  this  verse, 
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at  least  the  first  clause  of  It,  and  they  have  therefore  rendered  it  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  with  iiab,  which  i8 
commonly  used  in  a  good  sense,  e.  g.  wisdom,  discretion,  etc. ;  but  it  is 
also  capable  of  a  different  meaning,  viz.  cunning,  sagacity,  in  doing  evil 
as  well  as  good  ;  like  Luke  16;  8,  "The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser 
(ifQonnmieQot)  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light,"  i.  e.  more 
sagacious,  dexterous.  In  fact  isil)  is  dfxterity  or  sagacity  simply ;  and 
thus  being  generic,  it  may  be  used  in  a  sense  either  good  or  bad.  In 
respect  to  historical  facts  which  illustrate  this,  they  have  already  been 
adverted  to  in  the  preceding  verse.  —  ^"''7?^,  niagnify,  and  as  no  olher 
object  is  here  supplied,  the  verb  itself  supplies  one,  viz.  magnify  himself. 
How  characteristic  this  is  of  Autiochus,  all  who  have  read  his  history 
must  know.  —  niViJa ,  lit.  in  peace  ;  but  the  Hebrew  employs  this  ex- 
pression to  designate  the  idea  o? suddenly,  vnexpectedly,  i.  e.  in  a  way  which 
such,  aa  were  in  quietude  were  not  aw^ire  of.  In  the  same  manner  is  the 
word  employed  in  II;  21,  24  ;  and  so  ci^ii-n  in  Job  15;  21.  In  Syriao 
and  Chaldee  is  the  same  usage.  Still  (he  idea  of  peaceful  pretences 
seems  to  be  included.  A  full  exegesis  of  this  is  found  in  the  narration  in 
1  Maoo.  1;  30  seq.  :  "  He  [the  military  tribute-collector  'of  Antiochus] 
spoke  to  them  [of  Jerusalem]  peaceful  words  .  . .  and  he  fell  upon  the 
city  suddenly,  and  smote  it  with  great  slaughter,  and  destroyed  much  peo- 
ple of  Israel."  —  And  against  the  Prince  of  princes  skaU  he  stand  up,  is 
designed  to  render  the  narration  climactic.  Not  only  does  the  impious 
tyrant  destroy  the  people  of  God,  but  sels  himself  in  array  against  God 
himself.  So  in  vs.  10,  II,  above.  —  i"'  DBStn ,  lit.  without  hand,  which 
plainly  means,  without  the  interposition  of  human  power.  —  "iSS^ ,  lit. 
shaU  he  bro&en  in  pieces.  The  language  is  adapted  to  the  symbol,  viz.  the 
little  horn.  The  meaning  is,  totally  destroyed.  Facts  correspond.  Ac- 
cording to  history,  Antiochus,  after  marching  into  Pereia,  and  robbing  the 
temple  at  Elymais,  was  driven  away  by  popular  tumult ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn back  towards  Syria,  he  was  met  with  the  news  of  the  total  defeat  of 
his  army  in  Judea,  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  temple  services  there. 
Polybius  (XXXL  1 1)  says  of  him,  that  "  he  fell  mad  {SmitovTjijat)  and 
died ;"  I  Mace.  6: 8  relates,  that  he  fell  sick  of  grief  for  his  losses  ;  Ap- 
pian  (De  Beb.  Syr,  LXVI)  says  simply ;  ^&ivaiv  eTei.evTtjO£.  Various 
shades  are  given  to  the  picture  by  the  different  writers  ;  e.  g.  in  1  Mace. 
6:  8  seq.,  which  narrates  bis  penitent  confessions.  But  these  have  a 
strong  tinge  of  Jewish  coloring.  So  much  is  undoubtedly  true,  viz.  that 
he  perished  suddenly  by  a  violent  sickness,  during  which  he  probably  fell 
into  a  state  of  mania.  He  died,  therefore,  without  violence  by  the  hand  of 
man,  and  so  as  to  make  a  deep  impression  of  perishing  by  a  peculiar  visi- 
tation of  God. 
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(26]  And  as  to  tiie  vision  of  the  morning  and  the  evening,  wliicli  waa  declared,  it  is 
(ruth  i  do  tliou  thea  senl  up  the  vision,  since  it  appcrtainelh  to  itiHn;  days. 

The  vision  respecting  the  evening  and  the  morning,  (for  this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression),  ia  exhibited  in  v.  14  above.  As  it  there  follows 
all  the  symbols  which  the  prophet  had  seen,  so  the  same  order  is  here 
observed.  The  symbols  are  first  explained  or  applied,  and  then  the 
speaker  touches  upon  the  period  of  2300  evening-mornings,  i.  e.  days, 
which  had  been  fixed  as  the  limits  of  Antiochus'  persecution  and  op- 
pression, the  cleansing  of  the  sanetuiry  (v  14)  being  constituted  the 
terminus  ad  quern  of  that  tyrants  domination  m  Judea.  By  declaring 
with  emphasis,  that  the  vision  lespeeting  lime  is  true  {nKS  truth'),  the 
speaker  means  to  call  attention  to  the  determined  and  unalterable  pur- 
pose of  God,  that  the  ^lOB  —  ii^i  —  ei  D  ts  —  in  question  should  not  go 
beyond  his  defined  hmils  —  Seal  up  the  t  ision  presupposes  that  Daniel  is 
to  commit  it  to  writins;  To  seal  up  would  be  to  guard  it  against  change 
or  interpolation,  and  so  to  preserve  its  integrity  The  idea  of  safe  keeping 
by  sealing  up,  is  plain  m  Deut.  32.34.  Jei.32. 14.  Of  course,  access  to 
a  writing  is  prevented  by  sealing  it,  as  inlsa.  29:11;  consequently  all  in- 
termeddling with  it  is  prevented.  A  case  parallel  with  our  text  is  Isa.  8; 
16,  where  the  prophet  seals  his  prediction  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
and  casts  himself  on  the  future  for  its  cert^n  fulfilment.  The  sealing 
would  render  it  secure  against  any  change,  either  through  his  own  in- 
terference, or  that  of  others,  and  so  put  lo  a  fair  test  his  claim  to  the 
office  of  a  prophet.  But  in  that  case  the  fulfilment  was  near  at  hand ; 
whereas,  in  the  present  case,  one  reason  given  for  tiie  sealing  is,  that  it  is 
for  many  days,  i.  e.  a  long  time.  From  the  third  year  of  Bclshazzar  (v.  1) 
to  the  death  of  Antiochus,  388  years  intervened.  The  idea  of  preservation, 
then,  (which  is  the  predominant  one  here  conveyed  by  the  -viord  sealing), 
has  a  leading  place.  The  forbidding  of  access  is  secondary,  and  belongs 
merely  to  that  of  securing  against  alterations.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Dan.  12;  4, 9,  On  the  contrary,  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  is  required 
"  not  to  seal  up  his  prophecy,  because  the  time  (of  its  inceptive  fulfilment) 
is  near"  (Rev.  22:  10),  and  therefore  little  danger  of  alteration  could  be 
apprehended,  I  do  not  see,  bow  Hengstenberg  ( Auth.  d.  Daniel,  s.  215  seq.) 
and  Haverniek  (Comra.)  deduce  from  this  passage  the  sentiment,  that 
the  sealing  up  of  the  vision  means,  that  it  was  to  be  unintelligible  until 
the  fulfilment  of  it.  What  purpose  then  could  the  vision  subserve,  if  nei- 
ther Daniel,  nor  any  of  his  readers  could  understand  it  ?  And  when  the 
supposed  events  came,  which  were  to  constitute  a  fulfilment,  if  no  one 
could  understand  the  vision,  with  what  were  the  events  to  be  compared, 
in  order  to  determine  that  there  was  a  fulfilment  ?    A  fulfilment  of  what  F 
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'  Of  something  that  no  one  imderstood,'  must  of  course  be  (he  answer, 
on  the  ground  taken  by  Ihe  writers  in  question.  —  Besides ;  Daniel  is  here 
required  to  do  something  himself,  viz.  to  seal  up.  Did  Daniel  himself, 
then,  make  his  own  vision  unintelligible?  This  would  be  a  singular  pro- 
cess in  making  out  a  new  revelation,  —  For  the  ineaiiiug  of  d-^a"]  d^b;^  , 
Gomp.  the  same  phrase  in  Ezek.  12:  27. 

(27)  And  I  Diiiiiel  fainled,  and  was  sick  Eomi?  days  ;  then  I  rose  up,  and  did  the 
bosiness  of  Ihe  king,  and  was  astonished  by  reason  of  the  vision,  and  underttood 

As  (o  Ti'^nj',  see  under  2:  1.  The  translation  gives  substantially  the 
sense  here,  but  theybrm  of  the  original  the  English  language  cannot  imi- 
tate. —  D'"?'' ,  without  any  limitation  or  qualification,  corresponds  weil  to 
some  days.  It  is  employed  only  in  cases  where  the  expression  is  designed 
to  be  indefinite.  —  Z)id  ihe  busitiess  of  ihe  Mnff,  i.  e.  returned  to  his  ordi- 
nary employm^it.  77ie  asioniskmejit  which  the  prophet  fell,  is  not  a  new 
circumstance,  when  disclosures  are  made  of  a  terrific  nature,  as  here ; 
eomp.  4: 19.  7: 15,  28.  10:  8,  9, 15.— I  understood  not,  (the  same  in  12: 
S),  should  not  be  interpreted,  as  some  have  done,  as  meaning  lo  say,  that 
the  words  or  symbols  of  the  vision  were  in  themselves  unintelligible, 
specially  after  the  angei  had  been  commanded  to  explain  tiie  vision  to 
Daniel,  vs.  16, 19.  But  the  explanation,  like  the  symbols  and  the  words, 
is  generic  and  not  specific  Events  are  merely  sketched  ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  terminus  ad  guem,  time,  place,  and  persons,  are  not 
particularized.  Daniel  was  astonished  at  the  destiny  which  hung  over  his 
people.  He  did  not  understand  how  "the  little  horn"  could  achieve  so 
great  things.  Jerome  has  hit  the  point  here  with  great  skill.  His  para- 
phrase of  paa  ■(■'X  runs  thus :  "  Reges  audieraf,  et  eorum  nomina  nescie- 
bat ;  futura  cognoverat,  et  quo  tempore  futura  essent,  dubius  fluctuabat," 
"If,"  says  Jerome  moreover,  "if  no  one  could  interpret  the  vision,  how 
came  it  that  the  angel  interpreted  it  ?'  The  difficulty  in  Daniel's  mind 
seems  plainly  io  have  been,  that  his  astonishment  and  his  intense  interest 
in  the  things  disclosed,  urged  him  on,  very  naturally,  to  further  and  mi- 
nute inquiries  and  particulai-s ;  but  these  were  not  revealed  by  the  vision, 
and  were  not  designed  to  be. 

In  several  particulars  the  prophetic  vision  in  this  chapter  differs  from 
flioae  in  chap,  ii,  and  vii.  First  of  all,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  Babylonish 
monarchy,  such  as  we  find  in  2:  37,  38  and  7;  4.  Then,  secondly,  there  is 
a  somewhat  extended  view  of  the  second  or  Medo-Fersian  dynasty  and  its 
fall,  vs.  3 — 7.  Very  brief  and  summary  is  the  account  of  this  dynasty  in 
2:  39  and  7:  5 ;  and  its  fall  in  consequence  of  being  invaded  by  the  head  of 
the  third  dynasty,  is  not  at  all  noticed,'as  it  is  in  8:  5 — 7.     So  likewise,  in  the 
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third  place,  with  respect  to  the  third  dynasty.  It  is  summarily  touched  upon 
in  2:  39  and  7: 6  ;  but  a.  somewhut  dilated  aceount  is  given  in  8:  5—8.  Fourth- 
ly, the  manner  in  which  the  fourth  dynasty  arises,  id  given  neither  in  2: 40, 
nor  in  7:  7  seq.  But  in  8:  8,  the  manner  of  its  rise  is  given.  Fifthly,  while 
the  fourth  dynasty  is  characterized  in  2;  40 — 43,  merely  in  a  general  way, 
no  particular  nodee  is  taken  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  But  in  7:  7,  8,  19 — 
21,  23 — 26,  this  tyrant  and  persecutor  ia  particularly  described,  and  his  end 
foretold.  In  8:  8 — 14,  22 — 25,  there  is  still  greater  particularity  in  the  de- 
scription of  Antiochtis,  and  anew  limitation  of  the  whole  period,  during  which 
he  will  carry  on  bis  persecutions  and  voxadons.  In  fact,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Medo-Persian  dynasty  and  the  rise  of  Alexander's,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  almost  the  exclusive  subject  of  the  prophecy  before  us  is  Anti- 
ochus. 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  third  vision  differs  from  the  others  in  the  am- 
plitude of  its  descriptions  of  the  Syi-ian  tyrant,  and  in  making  him  alto- 
gether the  prominent  figure  in  the  picture. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  striking  circumstance,  that  the  visions  in  chap.  ii.  vii.  both 
close  with  an  extended  view  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  which  follows  the 
downfall  of  all  the  others,  while  in  chap.  viii.  it  is  wholly  omitted.  This  is 
the  more  worthy  of  note,  because  the  cireumstanljal  history  of  Antiochus, 
in  chap,  si.,  is  also  followed  by  u  development  of  a  Messianic  character. 
Such  a  departure  from  analogy,  in  the  vision  before  us,  would  seem  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  some  circumstances  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  The 
character  of  Antiochus  as  exhibited  in  chap.  ii.  vii.  xi.  (and  probably  in 
ix.),  is  remarkably  congruous  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  leave  no  good 
room  for  doubt,  that  the  same  individual  is  meant  in  all.  If  any  one  is  dis- 
posed to  object  against  the  interpretation  which  admits  the  repetition  of 
predictions  respecting  Antiochus,  and  ask ;  '  Of  what  use  could  so  many 
repetitions  of  the  same  thing  be  ?*  The  answer  is  easy.  Of  what  use  is 
the  repetition  of  predictions,  in  Isaiah,  respecting  Assyria,  Babylon,  Tyre, 
and  tie  like?  Of  what  use  is  the  frequent  repetition  of  Messianic  predic- 
tions? And  the  same  questions  may  be  put  respecting  the  representations 
of  other  prophets.  The  general  answer  I  should  give  would  be,  that  differ- 
ent exigencies  of  the  times  demanded  new  and  repeated  developments. 
The  same  thln^  are  never  simply  repeated.  The  subject  is  placed  in  new 
attitudes,  and  new  light  is  cast  upon  it.  Events  of  deep  interest  to  the 
civil  and  social,  or  to  the  religious  community,  will  sometimes  bear  repeti- 
tion to  serious  advantage.  We  must  confide  something,  moreover,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  prophets  In  regard  to  the  importance  of  jhis,  in  eases 
where  we  have,  and  can  now  have,  no  knowledge  of  minute  circumstances. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

[Some  fifteen  years  after  the  preceding  vision,  snbsr'qucnt  (o  the  dothronement  of 
Belshitzzar  and  the  full  of  the  Babylonish  dynasty,  and  during  the  Jirsi  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  the  Mede,  into  whose  hands  the  fallen  Babylonish  empire  came, 
Daniel,  in  hope  that  the  time  of  the  exile  of  his  countrymen  was  near  its  end,  betook 
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himself  after  long  coniinaeil  prayer  find  fasting,  to  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jeremifth  respeeling  the  cojilinuance  of  the  captivity.  There,  in  25:  !l,12, 
and  specialij  in  S9;  10.  he  found  seventy  jears  deflnitcly  named  as  the  period,  during 
which  the  exile  should  continue,  and  at  the  end  of  which  a  return  to  their  native 
land  would  be  allowed,  to  the  Hebrews;  Dan.  9;  1 — 3.  Most  fervently  did  he  poor 
forth  his  3upplicatt<m3  for  the  fiihtlmcnt  of  these  predictions.  But  even  this  he  ven- 
tured not  to  do,  nnti!  he  had  first  made  most  ample  and  humble  and  hearty  confes- 
sion of  his  own  sins,  and  of  the  sins  of  the  kings,  the  prinees,  and  the  people  of  the 
Jews  who  ha<l  disobeyed  the  prophets,  and  transgressed  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  re- 
belled against  the  Lord;  vs.  4— IS.  The  sequel,  vs.  16—19,  exhibits  in  a  most 
striting  manner,  the  fervency  with  which  he  wrestled  with  God  in  prayer,  for  his 
people,  the  holy  city,  and  the  temple. 

Such  prayers  as  this  holy  man  uttered,  are  always  heard  before  the  throne  of  God. 
Forthwith  Gabriel,  one  of  the  presence- anijel*,  is  sent  to  communicate  ivilh  Daniel, 
and  to  make  further  disclosures  to  him  respecting  the  Jewish  nation.  With  sneh 
haste  did  the  angel  come,  that  before  Daniel  had  done  speaking,  he  drew  near  and 
addressed  iiim,  and  lold  liim  the  ohject  of  his  mission;  vs.  20 — 22.  Even  at  tbe 
bagiuning  of  Djuiei's  suppliealion  a  message  went  forth,  and  the  angol  declares  that 
be  h.id  come  to  communicate  it,  because  Daiiiel  is  greatly  beloved.  He  exhorts  tlie 
prophet,  therefore,  to  give  attention  to  his  message,  and  to  consider  well  the  import 
of  he  propheUc  vision ;  v.  23. 

Seoent^  weeks  [of  years]  are  distinguished  or  abscinded  from  the  general  course  of 
time,  as  a  peculiar  period  which  must  be  passed  through,  before  the  new  and  glori- 
ous dispensation  of  the  IMissiah  will  introduce  the  expiation  of  sin,  and  reconciliation 
for  iniqnit; ;  brin^  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  eonUrm  what  the  prophets  have 
foretold  ;  and  consecrate  a  Holy  of  Holies  belonging  to  the  new  and  better  dispen- 
sation ;  V.  21.  These  sesentg  weeks  are  divided  into  three  different  periods,  each  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  specific  events  at  the  commencement  or  close,  or  else  hy  what 
takes  place  dnring  their  continuance.  Sioen  lasets  [of  year.i]  begin  with  a  mandate 
to  restore  and  build  np  Jernsalem,  and  end  with  the  appearance  of  an  Anointed 
One  who  is  a  Prince.  Dnring  three  score  and  two  weeks  [of  years],  the  dty  of  Je- 
rnsalem shall  he  rebuilt  and  prosper,  although  in  troublous  times ;  v.  25.  After  tliis 
period,  on  .A^ioinfed  0/ie  shall  be  cut  off;  in  conscquenee  of  which  the  Jewish  nation 
shall  he  destitute  of  a  lawful  and  proper  officer  of  this  class.  Moreover  the  people 
of  a  [foreign]  prince  shall  come,  and  lay  waste  the  city  and  the  sanctuary ;  but  he 
shall  come  to  his  end  with  overwhelming  destruction.  The  invasion  of  the  city  and 
sanctuary  will  occasion  resistance  on  the  part  of  tiie  Jews,  and  war  will  ensue ;  but 
onto  the  end  of  diat  war  the  desolations  which  it  will  occasion,  are  limited  by 
Heaven's  decree,  and  cannot  exceed  the  appointed  measare;  v.  aS.  The  invading 
foreign  prince  will  form  close  alliances  with  many  Jews,  for  one  week  [of  years] ; 
dnring  half  of  that  week  he  will  cause  sacrifice  hnd  oblation  at  JenisBlem  io  cease, 
an  idol  worthy  of  destruction  shall  he  erected  over  an  abominahlo  bii-d  [Jupiler's 
eagle],  and  unto  consummation,  even  that  which  is  decreed  sliall  then  lie  poured 
upon  him  whj  is  doomed  to  destruction.] 


The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  attentive  reader  of  this  chapter  as  an  ob- 
ject of  inquiry  is,  hnw  ihe  predictive  or  prophetic  pari  ofii  compares  tvifh  Ihe 
ether  prophecies  of  Daniel.     Those  who  find  in  it  mmpty  and  only  a  Messi- 
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anic  prediction,  ^ve  it  an  interpretation  -which  makes  it  entirely  discrepant 
from  III!  the  other  propheeiea  of  this  hook.  In  all  other  cases  where  the 
fifth  or  Messianic  kingdom  is  foretold,  there  are  preceding  dynasties  and 
events  also  predicted.  Only  one  vision  (that  in  chap,  vili,}  is  deslilute 
of  a  Messianic  part ;  and  only  one  (in  chap,  ii.)  is  destitute  of  a  more  or 
less  specific  description  of  the  Syrian  tyrant  and  persecutor.  As  this  last 
oppression  of  the  people  of  God,  vfhose  influences  and  whose  relentless  fury 
threatened  far  worse  consequences  to  the  Jews  and  to  their  religion,  than 
did  the  Babylonish  exile,  is  made  so  conspicuous  in  all  the  proper  visiooa 
of  Daniel  himself,  it  would  be  <it  lea^t  singular,  if  the  piopheiy  in  Dan  i\ 
should  pass  him  by  in  entire  siltnte  Indeed  the  lery  outset  ol  this  vision 
(v.  24)  seems  explicitly  to  declare,  that  its  design  is  to  describe  events 
which  will  happen  be/ore  the  introduction  of  that  peaceful  kingdom,  which 
b  to  reconcile  man  to  God,  propitiate  their  sins,  fulfil  (he  most  important 
part  of  all  prophecy,  and  consecrate  a  petpetual  lioh  of  holies  That 
Hveniy  weeks  are  appointed  or  hmited  to  pass  awaj  before  thia  will  take 
place,  seems  to  be  the  necessary  implication  of  v  24  These  weeks  are 
then  distiibnted  into  three  different  periods  and  have  a  relation  to  things 
somewhat  diverse  and  distinct  from  each  other  How  lan  we  suppose,  now, 
that  what  will  take  place  during  these  respective  periods,  is  passed  hy  ld 
silence?  Yet  the  exegesis  which  makes  the  whole  paragraph  exclusively 
Messianic,  makes  a  part  of  these  periods  iaprccede  and  a  part  ta/ollow  the 
commencement  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  This  seems  to  be  evidently 
against  the  tenor  of  the  prediction  before  us,  and  certainly  against  the 
tenor  of  the  book  in  general.  A  mixture  of  sorrow  and  joy,  of  trouble 
and  deliverance,  is  everywhere  else  to  be  found ;  why  should  they  be  ex- 
cluded here  ?  To  me  it  seems  very  clear  that  they  are  not,  but  that  the 
prediction  before  us  follows  the  analogy  of  the  others,  in  regard  to  the  mat- 

The  circumstance,  that  in  the  present  case  the  Messianic  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy precei/es,  makes  no  important  difference  as  lo  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  usual  order  in  the  prophets  is,  that  the  Messianic  part  of  a  prepheey 
comes  at  the  clo^e.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Isa.  ii.  is  a  notable 
example  of  a  contrary  usage.  So  in  the  present  case.  The  angel  an- 
nounces, that  the  expected  era  of  spiritual  deliverance  will  surely  come^ 
or.  In  other  words,  that  what  Daniel  had  already  predicted  more  than  once, 
would  not  fml  of  accomplishment.  But  these  'glad  tidings  of  great  joy' are 
mingled  vi'ith  information  that  fills  the  prophet  with  deep  solicitude. 

One  very  important  inquiry,  which  has  not  always  been  made,  presents 
itself  at  the  outset.  What  was  the  object  of  Daniel's  fasting  and  prayer  ? 
Was  it  to  obtain  information,  whether  the  seventy  years  predicted  hy  Jere- 
miah were  now  at  an  end  1  There  is  nothing  to  prove  this.  Ho  tells  us 
(v.  2),  that  he  underslowi  by  the  writings  of  Jeremiah,  that  seventy  years, 
and  only  so  many,  were  to  he  acctAnplished  or  completed,  in  order  lo  fill 
out  the  measnre  of  Babylonish  exile.  He  was  In  no  doubt,  then,  concern- 
ing this  point.  He  surely  could  be  in  none  as  to  the  Urminus  a  qiio  of  the 
exile ;  for  he  was  himself  one  of  its  first  victims.  Now  as  Babylon  was 
taken  by  the  Medo-Persian  army  in  538  B.  C.,  the  first  year  of  Darius  the 
king  would  be  either  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  or  the  former  part  of  5;i7, 
or  it  might  comprise  both ;  and  of  course  this   would  be   the  sixty-ninth 
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year  of  the  exile.  Probably  the  vision  was  near  the  close  of  this  year ;  for 
Daniel  appears  to  believe  that  deliverance  is  near  at  hand,  and  therefore 
prays  the  more  earnestly  for  it.  Vs.  16 — 19  fully  develop  his  wishes  and 
designs.  The  angel  is  not  sent  then  to  solve  hia  doubts  as  to  what  Jere- 
miah meant,  or  to  show  when  the  seventy  weeks  would  end.  He  comes  to  toin- 
ibrt  and  enlighten  the  solicitous  worshipper  of  God,  and  to  inform  him  what 
fiirther  troubles  await  tbe  Hebrew  nation,  before  their  great  and  final  de- 
liverer will  come.  Wieseler  (Die  70  Wochen,  s.  13),  lays  It  down  as  cer- 
tain, that  '  every  explanation  of  vs.  24 — 27  Is  erroneous,  which  does  not 
assign  to  them  a  disclosure  of  deliverance  from  the  then  present  misery  of 
the  Jewish  nation.'  But  whoever  will  carefully  peruse  vs.  16—19  must 
see,  that  Daniel  has  more  eoiicitude  about  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
desolations  of  Zion  and  the  sanctuary,  than  In  respect  to  tiie  mere  outward 
civil  and  social  condition  of  the  captive  Jews.  The  probability  surely  is, 
that  under  such  men  as  Daniel  and  his  compeers,  who  bore  an  active  part 
in  the  government  of  Babylonia,  they  had  been  treated  with  more  than  or- 
dinary lenity.  At  any  rate,  no  persecuting  fury  had  increased  the  mise- 
ries of  their  condition,  and  their  bondage  seems  to  have  been  quite  tolera- 
ble in  respect  to  their  outward  condition.  It  is  the  honor  of  God  and  the 
promotion  of  true  piety  and  religion,  for  which  Daniel  is  most  anxious ; 
and  V.  2i  contains  an  assurance,  that  in  dne  time  these  will  be  amply  pro- 
vided for.  The  remark  of  Wieseier  is  too  broad  and  indefinite,  unless,  like 
him,  we  limit  v.  24  to  a  mere  promise  of  return  from  exile  and  renewal  of 
religious  rites,  services,  and  privileges,  after  seventy  weeks  of  days,  i.  e. 
literal  weeks,  from  the  time  of  Daniel's  vision.  For  many  reasons  1  cannot 
accede  to  this  view.  The  leading  ones  are,  first,  that  on  such  a  ground  r. 
24  would  be  entirely  at  variance  with  vs.  25^27  in  the  mode  of  reckoning 
time,  since  the  triplex  division  of  time  in  the  latter  evidently  appears  to 
amount  to  the  seventy  weeks  of  v.  24.  Secondly,  the  language  of  v.  24  u 
too  general  and  too  significant  to  be  applied  to  the  mere  literal  return  from 
exile.  Well  has  Hoffman  (Weissag.  und  Erfiillung,  s.  298)  said :  '  One 
can  interpret  the  contents  [of  this  verse]  only  in  an  arbitrary  way,  who 
applies  it  merely  to  the  liberty  of  returning  which  Cyrus  gave  to  the  Jews, 
which  liberty  was  so  sparingly  used,  and  so  little  satisfied  anticipations.' 
Unquestionably  there  is  a  sense,  an  elevated  one  too,  in  which  the  angel's 
communication  allayed  the  burdensome  part  of  Daniel's  solicitude  about 
the  honor  of  God  and  the  Interesta  of  religion.  But  I  find  no  specific  lim- 
itation of  the  end  of  Jeremiah's  seventy  years.  None  surely  was  needed 
for  Daniel.  The  terminus  a  quo  was  fully  within  his  knowledge  ;  the  ter- 
minus ad  quern,  of  course  could  not  be  a  matter  of  doubt  to  him. 

Thisleads  me  to  say,  that  the  mode  of  interpreting  the  seventy  years  of  Jere- 
miah adopted  by  some,  who  teli  us  that  "  the  angel  was  sent  to  inform  him, 
that  so  many  literal  years  were  not  meant,  but  only  a  period  of  seventy  mystic 
year-weeks,"  agrees  very  ill  wilh  the  tenor  of  Ihe  book  throughout  How 
any  one  can  be  brought  to  believe,  that  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  are 
merely  a  new  exegesis  of  Jeremiah's  seventy  years,andnotthedesignalion  of  a 
new  period  comprising  new  events,  I  am  not  able  !o  see.  Not  a  word  about 
the  Babylonish  exile  is  contained  in  vs.  24-~27.  How  could  this  be,  if  the 
new  designation  of  the  seventy  weeks  comprised  in  part  that  exile,  and  merely 
extended  the  period  beyond  the  limits  which  Daniel   had   attached  to  it? 
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It  would  seem  that  the  angel  must,  in  such  a  case,  have  been  as  uncertain 
about  the  distance  of  the  terminus  ad  quem,  as  those  interpreters  auppoae 
Daniel  to  bave  been. 

That  Daniel  should  feel  solicitude  about  the  posture  of  affairs,  at  the 
lime  of  the  vieion  now  under  consideration,  was  quite  natural.  The  time 
for  the  exile  to  come  to  an  end  was  very  near.  Tlie  Babylonish  monar- 
chy, which  held  the  Hebrews  in  bondage,  bad  been  destroyed.  A  new 
dynasty  had  arisen,  viz.  that  of  Darius  the  Mede.  Although  not  disposed 
to  persecute  and  oppress  the  Jews,  he  appeared  at  least  to  be  indifferent 
to  their  sufferings  and  wrongs.  No  movement  was  made  to  relieve  them. 
They  were  doubtless,  in  view  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  expecting  relief. 
What  could  be  more  natural,  than  for  Daniel  to  ask  with  earnest  importu- 
nity that  this  relief  might  come,  for  the  honor  of  God  and  of  religion  ? 
This  was  a  strong  plea ;  and  la  the  mouth  of  such  a  man  we  might  expect 
it  would  be  regarded  (as  it  was)  with  great  favor. 

The  predictions  in  vs.  24 — 27  cannot  be  considered,  in  any  sense,  as  an 
exegesis  of  Jeremiah.  Nqr  is  the  communication  made  entirely  a  new  dis- 
closure. That  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  to  commence,  after  the  four 
great  empires  had  ceased,  was  not  new.  Chap.  ii.  vit.  fully  exhibit  this. 
That  Antiochus  would  oppress  and  persecute,  was  not  new.  That  he  would 
cause  the  sacrifices  and  oblation  to  cease  for  three  and  a  half  years,  wjts 
not  new,  for  7:  25  discloses  this.  That  his  course  of  oppression  in  respect 
to  the  Jews,  should  continue  about  one  meek  (of  years),  was  not  new;  for 
8:  14  substantially  discloses  this.  That  the  tyrant  should  at  last  suddenly 
and  fearfully  perish  was  not  new  ;  for  8:  25  fully  reveals  this.  But  that 
the  peculiarly  oppressive  trials  and  troubles  of  the  Jews,  before  the  coming 
of  the  Mesaiab,shouldbeendedafteraperlod  of  seventy  weeks  of  years  from 
the  beginning  or  end  of  the  Babylonish  exile,  was  a  fact  not  before  revealed. 
That  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the  new  Jewish  Commonwealth,  and 
the  rebuilding  of  its  metrapolis,  should  be  all  along  attended  with  "  troublous 
times,"  and  yet  go  forward  —  was  a  fact  not  before  disclosed.  That  the 
Lord's  anninled  —  the  lawful  high  priest  —  should  be  cut  off  by  violenee, 
and  have  no  proper  successor,  was  a  new  fact.  All  this  was  deeply  inter- 
esting to  Daniel  and  to  the  Jems.  Forewarned,  forearmed.  Return  from 
the  exile  was  speedy  and  certain  ;  but  the  hopes  of  contjnued  peace  and 
prosperity  immediately  afYer  this  must  not  be  indulged.  The  Lord  had 
many  trials  other  than  the  present  in  store  for  his  people,  before  the  great 
Deliverer  would  come.  But  it  is  not  all  of  them,  that  the  prophet  is  now 
commissioned  to  disclose  and  to  dwell  upon.  Only  such  times  as  might  be 
compared  with  past  events,  the  laying  waste  of  the  temple  and  holy  city, 
the  deslTuclion  of  lai^o  numbers  of  the  people,  cessation  of  religious 
rites  and  civil  privileges,  the  profanation  of  the  sanctuary  by  heathen 
rites,  —  such  events,  and  such  only,  are  prophetically  disclosed.  The  com- 
munication of  the  angel  to  Daniel,  apparently  amounts  to  the  following 
declaratious :  '  Thy  people  have  suffered  one  exile  and  all  its  mournful 
consequences.  Other  like  events,  differing  indeed  as  to  manner  and  time, 
but  even  more  trying,  more  dangerous  to  the  good,  and  more  disgraceful 
and  fatal  to  the  wicked,  are  still  before  the  Jews.  A  portion  of  the  seventt/ 
weeks  will  bring  them  through  this  fiery  ordeal ;  and  after  this,  until  the 
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great  Deliverer  aliall  come,  they  shall  only  experience  the  ordinary  trials 
of  a  nation  in  ciruumstances  like  to  theirs.' 

It  is  on  some  such  ground,  I  apprehend,  that  we  are  to  account  for  the 
feet,  that  all  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  developing  what  is  to  precede  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  end  with  (he  life  and  actions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Other  subsequent  enemies  did  indeed  maltreat  the  Jews ;  but  none  of 
them  attained  to  that  consumma^on  of  wickedness  and  cruelty  which  were 
exhibited  by  him.    They  are  not,  therefore,  made  conspicuous  in  prophecy. 

Should  any  one  feel  disposed  (o  object,  here,  that  there  is  somewhat 
of  the  arhilrary  in  these  suggestions,  I  would  appeal  at  once  to  the  books 
of  other  prophets,  yea  to  the  whole  body  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  and  ask : 
Whether  they  have  not  respect  to  particular  events  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance, or,  in  other  words,  whether  they  are  merely  a  regular  series  of  his- 
toric  aiaiah  f  If  not,  then  events,  such  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  are  the 
appropriate  subjectB  of  prophecy.  What  more  can  be  awd  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  or  what  more  need  we  say,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  view  just 
taken? 

To  those  who  know  the  course  which  a  portion  of  recent  criticism  has 
taken,  in  order  to  show  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  written  after  the  death 
of  Anljocbus  Epiphanfes,  no  apology  need  be  made  for  these  remarks.  It  is 
a,  common  allegalion  among  critics  of  the  so-called  iiherai  class,  that  the 
book  of  Daniel  was  written  post  evenlam  ;  and  that  the  writer  was  not  con- 
fident enough  in  his  own  prophetic  powers,  to  venture  anything  beyond 
what  history  already  gave  him,  excepting  that,  in  common  with  all  the 
Jews,  he  was  full  of  ardent  expectations  in  regard  to  the  Messianic  king- 
dom. Hence,  as  they  conclude,  he  stops  short  with  Antiochus,  and  ex- 
presses his  confident  belief,  that  immediately  after  his  death  the  Messianic 
kingdom  would  be  established. 

On  the  full  discussion  of  this  topic  I  shall  not  now  enter,  but,  leaving  it 
for  another  occasion,  meiely  remark  at  present,  that  the  writer  must  have 
been  a  man  of  great  peculiarities,  to  declare  himself  so  confidently  about 
the  Messianic  reign  as  immediately  following  the  death  of  Antiochus,  if  he 
himself  lived  at  that  very  period,  and  saw  no  certain  tokens  that  such  a 
reign  had  commenced,  or  was  indeed  about  to  commence.  Ho  appeals  to 
no  such  tokens  ;  he  gives  no  hint  respecting  them.  What  moreover  was 
to  become  of  the  credit  of  his  book,  in  case  of  a  failure  ?  Then  as  to  all 
his  prophecies  ending  with  Antiochus,  (the  Messianic  kingdom  only  ex- 
CeptedJ,  I  would  hope  that  the  remarks  already  made  above,  suggest  some 
Other  more  satisfactory  reason  for  the  prophet's  course,  than  that  of  his 
ignorance  of  the  future.  Eevelation  of  events  is  made  for  special  purposes, 
and  to  answer  specijic  ends.  It  is  not  annals;  it  consists  not  of  year-books 
and  historical  registers.  The  most  hazardous  period  of  the  Jewish  naljon, 
down  to  its  ruin  by  Titus,  was  that  of  Antiochus.  It  was  the  most  trying 
to  the  good,  and  seemingly  the  most  auspicious  to  the  bad.  It  was  tie 
only  period  in  which  the  sanctuary  of  God  was  daily  polluted,  for  some 
years,  by  heathen  rites  and  sacrifices.  Should  not  such  a  period  be  desig- 
nated, and  the  people  of  God  forewarned  ?  Daniel  and  the  angel-inter- 
prcter  seem  to  have  so  thought  and  decided.  Might  not  prediction  re- 
specting the  outward  condition  of  the  Jews  before  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah, stop  with  events  belonging  t«  such  a  period,  and  omit  the  ordinary 
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events  ttat  followed  ?  So  tiave  other  propbeta  done,  in  respect  to  other 
countries  than  that  of  Judea ;  and  ao,  respecting  the  ilebrewa ;  why  should 
©aniel  only  be  exce[ited  from  ordinary  usage  ? 


(1)  In  the  lii'st  year  of  Darina,  tlie  son  of  Ahaauei'us,  of  the  seed  of  the  Meiles, 
who  was  made  king  over  ihe  kin;rdom  of  the  Chuldces, 

In  respect  to  Darius,  see  under  6:  1.  —  laiiiirns*  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  <ipeouhtion  and  renurk,  see  Leagerke  Comm  s  219  f.  231  f. 
The  cutieitorm  inscriptions  oi  Persia,  latelj  deciphered,  seem  to  have 
pill  Ihe  mailer  neaily  at  rest.  The  name  is  lound  in  them,  written 
KlisJJtershe  or  Ehshieishe,  the  root  of  which  seems  to  be  Ijie  Persian 
sLwj-i-uj  (skers/ia),  hon  The  word  therefore  ii  a  nieie  appeUative,  and 
might  be  common  lo  many  distinguished  persona.  Piobably  Astyages, 
the  Median  king,  is  here  designated,  —  "^"^Tl  i  w«s  mode  king  ;  Schleyer 
(Wurdigung  der  Einwiirfe,  etc.,  s.  185  seq.)  alleges,  that  this  word  favors 
ihe  idea  which  he  defends,  viz.  that  Darius  was  merely  viceroy  of  Baby- 
lon. He  further  seeks  to  confirm  this  by  6:  1,  uriK^o  ^?i?i  received  the 
kingdom;  which  shows,  as  he  alleges,  the  dependence  of  Darius  on  a 
superior.  So  also  we  may  say ;  but  who  is  that  superior  ?  Had  it  been 
merely  another  and  higher  king,  would  he  not  have  been  named?  But 
there  is  One  who  seta  kings  upon  their  thrones,  and  casta  them  down,  at 
his  pleasure,  whom  Daniel  doubtless  regarded,  in  tliis  ease,  as  the  dis- 
penser of  office  and  of  kingdoms.  Even  Lengerke  concedes  this,  in  Ihe 
present  case.  If  any  one  insists  on  it,  however,  I  should  not  object  to 
tlie  exposition,  which  supposes  Daniel  to  have  the  doings  of  Cyrus  in 
view,  who  was  tlie  real  conqueror  of  Babylon,  and  who,  as  Xenophon 
relates,  took  great  care  to  provide  for  the  regal  claims  of  Darius. 

(2)  In  the  Hi-st  year  of  his  reign,  I  Daniel  undetstooil  by  the  Scriptures  the  num- 
ber of  years;  that  llie  word  of  the  Lord  was  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  to  complete 
eeventy  years  in  respect  to  the  desolaljons  of  Jeruaalem. 

The  jirst  year,  etc.,  corresponds  to  538 — 7  B.  C.  —  D^'iBBa  is  said,  by 
Lengerke  and  others,  necessarily  lo  mean  a  corpus  Scriptiirarwm,  1.  e.  a 
public  collection  of  the  sacred  books  as  already  made  and  completed ;  and 
of  course  completed  before  the  book  of  Daniel  was  written.  But  would  a 
pseudo-Daniei  thus  betray  himself,  by  a  statement  that  savored  of  so  lale  a 
period,  as  that  after  the  canon  was  closed  ?  Others  represent  the  word  as 
meaning  a  private  collection  of  sacred  books ;  others,  as  designating  a  cor- 
pus propketiciwu  None  of  these  conjectures  are  necessary;  and  none  of 
them  are  well-grounded.  In  Jer.  25:  13,  the  prophet  names  bis  written 
prophecy  respecting  the  seventy  years,  T\Vn  lESn.    A  second  prediction, 
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sent  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  respecting  tlie  seventy  years,  he  also  names 
i^.&n ,  29:  1.  Two  Sephers,  I  suppose,  may  be  called  Bi'iBBn ;  and  this  is 
just  what  Daniel  has  called  them,  in  view  of  their  contents  respecting  the 
seventy  years.  To  draw  an  argument  from  such  a  passage,  and  spread 
it  out  over  more  than  a  page,  as  Lengerke  has  done,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  written  afier  the  canon  was  closed,  is  some- 
thing quite  aside  from  either  good  logic  or  fair  criticism.  I  take  tiie  3 
in  D"i"!BS2  to  designate,  as  often  elsewhere,  instrumentality.  By  perusing 
these  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Daniel  attained  to  a  definite  knowledge 
respecting  the  period  of  the  exile.  A  perusal  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
part  of  Daniel  at  this  period,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose ;  but  only  an 
attentive  reperusal.  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  D''"iD83  olg'ect  after  the 
Terb  ■'PlJia ;  and  of  course  unnecessary  to  translate  this  last  word  by 
sought  understanding  in  the  writings,  etc,  as  Lengerke  does,  and  then 
take  tbe  following  words  as  being  mere  explanatory  apposition.  The 
more  simple  method  of  exegesis,  seems  to  be  that  which  I  have  adopted 
above.  —  i3i  fiih  iiatt  I  regard  as  coordinate  with  i5i  Ieoq  ,  and  designed 
to  explain  it:  'I  understood  the  number  ...  [I  understood]  that  the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet  to  complete  seventy 
years,  etc.'  This  last  clause  shows  the  amount  of  the  number.  —  Seventy 
years  is  object  to  the  verb  mkbcV .  The  form  of  this  verb  is  like  those 
of  tVs;  as  is  often  the  case  with  verbs  kV,  §  7i.  Notes,  VI.  c.  —  nia-ini 
for  or  in  respect  to  the  desolations.  These  need  not  be  limited  to  the 
final  destruction  only  of  Jerusalem,  under  Zedekiah,  in  588  B.  C,  but  to 
all  the  spoiling,  plunder,  and  carrying  into  exile,  which  had  taken  place 
since  the  city  was  firat  captured  hy  Nebuchadnezzar.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer,  than  that  Daniel  himself  reckons  in  this  way ;  otherwise  he 
could  not  make  out  a  completion,  or  very  nearly  a  completion,  of  the 
seventy  years  in  question. 


Because  Daniel  saw,  as  yet,  no  approaching  signs  of  liberty  for  his 
people  to  return  from  their  exile  to  Judea,  he  betook  himself  to  earnest 
supplication,  that  God  would  speed  this  event —  I  set  myfaee  to  or  toward 
the  Lord  God,  viz.  toward  Jerusalem  where  God  was  supposed  pecu- 
liarly to  dwell;  see  G;  10,  where  the  same  posture. in  prayer  is  more 
explicitly  stated.  This  was  probably  the  common  posture  of  the  Jews 
when  abroad,  and  not  improbably  of  those  at  home.  —  tilM^xfi ,  the  God, 
i,  e.  the  only  living  and  true  God.  —  SJi^si ,  to  seek  earnestly  or  carefully 
must  signify  here  not  to  look  aftei;  to  seek  up,  (which  would  make  no 
tolerable  sense),  but  to  betake  one's  self  to,  to  engage  in.  —  TkWi  means 
22' 
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prayer  in  its  generic  sense;  BiJOTn  signifies  supplication  for  mercy  at 
favor.  This  was  done  with  the  usual  accompaniments  during  such  spe- 
cial seasons  of  devotional  exercises,  viz.  with  fasting,  while  the  person 
was  clothed  vyitk  sackcloth,  and  his  head  besprinkled  with  ashes  ;  Job  2: 
12.     All  these  were  the  outward  signs  of  internal  humiliation  and  peni- 

(4)  And  I  poured  out  supplication  ta  Jehovah  mj  Goil.  and  made  confession,  and 
B^d:  Ah!  Lord,  the  great  and  dreadful  God,  who  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  to 
those  thai  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments ! 

The  frequent  repetition  here  of  the  prolonged  form  (with  n  -  appended), 
seems  to  depend  on  the  Vau  prelixed  (§  126. 1.  e),  which  often  admits  it 
in  oases  where  the  meaning  is  neither  hortative,  nor  expressive  of  will 
or  determination  (§  126.  1.  c).  Here  is  simply  narrad'on.  —  rTn^Psjta, 
Hithp.  of  nn;,  §  68.  2.  e.  g.  —  In  rnaki,  Ist  pers.  Imperf.,  the  n  of  the 
stem  is  dropped,  §  67.  2.  — ssx  (read  ilri-na),  compounded  of  Fis  cA, 
alas,  and  k3  =^  Ibeseech  thee.  It  is  a  common  exclamation  of  a  suppli- 
ant deeply  affected.  —  ijnx  =  nin;,  and  pointed  \  in  distinction  from 
the  common  plur.  with  suff.  ■'nx .  —  ixn ,  emphatic.  —  Great  and  dread- 
ful, great  in  the  displays  of  his  power,  and  dreadful  in  punishing  impeni- 
tent offenders,  e,  g.  such  as  the  Jewish  nation  had  heen.  While  this 
thought  naturally  oceura  first  to  Daniel's  mind,  because  of  the  then  exist- 
ing state  of  the  Hebrews,  yel,  as  he  is  pleading  for  mercy,  he  does  not 
forget  another  conspicuous  part  of  the  diiine  cliaraiter,  uho  ke^elh  the 
covenant  and  the  mercy  The  word  metcy  I  take  to  be  here  exegetical 
of  covenant,  for  it  pomts  out  what  particular  part  of  the  divine  n"'T3 
(ordinance)  the  speaker  means,  viz  that  partnhich  contains  promises 
of  kindness  or  mercy  to  the  penitent  and  obedient  —The  commencing 
address  of  the  prayer  i=  in  the  Vocatii  e  and  second  person,  and  so  is  is"! , 
but  ^13^  is  in  the  third  person,  as  are  also  the  suffixes  which  follow ;  see 
§  134.  3.  Note  3,  as  (o  change  of  persons. 

(5)  Wq  have  sinned,  we  have  done  perversely,  wi 
rebelleii,  and  have  lumed  hack  from  thy  comniandi 

"liDi,  Inf.  abs.  nsed  for  the  definite  verb  «"1D ,  stem  "CiC  For  this  use 
of  the  Inf.  ahsi,  see  §  128.  4,  b.  More  literally  the  Inf.  here  might  be 
translated :  (Aere  has  heen  a  turning  back.  The  climactic  construction  of 
the  sentence  is  palpable.  To  turn  back  from  obedience  to  the  divine 
statutes,  in  the  frame  of  mind  which  belongs  to  rebels,  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  wickedness,  and  so  Daniel  rightly  coniiders  it.  The  variety  of 
verbs  employed  here,  indicates  the  design  of  the  speaker  to  confess  all 
sin  of  every  kind  in  its  full  extent 
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(6)  And  we  have  not  liearkcneil  to  thy  servaiitB,  (he  prophets,  who  spate  in  itj 
name  to  our  kings,  out  princes,  and  our  fathers,  and  lo  nil  the  people  of  the  land. 

Prophets,  speaking  in  the  name,  i.  e.  by  the  authority,  of  God  are 
often  and  familiarly  called  his  iervantSi  aa  here,  — The  preposition  Vn  is 
omitted  before  the  second  and  third  of  the  nouns  which  it  virtually  gov- 
erns, §  151.  4.  This  is  a  freq  ent  o-ige  The  we  of  the  first  clause 
(comprised  in  i33oia)  is  expla  nel  hotl  by  the  second  and  third  clauses. 
The  second  particularizes  vir  ous  d  st  guished  classes  of  the  people; 
the  third  comprises  all  the  remander  'psn,with  the  article  here, 
means  of  course  owr  land,  v  z  Palest  ne 

(7)  To  thee,  O  Lord,  belongeth  righteousness,  but  to  us  shame  of  face,  as  at  the 
present  time,  to  each  ui^ii  of  Judah  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  all 
Israel,  who  arc  near  and  who  are  afar  otf.  In  nil  the  countries  whither  thou  hast 
driven  them,  on  aecount  of  their  offtiices  whith  they  have  comnittcil  against  thee. 

B^^ssn  n^3  means  such  a  sense  of  shame  as  makes  the  countenance  to 
hhisk.  —  n»(i  ni*3  designates  the  then  jiresent  time,  ^he  whole  phrase, 
Lengerke  says,  is  borrowedimm  Ezra  9:  7.  But  suppose  I  should  insist 
on  reversing  the  order?  There  are  many  reasons  for  so  doing;  but  to 
suspect  hoTTomng  or  lending,  in  a  case  so  simple  and  obvious  as  this, 
looks  like  grasping  at  trifles  to  accomplish  some  favorite  end.  —  ly'Si,, 
being  generic,  might  be  translated  to  the  men.  Here,  the  i  prefix  is 
thrice  repeated ;  which  is  done  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  —  Who  are  near 
etc.,  participles  with  the  article  used  as  a  relative  pronoun,  §  109,  2.  a.  — 
Da  . .  .  "iifiK ,  where,  whither.  This  whole  clause  is  added  so  aa  to  com- 
prise all  the  Jews  afar  off  and  near,  as  well  as  those  in  Babylonia. — 
U1  BbStta,  lit.  on  account  of  the  perfidy  which  they  have  perfidiously  com- 
mitted in  respect  to  thee.  1  have  virtually  retained  the  sense,  in  the  trans- 
lation above,  but  have  conformed  the  mode  of  expression  to  our  usual 
English  idiom. 

(Sj  0  Lord,  to  us  bc!ongcth  shame  of  face  —  to  oar  kings,  to  our  princes,  and  to 
our  fathers,  because  we  have  sinned  Hgainst  lliee. 

A  virtual  repetition  of  vs.  5,  6.  But  here  the  prefix  )>,  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis,  stands  before  the  words  designating  each  of  the  classes ; 
which  differs  from  the  usage  in  v.  6,     For  lax  iecause,  see  §  152.  II.  c. 

(9)  To  the  Lord  our  God  beloQgcth  compassion  and  pardon  ;  for  we  have  sinned 

The  article  stands  before  nHniBni  D'^an-in  as  abstracts,  §  107.  3, 
Note  1.  c.     The  plur.  form  of  these  nouns  denotes  intensity  in  the  mani- 
),  or  the  continued  and  extended  exercise  of  these  qualities  or 
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attributes;  p.  201,  Kem.  at  the  bottom.  The  article  before  tbe  nouns 
may  also  be  accounted  for,  if  one  prefers  this  solution,  on  the  ground 
of  designating  the  things  signified  as  belonging  to  God  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  i.  e.  on  the  ground  of  emphasis. 

(10)  And  we  have  not  hearltened  to  the  voice  of  Jehovah  onr  Goi,  to  walk 
according  to  his  taws,  which  he  has  placed  tictbie  us  by  his  servants  the  prophetB. 

To  walk,  according  to  the  usual  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  means,  to  demean 
on^s  self  or  to  act  thus  and  so. — Zaws  has  here  its  generic  meaning,  viz. 
instntdions  of  every  kind.  —  Placed  before  its,  here  includes  the  idea  of 
being  reduced  to  writing,  so  that  the  laws  may  be  possessed  and  read. 

(11)  And  all  Israel  liave  transgressed  thy  law,  and  tnrned  back  so  as  not  to 
hearken  to  thy  voice ;  and  thon  hast  poured  upon  ns  the  curse,  oven  the  oalh,  wliich 
is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  because  we  have  sinned  against 

In  respect  to  lipi ,  see  on  v.  5.  —  For  the  curse  and  the  oath,  see  Lev. 
26:  14—43.  Deiit.  28:  15—19.  29:  19.-— TiPni,  2  pera.  Impert".  of 
tirj,  withVav  coiitinuative,  §  486.  2.  — ibjsuff.  of  the  Sd  pers.,  although 
the  preceding  address  is  in  the  2d  pers. ;  see  on  v.  4. 

(12)  And  he  has  established  his  words  which  he  spake  concerning  us,  and  con- 
cerning our  judges  who  judged  ns,  that  he  would  bring  great  evil  upon  us,  so  that 
there  hath  not  happened  under  the  whole  heaven,  the  like  lo  what  hath  taken  place 
in  Jerusalem. 

Q■^^^,  Hiph.  with  retracted  accent,  §  71.  3,  and  Note  7.  —  The  DEto  of 
the  Hebrews  designates  every  kind  of  magistrate.  —  nrbi;5,  Niph.,  been 
done,  happened,  took  place.  The  meaning  is:  'been  brought  about  by 
thy  providence.' 

(13)  According  to  what  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  all  (his  evil  has  comeapon 
us;  and  yet  we  have  not  besought  Jehovah  otir  God  to  turn  [as]  from  our  iniquities, 
and  lo  make  [ua]  wise  by  thy  truth, 

PS  before  the  Nom.  case,  (see  §  116,  Note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page), 
unusual,  but  not  without  precedent.  The  i  in  vb\  =  and  yet,  for  this 
particle  often  connects  clauses  which  in  some  respects  are  contrasted, 
g  152.  B.  b.  —  nVn  lit.  means,  lo  address  any  one  smoothly,  gently,  or 
persuasively,  and  so  to  supplicate  in  the  way  of  softening  displeasure. — 
2'o  turn  us,  etc.,  means  here  not  so  much  the  pardon  of  sin,  as  grace  lo 
repent  and  reform.  To  make  us  wise  by  thy  truth,  i.  e.  wise  in  the  moral 
sense,  wise  lo  avoid  evil  and  to  do  good.  In  both  cases  us  is  omitted  in 
the  original,  but  is  readily  supplied  by  the  reader,  —  ^n^iita,  suff.  in  the 
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second  person,  referring  fo  niir:  in  the  third ;  see  the  reverse  of  this  in 
V.  4  above ;  §  134.  3.  Note  s'. 

(14)  And  so  Jehovah  halb  walched  over  the  evil,  and  hvoiight  it  upon  us;  for 
righteous  is  Jehoi^Bh  onr  God  in  respect  (o  all  his  doings  which  he  hath  done,  for  we 
bavo  not  hearkened  to  his  voice. 

'^pti'^) ,  the  "1  consecutive,  in  such  cases  as  this,  connects  with  itself  the 
usual  sense  of  the  conjunction  ;  and  frequently  this  conjunction  has  the 
meaning  and  yet,  and  so,  therefore. —  iVatched  over  the  evil,  i.  e.  kept  it 
watchfully  in  store,  that  he  miglit  employ  it  in  punishing,  when  we  had 
deserved  it.  In  all  this  God  h  pi^xyasf;  for  to  punish  i!l-desert  is 
justice.  —  Which  he  hatk  done  is  purely  a  Hebrew  mode  of  expression, 
and  the  like  is  very  common  in  Hebrew.  In  our  own  language  it  is  here 
a  superfluity  after  the  word  doings.  —  The  last  clause  might  be  rendered ; 
and  vie  did  not  hearken,  efo.  I  have  translated  1 ,  however,  as  marking  a 
kind  of  causal  clause,  see  §  152.  B.  c. 

(15|  And  now,  0  Lord  our  God,  who  hast  brought  thy  people  from  the  land  of 
Egypt  by  a  mighty  hand,  and  hast  mnde  for  thyself  a  name,  as  at  the  present  time, 
we  have  sinned,  we  have  done  wickedly. 

Here  commences  the  stcpplication  of  the  speaker ;  at  least,  this  address 
is  preparatory  to  it.  The  argument  stands  thus :  '  0  God,  who  in  times 
past  hast  wrought  wonderful  deliverances  for  thy  people,  and  thereby 
acquired  a  glorious  name  —  repeat  thy  wondrous  doings,  and  add  tu  the 
glory  which  thou  hast  already  acquired  I  As  thou  didst  bring  us  out  of 
exile  in  Egypt,  so  also  bring  us  out  of  exile  in  Babylon.'  —  A  name,  as  at 
the  present  time,  i.  e.  such  a  name,  glory,  honor,  as  is  attributed  to  thee 
even  now.  —  We  have  sinned  etc.,  the  deep  sensation  of  penitence  forces 
from  the  speaker  the  repetition  of  confession. 

(16)  O  Lord,  according  to  all  chy  kindness  let  thine  anger  and  thine  indignation 
be  turned  away  now  from  (hy  city  Jerusalem,  Iby  holy  mounlain.  for,  on  account  of 
onr  sins  and  the  iniquities  of  our  fathers,  Jerusalem  and  thy  people  have  become  a 
reproach  to  all  arouud  us. 

^ir'p'is  is  here  used  in  the  sense  o^  favor,  Hndness,  henignity,  as  it 
oflen  is  when  the  plur.  is  employed  (as  here),  which  designates  repeated 
acts  of  henigrdty,  and  is  intensive.  —  N| ,  a  sign  of  the  optative,  §  125. 3.  S, 
— ^'^■'JJ  I'^i  lit.  mountain  of  thy  holiness  =  thy  holy  mounlain,  §  104.  1, 
—  Daniel  confesses  the  sins  of  the  fathers  which  occasioned  their  exile, 
and  the  sins  of  the  generation  then  living  which  continued  that  exile. 
The  central  point  of  his  solicitude  is  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  mountain, 
i.  e.  the  honor  of  God  and  religion,  —  Smooch  to  those  arowid  us,  the 
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preposition  in  the  last  woi-d  takes  the  form  of  a  const,  plui 


(17)  And  now,  O  our  God,  hearken  lo  the  prayer  of  thy  servant  and  to  his  Enp- 
plicalioiis,  and  lot  thy  fcce  shine  apon  thy  sanctuary  which  is  desolate,  for  ihe  Lord's 

Of  thy  servant,  i.  e.  of  the  speaker,  who  mentions  himself  in  the  usual 
humble  manner  of  i!ie  Hebrews,  when  one  addressed  a  superior. — ixn, 
cause  to  shine,  i.  e,  to  be  bright,  cheerful,  (o  appear  pleased,  Ihe  reverse 
of  frowning  or  looking  dark.  —  Q^iErt,  Pari,  inlrans.  and  passive,  (aa 
usual  with  Ihis  form),  the  n  being  a  relative  demonstrative,  §  109,  2.  a. 
—  ■'31X  1??^ ,  third  person  iasieaj  of  the  second ;  and  so  oftentimes,  when 
God  ia  spoken  of 

(IS)  Incline  thine  ear,  0  my  God,  and  hoar;  open  thine  eyes  and  see  our  desola- 
tions and  the  ciry  on  which  thy  numa  Is  called;  for  not  on  account  of  our  righteous- 
nesses do  we  lay  our  supplications  before  tliee,  but  on  account  of  thy  great  mercy. 

finpB ,  (so  the  Kethibh  should  he  poinled),  is  belter  than  the  marginal 
npB,  because  it  is  an  intensive  form,  §  48.  5.  —  ti-^iis  .  .  .  ids,  uport 
which,  §  121.  1.  —  D^b''Qia,  lit.  lei  fall,  corresponding  well  with  our  word 
Ic^,  which  means  to  put  down  or  place  before,  sicra  5=53 .  —  Daniel  has 
no  hope,  when  he  looks  to  the  just  deserts  of  his  people,  but  only  in  the 
mercy  of  God. 

(19)  O  Lord  hear;  0  Lord  forgive;  0  Lord  listen  and  do,  delay  not  for  thine 
own  sake,  0  my  Gort,  for  thy  name  is  called  upon  tJiy  city  and  upon  thy  people. 

Tvas,  do,  viz.  that  which  I  request.  The  like  often  in  this  book,  as  lo 
Tim .  —  inxp  ^K .  opt.,  see  p.  268.  par.  S.  —  For  thine  ovm  sake  is  ex- 
plained by  what  follows.  Aa  common  parlance  made  use  of  the  phrases 
city  of  God,  and  people  of  God,  so  the  honor  of  God  is  urged  by  Daniel 
as  a  reason  why  God  should  regard  the  Hebrew  nation  with  special 
kindness. 

(SO)  And  while  I  was  speaking,  and  interceding,  and  confessing  my  sin  and  the 
sin  of  my  people  Israel,  and  laying  my  supplication  before  Jehovah  my  God,  in  be- 
half of  the  holy  mountain  of  my  God;  (21)  even  while  I  was  speaking  in  prayer, 
ihen  the  man  Gabriel,  whom  I  had  before  seen  in  the  -vision,  having  been  hastened 
in  B  swift  course,  approached  me  about  the  time  of  the  evening  oblaiion. 

ll:''^t!^,  the  man,  viz.  the  one  whom  I  had  before  seen  in  vision,  as  the 
sequel  declares.  The  reference  is  to  what  has  been  related  in  8:  15. — 
iiintia,  lit.  in  ike  beginning;  but  often  Ihe  phrase  means  simply  before, 
aforetime.  I  have  here  translated  it  simply  by  before.  The  reference  is 
to  8:  15.  — ^313  qyo  is  rendered  by  Mlehaelis,  Dathe,  Doderlein,  Ges., 
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Eo'scnm.,  al.,  wearipd  hj  swift  jilght ;  a  strange  idea  to  be  associated  with 
Gabriel,  i.  e.  powerful  man  of  God.  We  read  of  angels  "  swift  Co  do  the 
will"  of  God,  but  not  of  their  being  wearied  by  their  swiftness.  It  is 
incongruous.  Both  words  are  evidently  of  the  same  root,  and  of  kin- 
dred meaning,  i.  e.  both  come  from  S]S; .  ^y^  ™  ^i-to  ,  Part.  Hoph., 
means  hastened,  caused  to  make  haste.  T^^^Z  ia  the  noun  with  a  prep.,  and 
means  swift  course  or  haste  We  might  well  translate :  being  hastened 
svnftlff.  Our  English  translators  derived  the  word  r^a  from  qis  to  fi^, 
and  have  rendered  the  phrase  accordingly.  But  C]?-*  means  simply  to 
hasten,  in  its  primary  sense,  and  mdicatea  nothing  of  the  manner  in 
which  swiftness  is  efTected  How  long  Daniel  was  making  supplication, 
and  of  course  how  long  Gabriel  wis  in  actually  coming  to  him,  we  know 
not  Daniel's  recorded  prayer  is,  in  ail  probability,  only  a  specimen  or 
summary  of  what  he  uttered  on  the  occasion  which  called  it  forth.  —  sia , 
Part,  witb  a  praeterde  meaning,  §  131.  1.  and  2.  c. 

(22)  And  he  made  explamtion  and  talked  with  me,  and  said;  O  Daniel,  I  have 

come  forili  to  teach  thee  understanding 

The  first  "jaj]  is  a  summary  ot  what  the  angel  did,  on  this  occasion.  — ■ 
He  talked  with  me  indicates  a  continued  colloquy.  —  "i^K'i  prefaces  a 
quotation  of  words  spoken.  —  t^n^^<^  meaning  of  anything,  understandinff, 
itUeVigence.  Of  what?  Of  the  prophecies  in  Jer.,  say  Lengerke  and 
others.  But  then  nv^n  would  be  almost  of  necessity  employed  in  such 
a  case.  We  should  therefore  give  to  Tfi>z  a  more  generic  sense,  and 
then  the  phrase  =  to  impart  to  thee  understanding,  viz.  respecting  thy 
people.  This  confines  the  sequel  neither  to  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah, 
nor  to  the  vision  in  ch.  viii.  These  limits  would  he  too  narrow  for 
vs.  24^27. 

(23)  At  the  beginning  of  ilij  supplications,  a  word  went  forth,  Kiid  I  am  come  to 
tell  thee,  for  thou  art  gtently  beloved ;  mark  well  ihcn  ihe  word,  and  underjstand  tlie 

nillari.,  plur.  of  intensity,  lit. /oi'es  =  Lat.rfe&'ciae.  —  -IST  m,'^'^,  a  word, 
sentence,  or  communicofton  went  ftirtk.  From  whom  ?  The  text  does 
not  say  explicitly  from  what  quarter  it  proceeded.  But  the  implication 
scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt.  The  word  or  communication  must  have 
come  from  some  one  superior  to  the  angel ;  for  his  errand  is  to  convey 
and  declare  it ;  I  am  come  ^1^!^b,(o  declare  [it}.  Some  supply  ^^  (to 
thee)  after  the  verb  in  the  Inf.  To  this  there  is  no  urgent  objection  ; 
but  even  in  case  this  view  of  the  ellipsis  is  admitted,  it  is  necessary  to 
supply  it  (viz.  the  word)  after  T'sni" ,  for  this  verb  surely  tails  back  upon 
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-i'2'i ,  and  must  have  a  direct  object.  —  The  last  two  clauses  of  the  verse 
make  all  this  plain :  Mark  well  then,  or  consider  well,  the  word  ("lafls), 
where  the  article  points  of  course  to  the  preceding  lyn .  —  Vision  has 
not  exactly  the  same  sense  as  i^fl  message,  but  means  both  the  appear- 
ance of  Gabriel  and  the  developments  which  he  makes.  In  other  words ; 
the  prophecy  itself  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  communicated,  are  re- 
quired 10  be  objects  of  special  attention  on  the  part  of  Daniel,  for  they 
are  deserving  of  his  most  serious  consideration.  I  do  not  see  any  way 
of  fairly  avoiding  the  interpretation,  which  regards  the  angel  as  having 
received  from  God  the  communication  that  follows,  and  as  specially  de- 
puted to  make  this  communication  to  Daniel.  This  is  a  plain  and  sim- 
ple view  of  the  matter ;  and  this  turn  of  the  sentiment  is  altogether 
apposite  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  before  us.  The  first  na'n  in  v,  23, 
not  having  the  article,  can  point  U)  no  previous  or  welt  known  a 
cation,  antecedent  to  the  period  then  passing.  A  (not  the)  c 
tion,  therefore,  must  be  its  meaning.  What  this  communication  is,  re- 
mains yet  to  be  explained.  The  second  is'^rj ,  having  the  article,  of 
course  points  to  the  preceding  one.  But  this  second  one  has  a  clear  re- 
lation to  the  communication  which  follows.  The  exegesis  which  makes 
both  of  these  refer  to  nin";  "i2^  in  v.  2,  is  clearly  uagrammatical.  Were 
this  the  case,  both  must  have  the  article.  We  cannot  admit,  with  Len- 
gerke,  that  the  angel  only  undertakes  a  new  and  mystical  interpretation 
of  Jeremiah's  predictions  concerning  the  seventy  weeks. 

(24)  Seventy  weeks  are  decided  respecting  thy  people  and  Uiy  holy  city,  to  re- 
strain iransgreasion,  and  to  scfti  up  sin,  and  to  expiate  iniquity;  and  lo  bring  in  ever- 
lasting- righteousness,  and  to  seal  vision  and  propheey,  and  to  anoint  aholj  of  holies. 

B'^J'S'^ ,  from  S'S!^ ,  and  of  an  irregular  masc.  plur.  form,  retaining  (  ) 
under  the  first  radical,  (normally  it  would  read  D-'i'sa).  The  mtwc.  plur. 
occurs  only  in  the  paragraph  before  us,  and  in  Dan.  10:  2,  3,  The  fem. 
form  riSLD  also  retains  the  ( ^  )  of  the  first  radicaL  Why  ?  none  of  the 
lexicons  or  grammars  tell  us.  Fuerst  (Concord.)  says :  "  retento  Qamela 
sibili,"  in  respect  to  the  plural  forms ;  by  which  I  suppose  him  to  mean, 
that  ^Hlanl  letters  have  a  propensity  to  a  Qamets  vowel-sound.  If  this 
be  his  assertion,  it  needs  illustration  and  confirmation.  It  is  disputed 
whether  the  masc.  singular  occurs ;  but  as  the  Masoretic  text  of  Gen. 
29:  27,  28  stands  (nXT  sair  nV^),  there  is  a  clear  instance  of  a  masc, 
form  in  a  const,  state,  from  5^30 ,  showing  that  the  Qamets  in  the  sing, 
is  mutable.  Wieseler  however,  (Die  70  Wochen,  s.  H),  says  that  "  the 
Masorites  have  certainly  erred,"  and  that  we  should  read  nST  rad,  i.  e. 
these  sevm  (years),  lit.  this  hepiade  (of  years).     As  the  form  of  the  nu- 
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meral  ia  sing,  and  fem.  (§  96,  1),  it  may  be  united  witli  rEil ;  and  ts-'Jid 
seems  to  be  fairly  implied,  as  any  one  may  see  by  comparing  Gen.  29: 
18,  20,  27  l^ether.  If  this  criticism  be  just,  (it  seems  to  me  plainly  tt) 
be  so),  then  we  bave  no  instance  of  a  masc.  forco  of  the  word  in  ques- 
tion, out  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  This  however  will  prove  nothing  against 
the  existence  of  one,  since  it  is  altogether  a  feasible  form.  The  simple 
truth  is,  that  both  a-'i^i'r  and  nisad  are  participial  forms,  meaning  be- 
geoened,  (sit  venia !),  i.  e.  computed  by  sevens.  Lit.  then  we  might  trans- 
late thus :  Heptades  seventy  are  decided  upon,  etc.  This  leaves  the 
question  entirely  open,  whether  the  meaning  is  heptades  of  days,  or  of 
ordinary  years,  or  of  sabbatical  years ;  and  this  question  must  be  decided 
of  course  by  the  context.  The  Jews  had  three  kinds  oi  H^tades  in  re- 
spect to  time  ;  first,  that  of  day»,  seven  of  which  make  a  week;  secondly, 
that  of  years,  seven  of  which  make  a  sabbatical  year,  Lev.  25;  1 — 7  ; 
thirdly,  that  of  the  seven  periods  of  years  before  thej-ubiiee-year,  for  this 
last  comprises  seven  times  seven  years  =^  forty-nine  years,  after  which 
comes  the  jubilee-year,  Lev.  25:  8.  Which  of  these  three  is  meant  in 
the  present  case?  for  the  clause  before  us  may  be  interpreted  in  either 
way-  Not  the  first,  for  this  would  make  but  about  a  year  and  a  half  for 
the  fulfilment  of  all  that  is  predicted  in  the  sequel,  and  would  fill  the 
passage  with  contradictions.  Wieseler,  indeed,  in  his  work  quoted  above, 
has  labored  to  show,  that  the  first  mentioned  seventy  ■wecH  are  merely 
litei-al  and  common  weeks ;  for  he  holds  that  the  sequel  in  v,  24  refers 
merely  lo  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  exile,  and  a  restoration  to  all 
the  rites  and  privileges  of  worship  as  prescribed  by  Moses,  with  an  ac- 
companying reformation  of  moral  demeanor.  But  the  subsequent  vieekM 
he  counts  as  year-weeks,  i.  e.  periods  of  seven  years  each.  Ingenious 
and  acute  as  this  writer  surely  is,  I  cannot  accord  with  this  view  of  the 
case;  for,  (1)  It  makes  a  violent  disruption  in  the  meaning  of  n"'J'3a,  to 
translate  it  weeks  of  days  in  v.  24,  and  then  weeks  of  years  in  the  ibllow- 
ing  verses  of  the  same  paragraph.  (2)  Nothing  seems  plainer,  than  that 
the  tripartite,  7,  62,  1,  are  designed  to  make  up  the  number  seventy 
slated  in  v.  24 ;  and  of  course,  the  seventy  at  the  outset  must  have  the 
aame  relation  to  D*ya'r ,  that  the  subsequent  numbers  (the  component 
parts  of  it)  have ;  and  Wieseler  himself  concedes,  that  in  vs.  25 — 27 
ftiyaij  means  week-years,  i.  e.  heptades  of  years.  (3)  The  application 
of  the  magnificent  promises,  in  v.  24,  merely  to  a  partial  return  from 
exile,  and  to  the  broken  and  troubled  state  (Ct^iST  pisa,  v,  25-).  of  the 
Jews  for  a  long  period  (62  weeks),  is  something  that  savors  too  much  of 
deducere  aligmd  ex  atiquo,  to  commend  itself  to  the  simple  interpreter. 
Tbere  is  too  much  of  what  the  Germans  name  a  Mneifi-exeyesiren,  to 
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meet  with  conJial  reception.  Hoffman  (Weiss,  und  Erfull.  s.  298)  righdy 
says  respecting  it;  "The  universality  witii  which  the  consummation 
of  all  the  hopes  of  Israel  is  here  spoken  of,  renders  it  impossible  for  any 
one  to  interpret  it,  except  in  an  arbitrary  '"'Cffi  as  merely  applying  to  the 
scanty  return  from  the  Babylonish  exile  by  permission  of  Cyrus  —  a 
return  which  hardly  satisfied  the  anticipations  respecting  it,"  —  We  may 
therefore  abide  by  uniform  consistency  through  the  whole  paragraph,  in 
the  use  of  b''S3ti ,  Then,  of  course,  we  must  regard  the  meaning  as  = 
7X70  =  490  years. 

So  long  a  time,  or  thus  much  ground,  is  comprised  in  the  prediction  ; 
not  because  this,  (reckoned  in  any  feasible  way),  reaches  down  lo  the 
Messianic  period,  but  because  so  much  of  the  lime  intervening,  before 
the  Messiah  would  appear,  is  for  the  most  part 'troublous  time,*  and 
resembles  in  this  respect,  that  of  the  seventy  years'  Babylonish  eiile. 
The  speaker  means  to  say;  'The  Messiah  will  surely  come, and  Jerusa- 
lem will  be  restored  in  a  high  and  spiritual  sense ;  but  before  all  thb 
takes  place,  there  must  be,  not  seventy  years  of  literal  exile  again,  but 
seventy  times  seven  years  of  trouble  and  of  trial.  How  soon  after  this 
is  over,  the  king  of  the  new  and  last  dominion  will  make  his  appearance, 
the  speaker  does  not  say,  nor  does  the  context  inform  us.  Enough  that 
the  days  of  peculiar  trial  and  trouble  like  those  of  the  Babylonian  exile, 
will  pass  away  within  the  period  named  ;  for  that  period  tll^n: ,  i.  e.  is 
definitely  limited  or  decided. 

As  to  the  raaac.  form  D^y3d  being  employed  here,  in  all  probability 
the  speaker  meant  Co  attract  special  attention  to  the  word  so  important 
in  the  sequel,  and  therefore  he  has  put  it  flrst,  as  well  as  given  to  it  a 
peculiar  form.  He  may  also  have  been  influenced  in  his  choice  of  the 
form,  by  the  b'is3D  which  follows;  or  it  may  have  been  the  prevailing 
dialect  of  the  day.  That  he  designs  to  designate  keptades  of  years  by  it, 
would  seem  quite  probable,  if  we  merely  compare  10:  2,  3,  where  va^ 
is  added  after  it  in  order  to  explain  it,  and  lo  tell  the  reader  that  he 
does  not  mean  a  siiS'i  of  the  same  length  or  of  the  same  kind  as  before. 
No  explanation  is  needed,  however,  in  the  present  case,  except  what  the 
context  gives.  Daniel's  meditation  had  been  upon  the  seventy  simple 
years  predicted  by  Jeremiah.  The  angel  teils  him,  that  a  new-seventy, 
i.  e.  seventy  week-years  or  sev^n  times  seventy  years,  await  his  people, 
before  their  final  deliverer  will  come.  The  reader  almost  spontaneously 
adopts  this  view  of  the  meaning,  who  is  femiliar  with  the  week-years  of 
the  Hebrews.  As  to  the  third  way  in  which  the  Hebrews  used  the 
word  s«a ,  it  designated  (he  jubilee-year  =  forty-nine  years  or  seven 
times  seven.     If  now  we  choose  this  last  period  as  the  meaning  of  ci'iao , 
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then  we  should  have  49X^0  =  3430  years  —  a  period  incredible,  on 
every  ground,  in  respect  to  the  events  which  follow.  In  other  words, 
the  first  and  last  of  the  heptades  lead  lo  Inconsistency  or  Bbsurdity; 
neither  of  them,  therefore,  is  nieaat  by  the  text.  '  In  niedio  tutiasimus,' 
one  may  safely  say,  in  the  present  case.  Nor  is  Daniel  alone  in  such  a 
mode  of  expression.  Gellius  (Noct.  Att.  III.  10)  makes  M,  Varro  say, 
thAtliohadwrittenseptuaffiniafiehdofnadasUbrorum.  The  like  in  Aristotle, 
Pol.  VII.  16 ;  and  in  Censorinus.  De  Die  natali,  c  16. 

Tin™  is  found  only  here,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  is  more  com- 
mon in  Chaldee  and  Rabbinic.  The  literal  meaning  is  lo  cut.  but  it  does 
not  oecessarily  involve  the  adjunct  idea  lo  cut  of.  The  Vulgate,  how- 
ever, has  rendered  it  niireraatae  sv^t,  probably  in  reference  to  the  idea 
that  lunar  months  are  here  to  be  counted  for  the  years,  vatlier  than 
solar  ones.  Wieseler  (s.  95  seq.)  defends  the  translation  abbreviated  or 
abridged,  and  represents  the  angel  as  designing  lo  say,  that  the  period 
of  seventy  years'  esile,  as  foretold  hy  Jeremiah,  is,  through  divine  mercy, 
and  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Daniel,  abridged.  As  he  makes  the  ex- 
ile to  begin  with  599  B.  C,  (led,  as  he  says,  by  Matt.  1;  12,  who  seems 
to  assign  its  beginning  to  the  deportation  of  Jechoniah),  so,  at  the  time 
when  Daniel  fasted  and  prayed,  only  sixty-three  years  of  it  had  passed 
away,  and  seven  years  were  therefore  to  be  abridged.  But  I  cannot 
admit  the  probability  of  such  an  explanation.  The  idea  of  abbreviation 
would  have  assumed  quite  another  form.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see,  how 
Daniel,  in  case  he  began  the  exile  with  the  year  599  B.  C  when  Je- 
hoiakim  was  carried  inio  exile,  could  have  supposed  that  seventy  years 
had  already  come  very  near  to  the  close,  when  seven  years  were  yet 
lacking;  for  the  three  first  verses  of  our  chapter  evidently  present  him 
as  supposing  this.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  if  chap.  1:  1  be  com- 
pared, that  Daniel  dates  the  exile  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim's  reign, 
«r  at  least  the  attack  of  Nebuchadnezzar  upon  Jei-usalem ;  and  such  be- 
ing the  case,  there  is  no  room  for  abridging  the  seventy  years.  They 
are  already  on  the  point  of  expiring,  when  Daniel  betakes  himself  lo 
prayer  and  fasting.  We  must  admil,  then,  the  figurative  sense  of  Tinn: , 
viz.  decided,  defined,  determined,  decreed;  for  so  the  Latin  decido 
means  in  its  figurative  sense,  while  lit.  it  means  cut  off;  and  so  (he  Heb. 
"I1J  and  ynn ,  and  the  Greek  reitvat.  I  would  not  aver,  that  simply  de- 
creed or  determined  would  adequately  translate  the  word,  for  it  evidently 
means  a  definitive  separation  of  the  weeks  in  question  from  the  mass  of 
time,  ia  order,  that  what  is  included  in  this  separated  and  thus  defined 
part,  may  present  the  extent  of  the  ground  which  the  predictions  that 
follow  are  to  occupy.     In  other  words  :  '  Seventy  weeks  a 
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selected  and  decided  upon'  as  a  period  in  which  various  things  are  to 
happen,  hefore  the  final  consummiiiion  of  the  hopes  of  (lie  Jewish  nation, 
Tiz.  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  As  to  the  sing,  number  of  the  verb, 
I  see  no  need  of  so  much  difficulty  as  has  heen  made.  The  seventy 
weeks  are  a  definite  period  here  genericaUy  presented ;  and  as  such  they 
are  one.  The  sing,  number  of  the  verb,  therefore,  is  a  mere  case  of  coti- 
Uructio  ad  sensum.  We  need  cot  resort  (with  Hitzig)  to  the  passive 
form  impersonal,  as  retaining  the  Ace.,  nor  suppose  (with  Hengstenberg) 
n?  to  be  implied.  Comp.  the  like  in  Gen.  46:  22,  as  to  a  plar.  subject 
and  sing,  verb,  although  in  other  respects  the  case  wiU  not  afibrd  an  ex- 
act parallel  with  the  present  one. 

^I'i^  "iiS'iyi  fpas  ^5 ,  upon  thy  people  and  upon  thy  holy  city.  Here 
I  have  rendered  is  upon,  (in  the  version  above,  respecting),  in  order  to 
approach  nearer  to  the  true  idea  of  the  Hebrew ;  for  hs  often  designates 
the  idea  of  on  or  ■upon  in  the  sense  of  what  is  burdensome,  or  it  is  used 
in  what  the  lexieons  style  a  hostile  sense;  Ges.  Lex.  bs,  4.  a.  Plainly 
it  is  so  here.  The  seventy  weeks  comprise  the  special  biirdeo,  Ihe  trials, 
the  troubles,  through  which  Israel  must  pass,  before  the  Great  Deliverer 
will  make  his  appeai-anoe,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  remainder  of  the  verse, 
beforesinwill  betboroughly  subdued  andexpiated,  and  righteousness  intro- 
duced in  the  full  measure  often  predicted.  —  Tky  people  . . .  thy  holy  city, 
Wieseler(p.  16)says, '  indicate twothings;  (I)  That theblessings promised 
pertainonlyloiheJews.  (2)Thatthey6houldshareinthemmerelyonZ)an- 
ieVa  account,  and  not  on  their  own.'  I  can  find  neither  of  these  intimations 
in  those  expressions.  Daniel  was  a  native  of  Jcvusajeni,  and  probably  of 
royal  origin  (1:3);  and  so  we  have  thy  city.  Thy  people  means  simply  the 
people  to  which  he  belonged,  and  tky  city  is  merely  the  cily  of  his  birth 
where  his  affections  centered.  There  is  doubtless,  however,  an  empha- 
sis beyond  this  in  the  word  tky.  Daniel  had  just  been  most  earnestly 
and  anxiously  pleading  in  behalf  of  the  city  and  people  to  which  he  be- 
longed ;  and  thy,  applied  to  both  of  them,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  people 
and  cily  for  which  he  was  most  anxiously  concerned,  and  for  which  he 
had  just  made  such  fervent  intercession.  The  sequel  of  the  verse  does 
not  indeed  '  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  ;'  but  neither  does  it  con- 
line  the  promised  good  to  any  one  nation.  It  simply  assures  Daniel  that 
his  people  are  to  participate  in  it.  The  idea  that '  the  Jews  are  to  be 
blessed  merely  on  Daniel's  account,'  I  am  unable  to  find  in  the  passage. 

siBti  6(V?V ,  to  restrain  trans^ession  ;  which  version,  however,  takes 
for  granted  that  the  Kethibb,  «b3  is  a  Piel  form  of  xis.  Most  of  the 
ancient  versions,  and  the  mass  of  recent  critics,  have  preferred  to  derive 
the  verb  from  h^s ;  and  they  aver,  that  here  is  merely  an  exchange  of 
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form  in  the  rti  verb,  for  a  form  of  Ss'b ,  whicL,  as  all  concede,  is  a  frequent 
occurrence  ;  §  74.  Note  VI.  and  Note  22.  c.  ib.  Heace  they  translate 
thus ;  to  eonsiemmate  transgression  or  to  JiU  up  the  measure  of  rebellion  ; 
meaning,  that  (luring  tlie  seventy  weeks,  rebellion  will  reach  its  aeme, 
and  will  not  go  beyond.  Expressions  similar  to  this  there  are,  here  and 
there  in  the  Scriptures;  e.  g.  in  Gen.  15:  16,  "The  iniquity  of  the 
Amoritea  is  not  yet  fuU,"  (obta  !tb).  In  the  like  way  1  Thess.  2:  16, 
dpaaXriQmaai  -zag  ditaQtiae ;  and  so  in  Dan,  8;  23,  o-'S-JDn  orins .  But 
objections  not  easily  met,  may  be  made  against  this  view.  (1)  It  comes 
not  within  the  common  usages  of  grammar,  or  of  the  book  before  us,  to 
make  such  an  exchange  of  fifes  for  it^a  here.  The  verb  nis  elsewhere 
retains  its  n  throughout,  e.  g.  Dan.  9:  27,  11:  86,  and  in  Dan.  12:  7  we 
have  the  Inf,  Piel  rrii? .  This  is  of  course  the  true  Inf.  of  the  Pie)  of 
n\s;  and  where  Gesenius  and  others  find  a  nfe?  Inf.  form,  (for  which 
they  say  xbs  is  substituted),  I  know  not.  It  is  an  Vnding  in  grammar 
or  in  the  Heb.  usus  hquendi.  (2)  The  whole  sentiment  which  is  thus 
assigned  to  the  passage,  has  an  erroneous  basis.  They  understand  the 
speaker  as  now  describing  what  will  take  place  during  the  seventy 
weeks,  i.  e.  rebellion  will  then  be  consummated,  etc. ;  whereas  it  seems 
to  lie  on  the  very  face  of  the  remainder  of  this  verse,  that  blessings  which 
are  to  foUow  the  seventy  weeks  are  foretold.  I  would  not  deny,  that 
there  may  be  a  point  of  view,  from  which  one  may  regard  a  consumma- 
tion of  iniquity  as  desirable,  ail  things  considered,  (for  then  eomes  of 
course  the  hope  of  better  times)  ;  but  nowhere  in  the  Bible,  as  I  believe, 
can  it  he  found,  that  the  perfecting  of  rebellion  is  represented  as  a  bless- 
ing, either  present  or  in  promise.  If  this  view  is  correct,  it  is  decisive 
of  the  whole  question,  and  lays  entirely  aside  the  word  his ,  unless  it  be 
taken  in  another  and  very  different  sense,  viz.  that  of  convicting  in  the 
sense  ot  bringing  to  an  end,  destroying.  But  to  change  the  text  for  the 
sake  of  this  meaning,  when  xfes  comes  virtually  to  the  same  jmint,  and 
indicates  an  effectual  check  or  restraint  upon  sin,  is  both  unnecessary  and 
uncritical.  However,  against  retaining  Kis  as  a  regular  form  from  K^a 
it  is  objected,  that  the  word  has  no  Fiel.  AU  that  this  can  properly 
mean  is,  that  Piel  is  not  elsewhere  found.  But  how  many  verbs  are 
there  in  the  Hebrew,  in  the  same  predicament,  i,  e.  where  only  one  ex- 
ample of  this  conjugation,  or  of  that,  can  be  found  ?  nba  has  a  transitive 
as  well  as  intransitive  sense  (Nura,  II:  28,  Ecc.  8:  8,  ah);  and  it 
may  have  a  Piel  of  inieusity  or  of  habitual  action  ;  which  is  the  very 
meaning  appropriate  to  the  passage  before  us.  Then  what  objection  can 
be  made  to  the  idea  of  restraining,  or  rather  of  habitually  and powerfuiiy 
restraining  S'Wi?  This  last  word  is  the  most  intense  designation  of 
23« 
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wickedness,  as  it  combineB  the  idea  of  apostasy  and  rebeUion.  Both  of 
these  the  prophet  had  confessed,  in  his  prayer  (vs.  5 — II),  to  be  charge- 
able npon  Israel.  These  had  taken  the  lead  in  bringing  down  divine 
judgments  upon  the  nation.  Hence  the  yasn  {the  Irmtsgresnion)  as  it  is 
named' in  our  text;  viz.  the  apostasy  and  rebellion  already  described. 
When  the  Great  Deliverer  shall  come,  lie  will  efFeclually  restrain  such 
transgressions  as  bring  down  divine  judgmen la  upon  the  nation  and  send 
it  into  exile.  The  allegation  of  Lengerke  and  some  others,  that  E*^3, 
which  means  to  shtU  up,  enclose,  as  well  as  to  restrain,  should  have  the 
first  of  these  meanings  assigned  to  it  here,  because  to  shut  up  transgres- 
sion means  to  hide  it  or  conceal  it,  and  so  to  forgive  it,  has  no  foundation 
in  the  tims  loqziendi  of  the  word.  When  a  Hebrew  spoke  of  covering 
sin  in  such  a  sense,  he  employed  PiBD  or  1B3 .  The  text  of  the  Kethibh 
may  stand  therefore  untouched ;  and  the  meaning  of  it  as  it  is,  seems 
to  be  ahogether  apposite  to  the  purpose  of  the  speaker. 

niitan  nnn^ii ,  and  to  seal  -up  sins,  where  the  vowel-pointa  of  the  verb 
belong  to  the  marginal  Qeri,  QnfjVi ,  Hiph.  Inf.  of  uq^ .  The  text  should 
be  pointed  and  read  bHrii"] ,  as  in  the  sequel.  The  imagery  of  the  lan- 
guage is  evidently  progressive.  First  we  have  the  restraining,  lit.  sktit- 
ting  up  ;  then  this  work  is  completed  by  putting  a  seal  upon  it;  comp. 
Matt.  27:  G6.  Where  we  use  hars  and  bolts  only,  in  many  cases  the  an- 
cients also  employed  seals,  in  order  to  make  sure  the  object  thus  enclosed 
and  guarded.  See  Lex.  The  literal  meaning  would  be  plain  ;  the 
prisoner  is  first  shut  up,  then  the  seal  is  put  npon  his  prison  door.  Thus 
Job  9;  7,  God  seak  up  the  stars,  i.  e.  prevents  them  from  shining  ; 
Job  37:  7,  he  seals  up  the  hand  of  ail  men,  i.  e.  hinders  them  from  any 
development  of  activity.  So  here ;  to  seal  up  sins,  is  to  render  them 
inert,  inefficient,  powerless.  They  are  not  only  restrained,  but  rendered 
unable  to  break  out,  and  bring  men  into  danger  of  punishment.  The 
other  reading  in  the  Qeri,  viz.  Drni^  arose,  in  all  probability,  from  a 
comparison  with  8:  23,  where  we  have  n-'SirSh  bhfia,  when  transgress- 
ors have  come  to  the  full  [measure  of  iheir  sin].  But  this  meaning  does 
not  fit  in  9:  24.  It  is  what  follows  the  70  weeks,  which  is  predicted ; 
and  after  their  expiration,  there  is  no  time  for  the  consummating  of  wick- 
edness ;  the  time  has  come  to  se(d  it  up,  as  God  does  the  stars  and  the 
hand  of  all  men,  i.  e.  to  render  it  inefficient,  incapable  of  acting  at  liberty. 
With  Wieseler,  then,  we  may  justly  prefer  the  text  as  it  stands,  to  any  of 
the  changes  proposed.  The  objection  of  Ewald,  that  in  such  a  ease  we 
must  suppose  a  repetition  of  the  same  word  too  speedily,  amounts  to  but 
little;  for  in  the  nextthree  verses,  yih  and  orii;  are  (Arice  repeated.  Be- 
sides, the  second  case  of  Bnn  differs  in  the  shade  of  its  meaning  from  the 
first  case. 
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y}S  "iBS^i ,  lit.  to  cover  sin  ;  but  this  would  not  answer  well  here,  inas- 
much as  sin  is  already  shut  up  and  sealedupon.  It  must  then  have  one 
of  tiie  two  tropical  meanings  which  the  word  bears,  viz.  either  that  of 
forgiving  sin,  or  that  of  expiating  it.  Either  meaning  would  suit  the 
tenor  of  the  passage,  the  amount  of  which  is,  that  sin  is  either  to  be  put 
under  entire  restraint,  as  in  the  case  of  obstinate  offenders ;  or  to  be 
forgiven  or  atoned  for,  as  in  the  case  of  the  penitent.  In  one  way  or 
another  the  power  of  sin  to  do  mischief,  or  to  oueasion  condemnation,  is 
to  be  crippled.  How  well  the  idea  of  atonement  accords  with  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  the  prominent  feature  in  the  development  of  the  Mes- 
sianic period,  none  need  to  be  iaformed.  "Why  not  admit  it  here,  where 
the  angel  is  dwelling  upon  the  distinguished  biessings  which  will  follow 
the  70  weeks  of  troublous  times  ?  Its  appropriat&iess  can  hardly  be 
doubted. 

b^-aVs  p-13  N^anbl,  to  introduce  eoerlasting  righteousness,  i.e.  the 
Smmoavvq  &sov  of  Paul,  in  his  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians. 
It  is  everhsting,  because  the  Messiah's  kingdom  is  so,  Dan.  1:  44.  7:  14, 
27  It  i«  introduced  because  it  is  of  Gods  giving  ind  is  procured  by 
the  Messiah  The  people  aie  to  be  trau'fgre'!  or!  no  more  ao  as  to  need 
punishment  and  exile  The  first  three  or  ^oi  di=clogc  the  negative  por- 
tion of  what  IS  to  be  effected  Sm  is  to  be  checked  and  removed. 
Now  comes  the  p  stfite  part  righteousness  viz  that  of  the  heart  and 
life  which  God  bestows  (not  p^s  in  the  sense  of  proiperitg),  that 
righteousness  which  is  the  opposite  of  a  siutul  state  is  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  new  kingdom 

'*''33i  lin  Dnnsi  ht  to  serd  tns-oit  and  proplet  where  seal  has 
the  sense  of  confrtniug  aulhenlicalmj  A.  Be^l  was  put  at  the  end  of  a 
writing  to  show  that  it  was  completed  and  wis  aufl  entic  Prophecy  is 
open  so  long  as  it  remams  uniulfiiled.  When  it  is  fulfilled,  it  is  eomplefed, 
which  is  one  of  the  tropicat^meaniugs  of  the  verb  otttt  .  The  old  dispen- 
sation was  one  of  "types  and  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,"  and  in 
its  very  nature  ^ro/iAeftc.  Under  it  many  predictions  concerning  the  Mes- 
sianic period  were  uttered ;  when  that  comes,  these  are  sealed,  completed, 
authenticated.  Of  course  the  good  which  those  prophecies  foretold  is 
here  in  the  speaker's  mind.  —  scaj  ,  prophet,  has  reference  to  the  person 
who  foretels,  and  ^im  is  his  prophetic  vision.  Both  are  included  here, 
because  not  only  the  vision  is  completed  or  fulfiHed,  but  the  character 
and  claims  of  the  prophet  are  authenticated.  If  this  view  be  correct, 
then  Dhn^  ,  in  this  last  case,  has  plainly  a  different  shade  of  meaning 
from  that  in  which  it  is  first  employed.  Surely  no  one  critically  conver- 
sant with  the  Scriptures  needs  to  be  told,  that  cases  of  this  nature  are  by 
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no  means  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  The  idea  of  sealing  up  vision  and 
prophet  by  the  death  of  Christ,  or  by  his  coming  and  repealing  the  old 
dispensation,  is  quite  foreign  from  the  passage  before  us.  Besides,  were 
tiiere  no  visions  and  no piophels  under  the  new  dispensation  ?  So  Peter 
did  not  view  the  matter,  Acts  2: 17:  21.  To  maintain,  as  Wieseler  does 
(s.  17),  that  the  vision  to  be  sealed  or  confirmed  is  only  that  of  Jere- 
miah (25:  11),  is  palpably  aside  from  the  scope  of  the  passage,  which  is 
of  an  extent  much  wider.  Besides,  this  view  of  the  matter  would  involve 
a  vatf^o*  nQoteQOT.  All  here  related  is  to  follow  the  70  weeks ;  but  the 
return  from  the  captivity  did  not  follow  them.  It  occurred  while  they 
were  in  transitu,  and  during  the  early  part  of  them.  Wieseler  escapes 
from  this,  only  by  making  the  70  weeks,  in  the  verse  before  us,  to  mean 
merely  70  weeks  of  days,  which  passed  away  before  the  proclamation  of 
Cyrus  in  £zra  i.  !  a  weic  exegesis,  I  admit,  hut  hardly  a  true  one. 

n'>tt!"tp  tnp  nili'ob'i ,  and  to  anoint  a  Holy  of  Holies.  Is  it  the  Jewish, 
sanctuary  which  is  to  be  rebuilt  and  anointed,  i.  e.  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God  again?  Or  is  it  a  new  sanctuary,  such  as  becomes  the 
new  spiritual  dispensation  ?  Not  the  former ;  for  then  the  article  could 
not  fail  before  n-iian];.  Never  is  it  omitted  in  any  case,  where  Aoiy  o^AoKe* 
means  the  most  holy  place  in  the  temple.  The  insertion  of  the  article 
here  would  have  misled  the  reader,  and  naturally  obliged  him  to  inter- 
pret the  passage  as  designating  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
when  rebuilt.  In  the  present  case,  a  sanctuary,  i.  e.  such  an  one  as  is 
appropriate  to  the  new  state  of  things,  is  designated.  Of  such  an  one  the 
writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  :  "  Christ,  the  high-priest  of 
good  things  to  come,  when  he  presented  himself  through  a  greater  and 
more  perfect  tabernacle  .  .  .  not  with  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  but  by 
his  own  blood,  once  for  all  entered  ug  za.  ayia,  into  (fte  sanctuary,  pro- 
curing eternal  redemption."  Heb.  9:  11,  12.  (Ta  apa,  and  /«  ayia 
tar  ayloiv  are  N.  Test,  names  for  Q-'aj'iiPh  ttj'ip).  This  is  the  sanctu- 
ary belonging  to  that  temple,  under  whose  allar  the  Apocalyptist  saw  the 
supplicating  souls  of  the  martyrs  Eev.  6:  9,  comp.  also  8:  3.  9:  IS,  14; 
18  Rev  11  19  speaks  of  the  temple  of  God  ...  in  heaven,  where 
was  seen  in  his  temple,  the  irk  of  his  testament  or  covenant."  And 
althouj,h  in  the  New  Jeruisalem  there  will  be  no  temple  (Sev.  21:  22), 
yet  before  the  final  con  ummation  of  all  things,  the  spiritual  temple  in 
heaven  if  e  archetype  of  the  earthly  one  (Heb,  8;  5),  is  always  spoken  of 
by  the  Hebrew  sacred  writers,  m  the  New  Test,  and  in  the  Old,  as  having 
an  existence.  It  is  that  into  which  Christ  as  high  priest  enters,  and 
presents  his  own  propitiatory  blood,  Heb.  9: 1 1 — 14,  To  anoint  the  sanc- 
tuary there,  of  course  meana  to  prepare  it  for  this  new  offering  ;  just  as 
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the  tabernade  and  all  its  furniture  was  anointed,  it  order  lo  prepare  it 
for  sacrifices  and  oblations,  Ex.  iO:  9.  Indeed  ibe  phrase  ciri;;  frp 
might  be  regarded  as  meaning  temple  instead  of  scmctvary  merely  ;  for  in 
Num.  18:  10  it  is  so  employed,  with  the  article  before  the  second  noun, 
and  in  Ezek,  45:  3  without  the  article.  Yet  I  feel  no  need  of  resorting  to 
this,  as  Hotfraaa  does,  (Die  siebenzig  Jahre,  a.  65),  The  expression  ie 
more  vivid,  if  we  fake  the  thing  as  presented  in  Heb.  9: 11 — 14.  If  Paul 
"  knew  nothing  else  among  the  Corinthians  but  -Tesus  Christ  and  him  cru- 
cified,"  and  "  gloried  in  nothing  save  the  crosg  of  Christ,"  then  the  pre- 
sentation of  atoning  blood  in  the  eternal  sanctuary,  is  the  cause  and  con- 
BummatioD  of  all  the  blessings  promised  under  the  new  dispensation. 
To  anoint  that  sanctuary  stands  connected  with  this  service  in  the  temple 
above.  Not  that  we  are  to  suppose  a  material  literal  sense  should  be  given 
to  any  of  these  descriptions,  but  that  they  are  significant  as  symbolical  or 
figurative.  As  God  is  a  spirit,  his  sanctuary,  and  the  heaven  which  he 
has  prepared,  are  »pintual,  Vei'y  significant  surely  must  the  langiaage 
of  our  text  have  been,  to  a  Hebrew  under  the  ancient  dispensation. 
Wieseler  (s.  18)  applies  the  passage  under  discussion  to  the  attar  men- 
tioned in  Ezra  3;  2,  and  remarks,  (which  is  true),  (hat  the  altar  is  some- 
times designated  n-^a-ip  tip,  as  in  Ex.  29:  37.  30:  29.  I  have  no 
objections  to  altar  as  the  meaning ;  but  that  any  altar  built  by  Jeshua 
or  Zerubbabel  corresponded  to  the  one  mentioned  here,  (if  iLe  passage  in- 
deed is  to  be  so  interpreted),  I  cannot  admit.  Well  has  Hoffman  said, 
(I  repeat  it),  that '  an  interpretation  which  assigns  to  v.  24  only  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  literal  return  from  Babylon  and  its  immediate  consequences,  is 
arbitrary'  In  fact,  such  an  exegesis  would  at  once  show,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  speaker  on  the  present  occasion  is  extravagant  and  bombastic. 
The  interpretation  which  assigns  lo  holy  of  holies  a  concrete  sense, 
and  makes  it  apply  to  Christ  himself,  (C  B.  Micbaelis,  Hav.),  or  which 
makes  it  mean  the  church  (Hengat.)  is  inadmissible.  The  phrase  never 
designates  persons.  Besides,  to  apply  it  to  the  Messiah,  would  represent 
him  as  performing  his  whole  work,  before  be  is  consecrated  to  itj 
whereas  the  offering  which  he  presents  in  the  eternal  sanctuary  is  the 
consummation  of  his  mediatorial  work. 

(35}  Mai'k  well  and  anderetand;  from  the  going  forth  of  a  command  lo  rebnild 
Jerusalem  unto  an  anointed  one,  a.  prince,  shall  be  seren  weeks ;  and  sixlj  and  two 
wueks  shall  it  be  rebuilt,  with  broad  spaces  and  narrow  limits,  and  in  troubloas 

The  preceding  verse  in  a  generic  way  announces  seventy  weeks,  which 
must  pass  away  before  a  new  and'glorious  period  is  ushered  in,the  charac- 
teristics of  which  are,  the  restraining  and  forgiving  of  sin,  and  the  intro- 
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duction  of  holiness  and  righteousness  under  a  new  dispensation.  This 
is  indeed  the  consummation,  to  which  the  whole  passage  in  vs.  24 — 27 
has  relation,  IJnt  vs.  S.l — 27  are  designed  to  answer  the  question  ihat 
would  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  Daniel;  'What  then  is  to  lake 
plaee  during  this  long  interval  of  waiting  for  the  accomplishment  of  our 
highest  hope?'  The  angel  informs  him  that  the  so-named  seventy  weeis 
may  be  subdivided  into  three  portions,  via.  into  seven,  sixty-two,  and  one. 
Each  of  these  portions  has  peculiarities  of  its  own,  which  mark  and  dis- 
tinguish it.  The  period  of  seven  weeks  has  a  definiiive  beginning  and 
end,  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  viz,  "from  the  going  forth  of  a  com- 
mand to  rebuild  Jerusalem  unto  an  anointed  one,  a  prince,"  thus  ma- 
king the  termintis  a  quo  and  ad  quern.  The  second  has  no  expressed 
terminus  a  quo,  but  from  tiie  nature  of  the  case  it  has  apparently  an 
implied  one,  viz.  the  end  of  the  first  period,  or  the  appearance  of  an 
"anointed  one,  a  prince."  This  takes  for  granted,  that  the  periods 
named  here  are  successive,  and  not  parallel  or  contemporaneous.  Such, 
it  seems  to  mc,  is  the  first  and  sponlaneous  impression  of  every  unbiassed 
reader ;  for  how  else  can  the  period  of  seventy  weeks  be  made  out  ?  The 
end  of  the  second  period  is  of  course  the  end  of  the  sixty-two  weeks,  i.  e. 
sixty-two  weeks  from  the  appearance  of  the  anointed  one,  the  prince. 
But  the  end  seems  also  to  he  marked  by  another  circumstance,  viz.  ihe 
culling  off  of  an  anointed  one.  So  v.  26:  "After  (■>'nns)  sixty-two 
weeks,  an  anointed  one  shall  be  cut  off."  Naturally  this  does  not  mean 
some  indefinite  time  afterwards,  but  a  time  in  near  proximity  with  the 
end  of  the  second  period.  The  third  period  (one  week)  of  course  begins 
with  the  same  excision  of  an  anoinied  one,  and  continues  seven  years, 
during  which  a  foreign  prince  shall  come,  and  lay  waste  the  cily  and 
sanctuary  of  Jerusalem,  and  cause  the  offerings  to  cease  for  three  and  a 
half  years,  after  which  utter  destruction  shall  come  upon  him,  vs.  26,  27. 
Thus  much  for  the  definite  beginning  and  end  of  the  respective  peri- 
ods, considered  as  successive.  We  have  further  to  say,  respecting  them, 
that  each  has  its  own  appropriate  occurrences.  The  Jirst  period  {seven 
weeks)  baa  indeed  no  specific  and  express  description  of  events,  which 
are  to  take  place,  attached  to  it.  But  the  command  to  restore  and  rebuild 
seems  to  imply  that  the  work  was  to  be  entered  upon  and  advanced.  The 
second  period  is  characterized  by  the  continued  rebuilding,  but  in  a  stinted 
or  scanty  measure,  because  of  "  troublous  times."  Nothing  of  this  kind 
is  said  of  the  first  period.  The  third  period  is  characterized  by  the 
occurrence  of  events,  which  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
Thus  each  is  distinguished  from  the  other,  not  raereJy  by  limitation  of 
time,  but  by  the  events  which  were  lo  take  place  respectively  in  each. 
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After  taking  this  brief  survey  of  the  three  component  parts  of  the 
seventy  weeks,  and  having  seen  how  they  are  separated  and  distinguished 
from  each  other,  !et  us  now  return  lo  the  seventy  weeks,  i.  e.  the  generic 
period,  and  inquire  where  we  are  to  begin  in  counting  them. 

Daniel  regards  the  period  assigned  by  Jeremiah  as  very  near  its  close, 
9:  2.  He  prays  earnestly  for  the  restoration  of  his  people.  The  angel 
appears,  and  tells  him,  not  that  the  seventy  years  are  near  their  end 
(which  Daniel  already  welt  knew),  but  that  in  the  councils  of  Heaven 
another  and  larger  period  is  assigned,  viz.  seven  times  seventy  years,  for 
still  further  trials  of  his  people,  before  the  great  consummation  of  their 
highest  hopes  will  be  realized.  When  then  does  this  aew  period  of  490 
years  commence?  The  most  obvious  answer  aprtori  would  seem  to  be: 
From  the  time  when  Daniel  is  addressed.  But  the  events  assigned  to 
the  second  and  third  portions  of  the  general  period  forbid  this  answer. 
Daniel  saw  this  vision  in  B.  C.  538.  If  7  times  70  years  =  490  be  sub- 
tracted from  this,  it  would  bring  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  whole 
seventy  weeks  (couuting  them  successively  and  continuously),  down  to 
B.  C.  48,  a  year  in  which  nothing  special  took  place  to  dlstiogiiish  it  from 
the  time  that  followed  after  it,  or  went  before  it.  All  correspondence  of 
prediction  with  event,  must  in  such  a  case,  be  given  up,  of  course,  if 
such  a  terminus  a  quo  be  adopted. 

Let  us  go  back  then  to  B.  C.  606,  the  time  from  which  Daniel  plainly 
dates  "the  desolations  of  Jerusalem "  (v.  2),  and  assume  this  as  the 
terminiis  a  quo;  in  this  case  the  seventy  weeks  would  end,  (counted  as 
before),  with  B.  C.  116 ;  a  period,  again,  which  offers  nothing  in  history 
to  distinguish  it,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  subject  of  the  following 
prophecy.     On  either  of  th       e    d'  uuds,  then,  we  find  ourselves 

at  a  complete  stand. 

If  we  go  oti  now,  for  the  ak  f  a  nd  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
terminus  a  quo  of  the  first  pa     o  enty  weeks,  viz.  the  7  weeks 

"  49  years,  and  begin  the  co  n  on  B  C.  606,  i.  e.  the  commence- 
ment of  the  desolations,  tb  n  nu  en  the  first  period  with  B.  C, 
557,  a  period  when  there  was  as  yet  no  command  to  rebuild.  Nor  was 
there  any  anointed  one  and  prince  to  mark  the  end  of  the  seven  weeks 
at  that  time.  To  make  another  trial,  let  us  suppose  the  seven  weeks  to 
be  counted  from  the  exile  of  Jehoiachim,  599  B.  C.,  then  we  must  end 
them  with  B.  C.  550,  another  period  of  the  like  description  as  that  of 
B.  C.  557.  If  we  begin  these  weeks  with  the  captivity  of  Zedekiah  and 
the  actual  and  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  B,  C.  588,  then  we  obtain 
539  B.  C.  as  the  end  of  the  period.  At  this  iime  no  command  had  been 
given  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and  Darius  the  Mede  was,  or  was  about  to 
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be,  possessed  of  the  Babylonish  throne,  who  surely  cannot  be  reckoned 
3  l^M  ^''■^^  oa  any  tolerable  ground.  At  ail  events,  any  of  these  modes 
of  counting  would  be  utterly  at  variance  with  the  first  clause  in  the  verse 
before  us ;  for  the  command  to  rebuild  precedes  the  forty-nine  years,  and 
the  anointed  prince  marks  the  dose,  while,  in  case  Darius  be  made  the 
(erminus  ad  quern,  no  such  command  had  been  given  seven  weeks  (i.  e. 
forty-nine  years)  be/ore  be  was  king. 

The  same  difficulty  lies  in  the  way,  if  we  substitute  Cyrus  instead  of 
Darius.  According  to  Is.  45:  1,  we  might  apply  n-ittia  to  him,  for  Jeho- 
vah speaks  of  him  as  his  anointed  one;  and  a  T'lJ,  i.  e.  preeminent 
civil  ruler,  be  certainly  was.  But  history  represents  Cyrus  as  himself 
issuing  a  decree  to  rebuild  (2  Chron.  36:  23.  Ezra  1;  1  seq.) ;  and 
Cyrus  could  not  have  been  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  oi'  the  forty- 
nine  years,  either  at  one  and  the  same  time  or  at  any  time,  for  he  reigned 
only  ssveii  years  after  hia  appearance  in  sacred  history.  If  we  take, 
now,  tlie  terminus  a  quo  of  the  forty-nine  years  whicli  commence  with 
the  command  lo  rebuild,  and  count  from  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus, 
(which  in  itself  would  agree  well  witli  fJie  command  in  question),  then 
who  ia  the  anointed  one  and  prince  at  the  end  of  those  forty-nine  years  ? 
Xerxes  was  then  on  the  throne,  whose  expedition  into  Greece  does  not 
favor  his  right  to  the  magniflceut  title  in  question ;  and  whose  intended 
treatment  of  the  Jews,  at  the  instigation  of  Haman,  as  related  in  the 
book  of  Esther,  favors  it  still  less.  Where  then  shall  we  look  for  the 
command  to  rebuild,  and  for  an  anointed  one,  a  prince,  forty-nine  years 
afterwards  ?  We  have  had  no  success  thus  far,  and  history  down  to  the 
time  of  Cyrus,  aa  it  now  lies  before  us,  presents  us  with  no  data  from 
which  we  can  make  out  a  period  of  ibrty-nine  years  so  defined  by  events 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  them,  as  the  lirst  clause  in  v.  25  seems 
plainly  to  import  or  demand. 

If  we  go  lower  down  tlian  Cyrus,  we  find  under  Darius  Hystaspts 
the  decree  of  Cyrus  for  rebuilding  the  temple  renewed,  in  B.  C.  519, 
(Ezra  vi.)  ;  but  forty-nine  years  after  this  would  bring  us  again  into 
the  reign  of  Xerxes  (B.  C.  470),  who,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
was  no  TI53  ni  Ja .  If  we  descend  still  lower,  down  to  Ariaxerxea  Lon- 
gimauus  (B.  C.  445),  who  gave  unto  Neheraiah  full  liberty  io  rebuild 
(Neh.  ii.),  then  the  seventy  weeks  would  reach  forty-five  years  beyond 
the  birth  of  Christ,  which  of  course  renders  null  this  calculation.  Be- 
sides, we  can  find  no  appropriate  anointed  one  and  prince,  forty-nine 
years  after  the  decree  of  Arlaxerxes.  We  must  abandon  the  hope  then 
of  satisfying  ourselves  in  this  way,  as  to  the  limits  of  the  first  period, 
i.  e.  the  seven  weeks.     Nor  is  this  all  of  the  difficulty.     The  seven 
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weeks,  (and  these  only),  are,  destitute  of  any  express  inlimation  of  what 
was  accomplished  or  happened,  during  their  continuance.  What  then, 
it  ia  natural  to  inquire,  can  be  the  object  in  view  in  designating  them  ? 
Kot  events,  as  it  would  seem,  during  the  forty-nine  years,  but  events 
mentioned  as  the  terminus  a  quo  and  ad  quern  of  those  years.  Of  course 
these  must  have  their  importance.  But  here  again  we  are  met  with 
difficulties.  The  command  to  rehvild.  Jerusalem  —  when?  By  whom? 
Afier  what  destruction  of  it  ?  for  this  command  imports  of  course  an 
antecedent  deslruclion.  Was  this  by  Nebuchadnezzar?  Or  was  it  the 
more  partial  destruction  by  Antiochus  Epiphaues  ?  These  are  all  the 
considerable  destructions  of  whicii  liistory  gives  us  any  account,  before 
the  final  wasting  by  Titus.  But  this  last  is  out  of  question ;  for  the  whole 
period  of  seventy  weeks,  (of  which  seven  are  a  part),  precedes  the  Mes- 
sianic period.  As  to  the  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  have  al- 
ready put  that  lo  ihe  test.  There  remains,  as  history  now  stands,  only 
that  by  Antiochus.  If  Judas  Maccabaeus  gave  command  lo  rebuild 
what  had  been  destroyed,  when  his  victories  were  consummated,  (as  he 
probably  did),  then  who  is  the  t^33  n-'iija  that  makes  his  appearance 
forty-nine  years  after  this  ?  Judas  reinstated  the  temple  worship  B.  C. 
165,  so  that  forty-nine  years  would  bring  us  to  E.  C.  116.  There  was 
indeed  on  the  throne  of  Judea,  at  that  time,  the  most  eminent  prince 
that  ever  sat  upon  it  atter  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  exile,  viz. 
John  Hyrcanus,  in  whose  pr^se  Josephus  is  uncommonly  lavish.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  commence  his  reign  then,  but  in  E.  C.  135,  i.  e.  nine- 
teen years  earlier.  Nor  ia  there  anything  in  the  occurrences  of 
B.  C.  116,  which  distinguishes  that  year  from  any  other  of  the  thirty 
years  ol'  his  reign.  A  terminus  ad  quern,  therefore,  of  the  seven  weeks 
seems  to  be  looked  for  here  in  vain.  If  we  admit  (hat  the  seven  weeks 
must  precede  the  sisty-two  weeks,  (and  any  other  order  seems  lo  be  un- 
natural, and  apparently  against  the  tenor  of  the  whole  passage),  then  we 
cannot  go  down  to  a  period  so  late  as  that  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  and 
Antiochus,  for  the  commencement  of  the  seven  weeks,  or  the  issuing  of 
the  command  to  rebuild. 

What  can  we  do  then,  or  where  shall  we  go,  to  find  the  appropriate 
limits  of  the  forty-nine  years?  Perplexed  by  questions  like  these, 
Vitringa,  llengstenberg,  and  many  others,  have  adopted  a  peculiar 
course,  in  order  to  find  an  issue  from  these  straits.  First  they  have 
united  the  seven  weeks  into  one  mass  with  the  sixty-two  weeks,  ihua 
making  in  effect  but  two  subdivisions  of  the  seventy  weeks,  viz.  one  of 
sixty-nine,  and  the  other  of  one.  This  is  built  on  the  assumption,  that 
the  command  to  rebuild,  spoken  of  in  v.  25,  is  that  which  was  given  by 
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Ai-laxerses  in  the  tweatietli  year  of  his  reign,  as  recorded  in  Neh.  ii. 
They  then  count  eixty-nine  weeks  (62+7)  forward,  i.  e.  483  years. 
But  as  the  twentieth  year  of  Arlaxerxea  is  usually  reckoned  at  B.  C. 
445,  their  reckoning  makes  thirty-eight  years  too  much  on  this  ^ound. 
To  avoid  this,  they  reckon  some  tliirty  years  of  it  to  the  private  life  of 
JeRus,  and  make  his  public  ministry  (not  his  birth)  the  terminvs  ad  quern. 
Still  there  remain  some  eight  or  nine  years  too  much.  This  excess  is 
disposed  of,  by  adding  some  eight  or  nine  years  more  to  the  reign  of 
Arlaxerxes  than  chronology  usually  reckons,  (which  Would  make  his 
decree  so  much  earlier),  and  thus  making  the  time  lo  adjust  itself  to  the 
events.  In  the  usual  chronology,  (vouched  for  by  Ctesias  and  Ptolemy 
in  his  Canon),  Arlaxerses  is  represented  as  reigning  forty  or  forty- 
one  years,  and  Xerxes  as  twenty  or  twenty-one.  Hengstenberg  insists 
upon  Hfty-one  for  Artaxerxes,  and  eleven  for  Xerxes.  In  this  way  the 
twentieth  year  of  Arlaxerxes  falls  hack  some  ten  years,  just  abont 
enough  to  save  the  excess  above  mentioned,  made  by  carrying  fonvard 
the  aixty-nine  weeks  =x  483  years.  The  terminus  a  quo,  then,  of  the 
sixty-nine  weeks,  is  the  decree  of  Arlaxerxes  lo  rebuild,  Neh.  ii.;  the 
(wmiKMS  ad  quern  is  the  T'SJ  Tt'S'o  in  the  emphatic  sense,  i.  e.  Ihe  Lwd't 
Anointed,  the  King  of  Israel,  when  he  enters  upon  his  public  office. 

Certainly  this  is  ingenious;  and  the  result  is  rather  striking,  at  £rst 
view.  But  further  examination  throws  in  our  way  insuperable  obsta- 
cles ;  at  which,  however,  I  can  but  merely  hint.  (1)  The  main  assump- 
tion, that  Arlaxerxes  was  the  first  who  issued  a  decree  to  rebuild  Jerusa- 
lem, (the  terminus  a  quo),  contradicts  fact  and  Scripture  both.  Fact 
—  inasmuch  as  Haggai,  (In  the  second  year  of  Darius  =  B.  C.  520), 
more  than  seventy  years  before  the  twentieth  of  Arlaxerxes,  speaks  of 
the  people  as  "  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  in  ceiled  houses,"  while  the  house 
of  the  Lord  lies  waste,  Hagg.  1;  2 — 4;  Scripture  —  inasmuch  as  God 
says  expressly  of  Cyrus,  that  he  shall  rebuild  the  city,  Isa.  45:  1,  13  and 
44:  28,  comp.  2  Chron.  36:  23.  Ezra  I:  1— S.  In  these  two  last  cases, 
indeed,  the  temple  only  is  specified ;  which,  being  the  central  and  union- 
point  of  the  whole  enterprise  of  the  returning  immigrants,  is  very  natural. 
But  the  implicaiiwi  of  city-building  at  the  same  time,  is  unavoidable  and 
plain.  The  history  of  the  restored  Israelites  in  Ezra  shows  beyond  a 
queslioti,  that  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Darius  Hyslaspis,  (about  819 
B.  C),  there  was  a  very  considerable  population  in  Jerusalem  —  not,  I 
trust,  without  houses  lo  live  in.  (2)  There  is  no  authority,  and  no  good 
reason  for  amalgamating  the  seven  weeks  and  the  sixty-two  weeks. 
The  writer  has  separated  tliem,  or  at  any  rale  the  Masorites  have  se- 
parated them,  by  putting  an  Athnahh  on  nssiu .    I  say  not  that  this  is  de- 
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dsive  authority ;  but  I  may  say,  that  departure  from  the  accents  is  gene- 
rally midetiirable,  and  mostly  hazardous.  A  realiy  good  reason  for  it 
must  be  one  which  is  of  an  imperious  nature.  (3)  The  nature  of  the  case 
Beparjtes  the  two  periods  in  question.  In  making  tlie  simple  sum  of 
sixty-nine,  (tor  simple  it  is,  as  made  out  by  Hengstenbei^),  wlio  would 
ever  think  of  dividing  this  period  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  has  no 
special  significance,  and  has  nothing  assigned  to  it  which  can  be  a  reason 
for  its  being  reckoned  by  itself?  According  to  this  method  of  interpreta- 
tion, the  termitms  a  quo  and  ad  qaem  of  the  first  period  both  belong  lo 
the  period  of  sisiy-nine  weeks,  and  not  lo  that  of  the  se^'en  weeks. 
But  where  else,  in  all  the  Scriptures,  is  there  such  a  method  of  making 
out  a  simple  number  by  dividing  it  into  arbitrary  parts,  and  adding  these 
leather  ?  (4)  V.  26  disproves  (he  assertion,  that  the  speaker  meant  to 
reckon  in  the  manner  of  Hengsienbei^.  What  says  he  eonceming  the 
close  of  the  great  period  in  question  ?  "  After  sixty-two  meeks  an  anointed 
one  shall  be  cut  off,"  etc.  But  why  does  lie  not  say  ;  "  After  sixiy-nine 
weeks?"  If  all  is  to  be  thrown  into  one  period,  this  would  be  inevitable, 
in  case  he  meant  to  be  rightly  understood.  That  he  does  not  say  sixty- 
nine,  shows  that  he  reckons  the  second  period  of  sixty-two  weeks  as  one 
in  and  by  itself.  Besides,  if  Hengstenbei^  reckons  rightly  as  to  the  sixty- 
nine  weeks,  even  they  do  not  reach,  by  his  own  concession,  to  the  cutting 
ojf  of  the  Messiah.  This  was  three  and  a  half  years  after  the  close  of  that 
period.  (5)1  add,  in  order  to  complete  the  view  of  objections  to  his  in- 
terpretation, that  having  reached  the  middle  of  the  third  period,  (viz.  the 
one  week  =  seven  years),  the  other  remaining  three  and  a  half  years 
are  wholly  unmanageable.  With  him,  "  the  people  of  a  prince  that  will 
come,"  and  who  will  destroy  the  city  and  sanctuary,  are  the  Simians  un- 
der Titus.  Did  these  invaders  then  come  against  the  Jews,  within  three 
and  a  half  years  after  the  death  of  Christ?  No  ;  they  did  not  come 
within  a  third  of  a  century.  Moreover,  the  tyrant  or  desoJator  who  comes, 
is  himself  to  he  wasted,  (be  a  D^J!3,  v.  27).  The  implicalion  is,  that  this 
will  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seven  years.  But 
Titus  did  not  die  within  that  period,  nor  until  A.  D.  81.  If  Vespasian 
be  selected  aa  the  prince  in  question,  the  difference  will  be  only  about 
three  years.  Neither  of  them  died  a  violent  death.  The  "outpouring 
of  what  is  decreed  upon  the  son  of  perdition"  (v,  27),  may  be  looked  for 
in  vain,  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  within  the  limits  assigned  hy  the 
angel. 

We  must  add  to  all  this,  that  the_^r«#  period  has  of  itself  neither  a  defi- 
nite beginning  nor  end,  according  to  Henglenberg's  interpretation.  The 
third  is  also  destitute  (as  to  its  latter  half)  of  a  ierminm  ad  quern.     He 
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also  assigns  to  the  first  period,  what  belongs  to  the  second,  viz.  the  slow 
and  interrupted  rebuilding  of  the  city,  (which  can  be  done  only  by  otfer- 
ing  violence  to  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language),  and  conse- 
quently he  leaves  the  second  long  period  of  62  weeks,  without  cognizing 
(inything  that  is  accomplished  during  that  period  which  would  definitely 
mark  it.  Finally,  to  ground  all  this  theory  of  interpretation,  as  the  advo- 
cates of  it  do,  on  a  disputed  point  of  chronologj',  (the  ten  years  to  be 
added  to  Arlaxerxes  and  taken  from  Xerxes),  and  one  in  respect  to  which, 
after  the  remarks  by  Hoffmwi  (Die  70  Jahre,  s.  90  seq.),  we  may  ven- 
lure  lo  say  the  probability  is  strongly  against  them,  can  hardly  meet  the 
just  demands  of  criticism  in  a  case  of  such  a  nature,  or  satisfy  the  inquirer 
who  has  no  favorite  scheme  to  defend. 

After  all  this,  then,  we  are  compelled  again  lo  aslt,  with  still  more  em- 
phasis ;  "  When  do  the  7  weeks  (and  of  course  tl:e  70)  begin  ?  And 
when  do  (hey  end  ? 

Wieseler  has  dropped  the  7  weeks,  by  virtue  of  his  views  con- 
cerning Tinns,  which  he  makes  to  mean  abbreviated,  abridged.  First 
the  original  70  years  of  Jeremiah  are  abridged  7  years,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  threatening.  Then,  to  correspond  with  this,  the  seven  weeks 
of  years  are  abridged  or  omitted  from  the  new  period  of  70  year-weeks. 
Why  ?  is  a  question  that  is  hardly  answered.  The  mere  exegete  might 
feel  himself  greatly  relieved,  if  he  could  dispose  of  this  difficulty  so  easily. 
But  for  myself,  I  am  more  inclined  lo  confess  my  ignorance  than  to  get 
rid  of  the  matter  in  this  way.  Hoffman  (Weissag.  und  Erftill.  .s.  301 
seq.),  in  his  latest  view  of  this  subject,  says,  that  the  seven  weeks  can 
be  applied  to  no  period  preceding  the  vision  of  Daniel,  and  to  none  du- 
ring the  62  weeks,  or  during  tlie  one  week.  He  thinks  that  the  seven 
weeks,  in  which  Jerusalem  is  to  he  splendidly  rebuilt,  and  the  T'?3  n-iaa 
lo  make  his  appearance,  must  come  after  both  these  periods.  But  when  ? 
How  ?  He  does  not  answer  these  questions,  but  cautiously  abstains  from 
giving  any  express  opinion.  I  consider  this,  in  both  Wieseler  and  him- 
self, as  only  a  kind  of  ingenious  way  of  confessing  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand the  matter.  And  if  tJiey  do  not,  it  is  somewhat  discouraging; 
for  writers  of  more  aeuleness  in  philology  do  not  often  make  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  these  respective  discussions  of  theirs,  moreover,  are  the 
latest,  aud  therefore  are  carried  on  under  peculiar  advantages. 

Only  one  case  more  occurs,  which  calls  for  examination,  viz.  such  an 
one  as  Hotfman  supposes  :  Can  we  reverse  the  order  of  the  periods,  and 
find  the  7  weeks  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  advent  of 
Christ?  They  would  then  close  by  the  appearance  of  a  Messiah 
u  Prince  ;  and  so  far  all  is  well  as  to  the  end  of  the  period.     But  where 
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is  the  terminus  a  quo  ?  The  49th  yeav  before  Christ,  or  any  year 
proximate  to  it,  is  distinguished  by  no  command  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  ; 
nor  indeed  was  there  occasion  for  any,  since  the  city  had  not  of  late 
been  laid  waste. 

I  do  not  see,  then,  but  that  we  must  suspend  our  investigations  here, 
as  connected  with  history;  because  we  seem  to  have  exhausted  all  the 
probable  materials  which  liistory  presents.  We  must  betake  ourselves 
at  last,  then,  lo  simple  philology.  Can  anything,  and  if  anything, 
then  how  much  can  be  gathered  from  it  ?  Possibly  a  strict  and  tho- 
rough investigation  of  the  words  may  throw  some  light  on  these  dark 
sentences. 

At  the  beginning  of  v.  25,  ^'"Sbr.']  S'ini  denotes  that  something  special- 
ly wortiiy  of  attention,  is  about  to  be  said.  I  have  rendered  i"in']  by  mark 
well,  lit.  it  may  be  translated:  and  thou  must  know;  but  the  Kal  Imperf. 
here  is  used  in  a  Itind  of  Imper.  sense,  §  125.  3.  c,  i-'Sbm  might  well 
'  be  rendered:  Pay  particular  attention.  It  also  means  to  understand,  sA 
connected  with  such  an  act  of  the  mind.  The  sense  of  both  verbs  might 
be  thus  expressed :  Be  thou  well  assured,  or  know  thou  for  certainty.  Why 
is  such  an  intimation  Ijere  given?  Plainly  because  there  is  a  transition 
from  a  preceding  generic  to  a  specific  statement ;  and  not  merely  this, 
but  tl)e  general  declaration  of  Messianic  blessings  tliat  had  just  been  made, 
is  now  to  be  followed  by  the  prediction  of  troublous  times  which  are  to 
precede  those  blessings.  The  change  is  SO  great,  the  things  about  to  be 
said  are  of  a  tenor  so  different  from  those  which  had  been  said,  that  the 
speaker,  in  order  to  guard  against  surprise,  or  lo  fortify  against  doubt, 
calls  the  earnest  and  particular  attention  of  Daniel  to  what  he  is  going 
lo  disclose. 

137  KSia  113  ,  as  to  the  form  of  expression,  rominds  us  of  ^3'^  nsi  in 
V.  23.  But  in  vain  do  critics  seek  to  identify  the  first  with  the  second, 
as  to  meaning.  The  lan  in  v.  23,  plainly  refers  to  the  communica- 
tion in.  vs.  24 — 27.  That  in  the  verse  before  us  as  plainly  means  a 
command  OT  message  to  rebuild  Jerusalem.  The  fact  that  the  12^  now 
before  us  has  no  article,  shows  conclusively,  that  it  does  not  renew  the 
mention  of  la^  in  v.  23 ;  for  in  v.  23  itself,  when  13^  is  there  repeated, 
it  has  the  article  (i3'ja),  because  this  last  refers  lo  the  previous  iSfl  . 
80  it  would  have  the  article  here,  in  case  a  like  reference  were  here  in- 
tended. For  the  same  reason,  ia^  in  v.  25  cannot  refer  to  the  n;ni  lan 
of  V,  2 ;  whither  so  many  critics  refer  it.  That  it  baa  no  artide,  b  a 
proof  that  it  has  no  antecedent  to  which  it  refers.  It  is  a  new  message  ; 
and  of  course  the  article  would  give  a  wrong  direction  lo  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  The  allegation  made  by  several  critics,  that  the  negligence  of 
24* 
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the  later  Hebrew  in  respect  to  the  artide  stands  in  the  way  here  of  any 
argument  drawn  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  il,  may  be  credited  by 
Ihose  who  have  some  favorite  views  to  be  supported  by  such  a  position, 
or  by  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  later  Hebrew  writings. 
Those  who  are  in  neither  of  these  predicaments,  will  be  slow  to  believe 
such  allegations  until  they  are  proved,  and  especially  in  a  case  so  plain 
as  the  present. 

But  from  whom  is  the  command  or  message  to  proceed  ?  No  one  is 
designated  in  the  context.  From  a  superior  a  command  (for  plainly  i31 
is  of  such  a  nature  here)  must  proceed.  Is  it  some  hing  ?  If  so,  we 
should  be  at  a  loss  to  say  what  king  is  meant.  He  is  not  the  T'JJ  nilia 
for  certainty ;  because  the  latter  comes  into  view  only  at  the  close  of  the 
seven  weeks.  In  such  a  ease,  then,  we  naturally  turn  to  God  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  command ;  and  in  this  we  are  amply  confirmed  by  Isa.  44:  26, 
28,  "lojri  i="'r!1  njan  d^bi^ii-'i  itosb ,  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shall  be 
baiU  up,  and  to  the  tempU,  Thou  skah  be  founded.  —  In  simply  desig- 
nating (Ae  going  forth  of  a  command,  the  speaker  has  lefi  unexplained 
what  the  nature  of  that  command  is.  The  sequel  is  designed  to  explain 
its  object.  It  is  to  rebuild  Jerusalem.  The  i^fl  or  command  then  is,  that 
something  should  be  done.  By  whom  ?  Of  course  by  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  Jerusalem,  i.  e.  by  the  Jews  ;  certainly  by  the  Jews,  provided 
the  rebuilding  is  to  precede  the  Christian  era. 

niaabl  a"^ianb,  to  rehiild,  or  to  restore  and  to  hiild,  which  amounts 
here  to  the  same  thing.  The  verb  211a,  followed  by  another  verb  either 
with  or  without  a  "i  before  it,  may  everywhere  be  found  marking  sim- 
ply the  idea  of  repetition,  again.  Commonly  a  definite  mood  and  tense 
is  employed;  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why  Infinitives  (as  in  the  present 
ease)  may  not  be  employed  in  the  same  manner.  The  obvious  idea,  at 
all  events,  is  that  oirebuilding.  Whether,  however,  we  so  translate,  or  ren- 
der the  phrase  to  restore  and  build  up,  the  idea  is  for  substince  the  same. 
To  attach  to  a-iufj  an  intensive  idea,  viz.  that  of  complete^  lestormg,  be- 
iongs  neither  to  the  verb,  the  Conj.  in  which  it  ]s,  or  the  niture  of  the 
case.  To  rebuild  a  city,  does  not  of  course  mean  to  build  it  as  largely 
or  as  well  as  it  was  before  built.  These  are  accidental  cucumstances,  not 
essential  ones.  The  implication  in  either  way  of  translating  is,  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  command  in  question,  Jerusalem  has  been  laid  waste, 
Whether  utterly  or  partially,  is  not  necessarily  unplied.  This  is  lefi  un- 
determined. 

T155  n-'W  1^,to  an  anointed  one,  a  prince  ;  not  io  an  anointed  prince, 
for  then  niiaa  must  take  its  place  behind  tim  ,  according  to  the  laws  of 
(he  language.     In  its  present  position,  moreover,  standing  after  -13  ,  it 
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cannot  be  a  predicate,  for  this  it  could  be  only  in  case  IS  were  omitted, 
and  tlien  the  assertion  might  be :  Anointed  [is]  a  prince.  We  must 
therefore  put  the  word  in  apposition  with  "r^M  .  But  what  MeesiaA  is  it  ? 
If  it  be  the  expected  and  predicted  Messiah,  the  great  Deliverer,  (hen,  of 
course,  n'a^  being  an  appellative  must  have  the  article.  Hengstenberg 
says,  the  article  is  omitted  because  the  word  is  used  as  a  proper  name 
here.  But  if  it  be  a  proper  name,  then  of  course  T^aj  would  be  an  appel- 
lative, and  must  have  the  article;  just  as  in  the  case  of  "^"An  t"]^. 
Besides,  although  so  common  as  a  proper  name  with  us,  and  also  in  the 
N.  Test.,  where  is  the  proof  from  the  0.  Test,  that  it  was  anciently  em- 
ployed ia  this  way?  The  word  is  used  to  designate  the  AtyA^n'e«(,  Lev.  4: 

5,  5,  16  ;    often  for  a  lawfnUji  anointed  king,  1  Sam.  2:  10.  12:  3,  5.  16: 

6,  al.  saepe ;  it  is  used  lo  designate  Cyrus  as  a  specially  chosen  and  con- 
secrated instrument  of  liberating  the  Jews,  Isa.  i5:  1;  and  sometimes  (in 
the  plural)  to  designate  patriarchs  or  nobles,  Pb.  105: 15.  1  Chron.  16:  22. 
Only  once  in  all  the  Heb.  Scriptures  is  it  applied  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
viz.  in  Ps.  2;  2,  if  we  except  the  present  case.  This  surely  does  not  look 
like  a  proper  name  in  ancient  times ;  and  most  plainly  it  was  not  com- 
monly so  employed.  The  license  then  which  is  alleged,  respecting  the 
omission  of  the  article,  cannot  be  explained  or  vindicated  on  this  ground. 
If  the  Messiah  had  been  meant  in  the  case  before  us,  the  article  would 
seem  to  be  natural,  and  one  might  almost  say,  absolutely  indispensable. 
—  Can  it  mean,  then,  a  heat/ien  prince  ?   It  might,  because  it  is  applied  to 

Cyrus  in  Isa.  45:1.  Yet  evidently  it  is  so  applied  there,  only  because  he  was 
a  chosen  instrument  of  the  Lord,  to  accomplish  his  designs  in  respect  to 
the  Hebrews.  The  probability,  in  the  present  case,  is  strong  against  the 
idea  of  a  heathen  king,  since  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  which  would 
explain  the  application  of  niiiia  to  such  an  one,  while  such  an  explana- 
tion is  palpable  in  the  case  of  Cyrus.  Naturally  it  would  of  itself  be  un- 
derstood as  implying  some  lawful  priest  or  prince  of  the  Jews  anointed  to 
priestly  or  to  regal  office,  or  to  both. 

T^W  means  one  who  is  prominent,  preeminent,  conspicuous.  Hence  it 
becomes  an  appellative  for  prince.  The  ofRce  implied  is  a  civil  one.  This 
I  suppose  to  be  the  reason  why  it  ia  added  to  the  preceding  word, 
h-'ffla  might  of  itself  mean  either  king  or  priest.  To  remove  all  doubt, 
Ti»  is  added  to  the  preceding  word,  and  put  in  apposition  as  explanatory, 
—  an  idiom  by  no  means  uncommon.  Of  course  the  article  should  not  be 
employed,  since  it  is  omitted  in  the  principal  or  leading  word.  The  true 
idea  then  seems  to  be  :  an  anointed  one  who  is  a  prince  or  civil  ruler. 
That  some  distingaished  personage  is  meant,  can  hardly  bs  questioned. 
Who  it  is,  or  when  he  was  to  appear,  are  questions,  as  we  have  seen, 
which  cannot  easily  be  solved  by  any  history  known  to  us. 
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As  to  n^aa  B''33^  ,  enough  has  already  been  said.  The  Afhnakh 
on  the  last  word  seems  to  be  rightly  placed  there.  If  the  following  sixly- 
two  weeks  are  to  be  combined  in  one  period  with  these  seven,  then  v.  26 
could  not  aay ;  After  thorn  sixty-two  weeki,  etc.,  but  must  say :  After  those 
sixtff-mne  weeks  etc.  Besides,  there  is  no  example  in  the  Scriptures,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  of  such  a  way  of  announcing  or  making  up 
numbers.  Moreover,  the  aiiin  that  follows  must  have  a  1  before  it,  la 
case  tke  building  of  the  city  is  to  be  referred  back  to  the  seven  weeks, 
as  some  maintaia,  or  even  in  case  they  are  to  be  included  in  the  sum  of 
the  building-period  as  announced  in  the  second  clause.  It  seems  quite 
clear,  moreover,  that  the  seven  weeks,  which  commence  with  a  command 
to  Tebuild  and  end  with  a  distinguished  and  lawful  Hng,  imply  of  course 
a  prosperous  rebuilding,  which  is  consummated  by  the  coming  of  a  dis- 
tinguished lawful  sovereign.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  building  of  the  city 
during  the  stxty-two  weeks  is  lo  be  scanty,  and  the  declaration  is  made  that 
it  will  be  carried  on  in  troublous  times.  Whether  the  seven  weeks  are  to 
be  arranged  before  or  after  the  sixty-two,  alters  not  the  nature  of  the 
present  ease.  A  contrast  between  the  two  periods  is,  as  it  seems  io  nie, 
plainly  designed  to  be  made.  The  seven  weeks  are  faustt  tewjjoris,  the 
sixty-two  are  in/aits(i  temporis.  The  seven  weeks  are  to  be  followed  by 
the  reign  of  a  "i^ss  niiao ;  the  sixty-two  weeks  are  to  be  followed  by  the 
cutting  off  of  a  n^d'o ,  and  by  the  wasting  of  the  temple  and  city  during  the 
week  that  follows.  Presented  in  this  light,  the  contrast  between  the 
seven  and  (he  sixty-two  weeks  becomes  quite  striking  and  palpable. 

What  then  do  we  gather,  at  last,  from  our  philological  inquiries  ?  We 
gather  at  least  some  things,  with  a  good  degree  of  conviction  ;  (1)  That 
the  periods  of  seven  and  sixty-two  are  not  only  diverse  and  separate 
from  each  other,  but  arc  actually  in  contrast  with  each  otlier,  in  regard  to 
events  respectively  belonging  to  them.  (2)  That  the  period  of  seven 
weeks  will  follow  some  waste  and  desolate  state  of  Jerusalem,  which 
Heaven  will,  at  the  beginning  of  those  weeks,  give  commandment  to  re- 
pair ;  and  this  reparation  will  be  followed  by  the  reign  of  a  lawful  and 
distinguished  sovereign,  i.  e.  this  period  will  end  in  prosperity,  under  an 
anointed  one,  a  prince.  (3)  The  terminus  a  juoof  this  period  is  speci- 
fied not  by  the  designation  of  time  but  event,  and  this  event  (a  command 
to  rebuild)  is  different  from  anything  that  happened  before  the  return 
from  exile,  and  different  from  anything  predicted  by  Jeremiah  respecting 
the  end  of  the  exile.  Consequently  the  seven- weeks  period  does  not  com- 
mence, at  the  same  time  with  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezaar.  (4)  Of  course,  I  do  not  see  how  the  conclusion  can  be  well 
avoided,  that  the  seven  weeks  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  seventy 
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Weeks  which  precede  the  Messianic  times.  I  cannot  accede  therefore  to 
the  remarli,  ihat  seve.n  is  here  merely  tt  mystical  number,  as  often  in  the 
Apocalypse,  and  that  it  may,  when  thus  understood,  be  regarded  as  desig- 
nating a  complelion  or  fulness  of  time,  unlimited  by  specific  bounds; 
moreover,  Ihat  ivu  are  of  course  at  liberty  to  place  it  wherever  aod 
whenever  events  will  correspond,  without  being  restrained  by  the  num- 
ber of  1/ears.  Wliy  should  this  be  Ihe  case  with  only  one  of  the  three 
periods  before  us  ?  The  other  two  are  clearly  specific  and  definite ;  and 
so  are  (he  numbers  of  this  book  in  general.  What  authorizes  us,  then, 
to  make  the  present  case  an  exception  to  ail  the  rest  ? 

"  But  we  can  And  nothing  in  history  that  accords  with  the  period  of 
seven  weeks ;  certainly  not  in  the  hislory  of  the  Jews  before  the  Chris- 

This  may  be  true.  Hoffman  (s.  301)  thinks  so  nmch  to  be  clear,  vtz, 
that  '  the  seven  weeks  come  after  the  sixty-two  weeks ;  and  that  the 
terminus  a  quo  of  the  seven  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  the  sixty-two, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  found  in  any  period  antecedent  to  ihe  time  of 
Daniel's  vision,'  (s.  299).  It  is  the  hisfori/  of  llie  times,  as  he  thinks, 
which  forces  us  to  such  a  conclusion.  Unless  such  an  appeal  to  history 
can  be  made  with  much  force  and  propriety,  it  must  certainly  be  natural 
to  regard  the  three  periods  both  as  successive  and  contintwus.  But  if  now 
we  appeal  to  actual  history,  as  it  lies  before  us,  this  seems  to  favor  the 
view  of  Hoffman  ;  for  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus,  as  we  have  seen,  if 
taken  as  the  beginning  of  the  seven  weeks,  leads  to  no  iiM  riiEJa^  at  the 
end,  except  either  (o  Darius  the  Persian  king,  in  the  last  part  of  his  reign, 
or  to  Xerxes  in  the  beginning  of  his.  Neither  of  these  corresponds  to  such 
an  appeliation.  Messiah  Prince  cannot  be  Ezra,  for  he  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem some  seventy-nine  years  after  Cyrus'  proclamation,  instead  of  forty- 
nine  years  ;  it,  cannot  be  Nehemiah,  for  he  went  up  ninety-one  years  after 
the  same.  Before  Cyrus'  time,  no  command  or  liberty  to  rebuild  was  given. 
Must  we  not  then  consider  ourselves  as  forced,  with  Hoffman,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  seven  weeks  must  come  after  the  other  periods  ?  But  if 
BO,  then  we  must  ask :  Bow  ?  WAen  ?  These  are  questions,  however,  that 
we  seem  not  to  have  the  means  of  answering  satisfactorily.  The  most 
promising  period  disclosed  by  history,  seems  to  be  that  between  the  time 
when  Judas  began  to  repair  the  desolations  made  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  and  the  reign  of  that  powerful  and  popular  king,  John  ffyrcanus, 
the  nephew  of  Judas.  The  forfy-nine  years,  if  begun  with  the  repairs  by 
Judas,  would  fall  about  the  middle  of  Hyrcanus'  reign  ;  and  under  him,  the 
Jews  were  an  independent  and  respected  nation.  He  too  was  both  high- 
priest  and  king,  &  *i'<a3  wvia .     But,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  year 
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B.  C.  116,  (the  middle  of  his  reign),  has  nothing  particular  in  itself  lo 
distinguish  it ;  and  this  seems  lo  make  the  application  of  the  seven  weeks 
to  this  period  somewhat  doubtful,  or  wboUy  so.  Still  perhaps  it  is  not 
absolutely  decisive  against  it,  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  prediction, 
which  obliges  ua  to  commence  the  reign  of  the  Anointed  one  and  Prince 
with  the  very  last  year  of  the  seven  weeks.  Would  it  not  be  suffi- 
cient, if  such  a  prince  were  already  on  the  throne  when  they  end? 

If  I  have  not  given  satislaction  to  the  reader,  as  to  t!io  resolution  of  the 
difficulty  in  question,  (and  doubtless  I  have  not),  I  have  at  least  shown 
him  why  I  have  not  done  it.  I  do  not  despair,  after  alt,  of  a  solution,  at 
soniefutureperiod,  on  the  part  ofsome  one,  who  has  better  vantage  ground 
than  we  now  have.  But  I  confess  myself  unable  to  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions that  may  be  here  raised.  This,  however,  only  proves  my  want  of 
adequate  knowledge,  and  not  that  the  subject  is  necessarily  inexplicable. 
Bill  of  this  inall«r  something  more  will  be  said  in  the  sequel. 

And  sixty  and  two  weeks  firwai  ajBij ,  ahcM  it  he  rebuilt.  The  subject 
is  ihe  city.  The  idiomatic  asidn  with  the  verb  that  follows,  is  the  same  as 
in  nTaabl  a-'Onb  of  the  first  clause.  The  terminus  a  ^woof  the  sixty-two 
weeks,  (since  it  is  not  specifically  named),  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah.  The  angel 
tells  Daniel,  that,  instead  of  se  enty  jears  s  myly  70  weeks  of  years  are 
delennined  on  or  de&  ded  ("^nr\J )  As  noth  og  lefin  te  is  expressly  said 
of  the  time  when  th  s  last  per  od  of  seve  ly  seeks  commences,  it  might 
seem  to  be,  as  som  have  n  a  nta  ned  the  ame  t  me  as  that  with  which 
the  seventy  years  of  Jerem  ah  began  11  e  A  c  of  I  me  here  (sixty-two 
weeks)  is  the  usual  Ace  of  whe  or  how  hnq  §  116.  2.  It  does  not 
strictly  imply,  perl  aps,  that  dur  ng  all  ti  p  r  od  the  city  was  in  the 
regular  process  of  bu  Id  g  It  n  ay  be  suffi  ent  tl  at  during  the  period 
named  the  building  m  question  look  place.  Naturally,  however,  it  must 
be  understood  as  designating  a  protracted  season  of  building  up.  But  if 
we  begin  to  reckon  with  B.  C.  606,  (according  to  the  assumption  above), 
there  must  be  a  considerable  period  (seventy  years)  during  wliich  the 
city  was  still  in  a  state  of  entire  desolation,  viz.,  down  to  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
B.  C.  536.  From  the  lime  of  Cyrus,  however,  down  to  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  it  was  in  a  slate  of  gradual  although  sometimes  interrupted,  ad- 
vance. It  was  built  in  trouUous  times.  Can  we  then,  in  view  of  all  this, 
and  after  the  preceding  discussions,  go  back  to  B.  C.  606  for  the  be^n- 
ning  of  the  second  period,  i.  e,  the  sixty-two  weeks  ? 

T'lnm  aini ,  with  broad  spaces  ond  narrow  limits.  I  take  these  much- 
contested  words  as  the  Ace.  adverbial,  designating  the  manner  in  which 
the  (Mty  will  be  built  In  the  limes  of  trouble,    ain^  tiHth  breadth,  i.  e.  with 
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wide  spaces,  LXX.  tig  wJLwrof.  Street  the  word  often  means,  because 
street  is  a  wide  space.  Also  it  designates  larger  operinga  in  cities,  like 
out  technical  word  place,  and  the  Latin  forum,.  To  reverse  the  order  of 
the  words,  and  to  make  3irTi  ihe  Nom.  to  the  verbs  would  be  a  degra- 
dation of  the  aenae.  Besides,  where  in  the  Scriplures  do  we  find  the 
expression  baild  applied  to  streets  ?  It  seems  quite  probable,  if  not  alto- 
gether certain,  that  nin"!  and  ynn  are  opposites,  and  make  a  contrast ; 
yet  one  which  is  very  descriptive.  The  first  shows  that  larffe  spaces  are 
left  within  the  city,  which  are  not  built  upon.  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
viin  designates  that  which  is  limited,  narrowed,  clipped,  narrowly  de- 
fined. Such  were  the  houses  to  he  ;  at  least,  if  this  does  not  pertain  to 
the  form  of  the  houses  themselves,  (as  probably  it  does  not),  it  at  least 
applies  lo  the  narrow  and  defined  limits  within  which  they  are  built.  In  a 
city  full  of  inhabitants,  small  spaces  are  left  and  ample  expansion  is  ^ven 
to  the  ma  a  of  buildings.  But  here,becauseof  the  "tiiDublous  times,"  the 
re  erse  akea  j  lace.  When  the  angel  wishes  to  tell  Zechariali  that  Jeru- 
a  era  ahal  y  be  overflowing  with  inhabitants,  he  says :  "  Because  of 
the  abound  n^  o  man  and  beast,  Jerusalem  shall  be  inhabited  ninfi  with 
[sub  urban]  lages.  The  opposite  lo  such  an  idea  is  implied  by  yiin. 
To     ans  a  word  ditch,  water-sluice,  conduit,  or  else  judgment,  de- 

cision, makes  no  tolerable  sense,  and  indeed  such  a  version  is  incapable 
of  philological  defence.  To  render  yiini  it  is  decided  (Hav.,  Hengst., 
Wies.)  presents  two  difficulties ;  first  it  makes  a  divulsion  from  the  preced- 
ing woi-d,  with  which  the  accents  connect  it;  and  secondly  such  an  idea 
would  demand  Nin^i'iM  or  N-'H  nsinn  instead  of  pini  .  It  is  evident, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  word  is  one  part  of  an  antithetic  couplet,  of  which 
aini  is  the  other.  Of  the  translation  :  it  is  decided,  Hoffman  justly  says: 
"  It  is  opposed  to  all  sound  advance  of  expression  or  description,"  It 
certainly  is  an  unlooked-for  declaration,  in  case  we  interpret  it  in  the 
manner  now  in  question,  i.  e,  such  as  lo  break  the  thread  of  the  description. 
A  signal  good,  or  a  signal  evil,  might  readily  be  spoken  of  as  decreed;  but 
to  afiirm  this  of  a  mere  subordinate  circumstance  in  the  building  of  Ihe 
city,  and  interrupt  the  discourse  in  order  to  affirm  il,  seems  at  least  not 
to  be  very  probable. 

B'^tnsn  piSil,  lit.  and  in  strailness  of  the  times,  in  our  English  version, 
even  in  troublous  times.  The  1  prefix,  however,  need  not  be  rendered 
intensive  by  translating  it  even.  The  idea  is  somewhat  more  generic 
than  this  last  version  would  make  it,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  clause 
means,  that  the  times  in  general  of  the  rebuilding  wil!  be  times  of  hai-d- 
ship  and  suffering.  Tiiat  they  were  so,  is  fully  evident  from  the  records 
of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  and  from  the  history  of  the  Maccabees ;  not  to 
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speak  of  Josephus,  who  depends  almost  whoily  on  these  records.  That 
the  ciiy  made  progress  slowly,  and  witli  not  a  few  interruptions,  from  the 
proclamation  of  Cyrus  until  the  reign  of  Antiouhus,  is  sutficiently  appa- 
rent from  the  history  of  the  Jews  during  that  interval  of  time.  The  lan- 
guage of  prophecy  rarely  dwells  on  minule  particulars  of  history.  It  is 
enough,  in  the  present  case,  that  we  can  make  a  generic  application  of  it. 

(26)  And  nfler  slxcj'  and  two  weeks,  an  anoiiiKd  One  shull  be  cut  otT,  and  there 
ehall  be  none  fur  il  [the  people],  and  the  city  and  the  sanctuary  shull  the  people  of  ft 
prince  that  will  tome  destroy;  but  his  end  shall  be  with  an  ovei- whelming  flood,  and 
unto  the  end  shall  be  war,  a  Jecrecd  measure  of  desolations. 

Two  things  are  made  very  plain  by  (he  first  part  of  this  verse,  viz. 
first,  that  the  period  of  sixty-two  weeks  stands  by  itself,  separated,  in  the 
view  of  the  writer,  from  the  preceding  period  of  «even  weeks.  Other- 
wise it  would  be  unavoidable  that  he  should  either  say  After  dxty-nine 
weeks,  or  else :  After  seven  weeks  and  sixty  two  u.eeks  This  circum- 
afance  seems  to  be  too  decisive  to  allow  us  to  amalgamate,  as  many  have 
done,  ibe  first  and  second  periods  into  one,  as  to  the  terminus  a  quo  and 
ad  quein.  Secondly,  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  by  (he  people 
of  a  prince  that  would  come,  i,  e.  invade  the  holy  land,  ahows  that  the 
issue  of  "  troublous  times'"  is  into  those  far  more  troublous,  and  which  are 
the  consummation  of  all  that  is  threatened  against  the  Jews.  In  8:  2S 
we  have  the  like  representation ;  (1)  It  is  ri'i'iriKa ,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  dominion,  (=^llie  latter  part  of  the  sixty -two  weeks),  and 
nisaJBn  onns,  when  transgressors  have  come  to  the  full,  i.  e,  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  sins,  that  the  deslroyer  and  revenger  comes  in.  (2) 
There,  as  here,  the  destroyer,  when  he  has  finished  his  work  cif  desola- 
tion in  the  holy  land,  comes  to  a  fearful  and  sudden  end.  In  8:  25,  this 
is-expressed  by  -qa-;  i;  ^^'i^i  here  by  qaisa.  The  contrast  between 
this  and  the  end  of  the  seven  weeks,  can  hardly  fail  (o  stiike  the  mind  of 
an  impartial  interpreter.  The  seven  weeks  end  in  an  anointed  one  who 
is  also  a  Prince,  i.  e.  a  legitimate  high  priest  and  king,  uniting  in  himself 
a  double  office,  and  reigning  over  a  city  rebuilt  or  repaired  by  the  com- 
mand of  heaven,  and  made  prosperous  ;  the  sixty-two  weeks  end  in  the 
destruction  of  a  city  and  sanctuary,  which  bad  been  but  scantily  built,  and 
in  seasons  of  pressure  and  calamity.  A  seven  years  of  wasting  and  per- 
secution ia  their  immediate  sequel.  Whoever  looks  on  the  representa- 
tion in  this  light,  must  of  necessity  concede,  that  the  periods  of  seven  and 
sixty-two  are  set  in  real  contrast  to  each  other,  as  has  been  intimated, 
and  are  by  no  means  to  he  amalgamated,  or  either  of  them  virtually  re- 
moved out  of  sight.     Both  periods  are  equally  real,  at  least  they  are  so 
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in  the  view  of  the  writer ;  and  we  cannot  properly  dispose  of  either  with- 
out making  it  significant. 

iT'ffl'a  ms"^ ,  an  anointed  one  shall  be  cut  off.  Not  the  Messiah  or  the 
anointed  one,  for  there  is  no  article  liete,  as  there  must  be  if  such  were 
the  meaning.  As  we  have  seen,  ft^iia  was  not  a.proper  name  in  ancient 
times ;  and  as  an  appellative,  it  should  of  course  take  (he  article.  But 
this  being  omitted,  we  are  admonished  to  look  in  another  direction  for 
the  raeaiiing  of  the  word  niiaa.  Priest  or  king  we  have  seen  that  it 
may  mean,  (see  on  v.  25,  T155  n''!a^),  because  both  of  these,  when  didy 
appointed,  were  anoinled  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  An  anoijUed 
one,  therefore,  is  the  appellation  of  ail  who  are  thus  consecrated  to  high 
office.  Nor  can  the  term  be  applied  to  any  mere  king  solely  because  he 
is  king;  and  specially  is  it  inapplicable  to  any  heathen  king,  unless  in- 
deed, like  Cyrus,  such  an  one  be  chosen  on  the  part  of  heaven  for  spe- 
dflcand  important  purposes.  Butas  the  Scriptures  apply  it  to  an  anointed 
priest  or  king  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  bo  we  may  here  apply  it  to 
either,  just  as  the  context  demands.  It  is  not  the  same  personage  as  the 
T'J:  n^iBa  of  v.  25,  for  if  it  were,  the  article  would  he  demanded.  Be- 
sides the  omission  of  this,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two,  are  very  diverse;  theT^M  niia^  apparently  reigns 
in  prosperity,  while  the  n'niio  of  our  test  is  to  be  cut  off  and  destroyed. 
Not  that  the  word  TO'^]  always  and  necessarily  designates  a  violent  devih, 
or  the  eUath  of  a  criminal,  as  some  allege ;  for  sometimes  the  word 
means  !o  fail  or  lack  ;  e.  g.  Josh.  9:  23,  133  n^iai,  lA ,  a  servant  shall 
never  fail  or  6e  lacking.  But  in  the  passage  before  us  it  seems  most 
probable,  that  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  is  retained.  We  shall  see,  in 
the  historical  illustration,  that  such  is  the  case.  The  ii'"4o  I  must  there- 
fore regard  as  the  Lord's  anointed  high-priest,  Onias  IIL,  eonapicuona 
for  his  piety  and  his  steadfestness,  who  was  displaced  from  office  by  An- 
tiocbus,  and  his  heathenish  brother  put  in  possession  of  his  place.  Soon 
after  Onias  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Daphnae,  near  Antioch,  for  a  refuge 
from  the  malice  of  his  Jewish  enemies ;  thence  he  was  drawn  by  false 
promises,  and  murdered  by  the  governor  of  Antioch,  vicegerent  of  Anti- 
ochus.  His  son,  instead  of  succeeding  his  father  Onias,  was  obliged  to- 
fly  to  foreign  lands,  and  finally  built  up  Leontopolis  in  Egypt.  Ent 
during  the  rest  of  Antiochus'  reign,  no  lawful  high  priest  had  possessitm. 
of  the  appropriate  office.  The  people  were  forced  to  accept  of  heathen- 
ish Jews  as  their  high  priests ;  so  that  what  is  said  in  the  sequel,  although 
dark  at  first,  and  not  a  little  embarrassed  with  the  glosses  put  upon  it 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  becomes  intelligible  when  rightly 
interpreted. 

25 
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ft  T'Sl ,  our  Eng.  version  renders  hit  not  for  himself,  evidently  build- 
ing on  the  assumption,  that  the  Messiah  here  means  Jesvs  Christ,  and  so 
expressing  the  idea  that  he  died  for  the  sins  of  ihe  people,  and  not  upon 
his  own  account,  \.  e.  not  because  of  anything  which  he  had  done.  So  also 
Vitringa,  Havernick,  Rosen mij  Her.  But  the  Heb.  idiom  forbids  this  in- 
terpretation. Were  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  passage  that  which  our 
version  gives,  it  must  run  thus  i  ib  iitii .  The  word  T]«  is  by  no  means 
a  simple  particle,  expressing  merely  negation  like  sb ,  but  a  verb  mean- 
ing is  Tiot.  Like  all  verbs  it  demands  a  sul^'ect,  expressed  or  implied. 
When  expressed,  it  takes  the  subject,if  a^ronoww,  as  a  suffix,  and  adapts 
its  form  accordingly;  if  other  words  are  subjects,  they  are  put  in  the 
Gen.  after  the  negative  verb,  which  then  assumes,  as  in  our  text,  the  con- 
struct  form,  px  (hen  must  have  a  subject,  lis  very  form  (const.)  is 
designed  to  show  that  one  is  implied.  What  then  is  it?  Whence  are 
we  to  supply  it?  From  the  context,  all  must  concede.  If  this  be  ad- 
mitted, then  those  interpretations,  which  take  '(■'X  in  the  same  sense  as  if 
it  were  xb ,  of  course  will  not  abide  the  test-  So  C.  B.  Michaeiis :  And 
not  to  be  vdll  be  his  lot;  Sept.  in  Cod.  Chis.,  xai  Wx  earai.  But  this  in 
Hebrew  would  be  iSJ-'S .  Others  again  translate  thus :  And  nothing  wiU 
belong  to  him.  But  ')■'!(  does  not  mean  nothing,  but  it  means  is  not,  i.  e. 
something  either  expressed  or  implied  is  not.  Oihers  again  thus :  And 
no  one  renudned  to  him,  (Sack,  Hilzig) ;  which  has  to  meet  the  same 
difflcully,  for  -jii*  is  not  no  one,  but  simply  is  not.  Rosch  (Stud,  und 
Krit.  1834J  gives  the  phrase  this  turn :  And  no  one  was  present  for  him. 
In  this  way  he  applies  it  (o  designate  the  death  of  Seleucus  IV.  Fliilo- 
pator,  at  a  time  when  neitlier  his  son  Demetrius,  nor  his  brother  Anti- 
ochus,  was  near  him.  But  "pN  does  not  mean  is  not  present,  but  is  not. 
Besides,  if  it  did,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  one  not  present  is  limited  to 
son  or  brother,  but  one  extends  to  any  or  all  that  belong  in  any  way  to 
the  n''ca .  Beyond  all  this,  a  mere  heathen  king,  like  Seleucus,  would 
not  be  called  by  such  a  naroe.as  Messiah.  —  More  improbable  still  is  the 
turn  given  by  the  Vulgate,  Jahn,  and  Scholl :  Non  erit  ejus  populus,  sc. 
jMi  eum  negalarus  est.  But  whence  comes  ^eopfe  in  this  case  ?  And  if 
we  might  supply  ias,";^!*  cannot  well  mean,  that  the  Jewish  nation 
should  be  cut  <yff;  it  merely  denies  their  existence.  —  Hengslenberg, 
who  has  finely  illustrated  l''N  (Christol.  II.  s.  474 — 478),  and  shown  (he 
necessity  of  an  implied  subject,  has  not  succeeded  equally  well  in  making 
out  that  subject.  He  says,  the  denial  in  T'n  must  refer  to  what  belonged 
to  the  n-'da ;  and  this  be  thinks  appropriately  to  be  Herrschaft,  i.  e.  di>- 
minion.  Of  course  he  regards  the  n-'an  here  as  the  suffering  Saviour. 
But  how  was  his  dominion  lost,  by  his  being  cut  off?     Temporal  domin- 
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ion  he  never  sought  or  claimed ;  but  spiritual  he  acquired  by  the  very 
act  of  enduring  readily  his  sufferings,  Phil,  2:  8,  9. 

Passing  by,  then,  all  these  various  methods  of  interpretation,  let  us 
still  further  urge  the  question :  What  is  to  be  supplied  as  a  subject  for  tiie 
verb,  from  the  eontext?  I  know  of  no  other  answer  that  can  be  made 
to  this,  on  a  ground  strictly  grammatical,  but  that  H'^'^'Q  must  be  regarded 
a£  the  proper  word.  Altogether  of  a  tenor  like  (o  the  passage  before  us, 
is  Ex.  22:  2,  "innaja  laa?'!  ii  r^  o*?  =^'^";  °^'4!i  '■  «■  he  shall  surely  replace 
it;  if  he  hasnol,tketi  he  shi^  be  sold  on  account  of  his  theft."  Here  B^'^, 
or  its  kindred  noun  di^is ,  is  plainly  to  be  supplied  after  y^». .  The  same 
as  to  n'lii'o,  in  the  case  before  us.  It  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  grammar 
of  the  language.  But  if  this  be  admitted,  (and  I  see  no  way  to  avoid  it), 
then  of  course  we  must  give  to  1^  a  different  meaning  from  tliat  com- 
monly given,  and  refer  it  to  the  D?  of  v.  24,  For  to  say  that  an  anointed 
one  shall  be  cut  off,  and  then  to  say  that  there  is  no  anointed  one  to  Mm 
after  such  an  event,  would  be  unmeaning  if  not  frivolous.  To  say,  that 
when  Onias  the  anointed  high  priest  shall  be  cut  off,  thei'e  will  be  no 
authorized  and  proper  f]^viy^  to  tl\^  people  of  the  Jews,  is  pregnant  with 
meaning,  and  accords  with  historical  fact.  If  any  one  takes  exception 
to  the  distance  of  the  antecedent  from  ib ,  it  would  be  easy  to  point  him 
to  similar  and  even  stronger  cases  of  such  a  nature;  e.  g.  Isa.  8;  21,  ns; 
and  the  same  in  Ps.  68:  II,  15.  So  in'n^D-'.  in  Ps.  87:  1,  and  not  a  few 
other  cases  of  a  like  nature.  I  concede  that  we  are  not  to  refer  a  pro- 
noun very  far  either  backwards  or  foi-wards,  except  when  necessity  calls. 
But  here  seems  (o  be  such  a  necessity  ;  for  no  consistent  grammatical 
sense  can  be  made  out  in  any  other  way,  and  this  makes  one  quite  appo- 
site and  facile.  Steudel  (Pfingst-programm.  1833,  s.  36  seq.)  was  the 
first,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  advanced  the  position  that  ii  refers  to  ^as  in 
V.  24.  Hoffman  (in  his  IKe  70  JoAre,  s.  72)  pronounces  against  it,  but 
after  all  he  virtually  adopts  it,  in  his  later  work,  Weissag.  und  Erfiill.  s. 
303.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  difficulties  of  the  passage 
are  greatly  diminished  by  this  interpretation.  I  must  add,  in  order  to 
prevent  misunderstanding,  that  I  regard  rj'^ura  as  more  indicative  of  the 
high  priest's  offiei(d  digreity  and  circle  of  duty,  than  merely  of  his  person. 
"When  he  is  cut  off,  the  people  fail  of  having  one  lawfully  to  fill  his 
place.  But  that  the  passage  cannot  well  apply  to  Jesus  the  Messiah, 
seems  plain  from  the  fact,  that  his  death  introduced  him  to  an  eternal 
high  priesthood,  instead  of  cutting  him  off  from  such  an  office. 

And  the  city  and  the  sanctuary  will  the  people  of  the  prince  who  is  to 
come  destroy.  —  n^nd;;  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  total  destruction,  but 
such  a  wasting  as  mars  the  object  concerned,  and  renders  it  compara- 
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lively  useless  or  worthless.  The  arllcle  hefore  city  and  sanctuary,  points 
to  these  words  in  v,  24.  "I'^Si  D?  omits  the  article  before  the  second 
noun,  because  this  T-aj  is  difPerent  from  that  in  v,  25,  and  the  article 
would  give  a  wrong  sense ;  or  at  leaat  the  insertion  of  it  would  make  it 
dubious  lo  the  reader,  inasmuch  as  it  would  naturally  refer  him  lo  the 
^^11  in  V.  25.  The  T'JJ  here  is  merely  a  healiien  prince  acting  in  a  civil 
capacity,  in  distinction  from  a  rytra  who  belongs  to  the  people  of  God.  — 
yan  is  not  a  verb  but  a  participle.  The  article  makes  it  distinctive,  lit. 
of  the  comer,  or  of  him  who  cometh  or  will  come  ;  or  the  word  may  be 
understood  of  coming  in  a  hostile  sense,  i.  e.  invading,  as  in  Dan.  1:  2. 
Jer.  36:  29.  It  seems  to  point  to  a  weli  known  personage,  who  is  to  bo 
the  leader  of  the  destroyei's,  viz.  of  the  OS  before  mentioned.  In  8;  25 
the  same  personage  ia  fully  and  plainly  described,  and  in  a  way  much 
like  lo  that  in  vs.  26,  27,  of  the  present  passage,  sajn ,  thcD,  virtually 
appeals  to  the  knowledge  of  the  reader,  who  has  perused  the  prophecy 

ispi ,  and  his  end;  whose  ?  The  obvious  grammatical  answer  is,  the 
end  of  the  KSh  T'».  One  need  but  compare  8:  25,  respecting  Anli- 
ochus  T  He  shaU  be  broken  in  pieces  withovt  [human]  hand,  and  to  join 
with  this  11:  45,  And  he  shall  come  to  his  end  (isp  "tj"),  and  none  shall 
help  him  (iV  1113)  "i"'^''.)'  '"^  order  to  see  how  exactly  all  three  of  the  pas- 
sages agree.  In  all,  the  end  in  question  follows  the  injuries  done  to  the 
holy  city  and  temple.  Manifestly  the  same  personage  is  concerned. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  refer  mp  to  city  and  sanctuaty  (Hav.),  for  the 
sulF.  should  then  be  plural ;  nor  to  rrriia^ ,  i.  e.  the  action  of  destroying 
which  ends  in  an  overwhelming,  (Hengsl.).  Indeed  such  an  application 
would  probably  never  have  been  thought  of,  had  not  (hat  interpretation 
needed  its  aid,  which  makes  Titus  the  Roman  chief  to  be  the  TiM  in 
this  case,  who  is  to  destroy  city  and  sanctuary  ^aa'a.  But  such  a  con- 
struction is  incompatible  with  grammar,  and  equally  so  with  the  parallel 
passages  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above. 

Cjatsa,  lit.  vritli  an  inundation  or  overwhelming  flood.  But  the  literal 
sense  is  here  out  of  question  ;  and  the  figurative  one  of  course  ia,  that  of 
being  swept  away  by  a  resistless  toiTent  of  evils  or  calamities.  The 
wmple  image  of  merely  a  vast  or  numerous  army  of  men  cannot  be  vin- 
dicated as  an  appropriate  siguiflcancy  of  this  word,  which  in  its  tropical 
meaning  must  indicate  overwhelming  evil.  One  needs  but  to  compare 
8:  25  and  11:  45,  in  order  to  see  how  entirely  in  accordance  with  each 
other  these  three  passages  are,  respecting  the  sudden  death  of  the  tyrant 
and  persecutor.  The  article  in  bees  may  be  explained  in  two  ways ; 
first  as  standing  before  a  noun  used  here  in  an  abstract  sense,  §  107.  3. 
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Nole  l.c;  or  seconclly,  on  the  ground  of  a  deslruction  already  predicted, 
and  regai'ded  as  known  or  understood,  comp.  7:  26  and  8:  25.  In  brief 
thus:  '  The  city  and  sanctuary  shall  be  marred  by  the  subjects  of  a 
prince  whose  coiuing  you  know,  and  of  whose  fearful  end  you  are  also 
cognizant.' 

■ijl  fianbn  yg  'i3>1 ,  cmd  unto  the  end  shall  he  war,  a  decreed  measure  of 
desolation.  A  much  contested  passage,  about  which  a  great  variety  of 
opinions  exist.  Hoffman  (Weissag.  etc,  s.  305)  thinks,  that  fi^'7^'?  yp, 
here  means  the  end  of  a  war,  viz.  of  a  war  that  wiil  arise  against  Anti- 
ochus  in  consequence  of  his  persecution  and  oppression.  But  against 
this  lies  the  objection,  that  the  idea  of  another  war,  different  froni  that 
which  is  implied  in  the  preceding  context  that  speaks  of  the  maaring  of 
the  city  and  sanctuary,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  distinctly  in  Uie 
mind  of  the  reader  here.  In  fact,  if  the  idea  was  designed  to  he  so  spe- 
cific as  that  which  the  context  would  naturally  suggest,  the  article  would 
be  necessary  beibre  nan^Ji .  The  fact  that  this  word  has  no  article, 
shows  that  it  is  not  intended  merely  to  reproduce  the  idea  that  lies  con- 
cealed in  the  preceding  clause,  viz.  that  of  a  state  of  mutual  hostility  and 
contest.  War  in  its  more  general  sense,  viz,  a  continued  state  of  contest 
and  desolation,  following  on  after  the  marring  of  city  and  sanctuary,  is 
plainly  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  text.  Had  the  author  written  hansan, 
the  reader  would  spontaneously  refer  it  to  what  is  implied  in  the  preced- 
ing clause.  To  prevent  this,  as  well  as  to  give  the  idea  a  more  generic 
shape,  the  article  is  omitted.  —  As  to  yp. )  is  it  in  the  const,  state  before 
nanb'a  (as  tke  conjunctive  accent  [  ^  ]  would  seem  to  imply),  or  is  there 
a  pause  here  (hat  would  naturally  require  a  lesser  distinctive  accent  ? 
The  translation  above  is  founded  on  the  latter  assumption ;  which,  of 
late,  is  the  more  general  one.  The  train  of  accents  which  ends  in  Zor 
keph  Qaton  (as  here),  has  a  great  variety  of  changes,  dependent  on  the 
feet  whether  the  clause  consists  of  two,  three,  or  four  words,  and  more 
dependent  on  this  than  on  the  sense  or  real  connection  of  the  words ;  as 
any  one  may  see  in  Woi'dheimer's  Heb.  Gramm.  II.  p,  337,  In  fact,  it 
is  palpably  before  him  in  the  present  case  ;  for  ^p  has  a  Munahk,  while 
the  particle  before  it  (i?)  has  a  distinctive  accent  (named  a  prince),  viz. 
a  Pashta.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  yp_  has  a  nearer  relation  to  l-ianba , 
thau  'is  has  to  yj;?  I  grant  that  the  consecution  of  accents  shows  that 
tb©  Accenluators  probably  regarded  yp  as  beicg  in  the  const,  state. 
But  an  end  of  a  war  is  too  loose  an  expression,  in  this  connection,  to  ad- 
mit of  any  good  defence.  If,  however,  we  translate  wnlo  the  end  or  an 
Old  shall  be  war,  and  thus  separate  'j'g  from  a  const,  state,  then  why  has 
it  not  the  article  f  We  should  perhaps  expect  ^h ,  the  end,  viz.  one 
25'' 
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which  the  reader  bad  already  been  taught  to  anticipate,  see  8:  17.  But 
if  the  writer  bad  inserted  the  article  here,  he  would  have  cast  the  miad 
of  the  reader  back  upon  the  precedihg  rip  as  the  anteceiJent.  The  fact 
that  he  has  omitted  both  article  and  pi-onoun  sufF.  in  y^ ,  makes  it  plain  that 
he  means  another  yp,  viz.  one  of  time,  and  not  merely  of  calamity  or 
catastrophe.  There  ia  another  ground,  also,  of  the  omission  in  this  case, 
one  founded  in  the  peculiar  usage  of  the  author,  which  I  have  not  seen 
noticed.  This  is,  that  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  eame  period  in  the 
same  same  way,  viz,  by  omiiting  tlie  article.  So  in  8:  19,  where  it  is 
said ;  An  md  (yji)  will  be  at  an  appointed  time  (isinii).  Observe  that 
the  writer  does  not  say  isiab ,  at  the  appointed  time,  which  would  pre- 
suppose a  knowledge  of  this  period  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  but  an 
appointed  time,  viz.  a  time  which  Heaven  has  fixed.  Nor  does  he  say 
ygn  in  8:  19,  because  he  does  not  lake  it  for  granted  that  the  reader 
hasa  limilationof  the  period  in  hismind.  So  in  8:  17,  where  'j'^TisV 
has  plainly  the  generic  idea  of  a  period  which  has  its  limits,  i.  e.  which 
is  fixed  by  an  overruling  Providence.  Exactly  so  in  II:  35,  v;;  m;  ^5, 
where  it  is  again  said,  that  this  mid  will  be  "laia^ .  Here  observe  the 
arlJcie  in  the  latter  word, in  reference  io  8;  19,  Again  in  12: 4,  yp  ns  IT, 
as  much  as  to  say:  a  period  of  consummation.  The  same  in  12:  9. 
Now  in  some  of  these  cases,  (indeed  in  all  excepting  the  first  mention  of 
y^),  we  might  expect  to  find  Eiie  article;  but  plainly  it  ia  the  writer's 
design  lo  communicate,  by  this  phraseology,  only  the  generic  idea  of  a 
period  of  cimsummation.  For  this  the  article  would  be  inappropriate, 
in  any  of  the  cases  here  presented.  The  sum  of  ail  is,  that  the  idea 
here  intended  to  be  communicated  is  this,  viz.  that  unto  an  appointed 
time  or  limited  period,  (limited  by  heaven),  there  teill  be  viar,  viz,  be- 
tween the  tyrant  and  the  Jews.  The  nest  clause  makes  this  general 
idea  more  specific,  viz.  that  the  desolations  which  this  will  occasion  have 
their  _^«(^  boundaries  beyond  which  ibey  cannot  pass. 

niiaKjib  ns'in) ,  a  decreed  limit  of  desolations.  The  part,  rsinj  is  of 
the  fem.  and  usual  const  form,  Niph.  of  y^n .  It  is  here  used  substan- 
tively, the  fem.  making  as  usual  the  abstract  noun.  In  this  way  it 
parallelizes  in  some  measure  with  y^,  which  means  limit  in  respect  to 
lime,  while  t^s'ins  designates  an  abridged  or  strictly  limited  measure  as  to 
quantity  or  degree.  In  other  words,  the  evils  of  the  contest  have  an 
(appointed  end  and  a  decreed  or  limited  measure.  The  ideas  stand  so 
closely  connected  together  here,  that  a  i  between  the  clauses  would  in- 
jure the  strength  of  the  expression,  nraaili  is  itself  a  fem.  part,  noun, 
taken  in  the  abstract  sense.     The  sense  is  not  a  desolating  decree,  for 
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Piaoffl  has  a  passive  sense,  but  a  determined  measure  of  desolations  to  be 
suffered ;  or,  (o  render  Mteraily,  a  determined  thing  is  desolations. 

The  next  verse  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  more  explicit  unfold- 
ing of  the  character  and  doings  of  (he  desolator,  i.  e.  of  the  nan  Iih  and 
of  his  TB .  He  will  form  a  close  alliance  with  many  Jews ;  he  will  make 
sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease ;  he  will  plant  the  ensigns  of  heathen 
abominations  in  the  temple,  and  render  it  desolate  in  respect  to  its  ap- 
propriate rites  employed  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God  ;  and  unio  his 
extinction  shaJ!  an  overwhelraiDg  flood  be  poured  upon  him  who  deserves 
to  be  destroyed.  In  other  words,  the  waMer  shall  himself  be  a  oiiiilj, 
i.  e.  something  wasted  or  a  waste. 

(27)  And  he  sliall  firmly  covenant  wilh  manj,  for  one  week  ;  and  during  lia'f  of 
the  wcok,  shall  he  cause  llie  sacrifice  and  ohlation  lo  cease ;  and.  a  waster  shall  be 
oier  a  wingeii-fuwl  of  abommations ;  but  unio  -lestruction,  even  diat  which  is  decreed, 
shall  there  be  an  ontponring  upon  him  wlio  is  to  be  desti'oyed. 

n^"!a  l^aani,  he  shall^firmh/ covenant,  or  lit  he  shall  make  firm  or  strong 
a  Mvettant.  The  phrase  can  fairly  mean  nothing  but  this.  The  Nom.  to 
the  verb  is  (he  K3.t^  "v^ii  or  desolating  invader.  The  context  supplies  no 
other;  and  the  senseiairly  admits  of  no  other.  The  explanation  is  found 
in  1  Mace  1: 11  seq.,  "In  those  days  there  went  forth  from  Israel  trans-- 
gressors  [yioi  nuQavoiioi,  B-'SBJBn.S:  23],  and  persuaded  many  [Jews], 
saying :  Let  us  go  and  make  a  covenant  with  the  Gentiles  round  abovi  us... 
And  their  speech  was  pleasing  in  their  eyes,  and  certain  persons  from  the 
people  went  unto  the  king,  and  he  gone  them  power  to  carry  into  exeats 
lion  the  ordinances  of  the  Gentiles,  etc."  The  sequel  shows  how  the  Gen- 
dle  customs  were  introduced  by  them  into  Jerusalem.  In  1  Mace.  1: 41  seq. 
is  a  full  account  of  the  alwminations  practised  by  Antiochus  in  Jerusalem. 
Further  explanation  is  unnecessary.  —  Q'^a'^^  has  the  article,  because  it 
designates  a  whole  class  here ;  just  as  we  have,  in  8;  23,  D-'siaBn  in  the 
same  way,  and  to  designate  the  same  class.  The  additional  idea  here 
communicated  is,  that  many  took  such  a  course.  The  ^  in  this  case,  re- 
sembles the  usual  construction  of  hiia  n'^s  ,  which  puts  ^  after  it  and 
before  the  persons  with  whom  the  covenant  is  made,  when  they  are  the 
iDferior  party  ;  e.g.2K.ll:4.  2  Sam.  5;  8,  2  Chron.  21:  7.  Isa.  65:  S. 
61: 8.  Jer.  32;  40,  al.  When  equak  make  a  covenant  av  with  or  -n^  wil^ 
is  employed.  In  the  present  case,  Antiochus  dictated  the  firm  league 
between  himself  and  the  Jewish  apostates ;  so  we  have  D'^a'n; ,  The  He- 
brew, by  the  way,  here  exhibits  a  nicety  of  meaning  and  construction 
which  our  language  cannot  reacli. 

inx  suiii  owe  weei,  i,  e.  seven  years,  is  the  Aco.  of  time,  rfwWw^wjAicA 
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tJiia  matter  is  to  continue.  Antiochua  began  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Jews,  in  B.  C.  171,  and  during  that  year  deposed  Onias,  and  cove- 
nanted with  his  heathenized  and  aposlatehrolher,  Jesus  or  Jason,  lo  mate 
him  high  priest,  with  the  condition  that  he  should  introduce  heathen 
usages  into  Jerusalem.  In  the  \Btt«r  end  ofB.C.l  65,  or  at  the  commence- 
ment of  B.  C.  164,  Antiochus  died.  The'  persecution  and  oppression 
went  on,  in  some  form  or  other,  during  aH  that  period  of  seven  years, 
i.  e.  from  171  to  164.  Hengst.,  Hav.,  and  some  others,  make  siaiu  the 
Nom.  to  "PSiT} ,  viz.  one  week  shall  confirm  a  covenant,  etc.  But  why  seven 
yeai-s?  They  admit  that  the  ministry  of  Christ  lasted  only  some  three 
or  three  and  a  half  years;  what  then  constitutes  the  limits  of  the  seven? 
Besides,  the  violence  done  to  (he  language  in  this  case  is  forbidding. 
Not  to  time,  but  to  events  that  occurred  during  it,  is  the  strengthening  or 
nuUifying  of  a  covenant  fo  be  attributed.  Comp,  8;  14,  for  a  period 
neai'ly  the  same  as  the  seven  years,  and  designed  to  be  somewhat  more 
ipecific. 

SiaiEti  isni,  (mddunnghalf  of  the  week.  Ace.  of  time  how  long,  again. 
■"Sn  does  not  mean,  as  many  have  interpreted  it,  a  precise  point  of  time, 
just  where  half  of  the  length  of  the  whole  would  reach,  but  one  half 
or  one  division  oi  the  whole  duration.  So  is  it  clearly  to  be  taken  in  12:7  ; 
and  so  here,  because  it  can  never  be  made  lo  mean  the  same  as  isns  or 
■'snb,  which  would  designate  merely  the  half-way  point  of  time.  Then 
again,  the  siaifin ,  with  its  article,  points  to  the  preceding  week  or  seven 
years,  and  shows  us,  that  as  this  marks  length  of  time,  so  the  half  or  di- 
vision of  it  must  also  mark  the  same.  Lastly,  facts  correspond.  Antio- 
chus, as  is  well  known,  suspended  ail  the  temple  rites  for  three  and  a  half 
years,  during  three  of  which  he  offered  up  his  abominable  heathen  sacri- 
fices (ea^  y^p^f})  to  Jupiter  Olympius  in  the  temple.  Surely  it  i*  the 
aarae  personage  loho  lays  waste  city  and  sanctuary  (v.  26),  that  suspends 
the  temple  offerings  in  the  present  case.  Ch.  8:  II  settles  this  question. 
To  suppose,  with  Hengst.  and  Hav.,  that  the  death  of  the  Messiah 
(v,  26)  suspends  the  temple-rites,  and  that  this  is  done  merely  in  theory 
and  by  way  of  anticipation,  and  does  not  take  place  as  a  fact  during  the 
half  of  the  seven  years  in  question,  is  quite  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the 
book  before  us.  If  then  it  be  fact  (the  desolations  of  city  and  sanc- 
tuary surely  are  facts),  that  the  sacrifices  and  oblations  did  not  cease 
until  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  how  can  all  this  be 
assigned  here  to  the  limits  of  three  and  a  half  years  ?  Besides,  the  per- 
son who  makes  the  covenant  with  many,  is  the  same  who  causes  the  sacri- 
fice and  oblation  to  cease;  and  this  covenant  continues  through  the 
whole  seven  j/ears.    Of  course  Antiochus,  or  whoever  makes  it,  does  not 
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quit  the  stage  of  action  before  the  whole  seven  years  are  passed.  It  is 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  seven,  (hen,  beyond  all  reasonable  qnestioD, 
that  the  sacrifice  and  ohlations  are  suspended ;  and  at  the  end  of  this,  (aa 
the  remainder  of  v.  27  shows),  the  person  who  suspends  them  is  cot  off 
Now  Ihis  disagrees  entirely  with  the  Messianic  elironology.  According 
to  the  usual  compulation,  our  Saviour's  ministry  lasted  but  three  and  a 
half  years,  and  this  of  course  comes  in  the/>:s(  part  of  the  seven  years, 
i.e.  his  death  followed  the/rsi  ^i^  of  these.  According  to  our  text,  the 
death  of  him,  who  made  the  covenant  with  many  for  seven  years  and 
suspended  the  lemple-rilea  during  the  last  half,  took  piaee  after  this  sus- 
pension had  continued  three  and  a  half  years.  It  is  impossible  to  recon- 
cile the  theory  of  Hengstenberg  and  Havernick  here,  with  the  plain  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  writer. 

Ife  will  make  sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease  evidently  means,  in  its  con- 
nection, remove  them  by  violence,  forcibly  suspend  them.  He  who  desirous 
city  and  scmctuary  (v,  26)  ;  he  who  treads  down  the  sanctuary  and  »'& 
sacred  retinue  (&-.  IS),  is  the  peraonof  whom  this  is  said,  and  who  actually 
did  what  is  here  described. 

Nor  is  this  all.  He  will  carry  his  impiety  to  the  daring  length  of  in- 
troducing the  symbols  of  the  god  whom  he  worships,  into  the  holy  temple ; 
BO  that  while  they  are  worshipped  by  their  appropriate  rites,  the  sancttt- 
ary  becomes  desolate  in  regard  to  true  worshippers  and  ail  their  offerings. 
None  will  repair  thither,  because  of  the  shocliing  abominations  of  idol- 
ofierings  and  idol-images.  So,  or  something  like  Eo  this,  does  the  follow- 
ing difficult  clause  seem  to  testify :  Q&UJa  D'^x^iSiD  J^iiS  ^51 ,  ofid  over  the 
winged-fowl  of  abominations  s/iall  be  a  waster.  I  need  not  repeat  the 
almost  numberless  conjectures  about  the  meaning  of  this  passage.  I]3B 
seems  to  me  to  mean  neither  summit,  roof,  nor  pmnacfe  of  the  temple. 
The  word  is  often  used  for  borders  of  a  garment,  a  eountry,  of  the  earth, 
etc.  But  to  designate  height  upward,  instead  of  extension  or  breadth,  re- 
quires a  very  different  woi-d  from  fj:s .  The  border  of  a  thing  or  object 
is  not  the  height  or  summit  of  it.  To  compare  it  with  me^vytov  lov  Ugov 
(Matt  4:  5),  seems  not  to  be  much  to  the  purpose,  until  we  better  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  which  as  yet  remains  somewhat 
uncertain.  The  summit  of  the  temple  was,  we  are  told,  filled  with  sharp 
pyramidicai  prominences  to  prevent  the  birds  from  lighting  upon  it.  This 
would  be  no  place,  then,  for  cisijBB,  i.  e.  idolstatues.  Gesenius  tliinka, 
that  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  (possibly  of  Antiochus),  was  placed 
conspicuously  on  the  temple  roof.  The  sense  in  itself  is  not  an  uninvil> 
ing  one  ;  but  we  have  to  make  two  changes  in  order  to  bring  it  about. 
First  we  must  read  ii'i  ejJS  is ,  on  the  roof  [are^  idols  ;  and  secondly,  we 
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must  convert  summit  or  extremity,  into  roof  or  covering.  Figuratively 
this  last  would  answer  tolerably  well  for  wn'ny,  Cjra .  But  besides  all  this, 
we  are  here  met  with  still  another  difficulty,  viz.  that  dKiD'o  which  fol- 
lows is  in  the  singvlar.  Cases  of  a  plural  with  a  part,  or  adj.  singular 
there  are,  but  ouly  when  the  plural  Ibrm  designates  a  single  agent  or  ob- 
ject, e.  g.  fia^  3''?^l*,  When  persons  are  designated  in  the  plural,  and 
each  individual  is  empfiatically  meant,  the  predicate  may  be  in  the  sing., 
as  in  Prov.  3: 18.  27:  16.  28:  1.  Gen.  27:  29.  Ex.  31:  14.  But  neither 
of  these  cases  is  homogeneous  with  the  one  now  before  us.  D"35pu  is 
not  apluralis  majestatictis,  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  is  individuality 
designed  particularly  to  be  included  in  it,  or  expressed  by  it.  We  can- 
not accept,  therefore,  of  such  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  ;  certainly  not  if 
we  can  find  a  better  one. 

The  proposal  of  Hengstenberg,  liiivemick,  Lengerke,  and  others  to 
apply  B"'S!|piIJ  to  the  temple,  which  had  been  polluted  by  the  Jews,  is 
without  parallel  and  contrary  to  all  Heb,  usage  elsewhere.  The  prophets 
speak  indeed  of  hypocriticai  offerings  and  incense  as  an  abomination, 
(nnsin),  Isa.  1: 13 ;  they  intimate  that  the  doings  of  the  dissembling  and 
heathenish-minded  Jews  made  Jehovah  loathe  bis  dwelling-place ;  but 
all  this  is  far  enough  from  vindicating  such  an  appellation  of  the  temple 
itself  in  Daniel,  as  Qiaipo.  Daniel  calls  it  mp,  8:13,14;  itv^-a  Visa,  8: 
11.  In  9:  26,  also,'henames  it  u-rpn,  and  in  9: 16  we  have  %  ci^,  % 
sanctuary  and  thy  people.  In  most  of  these  cases,  also,  he  is  speaking  of 
the  temple  in  the  same  circumstances  as  in  our  test.  Comp.  also  Dan, 
12:  7.  Such  an  exegesis,  then,  makes  against  ail  usage  elsewhere,  and 
against  the  whole  current  of  Hebrew  feeling.  TVie  holy  dig,  the  sanctu- 
ary, is  the  indelible  and  eternal  name  stamped  upon  these  objects.  Down 
to  the  present  hour,  even  the  very  Moslems  call  the  city  £1  Qods,  i.  e. 
ei*Tpn .  B'^siiJia  then  is  a  noun  which  qualities  or  limits  ^;s .  It  means 
always  idolatrous  rites  or  ahominalions,  or  else  idol4mages  or  statues, 
A^Tninations,  in  the  general  sense  of  -wicked  deeds,  it  never  designates. 
Another  word  (fiayin)  is  employed  in  such  a.  sense.  To  suppose  P!3  to 
mean  summit,  pinnacle,  and  then  translate  over  (he  pinnacle  of  idols  or  of 
idolatrous  abominations  is  the  destroyer,  and  finally  to  apply  this  so  as  to 
designate  the  treading  down  and  crushing  the  sacred  edifice  and  its 
appurtenances,  is  even  more  strange  than  to  use  cs^ilJia  as  a  designation 
of  llie  temple.  Where  in  all  the  Bible  is  such  an  image  employed  as 
being  over  (he  pinnacle  of  a  thing,  in  order  to  designate  the  violence  done 
to  it  by  a  conqueror,  or  to  mark  his  sovereign  control  ?  2b  tread  down, 
to  trample  upon,  is  indeed  imagery  everywhere  employed ;  but  to  be  over 
a  pinnacle,  or  a  summit,  is  an  expression  revolting  both  to  good  taste  and 
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to  Heb.  usage.  To  me,  at  least,  it  seems  passing  strange,  to  apply  such 
expressions  to  the  domineering  sway  of  Antiochus  in  Jerusalem,  or  (with 
Hengst.  and  HiLv.)  to  Titus  and  his  final  destruction  of  the  temple. 

But  if  the  meaning  sutamit  and  Toof  be  denied  to  t\vs ,  oniy  three  other 
meanings  remain,  viz.,  that  of  W«y,of  feW  or  winged-fowl,  and  othorder  or 
extreme  limit.  To  give  to  C|53  the  meaning  of  army-wings,  cannot  well 
be  conceded.  Rosenmijller,  indeed,  gives  the  clause  this  turn  :  "  Exer- 
citui  deteatando  vastator  dux  praeerit."  He  supposes  that  C;:?  ,  like  the 
Latin  ala,  may  mean  the  wing  of  an  army.  But  if  an  army  is  to  be 
spoken  of  collectively,  in  this  way,  we  should  expect  wings  (d'JBjb),  not 
wing  (sing.)  to  designate  it.  Isa.  8:  8  and  18:  1,  to  which  Eosecm.  ap- 
peals, will  hardly  bear  him  out ;  for  in  both  cases  a  different  meaning 
of  the  word  is  more  probable.  In  fact,  the  word  5133  does  not  seem  to 
be  employed  in  such  a  aenae.  Ezekiel  employs  Q-'BSs  (plur,  only)  in  the 
tropical  sense  o^ army-wings  ;  see  Lex.  sub  v.  Besides,  how  flat  it  would 
he,  after  saying  that  the  people,  i.  e.  the  army,  of  a  prince  who  will  in- 
vade Judea,  have  marred  city  and  sanctuary,  and  after  describing  all  tie 
devastations  which  they  bad  committed  under  his  guidance  and  direction, 
to  add  that  he  had  supremacy  over  them,  or  (in  other  words)  was  their 
leader.  Not  so  Daniel.  The  discourse  advances.  First,  the  invader  mars 
city  and  temple.  Next,  he  prohibits  saciiSces  and  obialions  to  Jehovah, 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews.  Then  he  sets  up  the  statue  and  other  insignia 
of  his  own  chosen  god,  Jupiter  Olympius,  in  the  temple,  where  sacriflces 
abominable  to  the  Jews  were  offered  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the 
heathen.  Lastly,  comes  the  fearful  end  of  him  who  has  desolated  the  city 
and  temple ;  for  in  hia  turn  he  becomes  a  a-sio ,  \.  e.  something  to  be  deso- 
lated or  destroyed.  Here  alt  is  climactic,  and  the  tenor  of  the  discourse, 
viewed  in  this  light,  becomes  comparatively  easy  and  probable. 

If  now  we  assume  the  second  meaning,  winged-fowl,  how  shall  such  a 
meaning  be  rendered  probable  ?  The  fact  is  well  known,  that  Antiochus 
devoted  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
and  there  offered  the  appropriate  sacrtUccs,  It  is  said  of  him,  in  I  Mace. 
1;  45  seq.,  that  "  he  forbade  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  and  libations 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  [cojnmanded]  to  profane  the  sabbaths  and  the  feast- 
days,  to  defile  holy  places  and  persons,  W  build  altars  and  saored  en- 
closures {itnivij)  and  idol-apparatus,  and  to  sacrifice  swinish  and  unelean 
beasts  . .  .  And  whosoever  would  not  obey  the  king's  command,  must  be 
put  to  death."  The  word  elSialiiia  (v.  47)  I  have  translated  idol-appara- 
tas,  because  it  plainly  does  not  mean  idol-temple  here,  for  such  Antiochus 
had  no  need  to  build,  when  he  had  converted  the  temple  of  Jehovah  into  a 
place  of  worship  to  his  god.     The  Syriac  version  reads  «ifiwi«  here, 
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which  makes  the  sense  required.  But  sidoiXiia  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  neut,  pi.  ai^ective,  and  be  rendered  as  above.  Allars  and  sacred 
enclosures  and  sacrifices  necessarily  demanded  idol  representations  of  the 
god,  to  whom  the  offerings  were  made.  So  was  it  in  ail  the  Greek  and 
Soman  world.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  doubt,  that  Antiochus  set  up 
the  statue  of  his  god.  "  TAej/  built  or  set  vp  ^Stkvyfia  iqtifimatwi  h/  the  al- 
tar," says  1  Mace.  I;  54, 1,  e.  avv  j-^pffln .  I  understand  this  of  a  ataoie 
of  Jupiter  Olympius  erected  in  the  temple ;  and  this  statue,  as  is  well 
known,  usually  stood  over  an  eagle  at  its  feet  with  wide'Spread  wings. 
Hence  csipia  :iJ3  hs ,  over  a  vdng  of  abominationt,  or  ratlier  over  an 
ahominoMe  winged-fowl,  is  a  desolator.  That  b^a  may  mean  the  possessor 
of  a  teing,  i,  e.  a  winged  fowl,  as  well  as  vdng,  is  only  in  conformity  with 
abundant  analogies  in  Hebrew.  Such  a  meaning  it  has  in  Gen.  7:  14. 
b-iaspia  qualifies  qs3 ,  §  104.  1,  and  shows  that  the  winged  bird  was  a  part 
of  the  heathen  symbols.  The  plural  seems  here  to  be  chosen  in  order 
that  a  connection  with  tioioa  may  be  avoided  by  the  reader.  The  horror 
and  disgust  which  such  a  spectacle  would  occasion  to  a  pious  Jew,  can 
more  easily  be  conceived  of  than  expressed.  But  the  wide-spread 
eagle-wings  is  not  alL  This  is  at  the  foot  of  an  image  that  stands  over 
it  (vji^  'vv),  which  image  is  here  characterised  by  the  appellation  aaio'a . 
Most  critics  have  referred  Daiii'Q  lothe^eworeof  the  desolator, the  "prince 
who  will  come,"  i.  e,  most  of  those  who  refer  vs.  26,  27,  to  Antiochus. 
But  in  such  a  case,  how  could  the  article  be  dispensed  with  ?  It  would 
not  only  be  renewed  mention  of  the  person,  but  a  case  which  would  re- 
quire special  pains  not  to  be  misunderstood,  and  so  demand  specification. 
But  as  no  article  is  prefixed  to  oaica ,  we  may  in  tliis  connection  refer  (his 
word  to  the  statue  of  the  heathen  god,  which  is  very  significantly  named 
a  desolator,  from  the  effect  which  its  erection  in  the  temple  produced 
upon  the  Jewish  reli^ous  rites  and  those  who  performed  ihem.  In  II; 
31,  the  yijt^  (idol)  has  the  same  participle  applied  to  it,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  The  temple  was  utterly  forsaken  by  all  but  apostates  to  heathen- 
ism. Everything  that  pertained  to  the  true  God  was  trodden  down  and 
destroyed.  In  this  case  Dwaja  should  not  have  (as  it  has  not)  the  article ; 
for  it  is  neither  renewed  mention  of  a  thing,  nor  is  it  something  of  which 
the  reader  couid  be  supposed  to  have  formed  an  antecedent  idea  in  his  own 
mind.  The  single  staine  of  Jupiter  is  spoken  of  m  the  sing,  number ; 
and  thus  the  whole  form  of  expression  fails  withtn  the  regular  laws  of 
grammar.  The  erection  of  such  an  image  with  its  winged  symbolical  bird, 
is  a  consummation  of  impiety,  which  goes  quite  beyond  the  inhibition  of 
the  Jewish  sacrifices  and  oblations  Iniquity  is  now  come  to  the  fuU, 
and  therefore  must  be  punished. 
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HofFmsin  (Die  70  Jahre)  has  proposed  such  an  interpretalion  as  that 
now  suggested.  In  his  Weissag.  und  ErfuU.  (s.308),  he  seems  to  give 
the  preference  to  another  and  different  explanation,  which  Sleudel  (ut 
sup.  s.  47)  has  suggested.  Tlie  verb  ;i33  means  io  cover.  Of  course  qaa 
may,  as  he  thinks,  retain  this  idea.  He  then  refers  it  to  a  covering  huilt 
on  the  Jewish  altar  by  Anliochus,  after  the  manner  of  the  heathen  ; 
which  was  profane  and  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  a  Hebrew,  who  was 
commanded  Io  construct  his  aliar  only  with  earth,  Ex.  20:  24.  On  the 
profanely  covered  altar  of  Antioehus,  heathen  abominations  were  oifered. 
Hence  a  covering  of  alominaiions.  But  how  he  disposes  of  DKira  ,  in 
this  case,  he  does  not  expressly  tell  us.  He  must  refer  it  to  r|33.  But 
this  is  hard.  Over  the  covering  of  abominaHons  is  —  what?  BOUJ'J  can 
hardly  designate  the  sacrifices  offered  there.  Is  AutiochuS,  then,  desig- 
nated by  it,  as  presiding  over  the  heathen  altar  ?  If  so,  the  article  must 
be  prefixed.  An  (dlar-covering,  moreover,  could  hardly  be  regarded 
here,  as  answering  to  the  climactic  nature  of  the  discourae.  I  deem  his 
former  opinion,  therefore,  to  be  much  better  grounded. 

One  other  view  of  (he  ease  I  will  venture  to  suggest— a  possible  one 
if  not  probable  —  that  I  liave  nowhere  met  with.  This  would  assume,  in 
the  present. case,  the  frequent  meanirg  of  r:3 ,  viz.  border,  extremity, 
and  then  translate  thus :  Oi  the  borda-  of  idols  or  idol-places,  will  be  the 
destroger.  The  ground  of  tliis  exegesis  may  be  found  in  the  history  of 
Antioehus.  After  the  ravages  committed  by  him  in  Jerusalem,  he  went 
into  the  East  (see  Dan. 11:  44)  to  avenge  himself  there  for  offences;  and 
in  Pei'sia  he  entered  forcibly  the  great  temple  at  Elymais,  and  robbed  it 
of  its  treasures.  The  people  of  that  region,  exasperated  by  his  sacrilege, 
rose  en  masse  and  forced  him  to  retreat.  On  that  retreat  he  was  overtaken 
with  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  his  army  in  Palestine,  and  the  victo- 
rious entrance  of  Judas  into  Jerusalem.  Through  fatigue,  or  exasperation 
and  disappointment,  or  a  combination  of  both,  he  fell  into  a  raging  fever, 
and  died  after  a  very  short  space  in  that  condition.  If  now  we  may  sup- 
pose our  text  to  look  to  this,  there  is  a  regular  progress  in  the  narration ; 
afler  all  his  outrages  in  Palestine,  he  goes  to  the  border  or  exiremiiy 
of  the  idol  countries,  robs  an  idol-temple  there,  and  then  the  destruction, 
predicted  in  the  next  clause,  hastens  on.  It  is  an  augmentation  of  his 
woes,  that  he  perishes  in  a  distant  land,  ITte  destroyer  (DiiBJ'a),  to  use 
the  language  applied  to  this  very  expedition  in  Dan.  II:  44,  "  went  forth 
with  great  fury  Io  destroy,  and  utterly  to  make  away  with  many,"  and, 
in  so  doing,  he  himself  becomes  a  nnin ,  i.  e.  is  utterly  destroyed.  —  If  it 
be  objected  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  it  is  too  specific,  let  any  one 
read  Dan.  xi.  and  he  will  no  more  insist  on  such  an  objection.  It  can- 
26 
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not  be  denied,  moreover,  that  tlie  prediction  is  thus  regularly  climawtic, 
and  that  it  is  full  of  meaning.  The  only  serious  doubts  would  arise  from 
another  quarter.  Would  his  eastern  journey  or  expedition  be  described 
in  language  so  obscure,  and  so  alien  from  the  usual  methods  of  describing 
such  events  ?  And  then,  in  case  Antiochus  is  designated  by  □n^'s ,  how 
could  the  article  be  dispensed  with  in  such  a  renewed  menlion  of  him? 
These  two  considerations  occasion  doubt  and  hesitation.  There  is  some- 
what less  of  difficulty  in  the  solution  given  above  ;  at  least  there  is  less  of 
grammatical  difficulty.  But  the  general  sense  of  the  passage  is  plainly 
more  striking,  on  the  ground  last  a^umed. 

n^3  "151,  6«(  unto  destruction.  Wieseler  (Die  70  Wochen,  s.  42  seq.) 
strenuously  defends  the  position,  that  ti^B  is  a  verb  here,  employed  in  its 
usual  sense.  He  translates  thus ;  AnduHtiUt[lhe\ia.lf-wiieii]ie  completed, 
etc.  His  arguments  are  unsafisfaclory.  ^y  must  mean  either  while  or 
during,  or  else  unto,  even  to.  Thus  understood,  it  would  make  the  death 
of  the  tyrant,  which  the  nest  clause  predicts,  to  happen  during  the  half- 
week,  or  to  he  taking  place  until  that  was  completed ;  bo  that  Antiochns 
must,  at  all  events,  on  such  a  ground,  have  died  either  before  the  end  of 
the  three  and  a  half  years,  or  just  at  that  point.  But  neither  of  these 
positions  is  true.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  right  to  take  rn^B  aa 
a  noun,  for  such  a  usage  is  frequent.  As  little  question  can  there  be,  aa  to 
its  energetic  meaning.  The  verb  means  to  consummate,  to  ^finish,  to  com- 
plete,etc. ;  and  of  course  (be  noun  designates  consummation,  a  fuUejtd  of, 
a  finishing  offvfith; — a  mode  of  espression  stronger  than  that  of  mere 
excision,  etc.  Such  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  tyrant.  The  1  in  tsi  ia 
best  rendered  by  but.  The  sentiment  of  the  verse  stands  arranged  thus  : 
'He  will  make  a  firm  league  with  many  apostate  -Tews;  for  three  and  a 
half  years  will  he  remove  the  sacrifices  and  oblations  of  the  temple ;  he 
will  even  erect  a  statue  of  Jupiter  there,  accompanied  by  its  usual  eagle 
with  expanded  wings  at  its  feet — but  a  dreadful  reverse  will  overtake 
him  i  the  overwhelming  indignation  of  Heaven,  that  which  is  irreversi- 
bly decreed,  will  make  an  utter  and  final  end  of  him.'  Thus  all  is  smooth 
and  easy. 

T^TfT)  ns'nnsi,  even  that  which  is  decreed,  it  skaU  be  poured  Old,  OT  even  de- 
et^eed  [destruction]  sfioH  he  poured  out.  The  accents  follow  the  sense  of 
the  first  rendering,  and  divide  accordingly,  putting  a  Zaicepk  Qaton  on 
nsSriJ  .  Of  course,  if  we  follow  them,  the  verb  is  impersonal,  oral  least 
a  kind  of  constructio  praegnans  which  implies  hba  for  its  Nora.,  or  else 
wrath,  indignation,  or  curse,  is  implied.  The  verb  tirj  is  not  used  in  the 
literal  sense,  but  only  in  the  tropical  one ;  and  it  is  always  joined  with 
some  subject  like  those  just  named,  which  makes  the  verb  easy  to  be  un- 
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deretood,  if  it  be  employed  in  an  elliptical  way.  It  is  a  kind  of  terminus 
tecknicus  for  the  expression  of  such  ideas ;  and  being  intransitive,  it 
readily  goes  over  into  a  passive  sense.  If  we  follow  the  accents,  then, 
there  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  construction.  But  if  we  depart  fiwm 
them,  and  lake  nx'^ni  as  a  participial  noun,  and  as  the  Nom.  to  1\J'Ti, 
then  all  is  easy  and  obvious.  This  member  of  the  clause  ia  an  advance 
upon  n^3  IS.  It  designates  a  total  end  which  is  definitely  decreed  by 
Heaven,  and  this  decree  is  beyond  control  and  irreversible.  The  very 
same  sentiment  is  developed  in  ns'im'i  rhi  in  Isa.  10;  28.  28:  22.  The 
accession  of  energy  and  definiteness  to  the  threat,  from  the  addition  of 
Ms'inj!'!,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  familiar  with  the  Hebrew.  The 
imagery  aipounng  out  originates  here  in  r|a©a  ispi  of  v.  26,  and  is  there- 
fore both  natural  and  forcible. 

Dgiuj  is,  upon  him  who  is  to  he  made  desolate.  Quite  different  from 
BcS'a  (the  destroyer,  waster)  ia  the  participial  intrans.  form,  Doid .  It  has 
always  a  passive  sense,  and  therefore  means  delendvs,  vastandm,  one  who 
is  OT  ought  to  he  destroyed.  The  first  is  the  «j  KtOpmjios  rift;  «/i«pw'«tf, 
and  the  second  is  the  o  viog  tijs  duKoXeiag,  of  Paul  in  2  Thess.  2:  3, 
who  seems  lo  have  had  his  mind  on  the  passage  before  us.  In  the  ex- 
pression is  substantially  couched  the  favorite  TzaQavofiaoia  of  the  He- 
brews ;  the  desolator,  waster  shall  be  c»iia  (wasted). 

Thus  ends  the  second  great  national  trial  of  the  Jews.  The  tyrant 
who  brought  it  upon  them,  falls  in  the  midst  of  his  contests  and  of  his 
ce,  and  with  his  fall,  the  august  drama  closes,  as  in  ch.  vii.  viii.  xi. 


It  would  be  little  to  my  present  purpose,  to  give  a  minute  history  of  all  the 
interpretations  that  have  been  put  upon  the  passage  respecting  the  se'Denty 
\Beeka,  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  sust^n  thero.  Most  of  them  depend  on 
some  a  priori  conception  of  what  Daniel  ought  to  say,  rather  than  on  a 
philolc^ico-hiBtorical  deduction  from  what  he  has  said.  For  my  present 
purpose,  I  need  to  notice  only  two  classes  of  interpretation  ;  (l)  The  exclu- 
sively Messianic.  (2)  The  exclusively  Anti-Messianic.  Of  these,  in  their 
order,  I  shall  speak  very  briefly. 

(l)  The  exclusively  Messiabic.  An  anointed  one,  a  prince  (v.  35), 
is  converted  into  the  Messiah,  the  Prince,  i.  e.  Christ  the  King  of  kings. 
The  cutting  off  of  an  Anointed  One  (in  v.  26)  is  the  violent  death  of  Jesus, 
the  Messiah ;  ft  I'Si  designates  his  vicarious  suffering  for  sinners.  The 
time  when  he  entered  on  his  public  ministry,  is  the  terminus  ad  quern  of 
the  sixty-two  weeks  and  the  seven  weeks;  and  these  two  distinct  periods 
are  combined  into  one,  which  is  made  to  commence,  not  with  Cyrus'  proc- 
lamation, nor  yet  with  ihat  of  Darius,  hut  with  that  of  Artaxerxes  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  Nor  is  this  all  that  is  assumed.  Not  only  ia 
the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ  arbitrarily  set  aside  from  the  calculation, 
but  in  order  to  adjust  the  sixty-nine  weeks  lo  the  period  of  his  entrance  on 
his  public  ministry,  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  is  made  ten  years  longer  than 
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the  most  authentic  histories  make  it,  i.  e.  fifty-one  years  instead  of  forty-one, 
and  so  much  is  then  taken  from  Ihe  reign  of  his  father  Xerxes.  With  all 
these  aasumptions,  the  sixty-nine  weeks  (63  -|-  7)  or  483  years  are  at  laflt 
adjusted  to  the  period,  when  Jesus  was  baptized  and  entered  on  his  oflicial 
work.  In  this  way  two  portions  of  the  seventy  weeks  are  sammarilj'  dis- 
posed of. 

I  need  not  here  repeat  the  objeetiona  to  most  of  these  positions,  which 
have  already  been  made  in  the  preceding;  pages.  Most  of  these  objections, 
to  say  the  least,  are  founded  in  philology  and  in  history,  as  well  as  in  the 
analogy  of  the  book  in  general.  Enough  of  them,  at  all  events,  will  abide 
the  test,  and  are  entirely  unanswerable.  But  if  not,  what  follows  in  re- 
spect to  the  one  remaining  week,  is  decisive  of  the  whole  matter. 

According  to  v.  26,  an  anointed  one  is  to  be  cut  off  at  the  close  of  the 
lixty-two  weeks,  and  of  course  at  the  beginning  of  the  one  week,  i.  e.  seven 
years.  The  interpreters  in  queslion,  however,  make  his  excision  three  and 
a  half  years  later.  But  it  is  quite  plain,  that  it  ia  during  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  i.  e.  during  the  next  and  latter  three  and  a  half  years,  that  our 
text  makes  the  principal  desolations  of  the  city  and  sanctuary  to  take  place, 
and  the  invader  perishes  at  the  close  of  this  period.  The  exclusively  Mes- 
sianic interpreters,  however,  make  Tituf  the  desolator,  and  the  Roman  army 
the  people  whom  he  leads  on  to  waste  the  city  and  tlie  sanctuary.  But  if 
Christ  was  crucified  in  A.  D,  34,  and  Titus  invested  Jerusalem  in  A,  D. 
70,  we  have  thirty-six  intervening  years  instead  of  three  and  a  half  before 
his  work  of  ruin ;  —  a  roatler  whieh,  in  such  a  book  of  accurate  dates  as  the 
one  before  ns,  is  inadmissible  beyond  all  question.  Besides,  how,  where,  did 
Titus  die  ?  Under  any  special  tokens  of  divine  vengeance,  such  as  9:  27 
predicts  and  threatens  to  the  waster?  We  know  not  where  to  find  these 
tokens.  Butfurther,  tuAendidhe  die?  In  A  D.  81.  Instead  of  perishing 
then  at  the  close  ot  the  noted  teii  ueel,  hn  death  took  place  some  forty- 
seven  years  atlcrwards 

In  a  word,  history  is  at  utter  and  irreconcilable  variance  with  the 
scheme  of  interpretation  in  question  It  is  indeed  wonderftil  (hat  it  ever 
could  have  been  adiotated  by  sensible  men  According  to  this  scheme, 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Roman  power  aie  almost  the  only  agents  developed 
in  the  prophecy  ;  whereas  it  lies  upon  the  very  face  of  v.  24,  that  the  seven- 
ty weeks  PRECEDE  the  coming  of  (he  true  Messiah.  The  blessings  there 
promised,  are  not  bestowed  until  after  those  weeks  are  completed. 

(2)  The  exclusively  anti-messianic  I^TERPHBTATIOK.  Wieseler 
(in  his  Die  siebzig  Wocken)  has  concentrated  all  that  has  been  said,  and  I 
may  add,  all  that  cap  well  be  said,  in  f   1         He  possesses  distin- 

guished crideal  skill,  and  withal  a  disc  m  na  g  kn  wl  dge  of  the  Hebrew. 
Ail  turns,  however,  on  v.  24.  Vs,  25—  m  nd  btedly  be  conceded 
to  him,  for  reasons  lite  to  those  alread)  a  d    b    e,  in  defence  of  the 

interpretation  which  I  have  given.     I  d     b    for  a  moment,  that 

these  verses  refer  to  Antiochus.     But  f       I  so         ated  (in  Comm.   on 

V.  24),  I  can  by  no  means  concede  to  h  m  h  p  ti  n,  that  the  good  there 
designated  has  respect  only  to  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  exile.  Com- 
parison of  actual  hiatory  with  the  splendid  prospects  and  promises  held  out 
in  V.  24,  will  show  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  fulfilment  of  those 
predictions  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  return  from  exile. 
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My  leading  reasons  for  choosing  the  medium  !(fir,  in  thia  case,  arise  from 
no  ilesign  to  "  split  the  difference"  between  the  two  conflicting  views  just 
stated.  Long  before  I  conld  obtain  a  Jsight  of  Wieseler  and  Hoffman  on 
the  seventy  meekf  and  years,  I  had  come,  from  the  ample  study  of  the  text, 
substantially  to  the  same  conclusion  that  I  have  now  developed.  Bat  some 
particulars  of  the  prophecj  continued  still  to  be  dark.  On  these,  the  two 
writers  just  named  have  cast  some  new  light.  All  seems  capable  of  reason- 
able illostraUon,  and  even  of  a  good  degree  of  certainty,  with  tlie  exception 
of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  seven  weeks,  and  the  partjcular  period 
which  they  designate,  and  perhaps  the  clause  respecting  B^'a^Jiii:)  qra .  The 
last  seems,  however,  in  some  good  measure,  to  be  illustrated  by  historical 
facts  respecting  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Jemsalem,  and  the 
statue  with  the  usual  symbol  of  the  "  winged-fowl."  The  seven  weeks,  I 
regret  to  say,  remain  for  future  efforts ;  which  however  need  not  be  de- 
spaired of.  In  the  meantime,  I  must  try  to  console  myself  for  my  own 
ignorance,  with  a  Non  omnia  possumus  omnes. 

All  tho  close  of  this  protracted  examination  of  9;  24—27,  it  may  be 
useful  to  recapitulate  summarily,  and  fo  compare  the  whole  with  the  other 
predictions  of  Daniel. 

The  Babylonish  exile  was  to  continue  seventy  years ;  Jer.  25:  II.  29; 
10.  Dan.  9;  2.  Near  the  close  of  these,  Daniel  betook  himself  Co  earnest 
prayer,  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  that  the  Jews  should  return  from 
their  exile,  might  speedily  be  developed,  Dan.  9:  2,  3.  Gabriel  is  commis- 
sioned to  make  a  new  announcement  to  him,  of  what  would  take  place  aAer 
the  exile  and  before  the  coming  of  the  great  deliverer.  This  he  does,  by 
still  preserving  the  number  seventy,  but  converting  thia  into  so  many  vjeehs 
of  years,  (lit  seventy  besevened),  instead  of  simple  years  which  belonged  to 
fte  prophecy  of  Jeremiah.  The  great  question  here  is,  or  rather  should 
be,  (for  in  time  past  littJe  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  it)  :  Does  the 
period  of  seventy  weeks  cover  the  whole  ground,  from  the  time  of  Daniel's 
vision  to  the  coming  of  Christ?  The  greatest  possible  effort  has  been  often 
made,  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  end  of  the  seventy  weeks  with  the 
period  of  Christ's  birth,  or  of  his  public  ministry.  Of  course  the  terminus 
a  quo  has  been  the  principal  point  of  controversy ;  in  as  much  as  there  has 
generally  been  at  least  a  tacit  concession,  that  the  terminus  ad  quern  must 
be  one  of  the  points  just  mentioned.  But  history  hafflea  all  attempts  to 
accomplish  the  object  in  question.  From  Daniel's  vision  down  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  is  some  5S8  years ;  and  seventy  weeks  make  but  490,  i.  e.  forty- 
eight  years  less.  Attempts  to  Und  the  proclamation  to  rebuild  in  Jer. 
xxix ;  in  Cyrus'  edict,  in  that  of  Darius,  or  that  of  Arlaserxes ;  are  all  frus- 
trated by  history  again;  and  this  matter  must  be,  after  all,  given  up  as 
impracticable  by  these  means.  But  then,  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  ask 
the  question),  what  need  of  all  this  trouble?  Is  it  any  part  of  the  angel's 
design  to  place  the  seventy  weeks  in  such  an  altitude  f  To  me  it  seems  plain, 
that  it  ig  not.  In  all  the  prophetic  pages  of  the  0.  Test.,  or  of  the  New, 
where  does  any  prophecy  assume  the  attitude  of  a  book  of  Annals  t  The 
nearest  approach  is  in  Dan.  xi. ;  but  even  here,  there  are  merely  touches 
on  the  fourth  dynasty,  until  we  come  to  the  hp; ,  the  Diailis ,  Antiochus. 
We  have  then  only  one  prophetic  history  of  one  king,  in  ail  the  Scriptures 
which  is  annalistic ;  and  the  Syrian  tyrant  is  that  king.    For  the  rest ;  great 
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events,  and  tliose  only  are  described.  Wiien  these  cease,  prophecy  lays 
aside  her  pen,  and  keeps  silence.  The  reason  is  obvious,  viz.  that  only 
such  events  are  adapted  to  instruct  by  making  deep  impressions.  The 
ordinary  course  of  events  does  not  attract  the  prophetic  eye ;  and  so  no 
sketch  of  them  is  drawn. 

This  conadcration  liberates  us  at  once  from  all  necessity  of  forcing  the 
tet^iiinjis  ad  qaem  of  the  seventy  weeks  into  a  union  with  the  year  of  Christ's 
birth,  or  of  his  public  ministry.  AH  that  the  angel  designs  to  commu- 
nleat«  is,  that  as  there  had  been  seventy  years  of  exile  in  regard  to  the 
Jews,  seven  times  that  number  must  pass  away,  before  they  would  cease  to 
be  troubled  in  like  manner,  and  before  the  Messiah  would  come.  SixtyT 
two  of  these  are  "  troublous  times,"  but  the  following  one  week  (=  sevea 
years)  is  to  renew  all  the  horrors  of  the  Babylonish  invasion,  and  even  more, 
on  the  score  of  impiety  and  persecution.  With  these  last  seven  years, 
times  so  hazardous  to  the  naljon  and  to  religion  are  to  cease,  nntil  the 
coming  of  Christ.  So  much,  but  no  more,  seems  to  be  plainly  within  the 
design  and  scope  of  the  angel's  communication.  And  of  course,  we  have, 
on  this  ground,  no  special  interest  to  seek  for  a  union  of  the  tenninns  ad 
quern  of  the  seventy  weeks  with  the  year  of  Christ's  birth  or  of  his  entering 
on  public  ofBce.  We  can  leave  it  wherever  it  falls  or  terminates,  as  eom- 
prisitig  all  that  was  specially  interesting  for  prophecy  to  disclose. 

Inasmuch  now  aa  the  period  of  aixty-two  weeks  has  no  iermwis  a  quo 
expressly  assigned  to  it,  it  would  seem  to  be  not  inapposite,  that  it  should  be 
regarded  as  ^ready  virtually  designated  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventy 
years  in  Jeremiah.  So  some  have  understood  the  matter.  Then  all  that 
follows  they  consider  as  supported  and  illustrated  by  historical  facts,  An- 
IJochus  began  to  vex  the  Jews,  in  B.  C,  IJl,  (i.  e.  sixty-two  weeks  = 
434  years  after  B.  C.  606  when  Jeremiah's  seventy  years  begin) ;  and  in 
that  year  an  anointed  one,  a  lawful  high-priest,  Onias  III.,  was  cut  off,  and 
the  people  had  no  other  legitimate  officer  of  this  rank  until  after  the  death 
of  the  tyrant.  During  the  teeek  (seven  years)  that  followed,  Antiochus 
laid  waste  the  uityand  sanctuary;  for  three  and  a  half  years  he  took  away 
sacrifice  and  oblation  ;  be  erected  his  altar  and  his  idol-statue  in  the 
temple  of  God  ;  and  at  the  close  of  this  period,  and  of  course  at  the  close 
of  the  seven  years,  he  perished  by  a  miserable  death  in  a  foreign  land, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  commit  sacrilege  again.  How  is  it  possible,  they 
ask,  (and  with  no  small  appearance  of  right),  that  all  these  periods  should 
so  exactly  meet  the  faels  of  history,  and  at  so  many  points,  unless  the  exe- 
gesis that  we  have  given  is  well  grounded  ?  To  say  the  least,  they  add, 
fads  make  our  exegesis  altogether  probable. 

No  one  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  accordance  of  dates  and 
events,  in  this  case,  is  striking,  and  seemingly  decisive  at  first  view,  But  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  sixty-two  weeks  are  not  the  only  period  to 
be  provided  for.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  seven  weeks  =  forty-nine 
years,  which  constitute  the  first  division  of  the  seventy  weeks  ?  —  No  room 
is  here  left  for  them ;  or  if  any,  they  must  be  put  after  the  sixty-two  weeks, 
which  seems  to  be  at  least  an  unnatural  mode  of  exegesis.  Then  again  as 
to  the  sixty-two  weeks,  the  statement  in  Daniel  (v.  25)  is,  that  the  city  is 
to  be  in  a  course  of  rebuilding,  during  that  period,  and  of  rebuilding  in  a 
stinted  and  imperfect  juanner,  by  reason  of  troublous  times.    Yet,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  scheme  of  interpretation  which  we  are  now  examining,  the  first 
seventy  years  of  the  aixty-two  weeks  are  those  of  the  exile,  when  Jerusa- 
lem lay  aU  the  time  in  ruins.  These  two  circumstances  seem  then,  after 
all,  to  decide  against  the  scheme  in  question.  Cou!d  it  be  shown,  or  even 
made  probable,  that  the  seven  weeks  either  follow  the  sixty-two  weeks,  or 
are  coordinate  and  contemporaneous  with  a  part  of  the  latter,  then  all 
would  be  easy  of  explanation,  and  the  whole  paragraph  might  be  enucle- 
ated, and  placed  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  light- 
Desirable  as  it  seems  to  be  to  bring  tbis  about,  I  cannot  on  the  whole  per- 
suade my  hermencutieal  conscience  to  be  reconciled  to  the  plan.  I  see  no 
satisfactory  way  of  removing  the  impression  which  the  text  makes,  of  three 
dwtinct  aad  successive  periods,  viz.  of  seven,  sixty-two,  and  one  weeks.  The 
writer  seems  plainly  to  mean,  not  only  that  these  are  to  be  reckoned  so  as 
to  make  up  the  sum  of  seventy,  but  that  each  of  the  tw  I  tte  p  da  be 
gin,  when  the  preceding  one  ends.     How  else  can  seventy  w    k    be  made 

That  there  were  eveota   and   persona    corrCBpondtng  to  wh  t    h  g  1 

declares,  I  cannot  well  doubt.     So  many  things  strikinglj  p     d  w  th 

facts  known,  that  they  seem  to  be  a  pledge  for  the  ce  ta  ntj  f  th  t. 
At  all   events,  my  ignorance  of  facts,  or  inability  to  h  w  te  t 

accords   with  those  that  we  do  know,  cannot  with   prop      ty  b  ad 

ed  as  decisive  evidence  against  the  correctness  and  t  thf  In  f  the 
predictions.  As  history  now  lies  before  us,  I  am  unable  t  fi  d  tl  d  ta 
of  the  first  period  of  seven  weeks.  Where  I  can  easily  make  out  a  lermtnr- 
vs  a  quo,  I  fail  in  my  endeavors  to  find  the  tenmnus  ad  qtem  and  so  vice 
versa.  And  this  is  equally  true,  if  I  amalgamate,  as  many  do,  the  periods 
of  seven  and  sixty-two  weeks.  The  beginning  and  end  of  the  sixty-nine 
weeks  thus  made,  i.  e.  ^83  years,  is  no  more  discoverable  in  our  histo- 
ries, than  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  seven  years.  At  least  the  face  of 
history  is  to  be  changed  and  remodelled,  in  respect  to  time,  in  order  to 
make  out  any  agreement  between  it  and  the  sixty-nine  weeks.  Moreover 
the  very  amalgamation  in  question  is,  as  has  already  been  shown,  against 
the  tenor  of  the  text,  and  against  actual  facts. 

I  have  exposed  myself,  perhaps,  to  an  accusation  not  very  unfrequent, 
viz.,  that  of  pulling  down  without  building  up.  But  if  I  have  endeavored 
to  pull  down,  only  where  the  foundations  were  tottering,  and  the  building 
ready  to  fell  by  a  slight  touch,  this  is  nothing  that  deserves  reprobation. 
It  is  a  first  step  toward  a  new  and  more  stable  edifice.  If  I  am  unable  to 
erect  it,  others  may  succeed.  May  all  prosperity  (so  do  I  devoutly  wish) 
attend  their  efforts !  But  I  will  not  pretend  to  know,  what  I  feel  conscious 
of  not  knowing  to  my  satisfaction.  I  much  prefer  the  confession  of  igno- 
rance to  a  pretension  of  knowledge,  specially  when  the  means  of  acqui- 
ring that  knowledge  are  not  within  our  power. 

A  few  words  more,  on  the  subject  of  applying  vs.  25 — 27  to  Aniiochus 
Epiphanes,  instead  of  the  Humans,  either  heathen  or  Cbristian,  and  I  have 

Does  the  tenor  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  as  to  its  prophecies,  tend  to  support 
and  confirm  the  exegesis  which  I  have  given  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
must  be  in  the  affirmative.  Antiochus  does  not  indeed  appeaJ-  in  a  special 
manner,  in  chap.  ii.     But  he  is  virtually  there,  in  the  crushing  power  of 
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iba  fourth  dynasty.  His  fall  is  involved  in  that  of  the  dynasty,  2:  44,  In 
7:  7—11,  19—26,  Antiochna  apecifioally  appears,  in  ail  his  cruelty  and 
blasphemy.  In  8:  9—12,  23 — 25,  he  Is  stJU  more  graphically  described, 
and  as  possessing  the  same  characteristics.  Chap.  11;  21 — 45  is  even  a 
kind  of  historical  narration  of  him,  which  is  particular  beyond  any  example 
in  al!  the  Scriptures.  His  doings  and  his  end  are  of  the  same  eharact«r  here 
as  before.  If  language  has  any  definite  meaning,  the  identificalaon  of  the 
same  tyrant  in  all  these  prophecies  and  visions,  is  altt^ther  certain.  How 
comes  it  now,  that  all  these  prophecies  should  be  uniform  as  to  this  trait, 
and  the  present  one  (in  chap,  ix.)  be  discrepant  from  all  the  rest?  If  the 
exclusively  Messianic  interpreters  are  in  the  right,  then  Antiochus  is  not 
at  all  the  subject  of  the  prediction  in  9:' 26—27.  But  if  analogy  has  any 
force,  it  is  quite  plain  that  we  might  expect  to  find  him  there.  That  he  is 
to  be  found  there,  we  have  seen,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  in  this  matter 
to  historical  fecta  and  dates.  It  is  utterly  improbable  that  such  a  concur- 
rence could  exist  between  prediction  and  events  and  persons,  unless  there 
had  been  some  actually  designed  and  foreseen  eoincldonce,  i.  e.  unlesa  the 
one  were  prediction  and  the  other  fulfilment,  or  unless,  indeed,  the  book 
were  written,  as  some  have  uncritically  maintained,  post  eventum. 

If  one  now  will  patiently  go  through  with  a  comparison  of  the  express- 
ions and  events  in  the  prophecy  before  ns,  he  will  be  forced  to  fee!  that 
there  is  a  similarity  very  striking,  which  scarcely  leaves  any  room  for 
doubt.  Compare  the  cutting  off  of  the  high  priest  in  9:  36  and  11:  22; 
the  marring  of  the  city  and  sanctuary  in  9:  26,  and  in  11:  31,  also  m 
8:  24  ;  the  final  end  of  Antiochus  in  9;  26  and  8:  25 ;  the  covenanting 
with  many  in  9:  27,  and  11:23,  30;  and  the  removing  of  sacrifice  and 
oblation  in  9:  27,  and  in  8: 12.  11: 31.  12:  11.  Even  the  n^'^nn  rts-n? 
of  9:  27,  has  its  parallel  in  11:  3fl,  45.  The  2300  days  of  8:  ISshould  also 
be  compared  with  the  one  week  of  9:  27,  with  due  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  things  presented;  the  1290  and  1335  days  of  12:  11,  12,  in 
respect  to  the  abolishing  of  sacrifice  and  oblation,  are  to  be  compared  (with 
the  like  allowance)  with  the  hcdf-ttieek  (^=  three  and  a  half  years)  of  9:  27, 
with  which  must  also  be  joined  12:  7. 

When  all  this  is  done,  compare  the  development  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom in  chap.  ii.  vii.  xii,  with  9:  24.  In  this  last  case,  the  Messianic  king- 
dom is  indeed  mentioned  first;  but  atill, itis  arranged  and  spoken  of  a! 
the  last  in  order.  It  comes  not  until  after  the  end  of  the  seventy  weeks; 
the  other  events  in  vs.  25 — 27  occur  during  ihM  period,!,  e.  before  it  ends. 
Every  where  the  monarchies  predicted  or  brought  to  view  fall,  iefore  the 
now  and  perpetual  kingdom  arises.  How  then  can  any  of  them,  be  the 
dynasty  of  the  Rornans?  Is  there  not  throughout  the  whole  boot,  a  har- 
mony so  complete,  that  it  amounts  to  nearly  all  but  the  repetition  of  the 
same  things  in  the  same  words  ?  In  any  case,  where  investigation  should 
be  made  without  any  favorite  theory  to  support,  and  without  the  aid  of  any 
a  priori  assumptions,  would  there  or  could  there  be  any  doubt,  as  to  what 
conclusions  we  should  adopt  ? 

For  the  gratification  of  the  reader's  curiosity,  and  also  for  the  sake  of 
supplying  him.  with  the  means  of  comparing  difierent  attempts  to  translate 
vs.  24 — 27,  I  shall  here  subjoin  these  verses  in  various  translations,  so  that 
they  may  be  compared  with  the  ori^nal  text   and  with  each  other.     Fer- 
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■,  he  who  eKamines  tbcm  will  learn  to  e 
e  difficulty  that  attends  the  pasi^e  in  question,  and   ci 
wonder  at  the  diversity  of  translation  and  csplanation  that  exists. 


I.  The  Hebrew. 

J  J]!?^-^?  tl5ri3  O'^^'^lj   °''?3'j   (24) 

omV^   ycBn   x^si.  v^^-p^    t'5"''?T 

i-'i^nii  ibT  x3ti-)'3  is'iDn')  s^ni  (26) 

iii^n  o-^j'a!!  ta-^i^  °'^'?i'^1  "S?*^ 
i  D^FSSiJ  ..piaa^  "('''^'71  ^"''1'?  ^^^^'l 
nj?^  B-^a^fl  n-ieai  i-'sai^M  '■'yT-'^),  ( 26) 
W  PTia;  ifiijini  i"!^"")  '^  T'5^  'T'^'^ 
nanVii  yg  ^s-j  qai^  mpi^  itan  tij; 
rv'ia  "viasni  (27)    snijjniB   ps^^3 


II.  Translalion. 

(24)  Seventy  weeka  are  decided 
respecting  thy  people  and  thy  holy 
city,  to  restrain  transgression,  and  to 
seal  up  sin,  and  (o  expiate  iniquity; 
and  to  bring  in  everlasting  rigbteous- 
ness,  and  to  seal  vision  and  prophecy, 
and  to  anoint  a  holy  of  holies.  (25) 
Mark  well  and  understand;  from  the 
going  forth  of  a  command  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem  unto  an  anointed  one,  a 
prince, shall  be  seven  weeks ;  andaixty 
and  two  weeks  shall  it  be  rebuilt,  with 
broad  spaces  and  narrow  limits,  and 
in  troublous  times.  (26)  And  afler 
sixty  and  two  weeks,  an  anointed  one 
shall  be  cut  olf,  and  there  shall  be 
none  for  it  [the  people],  and  the 
city  and  the  sanctuary  shall  the  peo- 
ple of  a  prince  that  will  come  de- 
stroy ;  but  his  end  shall  be  with  an 
overwhelming  flood,  and  unto  the 
shall  be  war,  a  decreed  measure 
of  desolations.  (27)  And  he  shall 
flrmly  covenant  with  many,  for  one 
week;  and  during  half  of  the  week, 
shall  he  cause  the  sacrifice  and  obla- 
tion to  cease ;  and  a  waster  shall  be 
over  a  winged  fowl  of  abominations  ; 
but  unto  destruction,  even  that  which 
is  deci-eed,  shall  there  be  an  outpour- 
ing upon  him  who  is  to  be  destroyed. 


ni.   Version  of  the  Septuagint. 

(2i)  'E88ofitiKQPia  s^SofuiSig  ix- 
QiGijaav  tni  lov  Xaov  aov,  not  mi 

ofiaQitttv,  not  lat  dSmat  anuvtaai., 
XM  dnaXeiifiat   tag    ddiMOS,  Hai 

Sixatouvvijv  auaviov,  xai  ffurrsieff- 
9^at  za  OQajiaia  xcu  aQoiji^- 
vtiP,  xaievifqavmuYtoTaylmv.  f25) 
Km  poJcrp,  xai  iMVOii&ijcrj,  xai  sv- 


IV.  Tfieodotion,  Qhe  «s«ai  lext  of  our 
Sept.  Bible). 

(24)  'E^Soit^xoviai^SofiKSEg  av- 
vsTfi-^&tjOav  iTii  i6v  }.a6v  aov,  xai 
im  lijv  noXiv  r^  nyiav,  eras  rov 
}iai.aiio&^]>i»  10  nagcMiKOfitt,  uat 
■cav  awteled'd^vcu  a'ita^i(ui>,  ko( 
rov  Oifqayiaai  diiK^iwi,  aou  tov 
caiaXsi\pai,  avofiiai,  xai  rov  t'|(itt- 
oao&ai  ddtxiag,  xul  tov  afayeZr  bi- 
v,0iioavi)i(i>  atmnov,  «cu  tov  aifqayi- 
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uara  dnoxgt&rvcu,  xai  oi»oSoi*3i'!eig 
lEQOvaakmnohv  Kvqitff.  (26)  Aaj 
(iita  in^a,  xai  i^Soimxovza,  xat 
i^Korra  8vo  «aoata9ijaeTat  ;(p((T- 
fut,  Mcu  ovx  iarai,  xat  ^aaiksia  i&- 
vav  (p&eget  tiJj'  noXir,  xat  zo  aytov 
fata  toS  x^'^^*"' '  >""  i5l*'  X  <'*'*■ 
riXeia  aiiov  fisr  dp^s,  kok  ttas 
xutgoS  ovmi^ug,  dtio  noXiiiOV  nO' 
XeHtjd^ae'rcu.  (27)  Kaidwaatev- 
tset  ^  Sia&rpeq  siS  no}.}.ovs,  xal  tid- 
hv  ETHHthptt,  nat  dvotxoSoftn&^tje- 
lat,  eis  TiJ^aios,  k(u  ft^xof ,  xni  nata 
OfipriXeiav  >ia(Q<ov  *  xmi  aera  iitrot 
XRf  ip8o/i^KOna  xaiQovg,  mu  h6 
itmv,  Ims  KaiQOv  uvvzelstas  7ioi.t- 
(lov  xal  d(paiqt&^an<u  ^  iQ^/taaig 
in  T^  Katiajvaai  i^v  dta^^jttir  Sm 
BoXkag  s§doiidSas,  ««(  iv  t^  tii.Ei 
t^9  iddofiaSos,  dQ&mttai  ^  &val,a, 
»ai  1]  anwSii,  xai  im  to  IsQav  ^Ss- 
Xvy/ia  tmv  imiimastov  iurcu  (tog 
avttaXsias,  xai  avvteXsia  Soffjjfff- 
reu  im  t^  igijuaaii'. 


OQaaiv,  xai  nQoiptittj*,  xai  row 
XQlaKidyiotayifov.  _(25)  XaJ  vkb- 
""  xai  Gwijaeis,  duo  i^oSov  ioj-ojc 
diioxQi9^ai,  xai  rov  owoSofiij- 
■S^rat  'JsQovaaXr/fi,  etog  Xgiatov 
^ov/iepov,  i^Sopades  eW«,  xai  e^- 
Sofiadeg  i^tjxovta  Sm '  »ai  miat^t- 
tpei,  xai  oixoSoiiii&^atiai  nXatsia, 
at  ntguHxoSt  xat  ixxevai&^<toy7ai 
oi  xaiQoi.  (26)  Kat  itetu  rag  «ff- 
SotiaSag  tdg  s^Mrza  dvo  i^oXo- 
&Qev&jastat  "jcqioita,  xai  xQc/ia  ovx 
ItfK*  tv  dvtip  ■  xai  Tmi  aoiir,  xai 
tov  dpov  diatp&eQui  aw  r^  iynvni- 
n^  tip  «pjo/ieVi)t,  xai  ixxooJjaortat 
a>s  I*  xataxXva/i^,  xai  iotg  ttXovg 
jioAf fou  cvvTetfiiifidTm)  difitpujiiois  ■ 
[Kai  hitafKaati  Sta&i^xtjv  noUfus 
efidoiidg /tia'  xat  ij/uav  t^g  t^Sofui- 
dog  xavanmiau  ■Qviiiaua,  xai  9v- 
Slav,  xat  ajtopStjV,  xai  tai  atefripo* 
TvC^tt  d(favti!iiov,  xat  e<as  uvvteXu- 
ag,  xat  cnovdijg  ta^et  atpccrtofi^.] 
(27)  Kai  Swoficiatt  dtad^xijn  noX- 
Xolg  eSflo/io?  |U(«,  xai  eV  rtp  r/fiieei 
trji'  e^SoimSog  tepfl'ijfferaf  &vnia, 
■I  tnvtotg,  sat  to 


v.   Vulffaie  Versioa, 

(24)  Septuaginta  hcbdomadea  ab- 
breviatae  sunt  super  populum  tuum, 
et  super  urbem  sanctam  tuam,  ut 
conaummetur  praevaricatio,  et  finem 
accipiat  peccatum,  et  deleatur  iniqul- 
tas,  et  adducatur  justitia  sempilerna, 
et  impieatur  visio  et  proplielja,  et  ua- 
gatur  Sanctus  sanctorum,  (25)  Sci- 
to  ergo  et  animadrerte,  ab  exltu  ser- 
monis  ut  iterum  aedificetnr  Jerusa 
km,  wique  ad  Christum  d  em  heb 
domades  septem,  et  liebdomades  sax 
aginta  duae  eruot ;  t  n  rsum  aed  ft 
oabitur  platea  et  mun  n  anin.  t  a 
temparum.  (26)  Ec  po  t  h  bdoma 
dea  sexaginta  duas  o  let  Ch 
tns ;  et  non  erit  ejus  popuius  qui 
eum  negaturus  est.     Et  civitatem  et 


VI.  Syriac  Version  translated. 

(21)  Seventy  years  shall  rest  upon 
thy  people,  and  on  thy  holy  city,  to 
make  an  end  of  iniquity  and  to  com- 
plete sin,  to  remit  transgreasion,  and 
o  bring  in  righteousness  which  is 
iternal,  and  to  complete  prophetic 
iHJon,  and  to  the  Messiah  the  Holy 
of  holies.  (25)  And  know  thou  and 
understand,  that  from  the  going  forth 
of  the  command  to  return  and  to  re- 
build Jerusalem,  unlo  the  coming  of 
Messiah  the  king,  there  shall  be  seven 
weeks  and  sixty-two  weeks ;  one 
shall  return  and  rebuild  Jerusalem, 
her  streets  and  her  broad  places,  unto 
the  end  of  time.  (26)  And  after 
anty-two  weeks,  the  Messiah  shall  be 
slain,  and  there  shall  be   nothing  to 
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1  (lL3sipablt  populus  cum 
ro ;  ct  finis  ejus  vastitas, 
m  belli  statuUt  desolaljo. 
(27)  Confinnabit  autem  pactum mul- 


hebcloiiiadls  deficict  hostia  et  sacrifl- 
clum  ;  et  erit  ia  templo  abooiinatio 
desoktionis ;  et  usque  ad  consumma- 
tionem  et  fiaem  peraeverabit  deaola- 


VII.  Rosmmtilkr's  Version. 
(!4)  Septuaginta  hebdomades  des- 
tinatae  sunt  tuo  populo,  tuaeque  sa- 
crae  urbi,  ad  coiieummanduin  pecca- 
tum,  ad  obsignanda  dolicta,  ad  expi- 
andam  culpam,  et  ad  inducendam 
aeternam  jnstidam,  et  ad  obsignan- 
damTisionemet  vaticination  em,  abjne 
ad  unguendutn  Sanctorum  Saoctisai- 
mara.  (23)  Scics  igitur  et  intelliges, 
ab  edito  maudato  de  reditu,  et  de  in- 
Btauranda  Hierosolyma  usque  ad  anc- 
tum  principem,  fore  hebdomades  sep- ' 
tem  et  sexaginta  duaa,  quibug  rodibi- 
tur,  et  vici  munimentaque  instaura- 
bun  tur,  idque  in  difficultate  t«mparum. 
Post  duas  antem  et  sexaginta  heb- 
domadaa  perimetur  Unetua,  nee  am- 
pliua  erit,  urbemque  et  Sanctum  per- 
det  populus  ducis  venturi,  eritque 
finis  ejus  subito,  et  usque  ad  finem 
belli  decretao  sunt  desolationes,  Con- 
firmabit  autem  foedus  multis  per  unam 
hebdomadam,  et  dimidia  hebdomad^ 
sacrificium  fertumque  toilet,  alaeque 
detestandae  praecrit  vaatator  ;  atque 
-usque  ad  con  summation  em  eamque 
praecisam  super  devastatorem  effun- 


And  tlie  city  of  the  sanctuary 
shall  be  laid  waale,  with  a  king  wbo 
shall  come ;  and  ita  destruction  shall 
be  with  a  flood ;  and  unto  the  end  of 

ftar  which  is  a  decree  of  destruc- 
tion. (27)  And  he  shall  make  firm 
his  covenant  with  many,  for  one 
week,  and  a  dividing  of  the  week  ; 
and  he  will  cause  sacrifice  and  obla- 
tion to  cease ;  and  over  the  wing  of 
abomination  [shall  be]  a  destroyer; 
unto  the  consummation  of  the  decree 
it  shall  rest  upon  the  desloxiyer. 


Vni.  De  Welte's  Version. 

(24)  ©iebeitji^  ©iettenbe  (Inb 
&eiiimnu  uber  ttein  Sol!  unb  iiber 
beitte  heilige  ©tabt,  i>\6  ber  greoet 
sollbtadit,  iinb  bie  Siinben  befEc 
gelr,  utib  bie  gdjulb  gefiibitet,  unb 
erotgc  ®ered)tt9fcCt  ^erbeigc[u^rt, 
unb  ®c(rrf)t  uiib  ^rcptjEt  bcjiegelt, 
iinb  bag  Wievbcilifi^e  gcfalbet 
rairb.  (35)  Siffe  a(fo  unb  merfe ; 
Bom  2luegangc  beS  liBorteg  [pa0 
ju  Seremiagefdjal)]  bag  ^erufalem 
loiebct  bercjcfleCttunb  nbanetvotx' 
ben  foil,  b'lg  auf  etnen  gcfalbten 
.gurlien,  finb  fieben  ©lebeiibe ; 
iinb  biitnen  ji»ei  unb  fedijig  ©ies 
beiiben  voitb  e&  mtbct  bcr^eftellt 
unb  erbaiit  iDcrben  mit  ©tragen 
unb  ©vatten,  aber  int  2;rncfe  ber 
.geiten.  (26)  Unb  nad)  ben  jvnei 
unb  fftfijig  ©iebenben  roirb  ein 
i  ©efalbter  neggna^t,  unb  Reiner 
ift  borbanben,  ber  ibm  angeb&rt, 
unb  bie  ©tabt  unb  bag  fiiciltgtljum 
mirb  Benttnften  ba§  SSolf  eine^ 
Siirften,  roe(*er  f  omnit,  unb  bcffcn 
!  <Snbe  [wic]  in^lutb,  unb  bid  juut 
@nbe  Srieg,  S5efil)[u§  »on  Ser* 
njiifiungen.  (27)  Unb  ev  befeftigt 
ben  Snub  SSielen  ein  ©iebenb 
tang,  unb  ipabrenb  ber  ^alfte  beg 
©iebcnbg  rotrb  er  ©(f)Tacfttopfer 
unb  ®peigopfereinfteUen,Hnb  iiber 
ber  3mne  beg  ©rdueB  roirb  ber 
Serwufter  fe^n,  nnb  jmar  big  ba§ 
Serttlgung  unb  SBcfrfjUig  ficl)  er* 
gieget  uber  ben  SGerwiiRer. 
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For  convenience'  sake  No.  I.  II.  are  here  inserted.  No.  Ill,  IV.  speak 
for  themaelvea.  As  to  No.  III.,  the  author  of  this  version  plainly  was  per- 
plexed about  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  and  hils  given  some  strange  turns 
to  the  sentiment,  even  in  vs.  24 — 26.  But  in  v.  27  we  are  entirely  lost. 
We  can  scarcely  trace  any  certain  resemblances.  The  clause  in  v.  26, "  After 
seven  and  seventy  years,"  is  a  guesa  that  the  time,  here  aimed  at  in  the 
Ueb.  text,  is  the  era  of  the  Selucidae.  This  began  B12  B.  C.,an<l  the  sum 
of  the  numbers  named  in  the  version  is  139,  which  tallies  with  the  time 
when  AntioL-hus  Epiphanee  began  his  reign.  What  follows  doubtless  re- 
lates ia  him,  but  it  is  such  a  confused  medley,  that  nothing  can  be  made  out 
of  iL  No  wonder  the  ancient  churches  were  discontented  with  such  a  version. 
1  say  such  a  version,  because  there  are,  in  many  parts  of  it  elsewhere, 
characteristics  of  a  similar  nature.  No.  IV.  is  certainly  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  Septuagint ;  but  even  this  shows  that  the  author  of  the  version 
was  at  times  quite  uncertain  in  bis  own  mind,  about  the  meaning  of  the  Jle- 
brew.  I  need  not  point  out  particulars,  as  the  reader  can  easily  find  them, 
and  judge  for  himself.  The  part  included  in  brackets  is  as  it  stands  in  the 
Komish  edition  of  Theodotion,  but  it  is  omitttei!  in  Boa'  edition  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint It  is  palpably  another  version  of  v.  27,  which  was  copied  on  the 
margin,  and  through  carelessness  ivas  foisted  into  the  text,  by  the  copyist 
who  wrote  the  Ms.  used  in  the  Eomish  edition.  Both  versions  show  in 
what  perplexity  the  authors  of  them  were.  No.  V.  shows  the  deep  ac- 
quaintance of  Jerome  with  the  Hebrew,  and  has  come  nearer  to  accuracy 
than  any  of  ancient  versions.  Of  the  Targums  of  Daniel,  we  know  nothing  ; 
*  not  even  whether  any  ever  existed. 

No.  VI.  deserves  some  special  notice.  The  author  of  this  plainly  had  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  than  any  of  his  predoeessora  in  translat- 
ing, (ft.  prob.  Cent.  II.)  ;  and  in  some  points  he  has  hit  nearer  the  mark 
than  even  Jerome.  The  Latin  translation  of  this  Syriac  Version  is  a  mi- 
serable affair,  and  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it.  I  have  made  a 
new  and  literal  version,  because  it  would  be  useless,  or  nearly  so,  to  print 
it  in  Syriac.  But  this  version  deserves  much  more  attention  than  it  has 
yet  received.  Many  a  good  hint  may  be  got  from  it,  to  cast  light  on  the 
difficult  words  or  phrases  in  the  Hebrew,  The  author  was  well  grounded 
in  the  knowledge  of  that  language. 

Aa  to  No.  VH.  VIII.,  the  object  in  presenting  them  lies  upon  the  face  of 
the  thing.  Two  such  scholars  as  Eosenmueller  and  De  IVette  may  well 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  interpreter,  to  know  how  they  understood  the  He- 
brew text,  in  the  passage  before  us.  Most  readers,  I  trust,  will  he  glad  of 
such  a  conspectus  as  that  which  is  here  submitted  to  their  examination. 

[It  has  Biready  heen  said,  Ihat  agreat  vadely  of  inteipretntions have  been pioposed, 
of  Dan.  9: 24—27,  The  reader  who  is  cuiious  to  know  how  much  and  what  has  been 
said,  and  what  endless  perplexity  has  attended  nil  Httcmjils  to  explain  without  the 
aid  of  a  distinctive  philology,  is  remitted  for  information  to  tho  following  works,  as 
exhibiUag  the  ablest  efforts  of  this  nature.  Some  f(;w  of  them,  however,  have  been 
distinguished  by  philological  eifort. 

Among  the  older  writers,  Vitringa  stands  preOminent,  as  usual,  in  his  very  learned 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  Observatt.  Sac.  VI.  I — 5.  He  is  exctaaivfli/  Messianic,  and 
is  the  store-house  from  which  Hengstenberg  and  Havernick  have  drawn,  in  (heir  dis- 
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cas^Lons  of  ihe  matter  in  question.  Among  Ihe  more  respects.b1e  attempts  to  explain 
(hi?  matter  may  be  reckoned  J.  D.  Mudiadia  Versui'h  uber  die  10  Woi  hen  Danieta, 
mi.  B.  KciWn,  Bibliothek,  B.III,  s.76l8eq,has  suggested  many  good  hints, 
while  he  itdopts  a  cortuotis  method  of  reckoning  the  respective  clnasrs  of  weeks. 
Bleek, Thool.  Zeitschiift  von  Sehleiermacher. De  Wctte, ere,,  1819,  Heft, 3,  s,  1 T 1  seq. 
BertAholdt.  Comm.  anm  Buche  Baniel.  II.  Theil.  Hengtimberg,  Die  70  Wochen 
Daniels,  in  his  Chrisloi.  Theil.  II.  s.401  seq.  1831.  Havemick.,  Comm.  "ber  Daniel, 
in  loc.  1832.  Scliott,  Comm.  exeget.  de  70  hebdom.  Daniolia,  1829.  Hitzig,  Eecen- 
sionin  Theol, Stud. etKrit  1832.  s.  143seq.  Soseh,  Die  70  Wochen  des  Daniel, 
ib.  Jahr  1S35.  Lengerke,  Comm.  flber  Dan.in  li>c.  As  distjngnished  greatly  from  all 
tiic  preceding  efforts,  remain  to  be  noted,  J.  C  K.Hoffaian,'D\6  70  Jahredes  Jercmias, 
1836;  and  his  later  and  highly  important  work,  Weissagung  and  Erfiilliing,  1841, 
Th.I.  fl.  296  seq.,  which  is  filled  indeed  with  mere  hints,  but  they  areexceedingly  sig- 
nificant, and  are  die  result  of  mnch  thought  and  profound  study.  The  recent  exclu- 
sively Aali-messiaRic  interpreter  is  Wiesehr,  Die  70  Wochen  nnd  die  63  Jahrwochen, 
1839,  a  hook  pregnant  with  ihonght  and  inlereating  matter,  and  giving  evidence  of 
great  acuteness  in  philology ;  but  exhibiting  some  inconcltisive  reasoning,  and  a 
strong  leaning  to  preconceived  theory.  Substantial  pn^reas  in  philology  bas  been 
made  by  these  two  last  named  writers.  It  would  be  easy  to  subjoin  scores  of  other 
writers ;  but  they  would  add  little  or  nothing  io  tlie  appnratua  of  the  render  who  has 
access  to  those  named  above.] 

[The  preceding  vision  was  seen  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede,  3:  1,  The 
one  now  before  as  is  dal«d  inthefAfrrfyear  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  which  would  make 
it  some  seventy-two  years  from  ihe  lime  that  Daniel  was  carried  to  Babylon  by 
Bebnchadnezzar,  1;  I — 3,  and  about  four  years  later  than  the  preceding  vision.  The 
vision  is  prefaced  by  a  narration  of  Daniel's  special  fasting  and  prayer,  for  (he  space 
of  three  weeks,  vs.  1 — 3.  The  occasion  of  this  is  not  directly  and  enplicitly  slated. 
But  we  may  gather  hints  from  the  boofe  of  Ezra,  which  will  give  some  probabie  illns- 
tralion.  Soon  after  the  building  of  the  temple  was  commenced, ''  the  adversaries  of 
Jadah  and  Benjamin"  began  ihcir  opposition  to  it  by  Hctive  measures.  During  all 
the  remainder  of  Cyrns'  reign,  and  even  down  to  that  of  Darius,  i,  a.  from  E.  C.  S36 
down  to  519,  (Eara4:  4,  b.  6;  I — 15),  opposition  was  continued.  If  Daniel  was  nn- 
certitin  in  his  mind,  whether  the  D'^SM  CSSD  of  9:  24  meant  seventy  weeks  of 
duys  or  seventy  weeks  of  seors,  (and  considering  the  ellipsis  in  this  ease  of  D"'!'^  , 
we  may  easily  suppose  him  to  have  been  in  doubt  for  a  time),  then  must  ho  have  felt 
greatly  perplexed  wiih  such  a  stale  of  things  as  existed  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus' 
reign.  Nothing  of  consequence  had  yet  taken  place,  excepting  the  bare  return  of  a 
company  of  exiles  to  Palestine.  The  temple-building  was  at  a  stand.  The  city- 
building  mast  have  been  in  a  very  embarrassed  and  perplexing  slate.  If  Daniel  had 
hitherto  indulged  the  hope  that  only  seventy  weeks  of  dags  were  appointed  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  city  and  sanctuary,  he  must  now  be  greatly  in  doubt  what  to  think. 
The  time  of  seventy  weeJcs  of  days  had  more  than  passed,  yea  double  that  lime,  and 
yet  there  were  no  indications  of  successful  progress  at  Jerusalem.  The  close  of  v.  1 
indicates  the  deliverance  which  the  mind  of  the  prophet  experienced,  by  the  new  reve- 
lation which  he  was  about  to  record.  It  also  contains  an  indication,  tacit  bftt  yet  intel- 
liable,  that  he  had  not  before  satisfactorily  understood  the  communication  made  to 
him  in  9:  21-'27.  In  10:  13  is  an  intimation,  moreover,  of  the  fem  vbich  had  op- 
27 
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pressedDaniel,whenlieconaiileredihothcii-prescnf  stHteof  the  holycily  and  temple. 
The  events  which  are  disclosed  in  the  prophecy  (hat  follows,  ehovv  thiiL  one  could  not 
reasonably  suppose  them  ail  lo  happen  in  the  course  of  seventy  weeks  of  doi/s;  the 
time  therefore  of  9:  24,  must  be  weeks  of  years. 

Daniel  had  (listed  and  prayed,  from  the  first  day  of  the  Rrst  [Heb.]  month  until  the 
close  of  the  twenty  first,  10:  3.  Three  days  after  this,  viz.  on  llic  twenty-fourth,  he 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  there  saw  his  last  and  very  instractivc  vision.  10: 
4.  An  angel  appears  in  splendid  costume,  and  addresses  him  in  a  voice  like  thai  of  a 
great  multitude,  vs.  5,  6.  To  Diiniel  alone  was  this  heavenly  messenger  visible; 
but  his  attendants  were  stricken  with  great  fear  and  fled,  probably  because  of  some 
audible  and  preternatural  Sound,  v.  7,  Daniel  remained  alone,  and  he  grew  pale 
nith  terror,  and  sunk  down  in  great  weakness,  v,  S.  In  a  kind  of  trance,  while  on  the 
ground,  he  beard  the  angei  speaking  to  him,  who  came  near  and  partially  lifted  him 
np,  vs.  9.  10,  The  angel  then  addressed  to  him  words  of  great  kindness,  and  bade 
him  attend  carefully  to  what  he  was  about  lo  communicate,  by  which  he  was  some- 
what revived,  even  so  as  to  stand  erect,  although  wiih  trembling,  v.  II.  He  assures 
Daniel,  that  his  prayers  had  been  heard,  and  his  solicitude  to  understand  more  fully 
what  had  been  addressed  to  hini  on  a  former  occasion,  was  favorably  regarded,  v.  13. 
The  angel  discloses  a  reason  why  there  had  been  some  delay,  in  bringing  bis  mea- 
eage.  The  angel  of  the  Persian  kingdom  had  withstood  bim  for  twenty-one  daja, 
uniil  Michael  came  to  his  aid,  when  he  was  left  alone  to  exercise  his  good  influence 
over  the  Persian  dynasty.  [His  object  seems  to  have  been,  to  give  a  tnm  (o  the  Persian 
affairswhichwonldbefavorableio  the  Hebrews],  V.  13,  The  next  verse  (14)  disdo^^ea 
ibe  special  object  of  the  angel's  mission ;  which  was,  to  instrnct  Daniel  what  would 
befel  his  people  at  a  future  period,  for  the  vision  had  respect  lo  a  prolonged  period. 
When  this  was  mentioned,  Daniel  cast  down  bis  eyes  lo  the  earth,  and  remained  si- 
lent, V.  15.  In  this  plight,  an  angel  under  the  appearance  of  a  man  touched  his  lip9, 
and  enabled  liim  to  speak ;  which  he  did  by  slating,  that  the  tenor  caused  by  the 
vision  had  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  bis  bodily  powers,  vs.  16,  17.  An  angel  m 
human  form  then  touched  him  again,  and  bis  strength  was  somewhat  restored,  v.  18. 
He  bade  Daniel  not  to  fear,  for  be  was  greaiiy  beloved,  and  peace  would  be  given 
him ;  after  which  Daniel  requested  him  to  proceed,  inasmuch  as  he  was  full;  revived) 
T.  19,  The  anget  begins  bis  communtcntion  by  asking  the  seer,  whether  he  knew  for 
what  purpose  he  had  come  ?  Taking  his  answer  for  granted,  (as  indeed  be  might,  if 
we  compare  v.  14),  the  angel  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  shall  return  [lo  Persia]  in  order 
lo  contend  with  the  prince  of  Persia ;  that  when  he  departs,  the  prince  of  Greeia  will 
come,  [when  he  abandons  the  Persian  court,  tbekingofGreece,  Alexander,  will  come 
against  ihe  country],  v.  20.  What  is  written  in  the  book  of  truth  respecting  the  fu- 
tore,  will  now  be  disclosed.  Only  the  ange!  Michael  assists  him  against  his  antago- 
nists ;  —  but  this  same  Michael  is  the  special  guardian  of  the  Hebrews.] 


CHAPTEB  X. 

(1)  In  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  a  message  was  revealed  lo  Daniel, 
whose  name  was  called  Bclteshazzar;  the  message  was  truth,  and  the  war&i-e  great. 
And  he  understood  the  message,  for  understanding  was  given  to  him  in  the  pro- 
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In  1:  21  it  is  said,  that  Daniel  was,  i.  e.  continued,  remained,  until  the 
jirst  year  of  Cyrns ;  wliich  some  have  maintained  lo  be  a  contradiction 
to  the  verse  before  us,  which  asserts  that  Daniel  was  living  and  active 
some  two  years  after  the  period  named  in  1:  21.  But  (as  above  ex- 
plained in  Comm.  on  1:  21)  I  understand  the  object  of  this  last-mentioned 
passage  to  be,  lo  show  tliat  as  Daniel  saw  the  beginning  of  the  exile,  so 
he  also  lived  lo  see  iheeni^of  il;  which  end  came  about  in  the  first  year 
of  Cyras'  reign.  As  the  object  of  that  passage  seems  not  to  be  to  state 
the  full  extent  of  Daniel's  life,  so  the  passage  before  us  is  no  contradic- 
tion, nor  even  a  discrepancy,  in  respect  lo  1:  21.  The  (fiii-ti  year  of  Cy- 
rus was  B.  C.  534.  —  Mng  of  Persia  means  king  of  the  united  Medo- 
Persian  empire;  for  the  sacred  writers  reckon  the  dominion  of  Cyrus 
from  the  commencement  of  liis  reign  as  son-in-law  and  heir  of  Darius 
the  Mede.  —  "i3^ ,  a  communication  or  message  ;  for  the  word  is  generic 
in  3,  Eense  like  to  that  of  these  English  words ;  comp.  Isa.  2: 1,  —  fiVss  has 
reference  lo  a  supernatural  revelation.  —  Whose  name  was  called  BeUe- 
sJwzzar,  see  1:  7.  The  object  of  this  is  to  specify,  that  he  is  the  same 
Daniel  to  whom  the  preceding  portion  of  the  book  relates.  —  prxi  is 
predicate  —  Uk  message  was  truth — and  is  put  first  for  the  sake  of  em- 
phasis ;  comp.  Rev.  22:6.  21:5.  19:  9,  as  to  the  assertion. —  sas ,  hi.  wiar- 
fare,  tropically  (as  here),  trouble,  hardship,  severe  trial  with  suffering. 
A  reference  is  by  implication  here  made  to  the  contents  of  the  message 
about  to  be  imparted.  These  disclose  trials  very  severe,  and  much  (bi-j) 
suffering  to  the  Hebrew  nation.  —  And  he  understood  the  message;  comp.  ■ 
8:  27,  which  asserts  that  he  did  not  at  that  time  fully  comprehend  what 
had  then  been  said  lo  him.  Comp.  also  10:  12,  which  appears  to  refer  to 
9;  24 — 27,  and  to  imply  the  like  sentiment.  The  present  message  \i  so 
much  in  delail  and  so  particular,  that  the  prophet  ceased  to  doubt.  — 
Understanding  [of  the  message]  was  given  to  him  by  the  vision,  viz.  the 
vision  to  which  the  preceding  rh'xi  refers.  Hence  the  aiitcle  before  TiVO'Q . 
What  he  means  to  say  is,  that  the  manner  of  the  vision  which  foUowa 
was  such,  that  he  attained  to  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  it  —  such  an 
understanding  as  he  had  not  had  in  respect  to  either  of  the  three  preced- 
ing visions  i  see  7: 15,  28.  8;  27.  10: 12.  Lengerke  lakes  T'a  and  ni^a  as 
Imperatives;  and  so  the  accent  might  seem  lo  decide,  nj^a  having  a 
penult  accent,  §  71.  6.  But  1  apprehend  this  to  be  only  an  accidental 
case  of  accentuation.  The  verb  has  a  penult  accent,  because  of  the  im- 
mediate sequency  of  a  monosyllabic  word  which  takes  an  accent,  §  29. 
3.  b.  C  B.  Michaelis  and  Lengerke,  (who  make  the  word  Imper.  on  the 
ground  of  the  accentuation),  hare  bolli  failed  to  recognize  this.  Len- 
gerke says,  also,  that  i^a  must  be  in  Hiph.,  and  that  n  praefix-formative 
is  dropped  by  aphaeresis.    But  this  cannot  well  be.    The  usual  ImpCf 
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Hiph.  is  llh,  and  the  apocopate  (made  by  aphaeresis)  would  be  "[a  ,  not 
T'a .  That  Kal  has  two  forms  in  the  Praeler,  -jS  and  T^a  ,  seems  clear, 
§  72.  1.  e.  g.  The  sense  of  the  passage  (as  I  understand  it)  I  have 
given  ill  the  version  above.  Lengerke  says,  that  such  a  meaning  is  in- 
compatible with  12:  8.  But  1  understand  what  is  there  said  (-past  (tbi), 
to  relate  only  to  what  is  said  of  the  resurrec^tion  and  its  sequel  in  12: 
1 — i.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  third  person  is  employed  by  tbe 
writer  in  this  verse,  after  which  he  goes  over  into  the  Jirst.  This  is  the 
usual  method  ;  aeelsa,  1: 1  seq.  2;  1  seq.  Jer.  1: 1  seq.  Ezek.  1;  3,4,  Hoa. 
1:  1,2,  (comp.  3:  1),  and  so  in  tbe  other  prophets,  comp.  §134.  3.  N.  3. 

(2)  In  those  daja  I  Dsniel  was  mourning  tlirco  weeks  of  dajs. 
Tiiose  days  belong  lo  the  time  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse,  viz, 
during  the  third  year  of  Cyrus.  The  probable  occasion  of  Daniel's 
mourning  has  already  been  staled  in  the  introduetiou  to  this  chapter.  — 
27iree  WSf  CJai^ ,  lit.  three  days  heseoened,  i.  e.  twenty-one  days.  The 
word  V'V'  is  here  added,  so  as  to  avoid  being  misunderstood;  for  o-'saa 
in  9;  24  means  year-weeh,  i.  e.  years  is  implied  after  it,  as  being  the  ordi- 
nary measure  of  time.  But  to  show  that  the  case  is  different  here, 
trs;  is  employed,  and  pot  in  the  Ace.  as  designating  time,  §116.  2,  and 
for  the  adverUal  use,  see  §  116.  3.  Three  weeks'  fasting,  in  the  abso- 
lute and  highest  sense  of  the  woi-d,  cannot  be  supposed  without  a  mirac- 
ulous interposition.  Does  the  next  verse  so  represent  the  fast,  as  to  make 
such  an  interposition  necessary  P 

ol,  Biid  ncithci'  flush  nor  wine  i-ame  into  my  mouth,  nor 
;  cotniiletiouoftliiEoiveeka  ofdnjs, 
n'Tran  on^  ,  lit.  bread  of  delights,  i.  e.  choice  bread,  such  as  was  fur- 
nished for  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  and  the  honorable.  The  implication 
of  course  is,  that  Daniel  sustained  himself  with  coarse  bread,  such  as  was 
ealen  by  the  lower  class  of  people.  But  as  iojiesh  and  wime,  which  were 
not  necessary  to  his  sustenance,  but  to  be  regarded  merely  in  the  light 
of  a  comfort  or  luxury,  he  did  not  at  al!  partake  of  them.  Nor  did  he  re- 
sort, as  usual,  to  the  place  of  bathing  and  anointing.  The  riio  here  is  Inf. 
aba^  rendering  intense  the  expression,  viz.  I  did  not  at  all  anoint  myself. 
This  verb  is  never  used  for  ceremonial  anointing  to  office,  but  for  anoint- 
ing the  body  after  bathing.  Among  the  upper  classes,  oils  highly  per. 
fumed  were  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  fasting  of  Daniel  was  ex- 
tended to  abstinence  from  every  convenience  and  luxury,  and  no  more 
than  a  bare  support  of  coarse  bread  was  admitted.  With  this,  however, 
he  could  easily  sustain  himselfi  so  that  nothing  wonderful  as  to  the  length 
of  the  fast  need  be  supposed.  Why  it  was  three  weeks  rather  than  some 
other  period,  we  are  not  told.    But  the  last  week  of  tliis  period,  v.  4  (it 
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being  in  Aejlrsi  month),  would  include  the  passover  with  its  seven  days 
of  fasting.  The  light  in  \yhich  the  number  three  was  regarded  by  the  He- 
brews, may  have  had  its  influence  ia  regard  to  the  period,  which  was 
three  times  aa  long  as  the  passover-fast.  At  all  events,  the  length  of  the 
fast  betokens  deep  humiliation. 

(4)  And  on -the  twenlj-fourth  day  of  tlie  liist  month,  I  was  nearby  llie  grcal  rive:-, 
that  is,  the  Hiddetel  [die  Tigris]. 

His  presence  on  the  banks  of  the  river  named,  is  to  b  a  d  1 1  e 
as  actual  or  physical,  and  not  merely  in  vision.  There  n  1  n  n  he 
circumstances  of  the  case,  or  in  the  manner  of  the  lai  uag  1  I  e 
quires  us  to  give  any  other  than  a  literal  interpretation  I  dese  ves 
remark,  that  the  angel  does  not  appear  to  him,  untO  the  1  d  day  af  e 
his  fasting  was  ended.     In  the  sequel,  the  reason  of  hi    d  1  ad 

For  ^-mh,  see  S  US'  2.  d.  Thejirst  month  is  reckoned  m  the  Hebrew 
manner, 

(5)  And  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  behold  a  man  clothod  In  linen  garments,  and  his 
loins  girt  aboat  with  line  gold  of  Uphaz. 

"ins  iD-'N ,  a  man,  lit.  one  man  ;  for  Inst  in  the  sense  of  our  indefinite 
article  a,  see  Lex.  "rns* ,  4.  The  espression  shows,  that  the  angel  assumed 
a  human  form,  in  addressing  the  prophet.—-  D''^a,  linen  or  coUvn  vest- 
ments. Here  it  means  the  long  white  mantle  which  covered  the  whole 
person,  and  wa^  girt  around  the  waist,  io  order  to  adjust  and  render 
firm  its  position. —  IBflS,  hereandjer.  10: 9,  probably  the  same  asi"Bi!(, 
for  which  see  Lex.  The  1  and  i  are  sometimes  exchanged;  see  Lex,  in  v. 
—  Fine  gold  of  Vphaz,  i.  e.  having  his  girdle  adorned  with  the  most 
precious  gold. 

(6)  And  his  liody  was  like  (he  topaz,  and  his  face  like  ihe  appearance  of  iightning, 
and  his  eyes  litie  flaming  lamps,  and  his  arras  and  his  feet  were  lilie  the  appearance 
of  polished  brass ;  and  as  to  his  voice,  his  words  were  like  the  shout  of  a  multitude. 

In  a  word,  he  appeared  in  dazzling  splendor  and  magnificence  throngh- 
out.  la-iia-ips ,  first,  the  name  of  a  place  [now  Guadalquiver]  in  Spain  ; 
then,  the  name  of  a  yellowish  gem  found  there,  which  the  Greeks  called 
jtnicoXiO-os,  and  recent  chemists  name  topas.  The  resplendence  is  the 
main  point  of  the  comparison  here.  The  yellowish  hue  is  in  conformity 
with  the  color  of  the  oriental  skin.  —  His  visage  like  the  lightning,  and 
his  eyes  Kkejlaming  lamps,  is  exceedingly  vivid  description,  and  conveys 
the  mingled  idea  of  the  splendid  and  the  lerriUe  ;  comp.Rev.  1: 13 — 15, 
which  closely  resembles  the  present  passage.  The  splendor  of  the 
arms  and  feet  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  ornaments  attached  to  them, 
which  were  exceedingly  lustrous ;  for  such  was  the  appearance  of  polished 
27* 
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5ra$$  among  the  ancients.  —  yy ,  lit.  m/e,  but  also  look,  appearance, 
min  is  here  used  as  masc, ;  so  in  Ezek.  1:  7.  —  Xike  (he  shout  of  a 
great  muUitude,  a  vivid  and  strong  conception.  John,  in  Apoc.  1:  15, 
"  His  voice  was  like  (he  sound  of  many  ■waters,"  i.  e.  like  the  roaring  of 
the  ocean-waves.  It  is  difflcuit  to  decide  which  is  the  most  vivid  and 
powerful  expression.  Comp.  also  Eev.  14;  9,  where  "]oud  thunder"  is 
added.  In  all  respects,  as  to  majesty,  splendor,  and  power,  the  angel  ap- 
pears preeminent.  How  deep  the  impression  made  by  his  majestic 
appearance  and  costume  was,  the  sequel  serves  to  show. 

(7)  And  I  Daniel  alone  saw  the  vision  ;  and  the  men  who  were  willi  me  saw  not 
the  vision,  but  groat  terror  fell  upon  them,  and  in  secreting  themselves  they  fled  away. 

If  the  men  who  accompanied  Daniel  saw  not  the  vision,  perhaps  it  was 
not  visible  to  the  natural  physical  eye,  but  only  to  the  mental  eya  of  the 
prophet.  But  something  must  have  been  either  seen  or  heard,  in  order 
to  excite  so  much  terror.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  sound  of  the 
voice  was  audible  by  Daniel's  attendants.  —  "7'J'^  '3  placed  before  its 
verb,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  —  sanns  in  secreting  themselves,  i.  e. 
dther  they  fled  clandestinely,  so  as  to  evade  their  master's  notice,  or 
(more  probably)  the  idea  of  the  last  two  words  is  :  They  fled  away  in 
iecreting  themselves,  i.  e.  in  finding,  or  in  order  to  find  a  hiding  place, 
they  fled  away.  The  verb  is  in  Niph.  Inf.,  the  h  prefix  going  over  into 
n  because  the  following  guttural  excludes  the  Dagh.  forte. 

(8)  And  I  was  left  a' one,  and  then  I  saw  that  great  vision,  and  there  was  no 
strengtl]  hft  in  me,  and  my  glowing  mddtness  was  changed  upon  me  to  a  marred 
state,  and  I  retained  no  strunglh. 

■'■13^,  lit.  in  my  loneliness  ;  riKyx^,  and  then  /saw,  §  152.1.  B.  1. — 
fft'iiin  in  the  sen&e  of  prand,sublime,  majestic. —  "'Tifii,  \it.  and  my  splen- 
dor, means  the  natural  bright  and  glowing  color  of  the  skin  of  a  healthy 
person.  —  ii?  ,  upon  me,  or  rather  perhaps  over  me,  i.  e.  throughout 
my  person,  for  not  the  cheek  only  grew  pate,  but  the  whole  body.  The 
sequel  shows  that  the  surface  of  his  person  became  marred  in  its  appear- 
ance, for  rrinu^  indicates  such  a  mcerring  as  sickness  or  death  brings  upon 
the  natural  color  of  the  skin.  —  I  retained  no  strength  indicates,  that  he 
fell  down  to  the  earth  as  lifeless ;  see  v.  9. 

(9)  And  I  heard  the  voice  of  his  words  ;  and  wlien  I  heard  the  voice  of  liis  worda, 
then  was  I  in  a  deep  sleep  upon  my  face,  and  my  face  was  on  the  ground. 

This  also  shows,  that  the  communication  with  the  prophet  was  more 
io  a  mental,  than  in  a  physical  way.  Otherwise  a  deep  sleep  would  have 
prevented  his  hearing  lie  voice.  Comp.  8. 17.  Ezek.  1:  28.  3:  23.  Zech. 
i  1.  Eev.  1, 17. 
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The  touch  of  the  hand  seemB  to  have  partially  restored  sensation,  so  that 
he  could  perceive  it.  —  ■'?3;"'?fii  ,  from  y^J  to  nod  or  vaciUate,  so  that  the 
true  and  exact  meaning  here  seems  to  be:  Placed  me  in  a  vacillating  state 
upon  my  hands  and  knees.  The  vacillation  doubtless  proceeded  from  ter- 
ror and  the  loss  of  strength.  —  niO?T ,  lit.  C)3  means  curve,  koUow  ; 
hence  applied  to  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet 
There  is  no  necessity  of  finding  here  the  hand  of  another  angel,  different 
from  tbe  one  so  splendidly  clad,  as  described  in  vs.  5,  C.  Indeed,  since 
the  one  who  touched  Daniel,  and  raised  him  partly  up,  declares  in  t.  11, 
that  he  has  been  sent  to  make  communications  to  the  seer,  it  must  be 
one  and  the  same  personage. 

(11)  And  he  aaiiJ  to  me:  Daniel,  a  man  greatly  beloved,  mark  well  tlie  words 
wliicli  I  shall  speak  to  thee,  and  sland  upright ;  for  now  am.  1  sent  to  thee.  And  while 
he  wa9  uttering  these  words,  I  stood  up,  ti-emhling. 

niinn ,  see  in  9: 23.  The  Imper.  form  "jan  here  and  elsewhere  in  this 
book,  makes  against  the  position,  that  T^a  in  v.  1  is  Imper.  —  13^,  it  is 
peculiar,  that  in  Kul  this  is  the  only  form  (Part.)  to  which  the  meaning 
speak  is  attached.  —  ^"ics ,  Ges.  renders  locus,  place  ;  well  enough  as  to 
fLe  general  sense  of  the  passage,  hut  not  sufficiently  specific.  I  under- 
stand the  word  here  as  indicating  either  what  is  equivalent  to  our  Englisli 
word  stand,  or  station,  or  else  the  means  or  instrument  of  standing,  viz. 
the  feet.  Such  a  tropical  use  is  by  no  means  impossible  or  improbable. 
The  reason  which  the  angel  gives  for  the  command  is,  that  he  is  about  to 
solve  the  doubts  or  difiiculties  of  Daniel,  on  account  of  which  he  had 
been  fasting  and  praying.  In  obedience  to  his  requisition  Daniel  stood 
Mp  (■'Fi'TD^)  ;  which  seems  to  explain  the  preceding  command.  Standfast 
in  thy  place  is  the  meaning  which  Lengerke  gives  to  the  command ; 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  doubtful  as  to  fast  orfnn.  "What  I  deem  to  be 
the  shade  of  the  idea,  I  have  given  in  the  version  above.  —  T'?'^'; ,  Hiph. 
intrans.  trembling.     See  the  like  meaeings  in  Hiph.  g  52.  2.  Semarks. 

(12)  And  he  said  unto  me;  Fear  not,  Daniel,  for  from  tlie  first  day  when  thou 
didst  apply  thy  mind  to  understand,  and  to  humble  ihjself  before  God,  thy  words 
were  heard,  and  I  am  eome  on  account  of  thy  words. 

There  is  an  intimation  in  T^an^ ,  that  a  leading  part  of  Daniel's  so- 
licitude had  arisen,  from  Lis  doubts  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  some 
things  ill  the  previous  communications  made  to  him.  r^a^ ,  in  its  pre- 
dominant sense,  this  noun  means  mind.  —  niEsnri^ ,  Hithp.  reflex,  to 
humble  thyself.  —  Tliy  words  mean,  the  words  uttered  in  his  prayers  be- 
fore Gfod. 
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f  13)  And  the  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  stood  against  me,  twentj-one  days; 
and  io !  Michael,  ono  of  the  chief  princes,  came  to  mj  aid,  and  I  was  left  lliere  near 
fte  kings  of  Persia. 

That  lia  here  designates  an  anffel  of  some  sort,  and  not  a  idng  of  Per- 
sia, eeems  to  be  clear  from  v.  21.  D3iia  biO'^a,  Michael  your  prince,  i.  e. 
y  dnnlWhhh         glnqtnwyi£orJarf, 

ha  ti  u  d  put  d  Hat  tt  h  alh  ti  n  t  n  a  u  1  1  uld  have 
g       laa      I  gndhmwhw  d        ml  nrdly  to  com- 

p    t  w  th  th    H  b  w      f    h         ha  a  f      and    1  Yet  that 

g    d         1    m    1  m  t    w  t  1  1  cerns  in 

m  „  n  1  y,  fB  tly  n  a  dai  w  1  he  d  .peneations  of 
Him,  "  who  maketh  bis  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  Ihe  good,  and  send- 
eth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust."  The  only  serious  difficulty  ii, 
that  of  contest  between  the  guardian-angel  of  the  Jews  and  that  ol  Per- 
sia. Such,  it  would  seem,  must  have  taken  place  ;  for  when  the  com- 
municating angel  says,  that  "  he  was  left  near  the  kings  of  Peroia,"  the 
implication  of  course  is,  that  the  victory  was  accorded  to  him,  toi  the 
Persian  ito  had  withdrawn.  —  In  the  phrase  Idngs  of  Persia,  the  plural 
number  appears  to  bo  used  in  order  to  designate  collectively  the  supreme 
dynasty  of  that  country.  When  Lengerke  asserts,  that  the  idea  of 
guardian-angels  was  borrowed  from  Parsism  and  Zoroaster,  one  cannot 
but  feel  prompted  to  ask :  Whether  the  Hebrews,  specially  the  pious, 
would  be  likely  to  borrow  from  such  a  source  ?  And  then,  secondly, 
"Whether  Josh.  5:  13.  Ex.  23:  20,  where  the  same  idea  is  plain,  were  in 
his  view  written  after  the  times  of  Zoroaster  ?  ■''^13^ ,  lit.  he/ore  me  ;  but 
the  particle  has  sometimes  an  adversatit-e  sense,  and  then  may  be  trans- 
lated against.  It  would  seem  that  the  narrator  was  one  of  the  guardian- 
angels  of  the  Jews,  who  had  been  striving  Io  procure  favorable  measures 
for  them  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  government.  There  is  a  plmn  inti- 
mation, in  the  phrase  Michael  one  o/ihe  chief  princes,  of  different  orders 
of  angels.  This  idea,  however,  is  not  often  brought  to  view  in  the  O. 
Test. ;  but  in  the  New  it  is  somewhat  famiiiar,  Eph.  3:  10.  1  Thess.  4: 
16.  Jude  V.  9.  Rev.  1:  4.  8:  2.  12;  7.  The  very  name  ^b  tacitly  con- 
veys the  same  idea. 

(14)  And  I  have  come  to  make  thee  know  ivliat  shall  happen  Io  Ihy  people  in 
later  times ;  for  the  vision  is  jet  for  eome  time. 

!13''3r6  has  reference  to  the  same  word  in  v.  12.  —  nip''  from  rnp 
with  the  vowel  points  of  its  equivalent  N';f5'; ,  see  §  74.  Note  22.  b.  Here 
it  is  followed  by  a  ^ ;  but  usually  it  subjoins  the  simple  Ace.  of  person. 
—  D''»jn  rr^'insa  is  not  necessarily  restricted  to  the  latter  or  final  portion 
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of  time  before  the  end  of  the  world,  but  it  may  mean  the  latter  part  of 
any  period  particularly  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  specially  when  tbia 
can  be  understood  by  those  who  are  addressed.  Here  it  evidently  means, 
the  latter  part  of  the  period  which  precedes  the  coming  of  fhe  Messiah ; 
for  so  the  sequel  of  the  vision  shows  it  to  mean.  Indeed,  the  speaker 
himself  explains  his  own  declaration,  by  saying  (hat  the  vision  is  CO'V 
lit.  for  days,  i.  e.  for  a  considerably  long  and  undefined  period. 

(15)  And  while  he  was  speaking  with  mc  after  ihe  lenor  of  Ihcso  words,  I  placed 
my  face  on  the  ground,  and  was  aiienl. 

D''*i3'i3  shows  that  Daniel  does  not  repeat  verbatim,  but  only  for  sub- 
stance, the  words  of  (he  angel.  —  fis"^!* ,  with  fi- ,  local,  which  shows  that 
the  word  is  in  the  adverbial  Ace.  —  ■'ri«^!*5 ,  Niph.,  diifers  slightly  from 
Kal,  in  that  it  is  reflexive  =  Ihept  myself  silent. 

(16)  Anil  lo  !  one  like  the  sons  of  men  touched  my  lips;  and  I  opened  my  mouth, 
and  spake,  nnd  said  lo  him  who  stood  befoi'e  me :  My  lord,  by  the  vision  my  comeli- 
ness Qpon  me  is  changed,  and  I  retain  no  strength. 

riTOis  implies  before  it  some  one  who  is  the  object  of  comparison ; 
bnt  since  no  Nora,  or  subject  is  expressed,  fhe  indefinite  Nom.  la^it ,  one, 
a  man,  i.  e.  in  appearance  a  man,  is  to  be  supplied.  One  in  human 
f(yrm  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  whole  phrase.  —  Touched  my  lips,  i.  e. 
in  order  that  be  might  speak,  for  he  had  just  said,  that  previous  to  tbis 
he  remained  dumb.  The  effect  was  immediate.  Tiie  power  of  speech 
was  restored ;  and  bis  first  words  apologize  for  his  continued  silence, 
which  he  thought  miglit  seem  to  betoken  a  want  of  respect  or  comity. — 
■''nia  I  feel  constrained  to  interpret  differently  from  most  critics.  It  is 
neither  terrors  (Leng.  Maurer),  nor  pains,  distresses  (Gea.  al.).  Ety- 
mology forbids  the  first,  and  the  nature  of  the  passage  the  second  mean- 
ing. Terror  is  very  different  from  dolores.  The  verb  "iis  means,  among 
other  things,  to  form,  fashion,  etc. ;  and  from  this  comes  "i''S  idol,  and 
ti&oform,  Ps.  49;  15.  I  take  '■'y^'^,  therefore,  in  a  sense  like  that  which 
•'■iin  bears,  in  v.  8  above.  It  is  an  easy  transition  from  form  to  comeli- 
ness ;  just  as  the  Laiin  forma  designates  both  ideas.  I'lln  marks  the 
shining  appearance  of  the  skin  in  a  healthy  person,  in  v.  8  ;  and  ■''^''S 
here  marks  the  simple  idea  oi  comeliness  or  fair  appearance.  As  to  the 
plur.  form  of  the  noun,  see  §  106.  2.  a.,  where  many  parallels  will  be 
found.     For  'Vs ,  see  under  v.  8  above. 

(17)  And  howshalltheEervantofthis  my  lord  speak  with  this  my  lord?  And  as 
for  me  —  at  present  no  strength  remaineth  in  me,  nor  is  there  any  breath  left  in  me. 

The  servant  o/mg  lord^  I.     This  is  the  usual  mode  of  address  among 
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the  Hebrews,  in  all  cases  where  an  inferior  addresses  an  acknowledged 
superior.  —  rjifi  ^=  tl"'*!  i  the  usual  Heb.  form.  The  first  form  Chalda- 
izes. — ^3'!'',  Hoph.  lit.  be  made  able,  become  able,  which  is  equivalent  to 
our  simple  ccm  or  be  <Me.  —  ni  is  a  demonstrative  and  intensive  ^=  this 
here,  i.  e.  how  can  I  address  such  a  personage  as  now  stands  before  me  ? 
' —  ■'3S1 ,  Nom.  abs.  —  fi^S?  >  lit.  from  this  very  time,  viz.  from  the  lime 
when  the  angel  appeared,  and  addressed  himself  to  Daniel,  he  had  been 
in  a  kind  of  swoon,  and  incapable  of  employing  his  bodily  organs  lo  any 
effectual  purpose.  I  have  given  the  idea  in  our  usual  idiom,  in  the  vei"- 
sion. 


(18) 

And  one  Imving  llie  sppearf 

inceofflmanaga 

inloiichednie,! 

and  he  i^livr 

igih- 

ened  ni. 

^t'. 

1 ,  lit.  and  he  added,  shows  that  the  sair 

le  personage 

repealed 

the 

touch, 

who  had  lirst  given  it,  ai 

?  related  in  v. 

IS.     In  the 

first  case, 

the 

power 

of  speech  was  restored ; 

in  the  second, 

.  the  strength 

of  the   w 

hole 

frame. 

For  the  idiom  of  the  verbs  ?ri  rjD'i , 

see  §139.  3. 

ra-;  from 

nj. 

(19)  And  he  said:  Feiirnot,  O  man  greatly  beloved ;  it  will  be  well  for  Ihee;  be 
of  good  courage  1  And  while  ho  wa?  speaking  with  me,  I  felt  myself  strengthened, 
and  said  :  Lot  my  lord  Bpcak,  for  thou  hast  strengthened  me. 

^1^  Ciio  is  often  employed  as  a  mere  form  of  greeting,  like  salus  tihi! 
The  phrase  might  here  be  regarded  as  optative,  but  is  more  energetic 
when  rendered  as  the  Indicative.  —  pjni  pm ,  ttde  good  courage,  or  be 
very  strong .'  The  repetition  marks  intensity  of  expression.  The  Hiph. 
■itnpinrn  has  a  shade  of  the  reflexive  in  it,  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  express  in  the  translation. 

(20)  And  he  said  :  Do?t  thou  know  wlij'  I  have  ei 
return,  in  order  to  contend  with  the  prince  of  Persia: 
prinoe  of  Greeoo  will  oome  ; 

The  question  asked  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  seems  rather  de- 
signed lo  call  attention,  than  lo  make  inquiry.  In  v,  14  is  a  declaration 
of  the  purpose  of  (he  angel  in  coming.  What  follows  shows,  that  the 
jjnWe  o/'Pej'sia  (guardian-angel),  ahhough  he  had  departed  when  Mi- 
chael came  lo  the  aid  of  the  speaker,  would  return  and  resume  his  former 
course,  or  had  already  relumed.  The  guardian  of  the  Jews,  therefore, 
goes  batk  lo  Persia,  in  order  lo  prevent  the  effects  of  his  influence.  — 
Ksi-' ,  when  coupled  as  here  with  sa ,  means  to  depart,  while  Ka  in  such 
a  position  means  to  come,  accedere,  ifitg^Ea&ai.  But  from  what  place 
does  the  narrator  expect  to  depart  ?  And  does  the  prince  of  Grecia  de- 
sign to  come,  arrive,  at  the  same  place  ?     Questions  somewhat  difficult  to 
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answer.  From  tlie  last  clause  of  v.  21,  we  may  conclude,  tliat  pHnce  of 
Persia  and  of  Greece  means  guardian  or  superintending  angel.  To  ihia 
conclusion  the  tenor  of  the  discourse  would  also  lead.  Guided  by  this, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  angel  means  to  say,  that  sometime 
after  his  return  lo  Persia  to  contend  there  for  the  interests  of  the  He- 
brews, he  will  again  leave  that  country,  that  the  prince  of  Greece  may 
seek  and  obtain  a  preeminence  there  for  Grecian  rule.  Against  tbe  in- 
clination of  the  Persian  court  to  treat  the  Jews  with  neglect,  he  lias  first 
to  strive,  and  when  Grecian  power  usurps  the  place  of  the  Persian,  he 
has  the  like  difficulty  to  overcome.  Hence  he  speaks,  in  the  next  verse, 
of  Michael's  aiding  him  nfeK'is  against  these,  viz.  against  tlie  princes  of 
Persia  and  Gi^sce.  I  do  not  see  how  the  text  will  well  bear  any  other 
construction.  That  ffoing  and  coming  are  used  here  in  a  military  sense, 
i.  e.  indicate  mutual  strife  between  (be  two  parties,  is  assumed  by  HSv. 
and  Leng. ;  but  this  is  not  strictly  tbe  case.  Going  away  (NSii)  denotes 
the  departure  from,  and  relinquishment  of,  the  Persian  court,  giving  place 
to  Grecian  rule.  The  coming  of  Grecian  rule,  as  connected  with  what 
is  related  in  tbe  following  verse,  indicates  that  there  would  be  a  hostile 
hearing  toward  the  Jews,  so  that  (be  guardian  angel  of  the  Hebrews 
must  needs  be  strengthened  by  Michael  ritx-!is ,  i.  e.  against  both  coun- 
tries or  sovereignties.  To  such  a  view  as  is  here  given,  Hoffman  gives 
his  assent,  (Weissag.  etc.  s.  312). 

(21 )  (But  I  will  tell  thee  what  is  wrillen  in  the  book  of  truth),  and  there  ib  no 
one  mho  puit«th  forth  his  strengih  with  me  ag^nst  those,  except  MiohaeE  your  prince. 

The  first  clause  I  have  put  in  parenthesis,  because  it  is  plainly  thrown 
in  so  as  to  interrupt  the  regular  train  of  thought.  When  the  speaker 
had  intimated,  that  tbe  princes  of  Persia  and  Greece  would  be  hostile  to 
the  Jews,  and  thus  excited  an  alarm  in  the  feelings  of  tbe  bearer,  he  em- 
ployed means  to  quiet  this  iiy  felling  bim,  that  whatever  of  suffering  or 
of  deliverance  awaits  the  Jews,  it  amounts  only  to  so  much  as  heaven  had 
wisely  decreed,  and  cannot  pass  these  bounds.  —  DnuiT  is  a  later  Heb, 
word,  taken  from  the  Chaldee,  instead  of  the  more  ancient  ams. — 
Book  oftndh  is  the  book  of  God's  decrees,  the  book  which  contains  what 
will  truly  come  to  pass ;  comp.  tbe  like  in  Deut.  32:  34.  Mai.  S:  16.  Ps. 
139:  16  Eev  5  1  This  is  different  from  the  hook  of  life,  which  is  so 
frequently  menHoned ,  for  tliis  is  so  named  by  allusion  to  the  register  of 
tbe  names  of  the  livmg  in  a  city  or  town  ;  but  the  book  oftrutii  is  the 
book  which  records  w  hat  is  or  will  be  true,  i.  e.  verijkd.  —  ^^it  yti.l_ ,  and 
there  is  no  one,  connects  with  j*a  at  tbe  close  of  v.  20.  The  angel  means 
to  say,  that  m  the  successive  aggressions  upon  the  Jews  by  tbe  Persian 
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and  Grecian  dynasUes,  be  has  no  one  to  aid  him  but  the  guardian  Mi- 
chael. The  intimation  seems  to  be,  tliat  without  more  tielpers  not  a  little 
of  suffering  and  trial  must  be  expected,  and  thus  to  prepare  Daniel  for 
the  disclosures  of  the  sequel.  —  '^mr:'a,fo  put  forth  or  diow  one's  strength. 
—  fi^s'is,  a^ojKsi  those,  x\z.  those  princes  of  Persia  and  Grecia. — 
Bbiia ,  your  prince,  can  mean  nothing  more  nor  less  here,  than  your  lead- 
ing guurdiuTi-angel. 


[It  is  common  for  interpreters  to  assume  heie,  that  the  angel  Gabriel 
was  the  one  who  appeared  to  Daniel,  and  made  communications  on  the  oc- 
casion before  us.  Analogy  from  a  comparison  of  Dan  8  16  9  21,  where 
he  is  named,  might  naturally  lead  to  such  an  opinion ,  which  might  also  be 
strengthened  by  Luke  1:  19.  The  apocrypha!  books,  both  of  the  0.  Test, 
and  of  the  New,  frequently  name  this  angel,  and  also  many  others  ;  spocial- 
ly  does  the  book  of  Enoch  abound  in  the  names  of  angels.  But  still,  the 
opinion  about  Gabriel  in  the  present  case  must  be  conjectural;  for  there 
is  no  name  assigned  to  the  angel-communicator,  in  chap.  x.  xi. 

The  question  ;  How  much  of  the  representation  of  chap.  x.  is  costume, 
and  what  is  historical  reality  ?  is  more  difficult  than  one  might  at  first  sup- 
pose. If  the  princes  of  Persia  and  Grecia  be  good  angels,  how,  it  Ja  asked, 
'  can  contention  arise  between  them  and  the  guardians  of  the  Jews  ?  Each 
would  bow  in  submission  to  the  divine  will,  and  so,  when  that  was  known, 
there  could  be  no  difierences  of  opinion.'  But  angels  are  not  omniscient; 
and  a  good  being,  with  limited  faculties,  who  is  set  to  watch  over  a  particu- 
lar king  or  country,  may  yery  naturally  contract  somo  partiality  for  the 
object  of  his  attention,  and  may  not  always  see  clearly  what  his  duty  ia. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  something  like  an  opposition 
to  another  good  being  may  arise,  who  is  commissioned  to  interfere  with  the 
object  of  guardianship.  Somewhat  in  tliis  light,  I  think,  we  must  regard 
the  narration  In  the  present  chapter,  provided  we  consider  it  as  based  on 
wmple  historical  facts. 

'  But  may  not  the  whole  be  in  the  way  of  allegorical  representation,  i.  e. 
so  as  to  represent  the  activity  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  and  the  stumb- 
Bng-blocks  which  they  threw  in  the  way  of  those  who  had  returned  from 
esile  ;  and  also  the  opposition  of  the  Grecian  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander?  In  sufh  a  case,  guardian -angels  of  the 
holy  land  would  represent  the  kind  care  which  heaven  bestowed  upon  the 
Hebrews  ;  and  the  opposing  princes  of  Persia  and  Grecta  would  indicate 
the  counsel  unfriendly  to  the  Jews,  which  those  dynasties  were  inclined  to 
follow.' 

That  it  is  possible  to  regard  the  whole  representation  in  this  light,  salea 
fide  et  salva  eccksia,  I  would  not  deny  ;  but  the  angelology  of  the  Scriptures 
prevents  me  from  admitting  this.  I  feel  the  difficulty  presented  by  an 
account  of  contest  between  good  angels ;  and  specially  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
posing that  these  good  beings  would  excite  the  Persian  and  Grecian  chiefs 
gainst  the  Hebrew  nation.  But  is  it  the  design  of  the  writer  to  commu- 
nicate any  thing  more,  than  the  general  idea  of  the  angel -guardianship  of 
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nations,  and  of  that  zeal  for  tkeir  respeedve  intorests,  which  springs  from 
a  feeling  that  is  naCural  to  sack  a  relation  ?  If  he  designs  more  than  this, 
we  are  at  least  left  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  views  caa 
be  reconciled  with  the  character  of  angels,  aa  beings  perfectlj  holy  and 
obedient  to  the  will  of  God,  and  also  beings  of  superior,  although  not  of 
perfect,  knowledge.  The  Apocalype  is  through  and  through  of  the  same 
tonor,  in  regard  to  angels  and  their  offices,  aa  the  present  book.] 


CHAPTER  XI. 

[This  chapter  shonld  not  have  been  separated  fram  the  preceding  one ;  for  it  is  a 
mere  continnance  of  the  address  to  Daniel,  which  was  l>egun  in  the  close  of  that  chap- 
ter, v.  I  informs  him,  (hat  the  angel-narrator,  now  engaged  in  behalf  of  the  He- 
brews, bad  for  some  lime  before,  at  (be  Medo-Persian  oourt,  been  engaged  in  like 
manner  with  Darius  the  Mede.  He  then  goes  on  to  sketch  some  of  the  eventsof  the 
Persian  dynasty,  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes;  the  spirit  of  hostility  which  will 
be  roused  up  by  this  i  the  rise  and  fall  of  Alexander  the  Gieat ;  and  the  subsequent 
division  of  his  broken  empire  into  four  dynasties,  vs.  2 — 1.  After  this,  the  dynasties 
ofEgypt  and  Syriaare  selected,  doubtless  because  they  are  the  only  ones  with  which 
the  Jews  were  to  be  concerned.  The  mutual  alliances,  attacks,  and  defences,  of  the 
kings  of  these  countries,  are  next  detfdled  with  almost  historical  minuteness,  vs.  5 
— 20.  We  come  next  upon  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whose  history  (as  we  may  almost 
name  it)  occupies  the  rest  of  the  chapter.  It  is  a  prophetic  representalion  so  ample 
and  particular,  as  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  all  the  Scriptures.  Something  in  the 
aspect  of  the  limes,  or  in  die  feelings  and  views  of  the  Jewish  people,  was  probably  the 
immediate  occasion  of  Ebis.  The  expectation  of  no  more  iria!  and  sutFering  may  have 
been  too  confident  among  the  Hebrews,  and  have  needed  a  check.  Or  we  may  snp- 
pose  another  ground :  Fareaximed,  farfariaed.  But  whatever  vraB  the  cause  of  the 
peculiar_/bnN  of  the  prediction  before  us,  there  can  be  bat  one  view  as  to  its  actual 
character.  As  has  already  been  said,  Porphyry  in  ancient  times,  and  not  a  few  crit- 
ics in  recent  times,  have  strenously  asserted  that  it  was  written /msf  eventvm,  and  is 
therefore  nothing  more  than  I'eal  history.  The  assertion  is  grounded  mainly  on  its 
historical  minuteness ;  but  paidy  (by  the  new  school  of  criticism)  on  the  alleged  im- 
possihitity  of  a  miricle.  A  real  prediction,  so  minute  and  circumstantial,  must  of 
coarse  be  the  result  of  a  niiraculous  interposition  i  and  the  a  priori  assumption  is, 
that  a  miracle  is  impossible.  Therefore  the  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel  must  have 
written  poat  etKnlian. 

But  the  assumption  in  this  case  is  too  great,  reasonably  to  claim  assent  on  the  part 
of  the  sober-minded;  and  the  critical  history  of  the  hook  of  Daniel,  as  also  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  the  book  itself,  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  supposing  a  very  late 
composition  that  seem  to  be  insuperable.  But  Ibis  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  the  il- 
lustration and  confirmation  of  tbelesu^estions.  The  matter,  however,  must  neces- 
sarily be  investigated,  in  a  critical  introdnclion  to  the  book.) 
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11'  of  Darius  llic  Mede,  I  stood  to  strenjflhen  iind 

Lit. '  And  as  to  me,  in  llie  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede,  my  staniiing 
was  to  strengthen  etc'  the  ■'3)(1  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  shows  how 
closely  Ihe  present  chapter  stands  connected  with  chap.  x.  1  have  ren- 
dered "ii^S  stood,  for  we  cannot  possibly  imitate  the  Heb.  Infln.  with  a 
suffix,  in  our  language,  but  are  compelled  to  choose  a  definite  verb. 
Forms  like  the  present  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  Heb. :  c.  g.  ilT'in  , 
la.  11:  3,  the  exact  literal  version  of  which  would  be  the  to  delight  of  him, 
which  we  cannot  iolerate,  but  must  simply  say,  he  delights  ;  so  Job  9: 
27,  ■'"lOit  as,  i/(fte  to  my  of  me,  ihe  same  as  if  I  sag.  Hence  ■'3X  ..  . 
■^DS  /. . .  stood.  But  i-ins  is  followed  by  h  before  the  object  to  be  ac- 
complished by  his  standing,  in  which  case  the  idiom  makes  it  to  mean 
the  offering  of  aid  or  assistance.  In  the  same  way  is  )>  a',p  employed  in 
Ps.  94;  16  — "h    him  whom'     Dnnus  or  Michael?     The  reader 

most  naturdly  refera  the  aid  to  Dams  and  so  some  of  Ibe  commenta- 
tors. But  this  will  baldly  bear  tl  e  tct  ot  examination.  The  angel  had 
just  declared  ihat  Michiel  was  to  him  a  pTJira ,  when  he  went  to  Per- 
sia; and  now  he  siys  that  on  a  former  occasion,  under  the  reign  of 
Darius,  be  then  in  like  manner  helped  Michael.  Mutual  aid,  then,  as 
it  would  seem  had  been  given  respeelivety  when  needed,  Hiivernick 
thinks  such  in  idea  to  be  incongruou'!  But  if  angels  are  beings  oi'  limi- 
ted powers  and  capacities,  I  do  not  see  what  incongruity  there  is  in  these 
declarations  as  above  explained. 

(2)  And  now  I  will  tell  thee  what  is  true.  Behold  !  three  kings  of  Persia  siiBll 
yet  sLind  up,  and  the  fourth  shall  be  abundantly  ricli  above  all ;  and  when  he  shall 
grow  strong  by  liis  riches,  he  will  rouse  op  all  —  even  the  kingdtim  of  Giecto. 

The  hint  given  in  the  parenthesis  of  JO:  21  ("  written  in  the  book  of 
of  truth"),  is  here  repeated  as  a  preface  to  the  prediction  which  he  is 
about  to  utter.  n=K  (apocof  pjax,  5  19.  2.  h.  Notel),  truth,  may  omit 
the  article  by  virtue  of  its  being  abstract  and  of  a  somewhat  generic  na- 
ture ;  for  it  is  equivalent  liere  to  the  phrase,  ihat  which  is  true.  Plainly 
the  meaning  is  not  aU  truth,  which  would  demand  the  article  ;  nor  truth 
in  opposition  simply  io  falsehood,  which  also  would  take  the  article  ;  but 
merely  the  positive  idea  that  what  he  communicates  is  true,  i,  e.  belongs 
to  truth.  —  lis ,  yei,  so  qualifies  the  clause  as  to  make  it  mean,  that  three 
kings  more  besides  (nis,ye()  the  one  then  in  power  (Cyrus),  should 
rise  up,  before  a  fourth  would  invade  the  country  of  Greece,  and  thus 
sow  the  seeds  of  destruction  to  the  Persian  dynasty.  But  how  shall  we 
count  the  three  ?     Very  diversely  have  they  been  reckoned.    E.  g.  Cy- 
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rus,  Cambyses,  Pseudo-smerdis,  (so  Poljchronius)  ;  Cyrus,  Cambyses, 
Darius  Hyslaspis,  {C.  B.  Mich.)  ;  Cyrus,  Darius,  Xerxes,  (Hitzig).  I 
cannot  see  room  for  doubt.  It  is  certain  that  tlie  fourtli  is  Xerxes  wlio 
iovaJed  Greece ;  and  the  "lis  makes  it  certain,  that  Cyrus  is  excluded. 
Of  course  we  have  the  intermediate  kings ;  and  these  are  Cambysea, 
Pseudo-smerdis,  and  Darius  Hystaspis.  Lengerke  and  Maurer  main- 
tain that  ■'S'^ai'i  means  the  fourth  including  the  llien  reigning  king  (Cy- 
rus), so  that  the  last  of  three  yet  to  come,  would  be  the  fourth  here 
adverted  to.  1  see  no  good  reason  for  this,  in  the  appeal  which  they 
make  to  the  article,  Lengerke  says,  that  if  tlie  fourth  after  Cyrus  be 
meant,  the  article  must  be  omitted ;  which  Maurer  approves.  I  regard 
the  case  in  quite  a  different  light.  After  saying  that  three  kings  would 
arise,  whose  history  he  wholly  passes  by,  he  comes  to  another  in  dis- 
tinction from  them,  a  part  of  whose  history  he  gives.  The  distinction  in- 
tended, and  the  emphasis  demanded,  would  eiilier  of  them  call  the  article 
!o  its  aid.  It  is  even  not  uncommon  in  respect  to  ordinals,  to  append  the 
article  to  them  when  the  noun  connected  with  them  omits  it ;  e.  g. 
■flfiisn  Dl"',  Gen, 1:31.  Whenever  the  wifzwana  to  be  specially  distin- 
guished from  other  preceding  things,  it  follows  of  course  that  the  article 
is  congruous.  The  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  ''?"'3in ,  in  the  present 
case,  is  the  one  that  nest  follows  after  the  three.  So  Jerome,  Theodo- 
ret,  Bertholdt,  Rosenmiiller,  Hiivernick,  and  others.  Besides,  this  accu- 
rately agrees  with  historical  facts.  If  Pseudo-smerdis  is  to  be  left  out^ 
because  be  was  a  usurper,  and  had  a  short  reign —  what  was  Darius 
but  a  usurper?  The  article  therefore  seems  to  me  quite  in  place,  and 
we  need  seek  no  strained  exposition,  since  history  so  well  supports  iBe 
most  obvious  exegesis. 

He  shaU  be  abundantly  rich.  ThefameofXerses' wealth  is  well  known. 
Darius  his  father,  a  great  statesman  and  conqueror,  mostly  acquired  it 
for  him.  SeeinIIerod.in.96.  VH.27— 29.  Justin  II.  10.  Diod.  Sic. 
XL  3.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XXIII.  10.  Ael.  XIII.  S.  —  Vm  Omve  oO,  a 
comparative  after  biia .  —  In  WgTns  there  is  an  indication  of  time  by 
means  of  lie  3 ,  ivhert  he  is  ilrsngthened.  Lengerke  refers  the  word  to 
Xerxes'  state  of  mind,  when  he  encourages  or  props  up  Mmielf.  To  me 
the  obvious  meaning  seems  to  be,  'when  he  increases  or  makes  strong 
his  power,  by  riches  which  can  call  great  armies  into  the  field ;'  for 
"money  is  the  sinews  of  war."  —  'i""^;a  simply  bi/  his  riches.  —  i"'?^, 
Iraperf.  Hiph.  of  TW  ,  he  will  rouse  up,  excite, provoke,  viz.  by  attacking 
and  injuring,  as  Xerxes  did.  —  Van ,  the  whole,  to  tzuv,  equivalent  to  the 
whole  world,  i.  e.  all  the  countries  around  him;  and  so,  in  this  sense  of 
universality,  the  article  is  demanded,  as  in  Greek.  —  Such  hyperbole  is 
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n  describing  extensive  dominion ;  comp.  Dan.  2:  38,  39.  4;  1, 
22.  6;  25.  8:  5.  —  -,1;  nwba  nx  is  in  apposition  witii  bsn ,  and  specifies 
the  leading  eownlry  against  which  the  forces  of  Xerxes  would  be  directed. 
Because  only  four  kings  of  Persia  are  here  adverted  to,  Lengerke  con- 
cludes that  the  writer  knew  of  no  more,  and  therefore  regarded  Xerxes 
as  the  end  of  the  Persian  series  or  dynasty,  inasmuch  as  he  has  placed 
him  in  contiguity  with  Alexander  the  Great;  see  v.  3.  This  would  ill 
agree,  however,  with  the  minute  and  extensive  knowledge  of  history  dis- 
played in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter.  Besides,  who  does  not  at  once 
see,  that  the  plan  of  the  look  of  Daniel  comprises  only  great  and  marked 
events  or  chai'acters ;  and  that  nothing  like  a  hook  of  annals  is  either  de- 
signed or  attempted.  Quite  to  the  purpose  is  tiie  remark  of  Jerome  here: 
"Non  curae  fuit  prophetali  spiritui  historiae  ordinem  sequi,  sed  prae- 
clara  quaeque  perstringere."    Comm.  in  loe. 

(3)  AnJ  a  mighty  king  will  rise  up,  and  he  shsll  rule  wiih  exiensive  swny,  iiiiddo 
according  to  his  pleasui'e." 

The  sequel  shows  that  Alexander  the  Great  is  here  meant.  To  him 
"liaa  applies  with  peculiar  force.  —  yi  ^'^'o'o ,  Ace.  of  manner  here  =« 
extensively,  or  it  may  be  translated  an  extensive  domndon,  making  the 
noun  the  Ace.  of  object.  It  is  singular  that  Curtius  X.  5,  §  35,  should 
use  the  same  phraseology  respecting  Alexander,  as  the  angel  does  in  the 
present  case :  "  By  the  aid  of  his  good  fortune,  he  seemed  to  the  nations 
a^ere  quidquid ptacebai" 

(4)  And  when  he  is  risen  up.  his  kingdom  shall  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  it  shall  be 
diyided  according  to  the  four  winds  of  lieaven  ;  but  not  lo  his  posterity,  snd  not  ac- 
cording m  the  dominion  with  which  ho  ruled,  for  his  kingdom  shall  be  plucked  up, 
and  shall  be  for  otbers  besides  iho^e. 

■iTirsfl ,  if  referred  to  the  n^S  in  the  preceding  verse,  must  be  regarded 
as  simply  expressing  the  general  idea ;  when  he  ehoU  have  risen  ap. 
Kosenm.  and  Hav,  connect  with  the  word  the  idea  of  attaining  lo  the  height 
ofhis  power;  which  might  answer  well  enough  out  of  sucba  connection.  But 
as  the  woi-d  is  now  connected,  it  would  seem  to  be  urging  more  significance 
upon  it  than  properly  belongs  to  it.  —  i-6'ri ,  lit.  shall  he  shivered,  (our 
English  word  being  merely  a  repetition  oi'lhe  Hebrew  one.)  The  same 
word  is  used  in  8:  8,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  great  horn,  and  well  fits 
the  nature  of  the  expression  there.  It  was  natural  to  retain  it  here.  But 
how  to  save  the  dynasty  from  ending  with  Alexander,  after  what  is  said 
in  this  verse,  I  do  not  well  see.  Lengerke  and  others  who  make  the  em- 
pire of  the  four  dynasties  that  follow,  a  part  of  the  same  dynasty  with  that 
of  Alexander,  are  obliged  to  do  actual  violence  to  the  language.  — 
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iSkaU  he  divided  toward  or  according  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  lias  refe- 
rence fo  lie  four  great  divisions,  into  whicii,  some  yeara  after  tlje  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  his  empire  was  mainly  divided.  The  Hebrews 
name  only  four  of  the  cardinal  points ;  but  here  the  mere -direction  of 
these  points  is  not  the  main  thing  aimed  at.  The  number  four  has  a 
special  signifieancy ;  and  the  general  idea  of  being  siluaft'd  in  different 
parls  of  the  great  empire,  constitutes  the  remainder  of  what  is  designated 
by  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  'pnni,  Niph,  apoc  of  fisrj,  with  Tseri 
under  the  praeformative  (instead  of  short  Hhireq)  because  of  the  follow- 
ing Guttural.  —  SiU  not  to  his  posterity,  L  e.  the  kingdom  shall  not  be 
for  his  offspring.  Alexander  had  two  sons  ;  one  named  Hercules,  by 
Barsine  the  daughter  of  Darius,  who  was  assassinated  soon  after  his  fa- 
ther's death  by  Polysperchon ;  the  other,  by  Eosana,  who  was  named 
Alexander,  and  with  his  guardian  Philip  Aridaeus  was  shortly  cut  off  in 
the  same  manner.  The  universal  empire  was  soon  seized  upon  by  the 
leading  spirits  of  Alexander's  army,  aud  after  many  and  bloody  contests, 
finally  was  partitioned  among  four  of  the  leaders.  This  is  merely  ad- 
verted to  in  our  text ;  for  in  itself  it  little  concerned  the  Jews,  and  there 
is  no  intention  of  communicating  the  history  of  foreign  nations  which 
does  not  concern  them. 

And  not  according  to  the  dominion  with  which  he  rtded,  i.  e.  These 
four  kingdoms  shall  none  of  them  be  so  powerful  in  itself  as  his  empire  was. 
Alexander's  dominion  embraced  the  whole,  theirs  only  a  part.— ^ico  Eo- 
senmiiller  takes  for  a  participial,  like  bsn ,  because,  as  be  alleges,  the  Zor 
qeph  over  it  has  no  power  to  pixiloug  the  last  vowel,  in  iiiia ;  a  singular 
reason,  since  cases  of  prolongation  by  this  accent  are  sufficiently  frequent, 
see  V.  27  below,  n'bsn  ;  also  Ezek.  18:  12,  and  the  like  in  Amos  3;  8. 
Lev.  i:  18,  al  saepe.  The  noun  and  verb  of  the  same  root  are  here 
employed  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  Hebrews,  §  1S5.  1.  Note  1.  — 
^3 ,  for,  is  to  he  referred  back  to  the  clause,  hut  not  to  his  posterity.  It 
stands  before  the  ground  or  reason  why  the  empire  was  not  given  to  his 
offipring.  —  iJr^o,  it  shall  be  phtcked  up,  eradicated.  The  very  nature  of 
the  image  employed  shows  the  wKer  destruction  of  the  great  empire. 
1  see  not  how  stronger  language  could  well  be  selected.  —  The  D'^^ttN, 
others,  are  such  as  belong  not  to  bis  posterity.  So  the  sequel :  nbtt  lata, 
lit.  of  the  separation  from  these,  (as  we  must  express  it),  naia  being  a 
compound  of  T? ,  ^ ,  and  13  ,  and  means  besides,  separate  from,  or  than, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  passage.  All  is  plain  in  view  of  the  his- 
toric facts  related  above.  Rosenm.  and  Leng.  give  a  different  turn  to 
.l^x  l?^'?)  but  without  good  i-eason,  see  Maurer  in  loc. 

To  these  simple  outlines  the  speaker  limits  himself,  in  giving  an  ac- 
28* 
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count  of  the  fourth  dynasty  in  general.  He  proceeds,  in  the  sequel,  to 
notiee  only  those  divisions  of  the  great  kingdom,  which  concerned  ihe 
welfare  of  the  Jews,  and  were  in  their  neighborhood,  Tiie  king  of  the 
souOi  is  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  north  means  Syria. 

(5)  And  the  king  of  the  south  shall  wax  strong,  but  one  of  liis  princes  shall  be- 
come more  powerful  ihan  he,  and  shall  become  a  king,  an  extensive  domnin  shall  his 

kingdom  be. 

The  Mng  here  noticed  is  Ptolemy  Lagi  or  Soter,  the  first  Grecian 
king  of  Egypt,  and  one  of  Alexander's  generals.  He  gave  the  Jews 
much  trouble  for  a  time,  but  aftgiT^arcIs  treated  them  with  more  mild- 
ness ;  Joa.  Ant  VII.  1.  —  ^■''J^  ia=i ,  but  one  of  his  princes  ;  1  1  trans- 
late hut,  because  contrast  is  here  intended.  That  ;-a  may  signify  one  as 
well  as  smne  o/(plur.),  see  Lex.  -ja  1.  a.  Ezek.  6;  25.  Gen.  28:1 1,  comp. 
V.  18,  Fs.  137;3.  But  to  whom  does  i-'^b  refer  by  its  saffix?  Eosenm.  re- 
fers it  back  to  Alexander  (v.  4),  and  he  applies  niD  to  Plolemy  thus : "  Et  is 
quidem  unus  ex  duclbus  ejus"  (i.  e.  Alexander),  so  that  the  affirmation  has 
respect  merely  to  the  rank  or  condition  of  Ploiemy.  More  correctly,  as  I 
apprehend,  do  Leng.,  Maurer,  Ges.,  and  others  refer  the  suffix  to  Ptolemy, 
and  regard  SeleucusNicafor  as  the  person  designated.  He  was  first  a  satrap 
and  commander  under  Ptolemy  ;  then  he  declared  himself  independent, 
proclaimed  himself  a  king,  subdued  for  himself  al!  the  country  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  formed  the  powerful  Syrian  dynasty  which  goes  under 
his  name.  From  him  comes  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae,  B.  C.  S12.  He 
was  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  all  Alexander's  followers.  Hence 
T^bs  p'n'',  he  shall  be  strong  above  or  beyond  him,  i.e.  beyond  Ptolemy 
Ijagi.  —  iJOSI ,  and  shall  rule,  a  verb,  not  a  participial  as  Eosenm.  main- 
tmns.  The  extent  of  his  dominion  is  indicated  by  a'l  ^is^iia .  See  Ar- 
rian  Exped.  Alex.  VIL  22.   Appian  de  Keb.  Syr.  c.  LV. 

(6|  And  at  the  end  of  Eomo  years,  shall  they  form  alliances, and  the  danghter  of 
the  king  of  the  South  shall  come  to  the  king  of  the  North,  in  order  to  mate  concilia- 
lion  ;  hut  sIib  shall  not  retain  iho  power  of  aid,  nor  shall  he  stand,  nor  hia  aid,  but 
she  shall  be  given  up,  and  Ihej  who  sent  her,  and  he  who  begat  her,  and  he  who  re- 
ceived her,  in  those  times. 

tr-yd ,  used  in  this  way  without  limitation,  means  some  time,  li^n^"]  re- 
fers not  toPtolemy  Lagi  and  Seleucua  Nicator,  but  to  the  kingsof  the  North 
and  South  after  some  years  ;  for  Antiochus  Soter,  who  followed  Kicator, 
is  passed  by,  without  any  mention.  The  southern  king  here  adverted  to 
seems  plainly  to  be  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (not  Lagi).  Philadelphns 
gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in  marriage  to  Antiochus  Theos  of  Syria,  in 
.hopeof^putting  an  end  to  the  contests  between  the  two  countries. — 
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Vn  Kian  indicates  more  than  Taerz  journeying.  The  meaning  is,  that  she 
shall  go  to  the  king  of  the  North  as  bis  wife,  implying  an  entrance  into 
his  palace,  —  b^-iaiQ,  lit.  recta,  i,  e.  to  make  straight  things  that  were 
crooked  or  perverse ;  but  here  it  stands  for  conciliation, 'peaxe,  inasmuch 
as  before  this  marriage  the  two  kingdoms  were  at  war.  —  In  si-un  nis , 
sheshaU  not  retain  the  power  of  an  emxilian/,1  take  the  article  to  belong  to 
the  first  word  in  reality,  §  109.  1.  nis  has  here  a  peculiar  sense,  being 
applied  to  the  ability  of  an  allp  or  helper,  i.  e.  helping  power  (s'i'il), 
and  being  made  definite  in  this  case  by  this  latter  word,  it  becomes  a 
proper  subject  to  be  qualified  by  the  article.  Lengerke  supposes  the  ar- 
ticle to  refer  to  the  marriage  of  Berenice  with  Antiocbus,  thus  making 
virtually  a  repeated  mention  of  this  occurrence  in  the  word  Jill .  I  deem 
the  other  view  of  the  subject  to  be  more  correct ;  see  the  like  in  §  109. 
Arm,  being  the  leading  member  of  the  body  employed  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  work,  is  naturally  enough  employed  in  the  tropical  sense  of 
aid,  help,  or  (abstract  being  put  for  concrete)  in  tie  sense  of  aider,  helper, 
—  'ito^  Ni"!,  the  sense  of  the  passage  demands  that  we  should  refer  it  to 
the  king  of  the  South,  the  father  of  the  helper  or  aid.  —  is^isi ,  nor  his 
helper,  n,  after  a  negative  in  the  preceding  connected  clause,  is  equiva- 
lent to  xii,  i.  e.  =•  nor.  Here  the  helper  is  of  course  Berenice.— 
Bvt  she  shall  be  given  up,  refers  to  the  violent  death  of  Berenice,  who, 
after  the  death  of  her  father  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  rejected  by 
Antiochus,  who  then  resumed  his  former  wife  Laodice.  Tlie  latter,  jeal- 
ous of  Berenice,  caused  her  and  her  child  to  be  put  to  death. —  n's-iaa!!, 
and  those  who  sent  her  or  caused  her  to  go,  viz.  to  Ihe  Syrian  king; 
see  tiaij  in  the  lirst  part  of  the  verse,  I  lake  this  not  to  mean  mere 
w<^-conductors,  i.  e,  servants,  but  the  court  of  Egypt  making  the  alliance. 
Thsplwrcd  is  preserved  by  all  the  ancient  Versions  ;  but  many  Codices 
(some  thirty)  read  t^N'^a'? ,  i-  e.  the  sing,  number,  referring  to  Mm  who 
introduced  her  to  Antiochus,  i,  e,  her  husband.  But  there  is  no  need  of 
this  change  in  the  text.  The  plural  will  designate  tie  court  of  Ptolemy, 
who  were  doubtless  concerned  with  the  negotiation  of  the  marriage. 
Moreover,  in  case  we  adopt  the  singular  here,  and  then  refer  the  word  to 
Ptolemy,  then  there  will  be  a  kind  of  tautology,  inasmuch  as  the  next 
word  describes  Ptolemy  as  the  father  of  Berenice. 

mi^ni ,  and  him  who  begat  her.  This  is  the  only  construction  the  test 
as  now  pointed  will  bear.  Whea  a  Part,  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  a 
verb,  (and  it  is  so  here),  then  the  prefixing  of  the  article  is  the  regular  con- 
struction, even  when  a  suffix-pronoun  is  appended,  Ewald  Krit.  Gramm,  s. 
582.  In  reality  the  so  called  article,  in  such  a  case,  is  a  relative  demonstra- 
tive, §  109.  2.  a.     On  the  contrary,  the  reading  proposed  by  Datho,  Ber- 
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tholdt,  Dereser,  Eosenmijller,  and  Be  Wette,  viz.  n^b|;!i  (suff.  state  of 
^b;  child,  with  tlie  article),  is  contrary  to  the  usus  loquendi;  for  nouns 
haviug  a  suffix  pronoun  omit  tiie  article,  §  108.  2.  The  sense  of  the 
word  ihus  pointed  would  indeed  be  good;  for  the  child  of  Berenice  was 
murdered  with  its  mother.  This  would  well  agree  with  "jrSR,  which 
here  signifies  to  give  over  or  give  up  to  death.  The  difficulty  with  the 
text  as  it  is,  aeeras  to  be  principally  this,  viz.  that  neither  Ptolemy  nor 
his  court  were  given  up  to  a  violent  death.  But  breviloquence  in  ani- 
mated discourse,  not  unfreq\ienlly  leads  the  writer  to  the  omission  of 
verba  whicii  must  be  menially  supplied ;  as  in  all  cases  of  Zeugma.  Be- 
sides, the  difficulty  is  just  the  same  as  it  respects  n^s-'aa ,  (whether  one 
reads  it  as  plur.  or  sing.),  so  that  no  relief  is  gained  from  this  by  reading 
mV^h  in  the  case  before  us.  The  text  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
breviloquence,  and  the  appropriate  verb  must  be  supplied  by  the  reader, 
in  respect  to  the  nouns  whicii  follow  i{in.  —  a^mw ,  Part,  Hiph.  with 
suff.,  the  Yodh  between  the  second  and  third  radical  letter  omitted,  i.  e. 
written  defsclivS  ;  lit.  him  who  look  hold  on  her,  i.  e.  Antiochus  Theos. 
In  order  to  marry  Berenice  he  rejected  Lis  former  wife  Laodice  ;  and 
doubtless,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  king  of  Egypt,  he  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  eagerness  for  the  new  connection.  Hence  the  strong  word  here 
employed,  not  meaning  simply  to  take  or  receive,\)\it  to  take  with  a  grasp, 
and  so  (at  least  to  appearance)  with  eagerness.  However,  soon  after 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (in  some  two  years),  Antiochus  re- 
sumed his  former  wife  Laodice ;  but  she,  jealous  of  his  consiancy, 
administered  poison  to  him,  by  which  he  died.  Soon  after  this  event, 
in  order  to  secure  the  crown  to  her  own  son,  Laodice,  procured  the  death 
of  Berenice  and  her  infant  child.  Inasmuch  then  as  Philadelphus  him- 
self died  in  some  two  years  after  the  alliance  formed  with  Antiochus,  it 
follows  that  all  the  parties  here  concerned  speedily  perished,  with  the 
exception  of  the  (T'scaa,  in  regard  to  whom,  we  do  not  know  whether 
such  was  the  case  or  not,  because  we  have  no  particular  history  of  (heir 
times.  But  after  the  lest  of  history,  to  which  me  have  put  the  rest  of 
the  text,  we  may  trust  the  writer  for  this,  and  believe  that  he  has  de- 
scribed things  as  they  were.  The  whole  affair  was  marked  with  insidious 
and  treacherous  designs,  and  also  with  perfidy  and  blood.  —  D''psa, 
during  those  times,  the  article  (in  the  prefix  s)  here  referring  to  the  end 
of  some  years  (o"<Jir  yp^)  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  of  course 
beiDg  equivalent  to  the  pronominal  those. 

( 7 )  And  one  of  the  shoots  of  her  roots  shall  rise  up  in  his  place,  and  he  ahall  come 
10  his  army,  and  cnlor  into  tlie  fortified  places  of  the  king  of  ihe  north,  and  he  shall 
do  [Ilia  pleasure]  in  them,  and  bring  [them]  into  his  giimp. 
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i3|p,  here  yo  has  a  partitive  sense  =  one  of;  see  under  vnb  ys  in 
V.  5.  As  "ri}  is  singular,  it  would  make  the  best  sense  lo  regard  it  as 
generic  here,  meaning  posterity,  progeny.  —  Of  hiiB'jia  (sho-ra-she-ha), 
the  same  espresaion  in  Isa.  11: 1 ;  lit.  ifie  roots  or  source  of  her,  i.  e.  of 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  South  (v.  5),  means  her  father  or  her 
pareDls.  The  '^a:  or  offshoot,  is  Ptolemy  Euen^etes,  the  brolher  of 
Berenice,  and  son  and  successor  of  Philadelphus.  To  avenge  the  death 
of  Berenice,  he  marched  with  a  large  army  against  the  king  of  the  North, 
slew  Laodice,  and  swept  over  the  whole  country  even  to  the  Tigris, 
everywhere  exacting  contributions  at  his  pleasure.  —  n'??a  may  be  taken 
in  a  generie  sense  =  forlijications,  (I  have  translated  it  as  a  noun  of 
multitude),  since  anz  in  the  sequel  indicates  a  plur.  number,  either  in 
respect  to  strongholds,  or  possibly  in  respect  to  the  Syrians.  Indeed, 
considering  the  extent  of  Ptolemy's  conquests,  it  would  seem  necessary 
fo  give  lis^  such  a  generic  sense,  at  any  rate.  —  nby  is  here,  as  else- 
where in  this  book,  a  construelio  praegnans,  iss"i  being  understood  after 
it.  —  Dfi3  may  be  applied,  as  before  noted,  to  the  strongholds  generically 
considered,  or  to  the  Syrians  belonging  to  the  north  country.  I  incline 
to  the  former,  on  the  ground  that  the  following  p'Tnn  is  better  suited  to 
the  taidng  fast  possession  of  them  than  of  the  people.  This  whole  inva- 
sion by  the  Egyptian  king  was  conducted  with  great  skill  and  power, 
and  had  not  Euergetes  been  summoned  back  to  Egypt  by  tumults  there, 
it  seems  quite  probable  he  would  have  made  a  complete  conquest  of 
Syria,  and  brought  the  Syrian  dynasty  to  a  close. 

(S]  And  moreovei-  their  gods,  with  tlieir  molten  images,  wilh  their  coatlv  vessels, 
silver  and  gold,  will  ho  carry  into  captivity  (o  Egypt;  and  then  will  lie  slnnd  aluof, 
for  some  time,  from  the  ting  of  rfie  Notth. 

Their  gods  tvith  their  tnoben  images  is  an  expiession  m  accoidance 
with  the  views  of  the  conqueiors  Idolaters  generally  suppose,  that  the 
god  whom  they  worship  dwells  ta  his  amafto  or  "Statue  "When  the 
guardian-gods  of  anj  country  were  earned  away,  it  was  supposed  that 
no  one  would  protect  them  igain>it  aggre--Eors  On  such  a  ground  the 
Philistines  seem  to  have  cirried  away  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  1  Sim 
5: 1  seq.  The  Eoman->  earned  the  gods  of  conqueied  countnes  m  In- 
umphal  procession  at  Eome  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  did  the  like,  in  his  wctououb  Sjnan  wai  — QiT'DDS ,  parti- 
cipial from  ':^ip5 ,  means  images  made  hy  fusion  and  ciisting  The  suff. 
D!T'-  must  relate  to  the  Sj  nan  nation  or  ppojile  —  Df'i'an  i^D  Q? ,  lit. 
with  their  vessels  of  desire,  v.'hKh  of  tourae  indicafet  those  that  were 
made  of  the  precious  metals,  and  such  as  were  adorned  with  jewels,  or 
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were  of  curious  workmanship ;  and  the  liiie,  —  Silver  and  gold  may  he 
an  explanatory  clause,  put  in  apposition  with  vessels  of  desire,  iesigBBd 
to  show  the  materials  out  of  which  the  vessels  were  made.  This  seems  to 
be  the  most  obvious  construction.  But  these  words  may  indicate  the 
precious  metals  over  and  above  the  statues  and  the  vessels.  One  would 
hardly  expect,  however,  the  omission  of  "i  before  qd^,  if  this  were  the 
design  of  the  writer.  On  this  account,  I  must  prefer  the  preceding  in- 
terpretation.—  its;  ■'atsa  into  exih  shall  he  carry.  But  ■'aa  generally 
applies  ou!y  to  persons,  not  to  things.  Instances,  however,  may  be 
found,  of  its  being  applied  lo  things ;  e.  g.  Ps.  78:  61,  and  so  to  beasts, 
Amos  4:  10.  Ex.  12:  29.  Here,  however,  as  the  gods  are  also  carried 
away,  lao  may  be  employed  without  doing  any  violence  to  piopriety. — 
yq  'raT'_  seems  plainly  to  mean  stand  offar  aloof,  abstain  from,  and  the 
like ;  although  Berth.  Ges.,  Winer,  De  Wetle,  and  others,  render  the 
phrase  stand  before,  that  is  withstand,  the  king  of  the  North.  But  the 
idiom  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  this,  Jerome  (in  loc.)  says,  that  Ptolemy 
"brought  hack  with  him  from  Syria,  40,000  talents  of  silver,  costly  ves- 
sels, and  2,500  statues  of  the  gods,  among  which  latter  were  those  which 
had  been  carried  away  by  Cambyses  fi-om  Egypt  to  Persia."  The  idol- 
atrous Egyptians  were  so  elated  at  this,  that  they  gave  to  Ptolemy  the 
surname  of  EVfQysriji;,  the  beneficent. 

(9)  And  he  shall  come  to  the  kingdom  of  ihe  king  of  ibc  South,  but  lie  shall  re- 

toi ,  via.  the  king  of  Syria,  Seleucns  Callinicus,  who  is  the  immediate 
antecedent,  —  ^iri,  i  but,  for  here  is  contrast,  §  152.  B.  6.  Callinicus, 
after  some  two  years  from  Ihe  withdrawal  of  Plolemy  from  Syria,  re- 
claimed some  of  the  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  and  attacked  the  Egyptian 
domain  by  sea  and  land,  on  both  of  which  he  was  utterly  defeated. 

Under  Ptolemy  Euergetes  much  favor  was  shown  to  the  Jews;  and 
it  seems  So  be  on  this  account,  that  so  much  is  here  said  of  him ;  for  after 
this,  Egypt  comes  into  view  only  as  connected  with  or  opposed  to  the 
Syrian  kings. 

(10)  And  his  sons  shall  make  war,  and  they  shsil  collect  u.  multiluiio  of  lorge 
armies  ;  and  he  shnll  movo  onward,  and  overwhelm,  and  pass  tin'ough  \  and  he  shall 
relni'i),  and  shall  carry  on  the  war  Oven  to  his  strong  iiold. 

1D31,  (the  "^  after  )  being  omitted),  and  his  sons,  i.  e.  the  sons  of  Se- 
leucua  Callinicus  (for  he  is  the  immediate  antecedent),  whose  names 
were  Seleucua  Ceraunus  and  Antiochus  Magnus,  The  former  of  these 
two  began  the  war  against  Egypt,  in  Asia  Minor  where  Egypt  had 
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tributary  or  allied  provinces.  He  perished  in  the  contest  there.  Anti- 
ochos  Magnus  then  led  on  his  army  toward  Egypt;  and  hence  xia  xai 
in  the  singular.  The  Inf.  being  aller  the  definite  verb  here  denotes 
the  contmued  advance  of  the  army  under  Antiochus,  §  128.  3.  b.  —  C]BBJi 
borrows  its  imagery  from  the  overwhelming  of  a  mighty  and  irresistible 
stream ;  as  also  does  ~Qy .  —  3ir'i ,  he  shall  return,  here  means,  that  he 
stall  come  a  second  time  to  renew  the  contest.  After  the  first  attack,  in 
which  Antiochus  had  much  success,  and  advanced  even  to  Pelusium, 
the  Egyptians,  then  under  Ptolemy  Philopator  the  son  of  Euergetes, 
persuaded  him  to  a  truce  of  four  months.  During  this  he  prepared  for 
renewing  the  contest,  which  he  did  with  much  energy,  and  was  for 
awhile  victorious.  —  iTriii,  (so  it  should  be  pointed,  if  we  follow  the 
Kethibh),  and  not  (as  the  Qeri)  nnaii';  in  the  singular.  The  subjects  of 
the  verb  (plur.)  seem  to  be  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philopator.  But 
the  Qeri  seems  here  to  he  preferable,  and  this  points  to  Antiochus,  who, 
by  constantly  pushing  onwards,  penetrated  even  to  the  fortification  of 
Baphia  on  the  border  of  Egypt ;  which  our  text  designates  by  ri»sn , 
(rt-  suff.  for  1-),  his  fortress,  viz,  the  fortress  of  the  Egytian  king ;  for 
the  nature  of  the  case  shows,  that  the  king  of  the  North  is  attacking  the 
domain  of  the  king  of  the  South,  and  of  course  the  reference  of  his  to  the 
Egyptian  king  in  this  case  becomes  plain.  When  the  verb  rrnj  is  fol- 
lowed by  ^  or  ^5  before  an  object,  the  verb  implies  after  it  a  noun 
designating  war,  attack,  etc.,  and  so  the  expression  here  is  breviloquent, 
or  a  constructio  praegnans. 

(11)  And  the  king  of  the  Soulh  will  hecome  excefdingly  embittered,  and  he  will 
go  forth  and  figlit  with  him,  the  king  of  the  north,  and  ho  will  rnise  up  a  large  mul- 
tilnde,  and  that  mnltilude  shall  be  ^v«n  into  his  hand, 

Philopator  was  aroused  from  his  sloth  and  voluptuous  habits  by  the 
attack  upon  Eaphia,  so  near  the  proper  borders  of  Egypt,  and  under  the 
sway  of  its  king.  He  assembled  a  large  army,  70,000  foot,  5,000  cavalry, 
and  seventy-three  elephants,  Poljb.  c.  86.  Ptolemy  himself  took  the 
command  of  these  forces,  or  (to  use  the  literal  language  of  our  text), 
they  were  pwt  into  his  hand,  meaning  that  they  were  under  his  control ; 
for  it  is  plain  that  the  same  multitude  which  he  raised  up,  is  the  one 
committed  to  his  direction. 

(12)  And  tho  multituae  shall  be  lifted  np,  and  his  mind  become  elated,  and  he 
will  cast  down  myriads ;  but  he  shall  not  become  powerful. 

Favorable  occurrences,  as  Polyblus  relates,  excited  hope  and  ardor 
in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  of  course  in  their  leader.  The  Kethibh  must 
be  read  a'/r^ ,  and  thus  make  the  construction  asyndic.     For  this  reason 
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I  prefer,  in  this  case,  the  Keri  (o';'!),  because  if  gives  the  hond  of  con- 
nection. The  destroying  of  myriads  was  the  consequence  of  a  severe 
battle,  in  whicli  a  great  victory  was  won  over  Antiochus.  —  Tir;  K^l ,  but 
he  will  not  be  powerfuL  Ptolemy,  content  with  repelling  the  invasion, 
made  a  treaty  with  Antiochus,  and  failed  to  talte  advantage  of  his  vic- 
tories. He  then  hastened  back  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  usual  sloth  and 
debauchery.  Thia  occasions  the  prophet  lo  say,  that  he  wovMnot  become 
power/id. 

(13)  And  the  king  of  th«  North  shall  return,  aad  he  will  raise  up  a  multitude 
greater  than  the  first  oim;  and  at  the  end  of  some  time,  [alter]  several  jears,  lie  shall 
comB  Willi  a  great  army  and  With  mueh  wealth. 

At  the  end  of  times,  n-'Cisii ,  with  the  article.  I  take  this,  however,  not 
as  qualifying  n-^BS,  but  the  whole  phrase,  §  109.  1 ;  and  in  accordance 
with  this,  the  word  D^aia,  which  is  in  apposition  with  d-'mwrj  and  exegeti- 
cal  of  it  (§  111),  has  no  article.  B-'id  is  a  common  phrase  to  designate 
the  idea  of  some  years,  i.  e.  some  moderate  and  not  exactly  defined  period. 
And  the  like  as  to  E-'riS  =  some  time.  But  the  word  end  is  specific,  and 
admits  qualification  by  the  article  ;  which  however  must  be  placed  before 
the  noun  that  follows  in  the  Genitive,  (§  109.  1).  As  to  facts,  Antiochus 
Magnus  waited  some  thirteen  or  fourteeo  years,  before  he  again  invaded 
Egypt.  Philopator  was  then  dead  (t203  B.  C),  and  his  son,  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  (four  years  of  age)  reigned  in  his  stead.  Antiochus  had  thea 
just  returned  from  his  splendid  conquests  and  triumphs  ia  Persia,  Bac- 
tria,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  was  at  the  very  height  of  his  power  and  wealth. 
His  army  must  have  been  very  large,  and  the  plunder  which  he  had 
collected  in  so  many  countries  must  have  made  him  very  rich.  Hence 
3^  uinaia,  with  muck  wealth.  The  mention  of  this  in  connection  with 
his  march  of  invasion,  ifia  Kia^,  would  seem  to  indicate,  that  his  troops, 
returning  from  their  conquests,  had  marched  in  the  direction  of  Egypt, 
before  returning  to  Syria  and  depositing  their  wealth  there. —  i'^na  with 
force,  but  this,  like  our  English  viord  force,  is  often  applied  to  the  power 
of  an  army. 

(14)  And  in  those  times,  many  wil!  stand  up  ttgainsC  the  king  of  the  South,  even 
tha  most  violent  of  thy  people  will  lift  themselveB  up,  so  as  to  establish  prophetic 
vision,  but  they  shall  fall. 

On  the  return  of  Antiochus  from  his  viclories  in  Egypt,  a  portion  of 
the  Jews  welcomed  him  with  his  army,  provided  for  them,  and  assisted 
in  i-educing  the  Egyptian  garrison  in  Jerusalem,  Jos.  Antiq,  XIL  3.  3. 
By  calling  the  party  who  thus  allied  themselves  to  Antiochus,  '>si'nB  "'ia 
^y ,  the  speaker  has  shown  his  strong  disapprobation  of  their  conduct. 
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''^''-}S  is  the  const,  of  a  forma  daffessanda,  y^-iS  ^  y^-^ls ,  ihe,  Qamets 
being  of  course  immutable.  The  meaning  is  violent,  disruptive,  which 
may  be  spoken  in  a  literal  or  in  a  tropical  sense.  The  latter  sense, 
(which  belongs  to  this  passage),  would  probably  have  relation  to  their 
breaking  either  the  sacred  covenant  of  the  Jews,  or  more  probably  the 
treaty  with  the  Egyptian  king ;  for  Egyptian  dominion  the  Jews  had 
acknowledged  for  more  than  a  century.  In  thus  rising  up,  they  do  but 
establish  the  prophetic  vision,  liTn ,  viz.  the  prophecies  respecting  the 
troubles  of  the  Jews  under  the  fourth  dynasty:  see  7: 19 — 25.  8:  9  seq. 
9:  26,  27.  —  si^asji ,  for  the  form  with  Qamets,  see  §  29.  4.  b,  but  they 
shall  faU,  i.  e.  they  shall  perish,  or  at  least  be  disappointed  in  their  hopes 
and  expectations. 

(15)  And  the  king  of  the  North  ahnU  come,  and  he  sliail  ca=t  up  a  mounii,  and 
lake  a  strongly  fortified  city;  and  the  forces  of  the  Soulli  shall  not  stand,  even  hig 
choicest  iroops  —  there  shall  he  no  power  to  stand. 

The  Egyptian  king  sect  Scopas,  one  of  bis  ablest  warriors,  to  reclaim 
the  cities  of  Palestine  and  Coeleayria.  ■  Antiochua  met  him  in  contest, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  drove  him  back,  until  he  took  refuge 
in  Sidon,  a  fortified  place.  Antiochus  there  besieged  the  remnant  of  the 
Egyptian  troops,  and  of  course  cast  up  ("r^'sili?),  or  (Lit)  poured  out,  a 
mound  by  which  he  might  storm  the  city.  The  verb  here  employed 
refers  to  the  method  of  raising  artificial  mounds,  by  bringing  in  and 
pouring  down  the  earth  necessary  to  construct  them,  Scopas  was  final- 
ly reduced  by  famine,  and  gave  up  the  city  and  his  array,  with  liberty 
for  the  latter  to  depart  without  their  arras  and  other  possessions.  — 
nilsaa  "i^S ,  a  city  of  fortifications,  which  was  taken  by  Aatiochus.  The 
latter  noun  is  a,  pUiralis  intertsivusyh.a.y'mg  the  meaning  given  to  it  in  the 
version,  S  106.  Note  2,  with  Remark.  —  nisHi ,  plur.  fem.,  but  plainly 
designating  the  idea  of  forces,  like  Q-'^'n ,  and  so  the  masc  verb  libs;  is 
joined  with  it.  —  f'^na^  nsi ,  the  word  us  is  not  confined  to  designating 
a  nation  or  ftv'fe,  but  is  applied  to  any  large  collection  of  citizens,  ser- 
vants, soldiers,  etc. ;  lit.  then,  the  company  of  his  choice  ones,  i.  e.  his 
Corps  d'Mites  or  chosen  troops,  the  best  of  his  army.  Such  doubtless 
were  those  soldiers  who  had  accompanied  Scopaa.  They  had  no  power 
to  stand,  i.  e.  to  maintain  their  post  against  the  aggressions  of  Antiochus. 
But  not  improbably  the  chosen  men  refers  to  the  army  sent  by  Ptolemy 
to  relieve  Scopas  during  the  siege,  which  of  course  were  picked  men,  and 
were  led  by  three  of  the  best  Egyptian  officers.  But  they  were  defeated, 
and  were  unable  to  save  Scopas  from  capture.  The  phrase  DST 
•.^"in2^  is  in  the  Nom.  absolute,  as  to  his  chosen  bands,  etc. 
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(le)  And  he  vho  cometh  shall  do  to  him  according  to  his  pleasttre,  and  none  nill 
stand  before  him,  and  he  will  take  bie  position  in  the  goodly  land,  and  it  shnll  be 
entirely  in  his  hand. 

itan ,  he  who  cometh  refers  (o  the  leading  ngent  in  ibe  preceding  verge, 
viz.  to  Antiochus.  —  iai^i,(y»oc.  form  of  tlie  verb  witliout  a  Vav  con- 
secutive (which  would  be  iiis^i),  and  yet  with  the  like  narrative  sense  as 
the  common  Imperfect,  although  &  jussive  sense  properly  and  usually 
belongs  to  the  apoc.  form,  §  48.  2,  atid  4. «,  "We  have  the  like  in  this 
chapter,  in  v.  10.  aio;i,  in  v.  17  nia;i,  and  in  v,  18  aili;i;  in  all  of  which 
cases,  although  the  form  of  the  verb  is  apoc,  yet  the  meaning  is  such  as 
the  normal  form  gives.  —  T'bs  to  him,  i.  e.  to  the  person  whom  he  invades, 
viz.  the  King  of  the  South.  —  ^ai5 ,  ataads  jirndy,  i.  e.  keeps  his  place. 
—  Ii3?^l  shall  occupy  a  standing,  i.  e.  shall  establish  his  position.  y^KS 
laan,  Mt.  in  the  land  of  beauty.  So  in  8:  9  above;  and  so  in  Ezek.  20; 
6,  15,  where  the  reason  of  the  appellation  is  given,  viz.  that  it  excela  all 
other  lands,  comp.  Jer.  3:  10.  The  article  stands  before  ^33 ,  as  often 
before  abstract  nouas. — iT3  nisi  seems  to  demand  the  meaning:  And 
he  shall  ■utterly  destroy  vfith  his  hand  or  by  Ms  power.  But  this  would 
disagree  with  historic  facta.  Antiochus  was  gratified  with  the  aubmia- 
aion  and  aid  of  the  n-^a-'no  laa  (v.  14),  and  treated  the  Jews  with  kind- 
ness. We  must  give  to  n'sD ,  then,  the  other  sense  that  it  bears,  viz.  that 
of  completion,  and  render  the  word  (for  so  we  lawfully  may)  as  a  noun , 
liL  completion  shall  be  in  his  hand,  i.  e.  in  his  power.  The  complete  pos- 
session or  sovereign^  of  the  eountry  must,  in  such  a  connection,  be  the 
idea  meant  to  be  conveyed,  for  destruction  is  not  the  idea  here  conveyed 
by  n^2 .  This  word,  moreover,  might  be  rendered  adverbially :  "  And 
entirely  shall  [it]  be  in  his  hand." 

(17)  And  he  shall  set  his  fate  to  enter  upon  ilie  strength  of  ail  his  kingdom,  and 
pacificaiion  with  him  shall  he  make,  and  ihe  daughler  of  women  shall  he  give  to 
him,  That  he  may  destroy  it;  but  it  shuill  not  stand,  neither  shall  it  ta)Le  place  for 

Cljih ,  power,  strength,  apparently  abstract  for  concrete,  i.  e.  strength  for 
the  strong  places  and  populous  parts  of  Egypt.  As  viar  is  not  described 
in  this  verse,  the  translation  with  ihe  might  of  all  his  kingdom,  i,  e.  with 
the  hosts  of  Syria  will  not  fit  the  passage.  What  Antiochus  is  aiming 
at,  is  to  have  a  predominance  in  Egypt,  so  that  he  may  resist  the  Ro- 
man aggressions  iniaV^,  then,  refers  to  the  kingdom  of  Ptolemy. — 
Q-i-iujil  has  occasioned  much  perplexity  among  interpreters.  To  apply 
thb  apjeilalion  to  the  apostate  Jews,  the  d-'s-'-ib  ''Ja  of  v.  14,  seems  a 
mere  coniradiLtion  The  really  upright  Jews,  on  the  ofher  hand,  were 
not  the  peiBons  to  break  covenant,  and  join  with  Antiochus.     I  cannot 
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hesitate,  therefoi-e,  with  Maurer,  to  regard  the  word  in  the  same  hght  as 
I  do  Di1'i"'a  JQ  V,  G,  and  to  translate  it  pacification  or  conciliation,  i.  e. 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  concord.  The  objection  of  Lengerke,  that  the 
word  13  not  used  aa  a  noim,  does  not  seem  to  be  very  solid.  Are  not  He- 
brew adjectives,  in  numerous  cases,  employed  as  nouns,  just  as  in  Greek 
and  Latin?  Having  the  same  root  then  as  fti-iffiia,  and  being  used  in 
a  couDoction  altogether  of  the  same  nature,  I  see  no  serious  difficulty  ia 
the  interpretation  now  given.  It  is  certain,  that  a  general  appellation 
of  the  Jews  as  D^'ic? ,  is  no  where  else  to  be  found ;  and  we  have  seen, 
indeed,  that  the  Tews  are  really  out  of  question  in  this  case.  The  sense 
given,  then,  is  the  only  tolerable  one  that  remains. 

T/ie  daughter  of  women  is  idiomatic,  (like  son  of  mart  for  man),  and  de- 
signates, in  this  case,  Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Antiochus,  whom  he  gave 
to  the  Egyptian  king  as  a  wife,  with  a  promised  dowry  of  Coelesyria 
and  Palestine,  and  in  this  way  made  a^ys"^ ,  concilialion.  —  FinTi'jjnb , 
not  to  destroy  her,  bat  to  rfesiroy  the  in^sia,  i.  e.  Ptolemy's  dominion. 
Not  so  much  the  country  as  the  domination  over  it,  is  designated  by 
hwia  here,  and  so  the  ft  —  suffixed  to  the  verb,  refers  to  thisn'o^ia. 
The  whole  plan  was  to  bring  Ptolemy  within  the  power  of  the  Syrian 
king,  and  put  him  at  the  disposal  of  the  latter.  But  in  all  this,  as  the 
sequel  asserts,  Antiochus  was  entirely  frustrated.  ia?n  sCp,  fem.,  t.  e. 
it^  viz.  his  cottQsel,  purpose,  shall  not  be  executed  or  established. 

(18)  And  he  shall  turn  his  face  toward  the  islea,  and  seiie  raatij;  but  a  diieflain 
shall  cause  his  reproach  to  veasn ;  besides  that  he  will  turn  back  his  rciiroachea  upon 
himstlf. 

Soon  afler  the  events  in  Egypt,  related  in  the  preceding  verse,  Anlio- 
chns  engaged  in  new  undertakings.  Already  had  he  won  from  the  Roman 
grasp  several  islands  and  coast-towns,  along  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor. 
After  wintering  at  Ephesus,  he  set  out  to  pass  over  to  the  European  side 
of  the  Greeks.  In  Lycia,  at  Magnesia,  lie  was  met  by  the  Roman  gene- 
ral Lucius  Scipio,  after  a  series  of  preceding  losses  and  defeats  on  the 
part  of  Antiochus,  and  the  final  battle  was  fought,  in  which,  of  some 
75.000  men  in  the  Syrian  army,  at  least  55,000  were  left  dead  on  the 
field,  and  the  rest  scattered  to  the  winds  ;  all  of  which  was  achieved  by 
about  30,000  Romans.  Antiochus  was  then  forced  to  give  up  all  claims 
to  any  domain  beyond  the  Taurus,  and  to  pay  the  Romans  15,000  talents 
of  Attic  silver.  Thus  ruined  both  as  to  his  forces  and  his  treasury,  he 
soon  came  to  an  unhappy  end,  as  v.  19  Indicates,  —  ^isp  ,  a  chieftain, 
anarthrous  because  it  is  not  designed  to  specificate  a  particular  individual. 
—  ino'in  may  be  either  active  or  passive,  i.  e.  it  may  indicate  the  reproach 
which  one  utters,  or  which  is  uttered  against  him,  §  112.  2.    The  first  is 
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the  meaning  here.  When  the  Eomans  sent  ambassadors  to  request  Antio- 
chus  to  desist  from  his  incursions,  he  treated  them  with  haughtiness  and 
reproach,  Polyb.  XVIII.  34,.  Tlie  Eoman  cliieftain  not  only  put  a  stop  to 
this,  but  most  effectuallj  turned  back  the  reproaches  on  Antiochus  him- 
self, whose  defeat  and  disgrace  were  almost  without  a  parallel.  — 
ft  .  .  .  rr'acn ,  stilled  for  Mm,  hrought  to  silence  in  respect  to  him.  — 
^riia ,  besides,  or  besides  tltat,  IB!*  being  implied  after  the  particle,  as  it 
often  is  ;  see  Lex.  —  T-um  back  on  himself,  i.  e.  Scipio  not  only  reduced 
the  haughty  and  reproachful  king  to  silence,  but  be  brought  him  into  dis- 
grace and  contempt,  Appian  (de  Eeb.  Syr.  c.  37)  says,  that  men  were 
wont  to  say  of  him :  ijr  ^aadsiq  Jivzlo'^og  o  fi^yo.?,  i.  e,  Antiochus  the 
Great  luas  a  king,      ft,  in  this  last  case,  is  Ztoi-ra^ 


After  a  pledge  to  pay  such  an  enormous  sum  to  the  Romans,  Antio- 
chus found  no  way  to  provide  for  it  except  by  military  exactions  of  trib- 
ute and  presents  from  his  subjects.  He  robbed  even  the  temples,  in 
order  to  furnish  the  stipulated  sum.  He  made  au  excursion  for  this  pur- 
pose into  the  East,  and  undertook,  by  tlie  aid  of  bis  soldiers,  to  plunder 
by  night  the  temple  at  Elymais  in  Persia.  But  the  inhabitants  rose  en 
masse,  and  destroyed  both  him  and  his  soldiers.  ~-  ''psab  refers  to  the 
garrisoned  places  east  of  the  Taurus,  which  Antiochus  fortified  partly 
for  defence  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  giving  power  and  energy  to  the 
military  exaction  of  tribute.  His  sudden  and  violent  death  is  predicted  by 
the  last  clause  :  He  shall  stumble  andfall,and  shaU  no  more  be  found. 

(20)  And  there  sliall  stand  np,  in  his  place,  one  wlio  will  make  an  esactorof  tribute 
K.  pass  ihvongh  the  glory  of  (he  kingdom  ;  and  afttr  some  time,  he  shall  be  destroyed, 
but  not  by  anger,  nor  jet  by  war. 

Seleucus  Pbilopator,  the  eldest  son  of  Antiochua,  succeeded  Lim.  The 
tribute  stipuUted  by  his  father  was  1000  talents  each  year,  for  twelve 
yeai's.  In  order  to  pay  this,  the  most  rigid  system  of  exacting  money  be- 
came necessary.  Hence  the  exactor  that  passes  through  the  glory  of  the 
hinffdom,i.e,'Palesl'me;  for  here  is  the  same  idea  as  in  ■'aan  y'lK  of  v.  16. 
Bertholdt  makes  ^'in  to  mean  the  same  as  the  Greek  ti/*^  tribuU, 
honoraiy  gtfi.  But  as  there  is  no  other  example  of  this  nature  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  as  another  explanation  Is  easy  and  obvious,  there  is  no 
need  of  such  an  interpretation.  Palestine  was  regarded  and  spoken  of  by 
the  Hebrews  as  the  most  glorious  of  all  countries.  —  D'''ini*  D''k;3,  af- 
ter some  tittte,  for  3 ,  before  words  of  time,  occasionally,  indicates  the  close 
of  that  time,  Lex.  a.  A.  3.  —  B'^OKSi  !<^i,  Sirf  not  in  anffer,  for  the  dual 
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form  is  used  in  this  tropical  sense,  because  the  nostrils  are  affeeied  by 
anger.  What  the  speaker  means,  is  that  Seleocus  would  not  be  cut  off 
in  a  quarrel,  where  the  passions  were  heated ;  and  not  in  war,  i.  e.  not 
in  battle.  He  seems  to  have  beeu  poisoned  by  one  of  his  courtiers,  He- 
liodoi'us,  who  endeavored  to  usurp  his  place,  but  was  speediiy  ejected 
from  it. 

(21 )  And  [here  bLbII  stand  up  in  Iiis  place  a  despicable  person,  on  whom  tliey  have 
not  pnl  the  splendor  of  dominion,  and  he  shnll  come  quietly,  and  lay  hold  upon  the 
kingdom  by  flattery. 

The  tt|35  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  brother  of  Philopator,  and  son 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  ex- 
hibited on  the  pages  of  history.  He  was  both  avaricious  and  prodigal, 
excessive  in  his  indulgences  and  prone  to  violent  passions,  a  compound  of 
the  veriest  folly  and  weakness  in  some  respects,  and  of  great  cunning 
and  dexterity  in  some  others,  specially  in  regard  to  flattery.  At  one  pe- 
riod of  his  reign,  there  was  a  prospect  of  his  becoming  quite  powerful. 
But  reverses  came  upon  him,  and  he  died  at  last  nearly  as  his  father  had 
done  before  him,  and  on  the  like  occasion.  Indeed  his  extravagances 
and  follies  and  cruelty  were  so  great,  that  his  contemporaries  gave  him 
the  nickname  of  Emjiav^g  (madman),  instead  of  the  title  which  he  as- 
sumed, viz.  inicpav^g  (illustrious).  This  wiU  explain  the  ground  of  the 
characteristic  in  the  text,  njai ,  despicaUe.  —  «n3 ,  3  pbr.  impers.  ^ 
pass,  voice,  so  that  we  may  translate  thus:  the  splendor  or  dignity  of  do- 
minion was  not  put  upon  him,  viz.  was  not  voluntarily  given  to  him  by 
the  Syrians.  The  regal  dignity  descended  regularly,  on  the  death  of  Se- 
leucus  Philopator,  to  his  son  Demetrius  Soter  ;  but  Antiochus,  then  on 
his  return  from  Rome,  (where  lie  had  been  as  a  hostage  given  by  Antio- 
chus Magnus,  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  the 
Romans),  seized  upon  the  kingdom  in  spite  of  Demetrius ;  who  bad  been 
sent  to  Kome  in  the  room  of  Antiochus.  He  was  at  Athens  gn  hja  re- 
turn from  Rome,  when  the  news  reached  him  of  the  death  of  Seleucns 
Philopator.  On  his  way  thence  to  Antiooh,  he  visited  Euroenes  and  At- 
talus,  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  by  his  cunning  and  flattery  led  them  to 
espouse  his  cause.  Overawed  by  them  the  Syrians  yielded  peaceably  to 
the  claims  of  Antiochus,  although  they  did  not  voluntarily  place  him  on 
the  throne.  To  this  last  circumstance  131  ijnj  alJudes.  In  like  manner 
niViJ?  ((31,  he  shaU  come  peaceaUy,  alludes  to  his  coming  without  the 
tumult  and  alarm  of  war.  Lengerke,  and  even  Gesenius,  translates  nibtia 
by  inopinato  i.  e.  suddeTily,  unexpectedly  ;  but  this  seems  rather  an  im- 
probable meaning  here.  It  was  doubtless  known  publicly,  that  Demetrius, 
the  lawful  heir  of  the  throne,  had  gone  to  Eome,  as  a  hostage  in  the  room 
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of  Antiochua,  and  that  the  latter  was  on  his  return.  Unexpecledh/,  tiien, 
could  hardly  apply  to  hU  return.  That  there  was  no  civil  war  and  no 
contests  worth  recording,  on  the  occasion  of  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
aeems  to  be  matter  of  fact.  That  part  of  the  Syrians,  who  were  opposed 
to  llie  usurper  Heliodorus,  would  of  course  favor  the  claims  of  Antiochus. 
They  and  the  forces  of  Eumenes  and  Attains,  ready  for  action,  would 
naturally  overawe  the  faction  of  the  usurper  ;  and  thus  Antiochus 
seated  himself  on  the  throne  wiUiout  any  war,  i,  e.  fiibira .  —  Lay  hold 
upon  the  kingdom  by  Jlalteries,  in  which,  as  it  would  appear  from  history, 
and  from  various  declarations  of  this  book,  he  exceeded  most  men.  His 
antagonists,  and  all  the  different  partiaans  for  Heliodorus,  Demetrius, 
and  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  were,  as  it  would  seem,  conciliated  and  won  over 
by  sueh  means. 

(2a)  And  overwhelming  forces  shall  be  ovenvhelmed  before  iiim,  and  be  broken  in 
pieces,  even  a,  covenanted  prince. 

When  Antiochus  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor,  a  minor,  was  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  The  latter  was  the  son  of 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochua  the  Great,  and  sister  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes.  The  guardians  of  the  young  Philomelor  demanded  of  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes,  that  he  should  give  up  Coelesyria  and  Palestine  to 
Egypt,  inasmuch  as  Antiochus  the  Great  bad  agreed,  that  these  should  he 
a  part  of  the  dowry  that  would  be  given  by  bim  to  his  daughter  Cleopa- 
tra, who  was  married  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  Antiochua  Epiphanes  re- 
fused to  make  the  required  concession,  and  even  denied  that  there  was 
any  promise  or  obligation  to  make  it.  The  Romans  interfered  between 
the  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation,  but  in  vain.  The  matter  came 
at  last  to  active  contest.  In  B.  C.  171,  Antiochus  met  the  forces  of  (he 
Egyptian  king,  between  Pelusium  and  the  Casian  mountain,  and  routed 
them.  In  B,  C.  170,  the  contest  was  again  renewed,  bnt  with  the  like 
results.  Hence  the  declaration  of  the  text :  Overwhelming  forces  skall  he 
overwhehaed  before  kim.  —  liBifin ,  lit.  of  overwhelming,  employed  to  qualify 
the  preceding  noun,  g  104. 1;  the  article  stands,  as  often,  before  the  noun 
as  abstract,  %  107.  Note  1.  c.  —  lisiB';!,  lit.  shaU  be  shivered,  being  a  word 
that  is  sometimes  employed  to  designate  total  or  utter  destruction,  and 
sometimes  an  entire  frustration  or  overthrow  of  purposes  or  designs. 
The  imagery  is  borrowed  from  the  dashing  in  pieces  of  ao  earthen  ves- 
sel of  pottery,— jimdei'e)!  a  covenanted  Prince  [shall  be  broken  in  pieces]; 
for  -qis-]  is  unquestionably  implied  in  this  case.  —  ni-ig  T'SS,  not  the 
high-priest,  Onias,  the  prince  of  the  Jewish  covenant,  as  Eosenra.  main- 
tains, for  then  niiah  would  of  course  be  employed.  ni"ia  is  designed  for 
a  mere  adjective  of  quality  or  condition  here,  and  so  the  article  is  oiait- 
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ted,  as  it  more  generally  ia  in  such  cases.  The  design  of  the  speaker  is, 
to  render  the  description  of  overwhelming  battle  more  intensive  by  add- 
ing the  circumstance,  that  it  was  with  a  prince  who  had  a  covenant  or 
treaty  of  amity  with  the  conquering  king.  —  cai  implies  accession,  ad- 
vance, in  description.  For  the  like  modes  of  expression,  see  Gen.  14: 13. 
Neh.  6;  18.  Obad.  v.  7.  If  Rosenm.  be  in  the  right,  the  order  of  time 
would  be  inverted,  and  a  vaiaeov  npoVegor  must  consequently  be  admit- 
ted in  the  course  of  the  narration ;  which  is  improbable. 

(23)  And  fram  the  time  of  connecting  himself  with  him  [or  of  joining  liirasiilf  to 
him],  he  will  practise  deceit,  and  he  will  go  up,  and  prevail  willi  a  small  company. 

Usually  "ja  drops  the  1  and  is  united  with  the  following  word,  when 
the  latter  has  no  article  ;  hut  occasionally  it  is  retained  in  some  other  cases, 
e.  g.  in  Ps.  18:  4, 49.  2Sam.22:14,  Joell:12,  and  so  here.  — Piianr^tt, 
an  Inf.  nominascens  of  Hitbp,,  constructed  after  the  manner  of  Aramaean 
Infinitives,  i.e.  whh  ni  —  added  to  the  ground  form.  After  the  battle 
near  Pelusium,  Antiochus  made  a  league  with  Ptolemy,  under  pretence 
of  guarantying  to  him  his  kingly  rights  and  claims ;  his  real  object  how- 
ever was,  to  get  possession  of  all  Egypt.  To  do  this  peaceably,  he  look 
with  him  only  a  small  army,  rightly  suspecting  that  but  little  resistance 
would  be  made  to  a  force  insignificant  with  regard  to  strength.  He  took 
possession  of  Memphis,  the  old  capital;  thence  he  went  with  his  fleet  to 
Maucratis,  (at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile),  and  afterward  encamped,  io 
hostile  attitude,  before  Alexandria.  Here,  as  we  shall  see,  his  progress 
was  arrested.  —  f^bs  is  oiten  employed  to  designate  a  march  to  a  country 
with  hostile  designs.  —  ■''is ,  not  merely  nadon,  hut  any  body  of  people, 
as  soldiers,  servants,  et«. 

(24)  Quietly  shall  he  come  upon  the  ricJiest  provinces,  and  he  shall  do  what  nei- 
ther his  fiithers,  nor  his  fathers'  fathers  did,  plunder  and  spoil,  and  wealth  shall  he 
uifltiibute  to  them,  anti  against  fortified  places  will  he  form  devices,  even  unto  a  lim- 
ited time. 

miaia  is  transferred  to  the  preceding  verse  by  Leng.,  and  Hosenm. 
translates  it  «_/H'ewrf/yijrerf.  There  is  no  need  of  either  expedient.  The 
word  means  a  slate  pf  tranquUUty.  Joined  with  what  follows,  it  seems 
to  show,  that  Antiochus  contrived  to  come  upon  the  richest  provinces, 
before  their  fears  had  disturbed  them,  or  caused  any  excitement  among 
them.  Perhaps  the  idea  is  simply:  toith  peaceaUe  pretensions,  nj^^a, 
being  of  the  singular,  must  be  understood  generically,  =  each  province. 
—  Do  what  neither  his  fathers,  etc.,  have  done,  i.  e.  take  possession  of  a 
whole  country  with  a  few  soldiers  and  by  crafty  policy.  —  Dhi ,  to  them, 
to  whom  ?    To  the  rich  provinces,  says  Lengerke ;  which  is  at  least 
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highly  improliable.  It  was  not  his  object  to  make  the  rich  more  rich. 
Others  talie  Qfi^j  as  the  DaC.posses.,  indicating  to  whom  the  wealth,  etc., 
belonged ;  in  which  case  it  should  either  have  li^s  before  it,  or  else 
stand  before  the  nouns.  Maurer :  "  Ad  milites  Antiochi  referendum  esse, 
solectarius;"  in  which  light  it  appears  to  me,  "liiof  the  preceding  versa 
is  the  true  antecedent.  —  Form  devices  against  Joriijted  places  ;  it  was 
the  richest  places,  those  where  plunder  was  to  be  had,  that  Antiochus 
had  thus  tar  got  within  hia  grasp.  The  strongly  fortified  ones  still  held 
out  for  Ptolemy.  Against  these  Antiochus  now  formed  designs,  — 
ns-^y ,  designates  a  limited  time  ;  for  the  speaker  throughout  keeps  in 
sight  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  beyond  which  mea  cannot  go. 

(25]  And  he  shall  ronae  up  his  force  and  his  courage  againsl  lliekingof  iheSonlh, 
with  a  great  army  j  and  the  king  of  the  South  eheXl  be  roased  up  to  contest  with  an 
army  great  and  very  powerful,  butheBhall  not  stand,  for  (hey  shall  form  devices 

There  is  some  difficulty  here,  as  to  the  order  of  relation.  Ijengerke 
supposes  ve.  23,  24,  to  mention  what  took  place  in  169  B.  C,  and  that 
V.  25  seq,  is  a  resumption  of  what  is  said  in  v.  22,  and  an  account  of  what 
took  place  in  171, 170  B.  C.  la  a  war  which  was  so  often  renewed,  and 
interrupted  by  pacificatory  truces  or  leagues,  and  which  continued  for 
several  years,  at  least  parts  of  years,  in  succession,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  the  speaker  means  minutely  to  arrange  in  order  the  chro- 
nology of  events.  The  effort  to  get  quiet  possession  of  Egypt  by  employing 
only  a  few  soldiers,  and  thus  not  exciting  any  miUlaty  alarm,  as  pre- 
sented in  V.  23,  is  no  contradiction  to  the  great  army  mentioned  in  the 
verse  before  us.  The  two  passages  are  an  account  of  what  took  place  at 
different  times  and  under  diffei-ent  circumstances.  As  the  histories  of 
Antiochus  are  confessedly  imperfect,  instead  of  an  effort  to  obtain  from 
them  the  exact  order  of  events,  (wliich  is  vain),  I  prefer  following  the 
statement  of  the  text ;  and  I  regard  v.  22  as  a  kind  of  summary  introduc- 
tion to  what  follows.  The  preceding  verse  informs  us,  that  Antiochus  was 
meditating  designs  against  the  fortified  places  of  Egypt,  i.  e.  Co  make  a 
military  seizure  of  tjje  whole  kingdom.  The  present  one  shows  that  he 
had  determined  to  execute  those  designs.  —  I'nb ,  Ids  force,  i.  e.  his  military 
force  ;  or  does  it  mean  rotmng  up  Ms  cmm  energy  ?  t  incline  to  the  latter, 
because  his  army  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  It  saves  rcpetilioa. 
laaV ,  his  heart,  i.  c.  courage  to  engage  in  the  contest.  —  With  a  great 
army,  which  of  course  is  entirely  a  different  case  from  the  one  above, 
where  he  goes  only  ■'la  aSM —  fi^jl^?)  UHh]).  of  ri'iiflo  enter  into  contest, 
or  fo  rouse  up,  here  in  the  latter  sense,  because  of  naniia^  .  The  article 
in  the  latter  word  points  to  the  warfare  already  indicated  by  the  first 
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clause.  —  He  shall  not  stand,  i.  e.  the  king  of  the  South,  who  is  the  agcDt 
that  next  precedes,  lliey  shall  form  devices  against  him,  where  they 
of  course  means  an  opposing  party,  or  else,  (whieh  is  the  more  probable), 
the  Syrians  in  connection  with  some  of  his  own  courtiers  who  were  cor- 
rupted by  bribes.  The  3d  plur.  verb  might  therefore  be  rendered  pas- 
sively: Devices  shall  he  formed,  etc  The  next  verse  seems  plainly  to 
confirm  this  view  of  the  matter. 

(26)  And  those  who  eat  of  his  own  choice  food  shall  crush  him,  and  his  anny 
shall  rmh  iiiipetuously  on,  and  manj  shiiU  fall  down  wounded. 

Vcohahly  those  who  eat  of  his  choice  food  me&m  Lennaeua  and  Eulaeus, 
the  guardians  and  state-ministers  of  the  young  Ptolemy.  —  nirnsui'^  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  modified  sense.  His  treacherous  guardians  did  not  literally 
destroy  him,  but  they  ruined  his  purposes  or  designs  as  to  opposing  An- 
tiochus. — His  army,  i.  e.  that  of  Ptolemy,  who  is  the  nearest  agent 
named. —  Ji'iBiM'i,  riisA  on  like  a  flood,  i.  e.  madly,  or  impetuously,  to 
danger  or  ruin.  So  in  Jer.  8;  6,  in  respect  to  the  horse  which  rushes 
impetuously  and  inconsiderateiy  into  the  battle,  not  to  victory  as  the 
context  shows,  but  to  destruction.  So  in  the  present  case.  The  sequel 
of  the  verse  shows  the  consequence  of  their  impetuous  rushing.  —  cibn 
of  itself  means  nothing  more  than  wounded,  but  in  connection  with  1^85 
it  designates  mortally  wounded. 

(27)  As  lo  those  two  kings,  their  iniention  \s  to  do  mischief;  at  one  table  do  they 
utter  falsehood.    Bat  it  wili  not  sacceed,  for  the  end  is  still  at  the  appointed  time. 

oniJ'dl ,  lit.  and  the  two  of  them  =  they  two ;  after  which  follows  the 
explanatory  D'^a^an ,  being  put  in  apposition.  Both  are  in  the  Nom.  abs., 
and  so  are  tliey  translated  above.  —  s^p ,  derivate  of  ST^ ,  a  kind  of  Inf. 
noun,  (like  the  Aramaean  Inf.),  see  §84-  II.  14.  We  might  translate 
for  the  doing  of  evil.  Final  ^rameis  because  of  the  pause-accent.  —  .4( 
one  table  designates  the  dissembled  amity  and  intimacy  of  the  parties, 
who  did  and  said  all  that  they  couid  in  order  to  mislead  each  other.  — 
Ji  will  not  succeed,  nBsn  xh),  fem.  impersonal  ^  there  shall  not  be 
success,  namely,  to  the  falsehood  which  they  utter.  Qamets  in  pause. 
The  reason  of  failure  follows.  The  end,  viz.  of  the  contest  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  is  not  to  he  brought  about  by  their  wishes,  devices,  or  de- 
ceit, but  Providence  has  a  nsin  for  it,  i.  e,  an  appointed  or  detei'mined 
time,  which  all  their  craftiness  cannot  change.  As  a  recognized  time  it 
takes  the  article.  Here,  as  throughout,  the  hand  of  an  overruiing  power 
is  distinctly  recognized. 

(23)  And  he  shall  return  lo  his  land  with  great  wealth;  and  his  mind  shall  be 
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e  slmll  accomplish  [his  purpose],  and  sliall  return 

As  to  the  apoik  or  wealth  which  Antiochus  carried  back  to  Syria,  see 
1  Mace.  1;  19  seq.,  siajJe  to,  axiika  i^i;  ^ifvurov.  —  C'lp  DTia  is ,  lit 
agaimt  the  covenant  of  holiness.  We  might,  perhaps,  expect  tti'iisn ,  just 
as  we  have  inan  yy.  in  v.  16.  But  first,  abstract  nouns  are  continuaily 
varying  in  respect  to  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the  article ;  and  secondly, 
iDiisn  would  naturally  designate  tJie  holy  place,  which  is  not  the  design 
of  the  speaker.  Holiness  is  a  quality  here,  which  makes  an  adjective  for 
n'^ia ,  §  104.  1.  The  holy  covenant  here  stands  for  the  people  who  have 
entered  into  that  covenant,  i.  e.  the  liebrews.  For  an  account  of  the 
hostile  visit  of  Antiochus  to  Jerusalem,  see  1  Mace,  1;  20  seq. 

le  shall  he  again  invade  the  Soulh  ;  liut  the  latfer  time 

The  "isia  here  is  probably  the  same  which  is  menlioned  in  v.  27 ; 
hence  the  article.  When  the  time  to  bring  the  controversy  between  the 
two  kings  to  an  end  shall  come,  he  will  irwade,  etc.  —  aitti;  merely  de- 
notes repetition  here  of  the  action  designated  by  the  verb  that  follows  [ 
see  Lex.  —  \yi  n^hti  Nil ,  lit.  but  it  shall  not  he,  as  at  the  first  so  at  the 
last.  In  the  version  above,  I  have  abbreviated  the  mode  of  expression, 
in  conformity  with  our  idiom.  The  two  fem.  nouns,  or  rather  adjectives, 
nsiinst  and  njis»~i,  are  therefore  the  Ace.  of  time.  We  have  no  need, 
then,  with  Lengerke,  to  account  for  the  omission  of  a  before  them.  The 
meaning  is,  that  Antiochus  shall  no  more  be  successful,  as  in  former 
times. 

(30)  And  there  shall  come  against  Mm  the  ships  of  Chiltim,  and  he  shall  be  cli9- 
heartened,  and  he  sliall  return,  and  r»go  ngaiiist  the  holy  eovenant,  and  nceomplish 
[his  purpose] ;  and  again  shall  he  have  an  nndcrstanding  with  those  who  forsake 
the  holy  covenant. 

'0'"^  1  ships  ;  0"^i?i3 ,  properly  GIdttaei,  \.  e.  inleaHtorUs  of  Oitium,  the 
capital  of  Cyprus.  Hence  the  word  sometimes  stands  for  the  island 
itself,  and  sometimes  (like  Cit^k)  for  the  sea-coast  countries,  or  the  West 
generally.  Josephus  (Antiq.  1.  6.  1)  says :  "  All  the  islands,  and  most 
of  the  maritime  coasts,  are  named  XeSln  (D"n3)  by  the  Hebrews."  In 
respect  to  this  last  contest  of  Antiochus  with  Egypt,  the  two  brothers 
there,  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Euergetes,  both  suspecting  and  fearing 
Antiochus,  agreed  on  a  joint-sovereignty,  and  a  union  against  him. 
They  sent  for  help  to  Rome ;  and  when  the  consul  Aemilins  Paulus  had 
finally  conquered  Macedonia  then  under  Perseus,  the  Eomans  dispatched 
the  Maeedoniau  fleet  to  Alexandria,  with  three  ambassadors  to  Anti- 
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ochu8,  in  order  fo  enjoin  peace.  Caius  Popilius,  who  was  the  head  of 
the  embassy,  with  his  colleagues,  mel  Antiot'hus  near  Alexandiia,  and 
tendered  to  him,  before  salutation,  the  decree  of  the  Roman  Senate, 
which  enjoined  upon  him  to  desist  and  return.  Antioahus  took  and  read 
it,  and  replied,  that  he  would  consult  with  his  friends  what  be  should  do. 
Fopilius  then  drew  a  circle  around  him  in  the  sand,  with  his  staff,  and 
told  him  that  he  must  give  a  final  answer,  before  he  left  that  circle. 
Antiocbus  astonished  and  intimidated,  assented  to  the  Romish  decree, 
and  bound  himself  to  obedience.  Popilius,  who,  although  familiar  with 
Antiochua  while  he  was  at  Rome  aa  a  hostage,  had  before  refused  to  give 
bim  bis  hand,  now  courteously  saluted  him,  as  did  also  his  colleagues. 
No  wonder  that  he  went  back  enraged,  as  our  text  declares.  For  some 
reason  he  owed  the  Jews  a  peculiar  grudge;  he,  therefore,  on  his  way 
home.  Bent  a  detachment  to  pillage  Jerusalem  under  ApoUonius.  The 
excesses  which  they  committed,  ai-e  related  in  1  Mace.  1:  30  seq. — 
iD-i-p  TT'"ia  aa  in  V.  28.  —  fiffiS  has  an  implied  complement  in  the  meaning 
of  the  preceding  CJ'I,  i.  e.  he  carried  ml  or  executed  the  promptings  of 
his  anger,  or  13l3"i  may  be  supplied,  (as  in  the  version),  which  conies  to 
the  same  thing,  —  acii,  before  ^a^'i,  seems  to  mean  again.  A  return  to 
Syria  would  here  be  inapposite.  To  have  (Hi  understanding,  etc.,  again, 
implies  a  former  transaction  of  a  similar  nature;  and  this  is  mentioned 
in  V.  28.  —  ni'ia  -rjis  designates  apostates  from  Judaism,  see  vs.  S2,  S3, 
also  9:  27,  and  1  Mace.  1:  II  seq.  A  considerable  party  from  the  first, 
had  labored  to  introduce  heathenism.  In  v.  32  they  are  called  "^"^^a 
ri'i'^a  very  significantly,  !,  e.  apostates  from  ike  covenant. 

(51)  And  forces  from  him  shitU  stand  np,  und  the;  shull  profane  the  sem^tuarj, 
the  strong  place,  and  they  shall  remove  the  perpetual  offering,  and  set  up  the  abomi- 
nation that  makelh  desolate. 

lltsa,  from  him,  refers  to  the  detachment  mentioned  above,  under  Apol- 
lonius.  TfyV^  designates  the  taking  of  a  position  ready  for  active  effort, 
in  opposition  to  silting  which  is  the  attitude  of  quiet  and  remission. 
1  Mace.  i.  gives  a  full  account  of  all  (he  shocking  deeds  of  Antiocbus. 

—  lisMii ,  the  s(ron^AoW,  should  be  compared  with  niaa  higk-places,  so 
often  designated  as  the  locality  of  temples.  There  was  a  fort  and  a  gar- 
rison attached  to  the  temple^rounds ;  and  this  Antiocbus  took  possession 
of.  Hence  the  strong-hold.  It  is  doubtless  mentioned,  because  of  the 
peculiar  annoyance  which  this  enabled  the  tyrant  to  give  to  the  femple- 
servioe  and  the  worshippers.  So  1  Maoc.  1:  37,  "  And  they  shed  inno- 
cent blood  round  about  the  sanctuary,  and  they  defiled  the  sanctuary." 

—  Remove  the  perpetual  offering;  comp.  8:  11, 13.  9:  27.  12:  11 ;  and 
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for  the  facts,  see  1  Mace.  1;  45  seq.  —  osfijn  y^pirn ,  I  take  in  sobslan- 
tially  ths  same  sense  as  in  the  controverted  ttoaii?  D-^3!|pa  Sfi?  b?  in  9: 
27.  But  in  this  last  passage,  tlie  plural  designates  idot-ahominaiioiis, 
and  serves  merely  as  an  adjective  to  C]J3  ,  wiiile  u>2\a-q,the  desoldor, 
probably  designates  the  image  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  stood  over 
the  eagle  with  out-spread  wings  at  its  feet.  In  the  passage  before  us, 
^ipian  means,  as  I  apprehend,  the  abomincUion  or  ahojmnabk  idol,  i.  e. 
the  image  of  Jupiter,  whicli,  being  placed  near  the  altar  on  which  sacri- 
fices to  that  heathen  divinity  were  offered,  made  the  sanctuary  desolate, 
as  to  all  true  worshippers  and  legal  sacrifices  and  rites.  None  but  apos- 
tate Jews  would  frequent  such  a  place.  Sec  the  graphic  history  of  this, 
in  1  Mace.  1:  37  seq.  The  article  is  here  appropriately  employed,  in- 
asmuch as  8:  13  and  9:  27  had  already  made  the  reader  familiar  with 
the  abomination  now  adverted  to.  What  is  ascribed  to  v^iBEti  here  is, 
in  9:  27,  ascribed  to  lh&  Mrd  of  abominations  in  conacction  with  the  image 
standing  over  it.  The  article  might  be  employed  before  BMiiia ,  because 
it  is  a  renewed  mention  of  the  word ;  but  if  the  speaker  meant  not  so 
much  to  point  oat  here  an  individual  image  to  which  this  name  was 
appropriately  and  peculiarly  given,  as  to  designate  the  kind  of  quality  it 
possessed,  or  agency  which  belonged  to  it,  i.  e.  the  causing  of  desolations, 
the  article  might  well  be  omitted.  To  translate  by  the  abomination  of 
the  desolaior,  i.  e.  of  Antiochus,  is  out  of  question ;  for  the  eonetruet  state 
does  not  admit  the  article  before  it.  The  law  in  respect  to  the  partidples 
having  the  article  prefixed,  is  not  equally  stringent.  If  however  -\p»  be 
supplied,  (and  in  cases  almost  without  number  it  is  merely  implied  and 
not  expressed),  then  DoiiJa  without  the  article  would  be  the  norma!  con- 
Btruction,  inasmuch  as  the  word  is  then  a  predicate  of  a  relative  clause. 

(32|  And  the  violators  of  covenant  shall  tie  render  impious  by  flatteries ;  but  the 
people  who  inow  their  God  shall  wax  strong  and  do  proflperously. 

n^na  ■is^lJ'i'a ,  transgressors  or  viokUors  of  covenant ;  what  covenant  ? 
If  simply  the  hoh/  covenant  were  intended  here,  should  we  not  have 
Ei-ip  r.-.-ia ,  as  above  in  vs.  28,  30  ?  Or,  at  all  events,  as  it  would  seem, 
n''^aii,  that  is,  with  the  article  appended.  But  as  we  have  neither  of 
these,  we  may  presume  that  the  speaker  meant  to  be  understood  in  a 
generic  way,  without  nicely  defining  the  whole  class  as  such  ;  which  last 
would  also  demand  the  article  between  the  two  words.  I  take  the  mean- 
ing to  be  covenant-violators,  where  the  word  covenant  designates  a  quality 
or  rather  characteristic  of  the  "'S'^'O'^a .  "We  say  familiarly,  covenant- 
hreahers  ;  and  SO  the  Hebrews.  As  these,  however,  are  here  placed  in 
contrast  with  T'rj^s*  ;"^5"7^  in  the  sequel,  it  must  include  the  violators  of 
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the  holy  covenant.  But  the  expics'itn  would  seem  not  to  be  limited 
merely  (0  the  holy  coYenan)  but  inasmuch  as  the  iposltte  Jena  who 
joined  with  Am  loch  us,  not  onh  broke  flie  co\enant  ot  the  Hebrews 
but  aJso  the  covenant  with  EgypI  nhich  had  been  in  ex  tenee  more 
than  a  century,  it  designates  tbia  ehiracleriBtic  alao  Hence  the  mission 
of  the  article  in  orcler  to  give  ktitude  t)  tie  expresaion  Comp  T^M 
ri''^5,in  V.  22ahove.  —  An liochus  flattered  as  usual  tho  Jenioh  party 
who  favored  him,  and  thus  prepircd  them  for  ali  the  impietips  of  the 
heathen,  ^''Jn^ .  —  '''^'f'^.  "''1'  ''mg  suff  because  it  relates  to  as  I 
have  translated  it  by  the  plural  because  lis  antecedent  is  a  noun  of  mul 
titude.  By  those  who  know  God  la  meant  Mattathias  and  his  party,  as 
described  in  1  Maoc.  ii. ;  who  resisted  the  decrees  of  Antiochus  with 
success,  for  awhile,  and  were  joined  by  many  of  the  pious  Jews.  —  itol 
denotes  the  success  which  attended  their  first  efibrts,  the  verb,  aa  usual 
in  this  book,  being  a  consirmtio  praegmms.  —  ipTii^  designates  the  acces- 
sions that  were  made,  and  the  strength  thus  acquired  by  the  party  of 
ihe  pious, 

(33]  And  the  wise  of  tlic  people  will  giv-e  instruction  to  many,  but  tlicj  shall  fall 
by  Gword,  and  by  flame,  by  exile,  and  by  plunder,  for  some  time. 

The  wise  ofthepeople  here  means  those  who  are  intelligent  in  matters 
of  religion.  Wisdotn,  in  the  scriptural  idiom,  often  means  the  true  htow- 
kdge  of  God.  —  b"'a^V ,  with  the  article,  the  many,  has  reference  to  the 
strength  of  the  party  (which  implies  considerable  numbers)  who  are 
said  to  know  God,  in  v.  32 ;  or  it  may  mean  the  mass  of  the  people,  the 
o(  noXkoi.  Mattalhiaa  and  hia  sons  used  great  efforts  to  enlighten  those, 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  cause  which  they  espoused.  Persecution 
of  course  followed,  on  the  part  of  Aniiochus,  in  all  the  various  ways  here 
mentioned,  —  a'^na  without  the  article,  and  so  of  the  following  nouns. 
In  such  cases,  usage  is  divided  between  admitting  and  rejecting  it.  — 
D'^k;,  as  before,  a  moderate  undefined  period  of  time, 

(34)  And  when  they  shall  fall,  Ihey  wi 
join  themsclvos  to  tbem  with  flatteiing  p 

When  persecution  was  going  on  m  h             J  *   P  f    PP**       " 

to  it  was  of  course  awakened  among  hj^lalmy  n      d 

to  join  the  party  of  Judas  Maccaba  u     a   1  h     b     h  B        m 

these  were  not  a  few  who  acted  hyp           all     d      o  a      g    1 

credit  as  zealous  Jews,  hut  ready  t    d          wh  n  da  p         d  1  a  d 

upon  them,     Mattathias  punished             ly  h    ap  J  w    (I  M    c. 

2;  44),  as  did  also  Judas  (1  Mace.  3  5— a)      nd    f  ou  ma  y   h        h 
30 
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fear  would  dissemble  before  tbem,  wlio  still  would  not  abide  by  them  in 
the  hour  of  trial. 

(35)  And  some  of  the  nist  shall  fall,  lo  miike  trial  of  iheni,  lo  pmifj,  mid  to 
cleanse,  unto  Ihe  time  of  the  eud;  for  it  will  jet  be  (it  the  appointed  time. 

!«  partitive,  aa  often  before  =  some  of.  In  the  three  verbs  in  the 
Inf.,  there  is  a  gradation  of  meaning.  qi-iS  is  properly  applied  to  the 
iijielting  of  silver  ore ;  "i'^  to  purifying  it  from  the  dross ;  and  laVV 
(Hiph.  for  la^hb)  to  whitening  the  metal  and  freeing  it  from  all  specks. 
The  tropical  meaning  is  obvious.  —  Dna ,  who  7  the  wise,  or  the  B''a'i  ?  It 
seems  lo  me  that  the  nature  of  the  case  decides  for  the  latter.  Here  la 
a  large  accession  to  the  party  of  the  pious.  Some  of  them  are  hypocrites. 
Persecution  puts  them  lo  the  test.  Such  among  them  as  are  true-hearted, 
are  purified  and  shine  brighter ;  such  as  are  not,  become  known  by  their 
shrinking  from  trials.  —  "ria  Inf.  Piel.  —  Time  of  the  end  means  the  end 
of  Antiochus'  reign  or  life.  The  end,  however,  is  not  to  come  immedi- 
ately after  the  success  of  the  pious  party,  alluded  to  in  vs.  33,  34  ;  but 
stiij,  it  will  come  at  a  time  appointed  (lifra)  by  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence. The  pious  may  be  assured,  that  the  evils  in  question  will  not 
go  beyond  this  set  time. 

(36]  And  the  king  shall  do  according  to  his  will,  and  he  wil!  exalt  and  magnifj 
himself  above  every  god ;  and  against  the  God  of  gods  will  he  speak  wonderfnlly ; 
and  he  will  prosper  until  the  indignation  is  completed,  for  that  which  is  decreed  will 
surely  be  done. 

The  king  is  of  course  Antiochus,  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  con- 
text. The  next  verse  shows  (hat  he  had  no  regard  to  his  country's 
gods;  and  his  whole  course  of  life,  his  plunderiog  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  finally  in  Eiymais,  show  Ihe  reckless  and  impious  character  of 
the  tyrant. —  The  God  of  gods  is  the  supreme  God,  i.  e,  Jehovah.  How 
striking  the  trails  of  Antiochus  as  to  haughtiness,  and  hlasphemy  were, 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  7:  8,  1 1,  25.  8:  25.  —  n'iitiB) ,  participial  plur. 
fem.  used  adverbially,  §  98  2  c  Wonder  or  surprise,  arising  from  the 
singularity  or  strangeness  of  any  thmg,  are  expressed  by  this  Hebrew 
ivord.  —  nniflSJ ,  Niph  Praet ,  thus  mdicating  the  eerttmnty  of  the  event 
decreed,  §  124.  4  —  The  accomplnihment  of  indignation  means  the  in- 
dignation of  God  agamst  the  apoatatizing  and  heathenish  Jews. 

(3!)  To  the  gods  of  his  fttheis  will  he  have  no  respect,  nor  to  the  delight  of 
women ;  to  no  god  will  ht  have  any  respect  but  lie  will  magnify  himself  above 
all. 

yy^,  when  it  means  attend  to  or  pay  regard  to  anything,  may  take 
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bx  or  ba  after  it,  which,  specially  in  the  later  Hebrew,  are  often  coin- 
ciclent  in  meaning.  See  Lex.  under  Kal  of  T^a.  The  intimation  here 
given,  of  disregarding  the  gods  of  his  fathers,  shows  that  the  previous 
Grecian  kings  of  Syria  had  adopted  the  gods  of  the  Syrian  nation; 
while  Anlioehus,  who  had  lived  some  years  at  Eome,  had  learned  to 
despise  the  Syrian  gods,  and  to  prefer  the  Jupiter  Olympius  and  Xenios 
of  the  Itomans  and  Greeks.  The  establishment  at  Jerusalem  of  the 
worship  of  tfie  first,  and  at  Samaria  of  the  second,  shows  that  Anttochus 
was  ambilious  at  times  of  imitating  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  That  he 
did  not  regard  ttie  Syrian  gods,  seems  to  be  implied  in  1  Mace.  1:  41 
seq.,  where  it  is  said,  that  "  Antiochus  wrote  to  all  his  kingdom,  that 
they  should  be  one  people ;  and  that  each  one  should  forsake  its  cus- 
toms," in  order  to  accomplish  this.  The  passage  has  a  special  respect  to 
religion.  —  D-'pJ  n'n«rT,  in  this  connection,  where  the  objects  of  religious 
veneration  or  contempt  are  spoken  of,  very  clearly  seems  lo  mean  the 
famous  goddess  of  the  Syrians,  Astwte  or  Ashtoreth.  Both  names  come 
from  the  old  Persian  s.Llw  (start)  the  fem.  form  of  (he  word  star  or 
'^slar^^  otir  English  sior,  and  are  only  different  modes  of  pronouncing  the 
same  word.  This  female  deity,  under  different  names,  was  worshipped  in 
Africa,  Syria,  Phenicia,  Cyprus,  Greece,  Rome,  Babylonia,  Persia,  and 
some  other  countries.  The  Mylitta  (=Heb,  n'hya ,  generatrix)  of  the  East 
was  the  Venus  of  the  West,  the  Neith  of  Egypt,  the  Astarte  of  the  Syri- 
ans, the  Aoais  or  Anaitis  of  the  Armenians ;  all  uniting  in  the"  worship 
of  the  power  who  represented  maternal  productiveness.  In  different  coun- 
trie.s,  some  of  the  riles  were  different ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
extensive  agreement,  in  the  shocking  practice  of  obliging  every  vii^in 
to  sacrifice  her  chastity,  as  the  most  acceptable  offering  to  such  a  god- 
dess. Herodotus  speaks  with  disgust  of  this,  as  practised  at  Babylon, 
1.199.  In  Syriac  the  name  is  written  ^.^;  A  wV  ■  i,  e.  ninpi-.  By 
turning  to  Jer.  7:  18.  44:  17,  18,  19,  2.5,  the  reader  may  see  with 
what  eagerness  the  Heb.  women  engaged  in  the  worship  of  this  queen 
of  heaven,  as  the  goddess  is  there  called.  The  JSnff  of  heaven  was 
Saal=^ihe  sun.  Syria  seems  to  have  first  brought  forward  this  di- 
vinity ;  at  least,  if  we  may  pay  any  deference  to  the  account  ^ven  by 
Ctesias.  We  may  well  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  worship  of  it  was 
zealously  kept  up  there,  Antiochus,  it  seems,  paid  little  or  no  regard 
to  this  idol,  via,  Astarte.  Near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  made  an  effort 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  this  same  goddess  (Anaiiis)  in  Elymais,  but 
was  repelled  by  a  rising  of  the  people  en  masse,  and  forced  to  fly  in 
di^race,  soon  after  which  he  died.     In  1  Mace.  6:  1 — 4  is  an  account  of 
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this  expedition  ;  and  in  2  Mace.  1:  13 — 16  is  another  account,  in  which 
the  goddess  in  question  ia  called  Navaia,  (an  appellative  formed,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  from  Anailis  by  vulgar  pronunciation.)  All  these  facts 
seem  to  make  clear  this  much  contested  phrase,  n^eiJ  n'niiri .  The  de- 
scription is  progressive ;  Antiochus  not  only  despised  the  common  gods 
of  the  Syrians,  but  even  that  divinity  which  moat  of  all  was  worshipped 
by  (hem,  specially  by  females. 

The  third  clause :  To  no  God  will  he  have  any  respect,  is  designed 
to  go  beyond  either  of  the  preceding  declarations,  which  only  show 
that  Antiochus  paid  no  regard  to  any  of  the  national  Syrian  gods. 
The  third  clause  asserts  that  the  same  was  true  in  respect  to  all  other 
gods.  That  he  set  up  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Jerusalem, 
and  of  Jupiter  Xenioa  at  Samaria,  and  began  to  build  a  most  mag- 
nificent temple  to  Jupiter  Oiympius  at  Athens,  and  promised  to  build 
one  lo  Jupiter  Capitolinus  in  Antioch  (Liv.  XLL  20),  only  shows  his 
foolish  ambition  to  imitate  the  Romans,  and  perhaps  to  surpass  them 
in  their  own  vtay.  It  still  remained  true,  as  the  last  clause  declares, 
that  he  magnified  himself  ahove  eoery  [god.] 

(38)  But  to  the  god  of  strong  liolds  npon  his  pedestal,  will  lio  render  honor,  even 
to  the  god  wliora  his  fathei's  knew  not  will  he  rendei-  honor,  with  gold,  and  silver,  imd 
preeioiis  atones,  and  costly  things, 

W^s-a ,  not  a  proper  name,  (Theodotion  Vulg.  Luther),  but  a  noun 
of  quality  which  serves  as  an  adjective  to  the  preceding  nonn.  The 
god  of  strong  holds  is  the  god  who  has  power  over  them ;  and  as  it  is 
plain,  from  a  comparison  of  the  preceding  verse,  that  Antiochus  over- 
looked his  country's  gods,  and  consequently  that  the  deity  now  in  question 
must  be  some  foreign  war-god  unknown  to  the  Syrians,  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  Jupiter  Capitolinus  is  meant ;  for  to  him  did  he  under- 
take to  build  a  temple  at  Anlioch,  adorned  with  every  species  of 
expensive  ornaments.  —  l;i  ama,  alt  four  nouns  that  follow  are  anar- 
throus, although  the  names  of  substances  more  usually  have  the  article, 
§  107,  3,  Kem.  1.  b.  But  in  auch  cases  practice  varies.  For  the  sake 
of  show,  the  Syrian  tyrant  most  lavishly  squandered  his  money  in  the 
building  and  adornment  of  temples. 

(39)  And  he  shall  do  (tiis  will)  in  respect  to  fenced  strong-holds  with  n  strange 
god  ;  wlioevei'  shall  acknowledge  he  ivill  greiitly  honor,  and  he  vnW  make  (hem  lo 
rule  over  many,  and  land  will  he  dislribulo  as  r  reward. 

A  difficult  verse,  which  has  occasioned  many  discrepant  interpre- 
tations. Lengerke  makes  the  fenced  strong-holds  to  mean  temples,  and 
the  sentiment  to  he,  that  the  tyrant  will  do  for  temples  and  their  foreign 
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goOs  tliG  same  thing  tlutt  v.  38  says  he  will  do  in  respect  to  the  god  of 
strong-holds,  i.  e.  he  will  beetow  many  liberal  presents  upon  them ;  a, 
very  improbable  thing,  except  in  a  case  where  his  vanity  was  concerned, 
as  in  the  case  of  building  a  temple  for  Jupiter  at  Athens.  Then  this 
critic  is  obliged  to  supply  rb  (so)  before  rvDS ,  which  here  seema  to  be 
a  forced  construction.  Continually  in  this  book,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  and  specially  in  chap,  xi.,  we  have  tr^s  in  the  sense  of  effecting  or 
iKcomplis}dng  one's  wishes  or  designs ;  and  this,  in  eases  where  no 
noun  follows  the  verb.  Occasionally  IjK-!  follows ;  and  this  discloses 
the  true  filling  up  or  complement  of  the  brachylogical  Tvss .  I  take  the 
word  in  the  same  sense  here.  An  ellipsis  of  so  (ns)  cannot  be  ren- 
dered probable  by  like  examples.  Maurer  interprets  thus :  "And  so 
shall  he  do  (o  fortified  holds  with  a  strange  god,  i.  e.  he  will  enforce 
upon  them  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,"  The  so  is  here  to  be 
supplied  by  (he  reader ;  but  it  is  too  important  a  word  to  be  omitted. 
I  understand  the  declaration  to  be,  that,  since  Antiocbus  exalts  pecu- 
liarly the  god  of  strong-holds,  he  does  this  because  of  Lis  success  in 
attacking  such  places.  The  slrange  god  here  mentioned  means  a  god 
which  differs  from  that  of  Antiochus,  or  at  least  from  the  Syrian  gods ; 
in  other  words,  he  will  conquer  the  fortified  strong-holds  of  foreigners 
who  worship  a  god  diflerent  from  his.  Then  follows  lis;]  iilJN  (as  the 
Qeri  reads),  i.  e.  whoever  aehnowhdges  him,  his  sway,  or  perhaps  his 
war-god,  shall  recieve  mych  honor.  T'S^  is  used  absolutely  in  2  Sara. 
3r  36,  Ps.  142;  3.  We  might  render,  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew, 
makes  acknowledgment.  That  he  often  liberally  rewarded  those  who 
attached  themselves  to  his  cause,  there  is  no  doubt.  That  he  bestowed 
the  government  of  provinces  or  cities  on  leading  men  of  this  character, 
there  can  be  no  good  ground  to  doubt.  t'^S'ia  with  the  article,  as 
twice  before,  meaning  ol  nlsiovsg,  or  the  mass  of  people  within  any 
particular  limits.  That  an  apportionment  of  land  is  mentioned  in  the 
next  clause,  is  explained  by  his  directions  to  Lysias,  one  of  his  generals, 
to  root  out  Israel,  and  divide  their  lands  among  his  friends,  1  Mace.  3: 
32 — 36.  That  his  adherents  were  to  be  thus  rewarded,  seems  to  have 
resulted  from  the  poverty  of  his  treasury  at  the  time  of  making  this 
arrangement;  which  is  related  in  1  Maec.  3:  29. 

The  clause  vnth  a  strange  god  is  not  mainly  designed  for  the  de- 
scription of  a  foreign  strong-hold,  but,  while  it  imports  this,  03  is  em- 
ployed to  show  that  the  strange  god  is  included  with  the  strong-holds,  in 
regard  to  being  within  the  grasp  of  Antiochus.  Both  fortified  place 
a.ni  strange  god  an  subject  to  his  pleasure  ;  see  Lex.  B3,  I.e.,  which 
explains  the  word  by  communio  sorlis,  —  "i^naa ,  as  a  reward,  or  in  the 
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way  of  reward ;  for  tbe  meaning  of  the  noun,  comp.  Mic.  3:  II.  Deut. 
23  10      F      a  1   f       a  word  '  dicatin'  price  r-ward  see  Lex    B  9 
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naQS/i^aXtjv  laxvQai'  <s<p6SQa,  an  exceedingly  great  encampTnenl."  Ihese 
he  paid  profusely,  while  in  an  attitude  of  preparation  for  active  service, 
and  thus  exhausted  his  treasury,  1  Mace.  1:  28,  29.  To  Lysias,  his 
general,  he  left  one  half  of  his  troops  (1  Mace.  1:  34),  which 
amounted  to  47,000  (v.  39),  with  orders  to  subdue  and  partition  out 
Palestine,  (va.  35,  36).  Weak,  then,  Antiochus  was  not,  at  that  time. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  neither  Appian,  nor  Polybius,  nor  Justin,  nor 
Livy,  nor  Josephus,  have  given  us  any  particulars  about  this  latest 
war  of  Antiochus ;  but  who  that  has  read  their  Syrian  histories,  does 
not  know  that  mere  summaries,  scraps,  and  fragments,  are  all  ihat  re- 
main of  these  writers  in  respect  to  Antiochus?  Josephus  depends  on 
1  Mace. ;  and  this  is  mainly  confined  to  the  exploits  of  Judas  and  his 
brethren.  Kosenmueller  very  appositely  remarks :  "  Caremus  omnino 
Integra  aliqua  et  continua  de  rebus  Antiochi  nan'atione,  quae  a  suae 
aetatis  scriptore  aliquo  fide  digno  liloria  sit  mandat."  The  argumentum 
a  sileatio,  specially  in  respect  to  ancient  history,  is  far  from  heing  cogent 
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and  Kalisfaetory.  On  the  otlipr  hand,  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  in 
the  book  of  Daniel,  respecting  the  domain  of  Alexander's  successors, 
is  ou  all  hands  admitted  in  other  cases.  Here  it  has  narrated  the 
events  of  an  expedition  in  vs.  40 — 43,  with  its  usual  minuteness,  and 
apparently  in  regular  order.  Why  should  this  testimony  be  rejected? 
Nor  does  it  stand  alone.  Jerome  refers  to  Porphyry,  who  wrote  against 
the  book  of  Daniel,  as  saying  with  respect  to  vs.  40 — 43,  that  they 
relate  to  the  last  war  of  Antiochus,  near  the  close  of  his  life.  Jerome's 
words  run  thus:  "These  things  Porphyry  refers  to  Antiochus,  because 
(quod)  he  fought,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  kis  reign,  against  Ptolemy 
Philomelor,  his  sister's  son,  who  having  intelligence  that  Antiochua 
was  coming,  collected  many  thousands  of  (roops.  But  Antiochus,  like  a 
mighty  tempest,  with  chariots,  and  horsemen,  and  a  numerous  fleet, 
entered  many  countries,  and  laid  waste  every  thing  as  he  passed  along ; 
and  he  came  to  Judea,  and  fortified  a  tower  there  from  the  ruins  of 
the  city  walls,  and  then  proceeded  to  EgypL"  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  Jerome  does  not  say  a  word  to  contradict  this  statement,  although  it 
made  for  his  favorite  object  to  do  so  if  he  could,  inasmuch  as  he  might 
then  refer  the  passage  to  his  favorite  Antichrist.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
testimony  of  the  Ixiok  before  us,  the  ful!  confirmation  of  it  by  Por- 
phyry, and  the  apparently  consenting  attitude  of  Jerome,  do  not  place 
the  matter  before  us  fairly  out  of  the  reach  of  destructive  criticism. 

The  time  of  the  end  is  here,  as  repeatedly  before,  the  time  in  which 
the  reign  of  the  tyrant  was  to  come  to  its  end.  It  need  not  be  limited 
to  a  few  days,  or  even  months,  but  cannot  reasonably  be  extended  to  a 
period  far  back  from  the  death  of  Antiochus. — nasMi,  lit  thrust  at, 
borrowed  from  the  action  of  horned  beasts  in  their  contests.  Tropically, 
to  attai-k,  make  war  upon. — i^n-J';"] ,  Hitbp.  of  iy J,  with  transposed  «. 
It  is  a  very  expressive  word,  lais  meaning  tempest,  stnrm.  PT3(ta'i  , 
read  u-hho-^niy-yoth,  for  there  is  no  articU  here,  (both  the  preced- 
ing nouns  are  anarlhi-ous),  but  3  is  a  prep,  and  conforms  its  punct- 
uation to  the  Hateph  Qamets  that  follows,  §  28,  2.  §  9,  also  p.  35 
note  2.  The  ships  belonged  to  the  Syrian  fleet. — :i  ta,marek  mio, 
invade. — ms"!!*?,  i.  e.  dwen  countries  under  Egyptian  sway,  in  Coele- 
syria  and  Palestine.  Shall  overwhelm  and  pass  ofiward,  an  image 
borrowed  from  the  overfiowing  of  a  mighty  stream,  which  sweeps  away 
every  thing  opposed  to  it. 

(41]  And  he  fhiill  march  into  the  goodly  land,  and  many  shail  fall,  but  these 
shall  be  delivered  from  hii  hand,  Edom,  and  Moab,  and  (he  chief  part  of  iho  sons 
of  Amnion. 

■'asn  ^!t, see  on  8:  9.  11:  16.  —  niaT  plur.  fern,  taken  substantively,  = 
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multitudes.  The  Jnasc.  verb  that  follows  is  simply  constructto  ad  sensum, 
inasmuch  aarmiUitudes  of  men  are  meant, —  ^buiB";  does  not  here  so  much 
import  excision  as  defeat,  subjugation.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  this 
last  invasion  of  Palestine,  byAntiochus,  was  not  of  so  severe  and  bloody 
a  character  aa  his  former  ones.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  country 
was  mainly  subdued,  and  held  in  slavish  subjection  under  his  oppressive 
military  government,  and  he  had  a  lai^e  party  of  heathenish  Jews  in  his 
favor  from  mercenary  and  other  considerations.  The  few  that  still 
resisted  were  overborne  and  prostrated.  In  the  great  batrte  with 
Gorgias  (1  Mace  iv.  B.  C.  165),  Judas  had  but  3000  men,  and  these  but 
ill  equipped,  1  Mace.  4:  6.  The  last  invasion  of  Antiochus,  therefore, 
is  merely  touched  here,  but  not  dwelt  upon,  because  its  effects  could  not 
well  be  compared  with  those  of  former  invasions.  Edom,  and  Moah, 
and  (he  chief  part  of  the  sons  of  Amman,  dwelt  in  the  south,  and 
south-east  of  Palestine,  and  out  of  the  range  of  Antiochus'  direct 
march  to  Egypt.  But  why  arc  they  noted  here  ?  The  implication 
seems  to  be,  that  they  then  belonged  to  the  domain  of  Egypt,  and  would 
naturally  have  been  overrun  and  subjugated  hy  Antiochus,  had  they 
been  within  the  hoe  of  his  march.  The  misiit,  some  countries,  of  the 
preceding  verse,  designates  those  countries  subject  to  Egypt,  through 
which  the  Syrnn  mvader  passed  on  hi^  march  mto  (hat  country  There 
seems  to  be  -another  imphcition,  aho,  m  what  is  here  aaid,  viz  that 
Antiochus,  in  his  former  victorious  expeditions,  hid  taken  possession 
of  those  countnes  thiough  which,  on  the  pie  tat  occiaion,  he  did  not 
mirch  We  can  hardly  'iee  ■iny  motue  fur  pailiculanzing  the  countries 
m  question,  unless  these  circnmslancea  were  as  they  are  heie  ouppo'ied 
to  be  The  countnes  of  themselves  were  of  little  significance  m  the 
time  of  Antiochus  But  if  the  speaker,  on  this  occasion,  is  describing 
aa  invasion  by  Antiochus  later  than  the  other  and  diffoiLnt  fiom  them, 
and  has  added  this  apparently  minute  cncumstance  w!!K,h  we  are  now 
considenng  m  order  to  specificate  and  make  a  distinition,  then  all  is 
not  only  plain  but  also  significant  Evidence  of  the  attention  of  critics 
to  thLse  circumotancL*,  I  have  not  indeed  been  alie  to  hnd ,  but  to  my 
own  mini  they  appeir  to  be  importint  to  the  explanation  of  the  text 
How  else  can  we  accoant  for  suth  a  mention  of  the  petty  nations  m 
question'  And  indeed  as  Moah  was  no  more  a  nation  at  the  actual 
time  of  Antiochus,  how  could  a  wiitei  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  living 
(is  the  LibeialiBts  will  ha^e  it)  after  the  death  of  Antiochjs,  have 
thought  of  inserting  Moab  here  ?  If  he  did,  it  was  from  a  set  purpose 
to  mislead  his  readers  respecting  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  This 
iiowever  does  not  accord  with  the  views  respecting  him,  whicli  even 
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Lengerke  professes  to  entertain,  Einl.  z.  Comm.  a.  LXXXV-  seq.  The 
sketeli  before  us  exhibits  one  of  those  minute  touches,  which  seem  to 
point  to  the  hand  that  must  liave  drawn  it.  —  n-^BJiCi  does  not  mean  the 
bellerpc^da  tlie  sense  of  larger  portion  (Rosenm,),  but  the  cliief  part 
in  the  sense  of  the  kadirtff  or  predominant  part. 

(42)  And  he  slmll  thrust  forth  his  hand  against  several  countries,  and  the  land  of 
Egypt  shall  not  escape. 

nisiN,  some  or  sever(d  countries  ;  like  b'^^a;,  some  time.  These,  from 
the  order  in  which  they  ai-e  mentioned,  are  different  from  those  in  v.  40, 
and  probably  are  those  countries  lying  on  the  eastern  border  of  Egypt, 
through  which  Antiochus  would  pass  in  his  line  of  march.  —  uy^w^,  as 
a  cotrntry,  takes  the  fem.  verb  ^ilg.  alter  it.  That  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
was  an  actual  and  a  successful  one  for  a  time,  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
the  next  verse. 

[43]  And  he  shall  rule  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silvei,  and  ovevsll  the  rostij 
tWngs  of  Ej^ypt,  and  the  Libyans  and  the  Ethiopians  shall  wait  on  his  footsteps. 

JTie  treasures  of  Egypt  were  doubtless  what  he  was  in  quest  of,  for  he 
was  now  straitened  in  respect  to  money ;  comp.  1  Mace.  S:  29.  —  Dmn 
iji  with  the  article,  as  is  the  more  common  usage  before  the  names  of 
substances,  §  107,  3.  Remarks,  b.  —  The  Libyans  on  the  northwest,  and 
the  Ethiopians  on  the  South  of  Egypt  were  attached  to  the  Ptolemaean 
dynasty;  comp,  Ezek.  30;  5.  The  possession  of  Egypt  gave  Antiochus 
dominion  over  those  countries.  —  T''i3Saa ,  Ht.  [shall  be]  in  kis  steps,  i,  e. 
shall  follow  on  after  him  as  their  leader. 

(44)  And  ivjth  tidings  from  the  EssC  and  from  ihe  North  shall  they  disturb  him, 
and  he  ftliall  march  fotth  in  great  wrath  to  destroy  and  to  lay  waste  many. 

While  Antiochus  was  in  the  attitude  of  inflicting  a  final  blow  upon 
Judea,  tidings  reached  him,  that  the  Parthians  in  the  East,  and  the  Ar- 
menians in  the  North,  had  rebelled  and  refused  to  pay  tribute  j  Tacit. 
v.  8.  Appian,  c,  45.  1  Mace  3:  3T.  Armenia  ho  soon  subdued,  and 
inarching  thence  to  Elymais,  in  order  to  replenish  his  treasury  by  rob- 
bing temples,  he  there  met  with  a  signal  repulse,  that  was  soon  followed 
by  his  death,  —  As  to  trisaifl ,  fem.  plur.,  it  seems  to  be  associated  with 
a  verb  plur.  mascuUne.  Lengerke  here  accuses  the  writer  of  negligence. 
Does  he  not  know,  that  the  Hebrew  is  susceptible  of  another  translation 
than  that  which  he  gives  it?  What  difficulty  in  making  the  noun  the 
Ace.  of  instrumentality,  and  translating  thus :  With  [evil]  tidings  shall 
they  terrijy  or  agitate  him,  the  verb  being  the  third  pers.  plur.  with  the 
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indef.  Nom.?     I  apprehend  the  true  pointing  however,  to  be  ihVna-' , 
i.  e.  it  is  a  verb  singular  =  one  shaU  terrify  him  =  he  shall  be  terrified. 

(45]  And  he  shall  plant  his  lol'lv  regnllent  between  the  eta  and  the  holy  and  beau- 
tiful mounlaia,  and  lie  shall  come  to  his  er,d,  and  none  shall  help  him. 

TiBX,  like  the  Asab. padan,  means  lojiy  palace;  suff.  form  iJIBX. 
What  the  text  means  is,  that  !he  tent  of  Anliochus  was  a  splendid  struc- 
ture, like  that  of  a  palace,  made  lofly  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  whole 
army.  —  dia:; ,  lit.  seas,  but  the  plural  of  nouns  designaling  great  and 
extensive  masses,  is  often  employed  in  preference  lo  the  singular,  g  106. 
2.  a.  The  Mediterranean  sea  I  (ale  to  be  meant  here.  —  The  usual 
construction,  ^  ...  15  is  here  employed,  as  marking  the  itifermediate 
ground  between  two  objects  ;  see  Lex.  4.  A.  2.  —  BeaiHiful  holy  r, 
tain  is  so  named,  because  that  mountain  is  meant  on  which  the  holy  tem- 
ple was  built,  ^-ip  as  taking  the  place  of  an  adjective,  does  not  well 
admit  the  [article,  |since  of  itself  it  merely  marks  here  an  abstract  quahty. 
Omission  of  the  article  before  pure  abstracts,  is  the  predominant,  but 
exclusive,  usage  in  Hebrew. 

The  fearful  end  of  Antiochus  is  again  predicted,  as  in  7:  26.  8:  25. 
27.  But  why  is  the  meotioa  of  Antiochus'  encampment  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  Jerusalem  here  brought  again  to  view,  after  the 
speaker  had  already  followed  him  to  the  East?  For  the  purpose  of  m- 
premon,  I  should  say,  rather  than  from  any  necessity  of  the  case.  '  Look 
at  the  contrast,'  (the  speaker  would  seem  to  say)  ;  '  now,  Antiochus  en- 
camps in  his  lofty  tent  like  a  palace,  meditating  the  overthrow  of  the  holy 
city  and  temple ;  next,  we  see  him  in  disgrace  —  and  even  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  stricken  by  an  invisible  and  an  irresistible  hand.'  The  interest 
with  which  a  Hebrew  would  survey  this  picture,  may  be  imagined,  but 
cannot  well  be  described. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

[Notliing  can  be  plainer,  than  thai  iho  beginning  of  Ihis  ehaplev  belongs  lo  Ihe 
proplieey  which  precedes.  It  is  not  only  a  eonlinuntion  of  the  aildress  of  the  same 
speaker,  but  evidently  n  sequel  of  ihe  same  snliject.  The  division,  if  made  at  all, 
should  have  been  made  at  Ihe  end  of  12;  3.] 

(1)  And  at  the  same  time,  Sfiehael,  the  great  prince  who  protects  the  sons  of  Ihy 
people,  sliall  stand  up,  and  ihero  shall  be  a  time  of  distress  wliieh  never  was  since  tho 
existence  of  any  nation  until  that  period ;  and  at  that  time  thy  people  sha.ll  be  de- 
livered, every  one  whose  name  is  found  written  in  (he  book  [of  the  living]. 

iCfiri  psaii  cannot  well  be  made  to  mean  either  at  some  future  time,  or 
at  some  [indefinite]  time.     SlTiti  means  that,  thai  same  ;  and  when  the 
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question  is  asked :  The  same  as  what  ?  the  aoawer  of  course  must  be : 
The  same  which  the  preceding  context  lias  already  indicated.  Haver- 
nick's  labored  arguments  to  show  that  a  Messianic  period,  i.  e.  either 
before  the  first  or  second  period  of  Christ's  yet  future  coming,  is  meant, 
have  failed  to  make  any  convincing  impression  upon  my  mind,  because  I 
cannot  abandon  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words,  and  accept  of  a.  conjec- 
tural interpretation  in  the  room  of  it.  Nor.  when  he  refers  lo  Theodoret, 
Calov,  Cocceius,  L'Empereur,  Geier,  and  Eoos,  as  being  of  the  same 
opinion,  does  this  satisfy  me.  These  interpreters  applied  the  preceding 
cliapter,  at  least  the  latter  portion  of  it,  to  ^nfi'MmC  instead  of  Antiochus, 
and  therefore,  consistently  with  their  views,  they  interpreted  the  passage 
before  us  in  a  corresponding  manner.  Not  finding  it  exegeticaUy  possible 
for  me  to  fake  the  same  course,  I  cannot  follow  fjiem  in  relation  to 
Ninri  ni-a .  The  appeal  (o  Matt.  24:  21,  22,  by  Havemick,  gives  as  little 
satisfaction  as  the  preceding  view,  notwithstanding  he  calls  it  enischetdend 
(decisive).  It  remains  yet  to  be  shown,  that  (his  passage  does  not  apply 
merely  lo  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Eomans.  Hoffman  (Wiir- 
dig.  etc.  s.  31S)  finds  fault  with  the  exegesis  which  Havernick  and 
others  of  the  like  opinion  suggest ;  but  he  has  substituted  another  in  its 
room,  which  seems,  at  least  to  me,  to  be  no  better.  He  refers  N"'Viin  risa 
first  to  the  period  of  Antiochus'  death  ;  and  then  iramediately  proceeds 
to  say,  that  what  follows  refers  to  a  period  at  the  close  of  the  history  of 
nations,  i.  e.  to  a  time  of  trouble  and  distress  which  shall  come  at  a  dis- 
tant period  upon  all  nations,  while  the  Jews  shall  be  defended  and  de- 
livered by  their  guardian  angel.  Are  the  Jews  then  to  be  a  separate 
people  to  the  end  of  time  ?  And  this  too,  after  Paul  lias  decided  that  un- 
der the  gospel  "  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,"  that  "  there  is  one  and 
the  same  God  of  the  Jew  and  of  the  Gentile,"  and  also  that  "  they  who 
are  of  the  faith,  [whether  Jews  or  Gentiles],  are  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham," and  Israelites  in  the  true  and  highest  sense.  The  idea  is  inconsistent 
with  tbatof  a  truly  Messianic  period.  Besides,  if  we  closely  connect  (as 
we  must)  V.  I  with  its  first  clause,  how  can  the  phrase  at  that  time  fail  to 
designate  the  time  when  the  events  there  described  will  lake  place? 
But  how  are  they  to  take  place  near  the  time  when  Antiochus  died,  and 
yet  take  place  near  the  end  of  the  world  ?  There  is  an  utter  inconsistency 
in  this.  With  Maurer,  then,  and  Rosenmuller,  I  follow  the  simple 
grammatical  interpretation;  and  that  can  have  but  one  meaning,  i.e. 
that  time  means  the  same  period  mentioned  in  the  preceding  context, 
and  this  is  the  time  at  or  near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Antioclius.  — 
Michael  your  ffreal  prince  ;  this  angel  has  already  been  brought  to  view 
in  10;  21.    The  epithet  great  seems  to  import  one  of  the  rank  of  d^- 
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ccYyslos,  i.  e.  an  angel  of  superior  rank  or  dignity.  —  ^v  nt?^ ,  stand  over, 
designates  an  attitude  of  defending  that  over  wliicli  one  stands ;  or,  wliich 
is  equivalent,  a  guardianship  over  any  person  or  thing.  Hence  the 
whole  phrase  amounts  simply  to  Michael,  your  guardian  archangel.  The 
meaning  is,  that  when  all  the  distresses  come  upon  the  nation  that  will 
take  place  near  the  period  of  Antiochus'  death,  (for  tcHfi  T-S's  is  not  a 
strictly  definite  or  limited  period,  although  it  cannot  extend  farther  back 
than  the  context  allows),  then  will  Michael  interpose  and  deliver  the 
Jewish  people,  at  least  all  of  them  who  shall  not  have  been  destroyed 
by  previous  oppression  and  persecution.  —  nt^TiS  means  somewhat  more 
than  simply  was.  It  appears  like  the  passive  of  a  Hiphil  •=  was  caused 
fo  be,i.e.  took  place,  happened.  —  pii^Ha ,  tince  the  being  of,  Inf.  nominaac. 
in  the  const,  state.  —  The  repetition  of  the  words  at  that  time  before  the 
last  clause,  gives  definitiveness  to  the  expression,  making  it  more  spe- 
cific. —  Not  all  of  the  Jews  ave  to  escape,  for  many  will  fall  martyrs  to 
the  cause.  That  the  expression  here  is  strong,  and  even  hyperbolic,  is  clear. 
Yet  how  many  hundreds  are  like  it,  in  ths  Scriptures  and  in  all  oriental 
writings  !  —  But  all  who  are  found  to  be  recorded  in  the  book  [of  the  liv- 
^],  will  be  saved  by  the  interposition  of  Michael.  —  IBSS ,  in  the  book, 
i.  in  the  well  known  book  of  life,  or  r&ther  of  the  living.  The  metaphor 
taken  from  city  registers,  where  the  names  of  all  the  citizens  were  en- 
rolled ;  and  as  soon  as  any  man  died,  his  name  was  erased.  T/ie  book 
of  ike  living,  therelbre,  is  Grod's  book,  in  which  those  who  are  lo  outlive 
the  Antiochian  persecutions  stand  recorded  as  survivors.  Who  will 
escape,  none  knows  but  he  in  whose  book  the  destinies  of  all  are  re- 
corded. That  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  D'^^n  in  the  text,  is  plain  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  from  a  comparison  with  the  passages  in  Ex.  32; 
32.  Isa.  4:  3.  Ps.  56:  8  (9).  69:  28  (29).  In  a  little  different  sense  is 
the  phrase  used  in  Ezek.  13:  9.  Phil.  4:  S.  Rev.  3:  5.  13:  8.  17:  8.  21: 
27.  22:19.  but  still  in  one  altogether  analogous.  Sentiment:  Be  not 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  at  the  prospect  of  times  such  as  those  of  Anti- 
ochus ;  when  they  come,  your  guardian  angel  will  protect  and  save  all, 
whom  the  counsels  of  Heaven  have  determined  shall  escape. 

(2)  And  many  of  those  who  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  eai'th,  shall  awake,  some  to 
everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  tontempl, 

Our  English  translation,  and  that  which  I  have  given,  runs  thus :  And 
many  of  them  who  sleep  in  ihe  dust.  But  this  seems  contrary  to  the  ac- 
cents, foi;  these  join  lai  ■'Sii'.'?  with  the  verb  laip'^ ;  and  the  sense  thus 
given  compares  well  with  the  N.  Test,  iysif^scOac  in  tsxQav,  1  Cor,  15: 
12,  20.     Comp.  John  5:  29.    But  this  is  not  important  as  to  the  general 
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meaning  of  the  clause.  —  As  to  D"'aT,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  designed  to 
contrast  with  fma,  i.  e.  with  some,  or  a  few,  who  do  not  rise,  but  as  an 
expression  equivalent  to  our  word  muMiudes.  Ezekiel,  in  respect  to  the 
valley  of  dry  bones,  says  of  them  when  raised  up;  ntto'ifcaiii}  i';n  . 
There  is  no  intimation  in  the  context  of  a  party  not  to  he  raised  up. 
O"'?'!  cannot  mean  the  good  only,  for  <dl  of  them  are  to  be  restored  to  life 
in  the  way  of  reward,  and  in  order  to  be  made  happy ;  nor  can  it  mean 
the  evil  only,  for  they  are  raised'up  to  suffer  the  retribution  due  to  them, 
shame  and  werloiting  contempt;  which  plainly  is  not  afBjmed  of  all. 
In  Eom.  5: 15, 17,  oi  noiXoi  is  used  by  Paul  in  the  like  manner ;  i.  e,  as 
equivalent  to  muMludes,  the  mass.  Leng.  stoutly  denies  the  application 
of  these  last  passages  to  the  present  case.  But  he  first  assumes  an  a  pri- 
on ground,  by  asserting  that  a  general  resurrection  cannot  be  meant 
HeBays,that"  the  whole  spirit  of  the  book,  so  hostile  to  ail  otber  religions, 
makea'against  the  admission  of  a  general  resurrection,"  The  Jews  only, 
he  further  says,  are  represented  by  the  book  before  us,  as  capable  of  such 
a  blessing.  Yet,  under  aoother  head  of  objections,  he  says,  that "  ihe 
author  of  our  book  expected  all  nations  to  be  converted  to  Judaism^' 
Where  then  are  those  to  be  found,  who  are  not  Jews  at  the  time  of  the 
resurrection?  But  dismissing  this,  who  are  they  that  come  forth  to  the 
resuTrecfion  of  damnation^  If  the  Jews  are  all  to  be  saved,  and  the 
heathen  are  not  to  be  raised  up  at  all,  who  are  those  that  are  to  be  raised 
up  to  condemnation  ?  These  questions  force  us  upon  another  and  a  dif- 
ferent exegesis.  —  bbls  ^;hb ,  frequent  in  the  N.  Test. ;  but  nowhere  else 
in  the  Old.  It  shows  progress  in  the  clearness  with  which  a  future  stateof 
happiness  was  discerned, in  the  time  of  Daniel. —  niB'nrib,plur.of  intensity, 
sing.  nB^li ,  —  Tiifi^ ,  const,  form  of  S^^~n. ,  aversion,  contempt.  This  also 
is  united  with  oVis;  and  with  this  clause  is  lo  be  compared  John  5:  29. 
Matt.  25: 46. 

It  should  be  noted,  that  the  softened  word  sleep  is  here  employed  for 
death  ;  an  image  which  could  hardly  become  current,  excepting  among 
those  who  believe  in  a  future  state,  and  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body 

The  great  and  difficult  queation  about  thia  pa=sage  is  Does  it  relate 
to  a  penod  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of  Antiochus,  or  to  a 
stfhsequent  and  undefined  period''  The  difficulty  which  some  critics 
have  had,  about  cont.eding  a  belief  m  i  resurreLtioii  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  seems  now  to  be  in  the  main  removed  It  is  conceded,  even 
by  most  of  the  so-called  hhercd  critics,  that  Is.  2S:  IS,  19,  to  which  some 
add  Ezek.  37:  1 — 14,  (and  to  which  I  should  be  disposed  to  subjoin 
Ps.  16;  11. 17:  15),  recognize  the  doctrine  in  question.  Daniel  stands  not 
aloae,  in  this  respect.  The  allegation  that  this  was  only  a  later  doctrine 
31 
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of  the  Hebrews,  borrowed  from  tlie  system  of  Zoraaster,  even  Leiigerke 
confesses  has  been  refuted  by  Ilavemick  in  bis  Comm.  s.  509 — 619. 
On  the  question  now  before  ua,  iti  re'^pet.t  (o  the  application  of  vs.  2,  3, 
in  the  present  chapter,  I  would,  with  diffidence,  make  some  suggestions, 
which  are  the  i-esult  of  my  own  reflections 

It  seems  to  me,  that  analogy  of  the  prophecy  before  us  with  other 
prophecies  in  the  book  of  Baniel,  may  help  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  an 
inquirer.  In  chap.  ii.  we  have  ihe  fouf  monarchies,  which  are  followed 
by  a  fifth  that  is  Mesaianic,  2:  44,  43  Imniediately  following  the  same 
four  monarchies,  and  after  ihe  death  of  Antiochns,  the  Messianic  king- 
dom is  predicted  again,  7:  26,  27  In  chap  vm ,  the  last  three  king- 
doms out  of  the  four  are  again  desuibed,  and  the  death  of  Antiochus 
is  represented  as  before  ;  while,  in  this  pariaular  case,  the  vision  goes 
not  beyond  the  death  of  the  same  Anfiochu'',  (the  iittlehorn,  8;  9,  25). 
In  the  present  case,  the  analogy  of  the  prophecies  in  chaps,  ti.  vii.  is 
followed  with  the  exception,  that  inasmuch  as  the  vision  took  place  in 
the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  and  of  course  after  the  Babylonish  empire  was 
destroyed,  the  latter  empire  is  omitted.  The  death  of  Antiochus,  and 
the  troubles  of  the  Jews  at  and  near  that  period  {11:  45.  12;  1),  pre- 
cede, as  in  chaps,  ii.  vii.,  the  prophecy  respecting  the  Messianic  king- 
dom. Verses  2  and  3  I  regard,  therefore,  as  having  reference  to  the 
Messianic  period  and  its  ultimate  results.  No  notation  of  time,  how- 
ever, is  here  made,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  verse.  The  pro- 
phetic vision  looks  forward  lo  the  distant  future,  but  it  is  undefined  as  to 
any  particular  lime.  Just  the  same  is  the  case  in  chap.  7;  27 ;  for  there 
is  simple  prediction  of  events,  without  any  definite  limitation  as  to  the 
time  when  they  will  lake  place.  In  2:  44,  however,  there  is  an  indefi- 
nite notation  of  time,  in  passing  to  a  description  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom. The  words  are,  ^iss  t^JsVo  i^  ■|iri''Di"a , »'»  the  days  of  those  kings, 
(viz.  of  the  four  kingdoms  before  mentioned),  shall  the  God  of  heaven 
set  up  a  kingdom,  etc.  I  have  said  indefinite  notation  of  time;  because, 
although  strictly  considered  a  would  mean  in,  i.  e.  within  or  during,  yet 
as  merely  the  word  days  is  here  joined  with  it,  there  are  of  course  no 
definite  limits  drawn,  and  the  writer  is  not  confined  to  particular  years. 
It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  if  (he  strict  meaning  of  Tiniai-a  be  urged, 
it  would  bring  the  prophecy  connected  with  it  to  mean,  that  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom  should  commence  during  the  time  of  the  four  monarchies, 
or  at  all  events  during  the  fourth  monarchy.  This  would  be  contrary 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  prophecies  in  chap.  ii.  vii.  and  viii. ;"  for 
these  all  represent  the  dynasties  as  successive  and  not  contemporaneous. 
Matter  of  fact  shows  that  such  was  the  case.  Th^  fifth  kingdom,  there- 
fore, i.  e.  ihe  Messianic  one,  is  in  like  manner  successive.     But  the  in- 
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tervals  of  time  are  no  where  distinctively  marked,  in  respect  to  the 
succession.  I  am  aware  that  Lengerke  and  Bome  others  have  sirenu- 
ously  maintained,  that  the  writer  of  the  hook  of  Daniel  expected  the 
Messianic  kingdoai  immediaieli/  to  succeed  the  death  of  Antiochos. 
But  how  they  can  insist  on  this,  when  tliey  date  the  rise  of  the  book 
after  the  deatli  of  that  tyrant,  I  am  unable  to  see.  Did  the  writer  shut 
his  eyes  against  ail  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  for  they  surely  indicated 
nothing  of  (his  sort.  And  could  he  rationally  expect  that  others  would 
five  credit  to  such  a  representation  in  spiie  of  tho^e  signs'  Bith  of 
these  supposition'  arp  incredible  If  an  earher  wntei  saj  m  or  near 
the  time  which  is  usually  regaided  is  the  penol  of  Dame]  could  pre 
diet  all  that  is  leiateJ  in  chap  xi  one  may  well  suppose  tint  he  m  ^ht 
know  whether  the  Messnme  kingdom  was  to  follow  in  quick  and  nn 
mediate  succession  or  not 

The  result  aeems  to  be  that  the  phrase  m  the  d  ys  of  those  hngs 
like  if  i^aiva  j,  rte  S  rjutgat^  is  i  geneial  e\piession  of  a  somewhat  in 
definite  pci  od  of  time  which  howevei  is  not  to  be  greatly  (.xtenled 
In  most  cases  it  ocLupies  some  considerable  time  for  one  empire  to  fall 
and  another  to  ri  e  The  phrase  in  question  muit  therefore  be  under 
stood  according  to  the  reason  and  nature  of  such  cjae 

In  the  text  now  before  ua  we  are  embarrassed  bj  no  dt  ignation  of 
time.  Verse  1  in  let  1  has  a  lim  tation  But  I  under^t-md  t  ^  as 
making  the  transition  after  the  death  of  intiotl  us  and  th  vindication 
of  the  Jewish  cause  by  Michael,  to  the  new  Mee*:  inic  kingdom  In 
stead  of  repeating  the  description  of  the  power  and  greitneas  of  that 
kingdom,  as  m  chaps  u  vi  the  speakei  here  utteis  what  moie  re 
sembles  the  \ie\\  taken  in  9  24  He  refers  us  to  the  consequence!, 
that  would  ultimately  follow  under  a  new  d  spensation  an  1  to  su  h  of 
those  consequences  as  are  intimately  connected  w  ih  his  pt  eceding  theme 
Chap.  11:  33  shows  the  ravages  of  the  tyrant  among  the  faithful  Jews. 
It  is  natural  to  ask :  Is  there  no  adequate  future  reward  for  the  noble 
martyrs  in  question?  And  equally  natural  to  ask:  la  there  no  ade- 
quate future  retribution  for  the  tyrant  ?  The  gospel,  i.  e.  tie  principles 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  "  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light."  In  due 
time  all  the  f^thful  martyrs  will  be  rewarded,  and  their  persecutors  ade- 
qaalely  punished.  Thus  much  the  new  dispensation  makes  certain. 
And  it  is  because  of  the  immediate  connection  of  this  subject  with  the 
preceding  account  of  the  tyrant's  cruelties,  that  this  great  truth  Is  here 
placed  before  that  which  is  announced  in  the  third  verse.  In  common 
cases,  the  sentiment  of  v.  2  would  naturally  succeed  the  matter  brought 
to  view  in  V.  3.  It  was  more  directly  to  the  speaker's  purpose  in  tbo  pre- 
sent case,  to  reverse  this  order. 
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"What  objection  now  of  any  serious  importance  can  be  raised  against 
ttiis  view  of  vs.  2,  3  ?  Tiiat  the  prophecy  in  xi.  xii.,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  analogy,  may  in  all  probability  be  interpreted  in  the  manner  now 
proposed,  is  clear.  Such  a  method  is  characteristic  of  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel.  That  all  attempts  to  accommodate  vs.  2,  3,  to  mere  moral  or 
political  changes  or  revolutions,  which  occurred  after  the  renewed  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  or  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  have  proved  to  be  failures,  scarcely  needs  lo  be  said.  TLey 
are  so  evidently  against  the  plain  deductions  of  philology,  and  they  do 
such  violence  to  the  language,  that  no  one  can  easily  satisfy  himself  with 
them,  unless  he  has  some  preconceived  plan  or  theory  to  maintain.  The 
only  difficulty  that  seems  to  press  upon  us,  is  that  resulting  from  the 
want  of  words  appropriate  to  the  designation  of  time.  On  this  point  one 
can  make  the  appeal  only  to  thorough  and  practised  readers  of  the  other 
prophetic  parts  of  the  O.  Test.,  who  must  often  have  met  with  the  like 
difHculty.  It  is  easy  to  point  to  examples,  Isa.  ii.  iv.  is  a  comminatory 
prophecy  against  the  Jews  then  living,  i.  e.  the  Jews  of  Isaiah's  time. 
In  4:  2 — G  is  (as  I  cannot  well  doubt)  a  Messianic  passage,  foilowing 
immediately  a  description  of  the  evils  to  be  suffered  by  the  rebellious 
Jews  then  living,  and  joined  to  that  description  even  by  a  KCTn  Dl'^a ,  vs. 
1,  2.  But  if  any  refuse  to  regard  Isa,  iv.  as  Messianic,  how  can  they 
dispose  of  chap,  viii,  ix.  ?  Surely  the  threatenings,  and  the  execution 
of  them,  uttered  in  chap,  viii.,  have  respect  to  the  Jews  of  Isaiah's  lime. 
Tet  in  making  the  transition  from  this  period  lo  the  Messianic  sequel  in 
chap.  9:  1—7,  not  a  word  is  said  as  to  the  interim  of  more  than  seven 
centuries  whicb  actually  elapsed.  Here  all  are  constrained  to  acknowl- 
edge a  prediction  truly  Messianic;  and  yet  the  case  is  the  same,  as  in 
the  passage  under  consideration. 

Let  us  now  advance  another  step  in  the  examination  of  Isaiah,  and 
we  shall  see  the  same  arrangement  of  prophecy,  still  preserving  the  same 
characteristic.  Chap,  x,  is  a  splendid  description  of  the  progress,  the 
desolating  power,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  king.  Chap.  xi.  is 
a  continuation  of  the  same  prophecy,  (as  the  Ns;i  at  the  beginning  clearly 
indicates),  and  this  contains  one  of  the  most  signal  of  all  the  Messianic 
predictions.  Yet  an  unpractised  or  uninformed  reader  would  never  sus- 
pect, that  the  Messianic  day  was  to  be  seven  centuries  after  the  fall  of 
the  Assyrian  invader,  since  the  prediction  of  it  stands  in  direct  contact 
with  that  respecting  the  fall  of  the  same  Assyriim.  In  chap,  xix.  the 
smiling  and  fall  of  Egypt  is  predicted,  vs,  1 — 22 ;  while  vs,  23 — 25  seem 
plainly  to  recognize  a  Messianic  reign,  which  is  to  be  universal.  This, 
be  it  also  noted,  is  introduced  with  a  itiihh  Qi'"?,  which  is  apparently 
stronger  and  more  specific  than  the  I'lSS  lirriMiia  of  Dan.  2:  44,     In 
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chap.  xsvi.  xxvii.,  the  same  thing  is  virtually  repeated,  for  I  take  Isa. 
27;  13  to  refer  to  a  Messianic  period.  In  Isa.  sxxi.  is  reproof  of  the 
Israelites,  viho  sought  foreign  aid,  and  a  prediction,  that  when  they  be- 
come penitent,  tie  Messianic  king  shall  arise  to  execute  justice,  and  the 
Spirit  also  he  poured  out,  chap,  xxxii.  Here  the  time  is  not  specified ; 
but  the  latter  prediction  is  in  continuity  with  the  former  one  respecting 
Jewish  disobedience.  For  the  rest  of  Isaiah,  chap,  xl, — ^Ixvi.,  whether  we 
assign  it  to  the  prophet  whose  name  it  bears,  or  to  a  later  writer,  makes 
no  difference  with  the  point  before  us.  The  continual  intermingling  and 
junction  of  the  return  fi-om  the  Babylonish  exiie,  and  that  from  the  esUe 
of  sin,  shows  tliat  the  writer  has  not  taken  the  least  pains  to  throw  into 
his  composition  any  distinctive  notes  of  time.  He  has  left  this  unre- 
Teaied ;  and  so  much  so,  that  one  is  strongly  moved,  in  view  of  his  whole 
composition,  to  repeat  the  declaration  of  the  Saviour  :  "  Tiie  times  and 
seasons  hath  the  Father  put  in  his  own  power,"  Acts  1:  7. 

The  like  result  would  follow  a.  scrutiny  of  the  other  prophets.  But 
I  deem  this  to  be  superfiuous,  afler  all  that  has  been  said  above.  I  may 
safely  assume,  for  the  present,  that  the  want  of  any  notation  of  time,  in 
a  transition  to  the  later  Messianic  period,  is  no  bar  at  all  against  regard- 
ing vs.  2,  3,  as  being  connected  with  that  period.  These  verses  open 
the  prospect  of  the  future  and  final  destiny  of  men,  both  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  and  show  us  tlie  final  result  of  the  Messianic  period.  — 
As  to  the  question,  whether  ca'^  should  be  referred  only  to  ike  pious  Jews, 
there  is  no  need  of  a  moment's  delay.  No  such  Jews  surely  will  be 
raised  up  to  everlasting  corUempt.  I  do  not  see  any  good  reason,  why 
D^aT  should  be  limited  merely  to  Hebrews,  excepting  that  the  martyrs 
of  the  preceding  chapter  belong  to  that  nation.  Undoublediy  the  general 
truth  before  us,  respecting  a  future  restoration,  is  introduced  because 
it  comes  in  appropriately  as  connected  with  the  subject  in  hand.  And 
inasmuch  as  a  general  resurrection  is  here  taught,  it  can  be  uo  other  than 
that  which  will  take  place,  at  the  end  of  the  gospel  dispensation. 

(3)  And  the  wise  shall  shine  as  the  splendor  of  the  firmament,  and  those  wlio  turn 

That  B'baiaa  designates  such  men  as  are  described  in  II:  33,  35, 
seems  undeniable.  But  I  would  not  limit  the  meaning  merely  to  the 
Jewish  leaders  and  martyrs,  nor  to  the  pious  Jews  in  general  of  Anli- 
ochus'  time,  but,  while  it  includes  those  and  shows  what  their  reward 
will  be,  the  leading  object  seems  to  be  to  say,  that  the  influence  and  suc- 
cess of  such  men  at  a  future  period,  shall  he  greatly  augmented.  The 
truth  is  here  distinctly  taught,  that  all  such  will  have  a  glorious  reward, 
31* 
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in  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  —  "i!i' ,  as  a  noun,  is  confined  to  the  later 
Hebrew,  but  is  frequent  in  the  Eabbinic  and  Arabic.  ITie  splendor  of 
the  jirmameni  designates  the  shining  appearance  of  the  welkin,  with  all 
its  suns  and  stars.  So  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  has  explained  it. — 
The  article  is  inserted  before  O'^asiB ,  because  it  comprises  a  whole  class. 

Such  then  s  he  n-i  u  e  and  character  of  the  Messianic  period ;  these 
are  truths  whch  t  y  U  reveal  and  inculcate.  The  sequel  of  ail  the 
adversity  of  he  Hebre  s  and  of  their  trials,  will  be  marked  by  their 
elevated  1  ajp  ess  a  d  by  retributive  justice  to  their  persecutors ;  which 
is  a  state  of  th    gs  tl  at  every  pioua  Hebrew  mut>t  antiously  hat  e  desired. 

If  after  all  a  y  o  e  not  satisfied  with  this  \iew  of  vs  2,  3,  tliere  is 
another  view,  not  more  analogical,  but  perliaj-S  more  simple,  which  he 
can  take.  This  is,  that  vs.  2,  3,  merely  declare  the  doctnne  ofaffeneral 
resurrection  and  retribjiiion,  in  and  by  which  retribution,  the  martyrs  and 
the  faithful  will  meet  with  ample  reward,  and  persecutors  and  fdthlcss 
men  will  meet  with  condign  punishmenL  In  this  simple  v  lew  no  serious 
difliculties  are  to  be  met  with,  oa  the  supposition  that  the  clause  insai 
icnn  extends  its  influence  only  over  v.  1 ,  and  the  examples  above 
^ven  show  that  we  may  assume  this  position  m  full  conformity  with 
usage  elsewhere.  This  position  being  taken,  all  senous  difiiculty  is  re- 
moved indeed  with  respect  to  both  of  the  last  proposed  interpretations. 
The  first  of  them  can  appeal  to  analogy  in  its  defence ,  the  second  may 
lay  claim  to  being  unembarrassed  by  any  lack  of  Messianic  traits  in  vs. 
2,  3.  The  positions  assumed  are  religious  truths,  appropriate  indeed  to 
«very  age,  but  specially  revealed  here  for  the  consolation  of  tlie  oppressed 
and  the  persecuted.  The  appropriateness  of  the  sentimenfa  to  the  place 
which  they  occupy,  none  can  reasonably  deny. 

[The  Etrong  resemblance  between  what  follows  and  Rev.  22:  6— 21,  must  be  ap- 
parent to  everj  attentive  reader.  Tlie  object  of  Ihe  closing  part  of  Daniel  is,  to  ren- 
der secure  the  record  of  the  preceding  prophecy ;  to  reaesure  the  mind  of  the  prophet 
in  respect  to  the  Hatited  contiHuance  of  the  severest  trials  predicted ;  and  fiually  to 
cheer  him  with  the  certain  prospect  of  his  own  final  and  personal  reward.] 

(  +  ]  Moreover  do  thon,  Daniel,  close  up  these  sayings,  and  seal  the  book,  until  tho 
time  of  the  end.    Many  shall  make  diligent  search,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased. 

The  same  direction  in  respect  to  dosing  up  is  given  in  8;  26,  with 
regard  to  the  prediction  which  there  precedes.  See  the  remarks  on  the 
passage.  Each  is  a  plain  case.  Close  it  up  and  seal  it,  that  no  additions 
or  subtractions  may  be  made,  nor  anything  changed  or  tampered  with. 
The  truth  and  credit  of  prophecy  will  then  be  established,  when  it  is 
seen  that  facts  strictly  accord  with  it.  In  8:  26,  however,  a  specific 
reason  is  given  for  closing  up  the  prophecy,  which  is,  that  j(  is  for  along 
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ime,  i.  e.  has  respect  lo  a  distant  period,  and  so  is  not  a  matter  of  imme- 
diate concern  in  respect  lo  any  duty  to  be  presently  performed.  Just 
the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  in  Eev.  22:  10,  "Seal  not  up  the  words  of 
the  prophecy  of  this  book,  for  the  time  is  near,"  i.  e.  it  is  wanted  for 
immediate  use,  inasmuch  as  the  fulfilment  of  what  is  predicted  speedily 
commences.  What  those  can  do  with  this  direction  and  the  reason  for 
it,  who  pertinaciously  adhere  to  the  system  of  interpretation,  which  refers 
the  Apoc.  mainly  to  the  papac)/,  when  this  papacy  scarcely  began  its 
rise  in  half  a  thousand  years  from  the  time  when  the  book  was  written, 
—  is  a  question  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  satisfactorily  to  answer. 
Enough  for  the  case  in  hand,  that  the  time  of  the  e/srf  was  more  than  three 
and  a  half  centuries  after  the  period  named  in  10: 1.  —  Q'^^a^n ,  with  the 
article,  must  refer  to  the  narration  and  predictions  in  x.  xi. ;  and  strictly 
speaking  only  to  those,  for  the  command  has  respect  to  sealing  up  what 
had  been  revealed  during  the  interview  described  in  chap.  x.  —  i^sn, 
with  the  article  for  the  same  reason  as  before ;  the  book,  viz.  that  in  which 
the  words  just  adverted  to  are  recorded.  —  T/ie  time  of  the  end  is  the 
same  as  the  I3p  in  9;  26,  aJso  in  11;  35,  45,  viz.  the  end  of  Antiochua' 
reign  and  life,  for  he  is  the  principal  character  in  the  preceding  picture. 
The  prophecy  mainly  concentres  in  him,  and  has  respect  to  him ;  there- 
fore, when  he  makes  his  appearance,  the  time  for  perusing  it,  and  medi- 
tating upon  it,  will  come.  —  So  we  are  taught  by  what  follows :  Ma»^ 
^iBuiD"' ,  shall  make  diligent  search,  i.  e.  this  is  the  tropical  meaning  of  the 
word ;  the  hteral  one  is :  sfudl  run  to  and  fro  in  search  of  something.  It 
does  not  mean  to  run  through,  pemurrere,  a  book,  i.  e.  to  glance  over  its 
pages,  but  to  make  diligent  search  afi«r  its  contents.  Much  less  does  it 
mean,  (as  it  is  often  interpreted),  to  run  hither  and  thither  in  respect  to 
localities,  i.  e.  to  travel  about,  aa  the  means  of  increasing  knowledge. 
The  speaker  designs  to  say,  that  the  book,  when  the  time  of  the  end 
draws  nigh,  shall  be  sedulously  studied  and  investigated,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  duty,  and  of  what  God  designs  to  do,  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  such  an  investigation.  —  ri?'^l^ ,  the  knowledge,  viz.  of  the 
prophecy  in  question.  To  put  nho  and  phn  into  the  form  of  a  prediction, 
and  to  give  them  a  mere  tropical  sense,  i.  e.  make  them  to  signify,  that 
the  prediction  must  be  kept  secret  and  no  disclosure  of  it  made,  nor  un- 
derstanding of  it  acquired,  until  the  events  take  place  which  it  predicts, 
(as  Hengstenberg  and  Havemiok  do),  seems  to  be  a  forced  and  unnatural 
process.  How  is  Jenowhdge  to  he  increased,  if  the  prophecy  means 
nothing  intelligible,  until  after  it  becomes  history  ?  If  this  be  indeed  so, 
then  Daniel,  or  at  any  rate  the  angel  who  communicated  with  him,  must 
have  differed  widely  from  Paul,  who  says :  "  I  had  rather  speak  five 
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words  in  an  intelligible  manner,  so  that  I  may  instruct  others,  than  ten 
thousand  words  in  an  unintelligible  language." 


Two  others  —  other  than  who  ?  The  answer  must  be :  Other  than  the 
angel  mentioned  in  10:  5  seq.,  10,  16,  18,  who  made  communications  to 
him.  These  two  additional  angels  now  appeared,  to  render  more  im- 
pressive the  closing  scene.  —  n|rii  . . .  nsti,  lit.  here  and  here,  which  is 
the  Hebrew  method  of  expressing  here  and  there,  or  on  this  side  cmd  on 
that  side.  To  make  Gabriel  one  of  these  other  angels,  who  had  all  along 
been  the  speaker,  as  Lengerke  does,  seems  foreign  to  the  simple  meaning 
of  the  text. 

;r  the  wiiters  of 

Evidently  these  new  actors  in  the  scene  are  introduced,  partly  in  order 
lo  give  more  esplicitness  to  the  designation  of  time  in  the  prophecy. 
Daniel,  as  we  have  seen  {10:  8,  9, 15 — 17),  was  greatly  affected  with 
the  appeai-ance  of  the  heavenly  messenger.  Out  of  compassion  to  his 
weakness,  an  angel  here  appears,  and  asks  the  question  which  Daniel 
doubtless  was  desirous  should  be  put.  One  of  the  two  other  angels, 
therefore,  is  represented  as  addressing  the  question  to  him  who  had  made 
the  communication,  10;  11,  19,  corap.  also  10:  6  seq.  —  We  express  the 
idea  of  ina  is  by  the  simple  hoio  long?  I  have  translated  a  little  dif- 
ferently, in  order  to  imitate  the  Hebrew.  —  The  end  of  the  wonderful  mat- 
ters is  the  death  of  Antiochus,  in  whom  centres  the  wonderful  disclosures 
of  the  preceding  vision.  So  the  article  before  nlxiB  indicates.  We 
shall  see  that  such  is  the  design  of  the  question,  by  the  answers  that 
follow.  —  That  the  man  clothed  in  Jme  Unen  was  over  the  waters  of  the 
river,  i.  e.  stood  on  the  banks  that  rose  over  the  river,  is  plain  from  10: 
4,  5,  6  seq. 

(7)  And  I  hoard  the  man  clothed  io  whito  linen,  who  was  over  the  waters  of  ihe 
river,  and  he  lifted  up  his  right  hand  and  liia  left  to  hcaren.and  he  sware  by  him  who 
liveth  forevei',  that  [it  shall  be]  at  a  time,  and  times,  and  a  half,  even  when  the  crush- 
ing of  the  power  of  the  holy  people  shall  be  completed  all  these  things  shall  be 
aceomplishcd. 

The  latter  half  of  the  verse  parallelizes  with  the  first  half,  but  ex- 
presses the  time  of  completion  by  referring  to  events,  rather  than  to  por- 
tions of  time.  The  lifting  up  of  ioth  hands  toward  heaven  indicates 
unusual  solemnity ;  for  conuuonly  only  one  was  lifted  up,  Gen.  14:  22. 
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Ex.  6:  8.  Deut.  32:  40.  Ezek.  20:  5.  — >-3ia>^,  he  hound  Mmself  %  an 
oath.  —  B3i3  ■'ng ,  lit.  hy  the  lives  of  eternity,  or  ^  the  living  one  of  eternity, 
the  adjective  'ti  being  adopted  in  the  latter  case  as  the  ground  form. 
The  sense  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  God  may  be  described  by  a  noun 
al)stract,  &  well  as  concrete  ;  just  as  we  say,  the  IXvinity.  The  plnr.  of 
the  noun  is  intensive,  if  we  adopt  the  first  mode  of  expression,. — As  to 
tiw  set  time  (lyia),  Hmes,  and  a  half,  we  have  merely  to  compare  tiie 
Chaldee  Tjs  aV?l  V)'^^\  1?'.  in  7:  25,  with  the  notes  there.  The  events 
and  limitation  of  time,  are  the  same  there  as  here.  The  three  and  a  half 
years  in  which  Antiochus  made  the  sanctuary  desolate,  is  what  is  aimed 
at  in  this  case.  TVmes,  thus  used,  means  years.  —  isi  I'D!  niissi,  lit. 
and  when  there  shall  be  a  completion  ofhreaHng  in  pieces  ;  not  with  Ges., 
Win.,  De  Wette,  Leng.,  when  the  dispersion  shall  he  completed  of  a  part 
of  the  pei^le,  etc.  "i^ ,  in  this  case,  is  not  part,  portion,  but  power,  as 
often  elsewhere.  The  idea  is,  that  when  the  power  of  the  Jewish  nation 
is  as  it  were  crushed  or  broken  in  pieces  (TOS),  then  the  death  of  Anti- 
ochus shall  take  place,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  last  and  leading  pM't  of 
the  preceding  prophecy  shall  be  accomplished.  —  a!"ip  again  without  the 
article,  being  used  in  the  sense  of  an  adjective,  i.  e.  as  designating  an 
abstract  qualification.  —  nVsj ,  these  things  has  a  verb  plur.yem.,  for  this 
is  the  more  usual  construction  with  the  names  of  things  that  are  of  a 
neuter  gender. 

;  and  I  said  ;  Mj  lord,  what  is  tlie  latter 

Still  benumbed  as  it  were  in  the  use  of  his  senses,  Daniel  heard  indeed 
the  voice  of  the  angel,  but  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  meaning,  either 
as  to  the  exact  measure  of  the  time,  or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  events 
which  would  make  up  the  crisis  or  consummation  of  the  whole.  Conse- 
quently, on  somewhat  recovering  himself  he  asks  for  more  special  infor- 
mation. By  frv^'vnii  cannot  be  meant,  as  some  have  maintained,  a  time 
subsequent  to  the  three  and  a  half  years  ;  it  must  be  the  latter  part  of 
those  years. 

Inga  are  elosed  np  and  sealed,  until  the 

tjb  in  the  sense  of  depart,  via.  from  life  =  die,  cannot  be  meant  here, 
for  what  has  the  closing  and  sealing  np  of  the  prophecy  to  do  with  Dan- 
iel's death?  But  if  we  understand  it  in  the  sense  of  yo  away,  (which  the 
phrase  often  has),  the  connection  shows  it  to  be  a  request  or  command  to 
desist  from  making  further  inquiries.  The  reason  given  is,  that  the  reve- 
lation is  already  completed,  it  is  closed  up  and  sealed,  until  the  time  when 
men  shall  be  interested  to  make  dihgent  inquiry  for  its  n 
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(10)  Many  will  pnrify  themselves,  and  become  clean,  and  make  Irial  of  themselves; 
bnt  the  wicked  will  do  wickedly,  and  i.one  of  the  wicked  will  understand,  but  the  wise 
shall  nnder  Bland. 

This  is  a  mere  summary  of  the  events  comprised  in  the  preifiction,  by 
which  the  angel  means  to  say,  that  Daniel  should  acquiesce  in  these 
general  views,  without  seeking  further  minute  eiplanations.  —  ^■iisn'' , 
Hillip.  of  ^'13.  ~  IB-IS-;-],  Hithp.  with  assimilated  n,  §53.  2.  h.  It  is 
■unusual  for  n  to  assimilate  witli  s,  as  here  ;  comp.  g  53.  2.  a.  —  None 
of  the  wicked  will  understand,  viz.  the  words  of  the  prediction,  so  as  to  be 
restrained  by  it  from  doing  wickedly.  They  will  go  on  in  spite  of  its 
threats  and  predictions,  despising  the  idea  of  consulting  it  or  of  listening 
to  it.  —  On  the  other  hand,  the  wise,  near  the  time  of  the  end,  will  make 
diligent  inquiry  (iiatsiii'' ),  both  for  the  sake  of  instruction  and  consolation, 
and  they  will  attain  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  pi'edictions. 

(11]  And  from  the  limo  of  removing  the  conttnnal  sacrifice,  and  of  setting  up  the 
abomination  that  shall  be  made  desolate,  will  he  a  thousand,  two  hundred,  and  nioe- 
Ij  days. 

tbin  Inf.  Hoph.  as  a  noun  in  the  Gen.  —  nnV,  also  Inf.  of  ^^J  in  the 
Gen.  after  nya  implied.  The  h  is  put  before  it  to  indicate  its  Genitive 
condition,  S  113.  See  the  very  same  verbs  and  nouns  in  11:  SI,  and 
comp.  8:11— 13,  In  11: 31,  ppti  is  described  as  QaMa,  causing  desola- 
tion; hereasoaiu,  i.  e.  iAa(wAjcA  is  to  he  destroyed,  tsi  ought  to  he  destroyed, 
which  is  more  apposite  ta  the  present  tenor  of  the  discourse.  Thel2S0  days 
are  more  specific  than  the  phrase,  time,  times,  and  a  half,  in  v.  7  and  also  in 
7:  25.  The  latter  (time,  etc.)  is  as  it  were  a  round  number,  three  and  a  half 
first  equalling  the  one  half  of  the  sacred  number  seven,  and  the  fractional 
part  equalling  the  half  of  one  year.  In  such  a  case,  minute  exactness  of 
course  is  not  to  be  expected.  But  the  thirty  additional  days  here  (over 
1260  days  =  forty-two  months  =  three  and  a  half  years),  are  doubtless 
designed  as  an  exact  account  of  time  during  which  the  detestable  abomi- 
nation continued  in  the  temple.  The  terminus  a  quo  is  the  time  when 
Antiochus  first  removed  the  daily  sacrifice,  which  was  probably  near  the 
end  of  May  or  at  the  beginning  of  June  in  B.  C.  168.  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  removed  this  yipt,  and  purified  the  temple,  Dec  25  of  B.  C.  165, 
making  the  time  in  question,  i.  e,  three  and  a  half  years,  as  nearly  as 
history  will  enable  us  to  compute  it  There  can  hardly  be  room  for  doubt 
that  the  statement  in  our  text  is  minutely  exact.  The  work  of  Judas,  then, 
is  the  terminus  ad  gimm  of  the  period  in  question. 

(12)  Blessed  is  he  who  waitcth,  and  attaineth  to  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty- five  days. 

I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  historical  facts  stated  in  the  Notes  on  7: 
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25  above,  for  information  iD  regard  to  the  course  of  events  near  the  end 
of  Antiochus'  reign.    It  appears  from  11:  40—44  above,  that  Antiochos 
made  another  and  final  ini  aoion  of  Egypt,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  af- 
ter which  he  marched  -igainst  Palestine.     Maftathias  and  his  sons,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  been  organizing  the  party  of  the  pious,  and  Antiochua 
was  exceedingly  indignant  at  (he  efforts  which  they  had  made  and  the 
success  with  which  they  were  attended.     In  1  Mace.  2:  26 — 37,  we  have 
an  account  of  the  situation  of  Antiochus,  while  in  the  "  glorious  land." 
His  treasury  was  empty.  He  had  already  robhed  the  templeof  all  which  it 
contmned  that  was  of  any  value,  and  he  was  necessitated  to  look  to  an- 
other quarter.     He  lefi  half  of  his  army,  therefoio,  with  Ljsias,  one  of 
his  favorite  officers,  and  passed  over  the  Euphrateb  in  order  to  rifle  the 
countries  of  the  East.    First  he  went  through  and  subdued  Armenia 
(rag  indva  Y.'^qai,  v.  37),  and  then  turned  off  to  rob  the  temple  in  Ely- 
mais,  where  he  met  with  disgrace,  and  finally  with  death.   Not  long  after 
the  departure  of  Antiochus,  Lysias  began  the  contest  in  Palestine  in  seri- 
ous earnest;  hut  Judas  nniformly  triumphed  in  all  his  encounters  ;  and 
EO  decisive  was  one  of  them  over  Lysias,  that  Judas  proceeded  to  purify 
the  temple,  and  to  restore  its  worship,  1  Mace.  4:  36  seq.     All  this  must 
have  occupied  some  months ;  and  the  consecration  of  the  temple  took 
place  the  25th  of  Dec.  165  B.  G.    Of  course  Antiochus  had  had  sufficient 
lime  for  his  conquest  in  Armenia  and  for  his  advance  to  Elymais,  before 
the  winter  had  far  advanced.     It  was  in  early  spring  that  he  undertook 
the  robbery  of  the  temple  in  Elymais  ;  afier  which,  on  his  retreat,  the 
news  met  hica  of  total  defeat  in  Palestine,  and  helped  to  increase  the 
malady  under  which  he  waa  then  laboring.     In  1  Mace.  6:  1  seq.  is  an 
account  of  the  close  of  the  life  of  Antiochus,  and  of  his  failure  at  Elymais. 
If  now  we  count  onward,  from  the  consecration  of  the  temple  by  Judas, 
to  the  time  when  Antiochus  deceased,  we  shall  perceive,  at  onee,  that 
the  period  of  1335  days  is  in  all  probability  the  period  of  Antiochus' 
death.     From  the  time  lliat  the  daily  burnt  offering  was  removed  by 
ApoUonios,  at  the  command  of  Antiochus,  to  the  time  of  reconseeration, 
were  1290  days.     From  the  same  terminus  a  quo  to  the  death  of  Antio- 
chus, were  1335  days,  i.  e.  forty-flve  days  more  than  is  included  in  the 
preceding  period.      History  has  not  anywhere  recorded  the  precise  day 
of  Antiochus'  death ;  so  that  we  cannot  compare  the  passage  before  us 
with  that.     But  we  are  certain  as  to  the  order  of  events,  and  as  lo  the 
season  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the  year  itself,  in  which  the  death  of  this 
king  took  place.     Of  the  general  accuracy  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and 
such  are  the  chronological  designations  of  this  book,  that  we  may  safely 
rely,  in  this  case,  on  its  minute  accuracy. 
Blessed  is  he  that  taaiuth,  more  exactly :   0  beatitudines  eiyiectaniis  ! 
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—  nsnsM ,  Dagh,  omitted  after  the  article,  §  20. 3. 6.  The  lexicon  gives  ns 
only  expecto  as  the  meaning  of  fish ,  i.  e.  to  wait  with  hope  or  expecta- 
tion. This  may  be  the  shade  of  meaning  here ;  but  if  so,  it  will  imply  a 
knowledge,  on  the  part  of  those  who  wait,  of  the  predictions  before  us, 
and  a  Inciting  for  their  accomplishment.  This  is  not  a  had  sense.  But 
still,  I  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  here  to  be  ;  '  Blessed  are 
those  who  continue  in  life,  and  attain  to  the  happy  period  of  Israel's  libe- 
ration !'  No  one,  in  view  of  the  horrid  cruelties  and  impieties  of  Anliochus, 
can  wonder  that  those  are  congratulated,  who  had  been  subject  to  his  do- 
minion and  are  now  delivered  from  it.  On  the  ground  assumed  above, 
all  is  congruous  and  well  adapted  to  complete  the  symmetry  of  the  whole 
prophecy. 

(Ifl]  But  as  for  iliee,  go  onWHrd  to  tbe  end  [of  life]  ;  and  Ihou  ehalt  have  rest, 
and  stand  up  for  thy  lot  at  tlie  end  of  lime. 

I  take  Tj5i  to  be  used  here,  in  a  somewhat  different  shade  of  meaning 
from  that  which  the  word  has  in  v.  9.  Here  it  is  equivalent  to  our :  De- 
pari  in  peace.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  courteous  method  of  dismissing  an 
auditor,  when  all  is  told  which  was  designed  to  be  communicated,  Other- 
wise expressed  it  would  be :  You  now  have  have  to  retire.  The  tone  of 
voice,  in  such  a  case,  would  decide  whether  one  was  dismissed  in  anger 
or  in  peace.  Here  the  latter  is  quite  cerlaia.  —  -pr^ ,  to  ike  md,  i.  e.  the 
end  of  Daniel's  life,  and  hence  the  article,  which  in  such  a  case  is  equiva- 
lent (as  in  Greek)  to  the  pronoun-adjective  thy.  —  tiisi; ,  rest  in  a  peace- 
ful grave.  —  ^i25'[]l ,  the  opposite  of  resting,  viz.  standinff  up.  The  mean- 
ing seems  plainly  to  be:  Thoa  skah  ohtcdn  a  resurrection,  rise  up  (=  Clp, 
as  1^3  often  does  in  the  later  Hebrew).  ito^jlT!  has  also  the  ad- 
signification  of  stand  up  firmly,  being  placed  in  a  permanent  condi- 
tion, y.  3  above  entities  us  to  make  all  these  conclusions  in  respect  to 
the  meaning  here.  —  For  the  illustration  of  the  b'^a ,  eomp.  Acts  26: 18, 
xA^goci  Col.  1:  12,  i)jr  /tEgtSct  tov  K^Tjqov,  Rev.  20:  6,  jUEgoe  h  t^ 
dfaaidaet.  The  allusion  is  to  the  lot  or  inheritance  given  to  the  Hebrew 
tribes,  who  took  possession  of  Palestine,  Daniel's  part  is  in  the  heavenly 
Canaan,  —  'j-'ajriygV,  lit.  «(  iAe  end  of  the  days.  The  word  rf(^«  means 
undefined  or  unlimited  time,  and  the  whole  expression  exactly  meets  our 
English  phrase,  at  the  end  of  time.  The  article  stands  before  the  noun 
as  comprising  a  totality,  at  the  end  of  time.  A  comparison  of  this  with  v.  3 
shows  at  least  that  there  is  here  no  new  or  strange  doctrine.  Daniel  is  to 
have  a  place,  among  those  "  who  have  been  wise  and  turned  many  to  right- 
eousness." An  assurance  full  of  comfort  to  him,  who  was  now  very  fiir 
advanced  in  life ;  and  full  of  comfort  to  all  who  walk  in  his  steps,  and  are 
animated  by  his  spirit. 
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CRITICAL  HISTORY  AND  DEFENCE 


THE    BOOK    OF    DANIEL. 


§  1,  JPersonal  lEstory  of  Daniel. 
The  only  authentic  source  whence  we  can  draw  this,  is  the  book 
which  hears  his  name.  His  character  and  the  peculiar  incideDts  of  his 
life  have  indeed  given  occasion  to  many  apocryphal  narrations  respect- 
ing hira ;  but  these  mostly  belong  to  a  later  period,  and  are  unworthy  of 
critical  confidence. 

According  to  the  statement  in  Dan.  1;  1 — 3,  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king 
of  Babylon  besieged  and  took  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  third  year  of 
Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah,  i.  e.  B.  C.  607,  With  many  of  the  vessels  of 
the  temple  which  he  sent  to  Babylon,  there  were  also,  as  the  sequel  of  the 
narration  shows  us,  a  company  of 'young  Hebrews  of  royal  or  princely 
origin  brought  to  the  capital  of  the  conqueror.  Among  these,  Daniel 
and  his  three  friends,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  were  the  most 
comely  and  conspicuous.  These,  therefore,  were  given  in  charge  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar to  his  master-courtier,  Ashpenaz,  to  be  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  king,  and  instructed  in  the  language  and  sciences  of  the 
Cbaldees,  in  order  that  they  might  lie  fitted  in  due  time,  to  become  the 
personal  waiters  and  attendants  of  the  monarch. 

The  age  of  Daniel,  when  he  was  carried  into  exile,  is  no  where  stated 
in  his  writings  ;  but  he  and  his  friends  are  called  B-'ibi ,  (v.  4).  This 
word,  in  Hebrew,  characterizes  the  period  from  the  age  of  childhood  up 
to  that  of  manhood,  and  might  be  translated  bays,  lads,  or  youlL  Ignatius 
(Ep.  ad  Magn.)  says,  that  Daniel  was  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  went 
into  exile;  Chrysostom  (0pp.  VI.  p.  423)  says  that  he  was  eighteen; 
Epiphanius  says  r  ert  f^nios  mv  ;  Jerome  (adv.  Jovin.  III.)  calls  him 
admodum  pver.  Of  course,  these  are  but  mere  guesses,  or  at  best  but 
floating  traditions.    Still  they  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth.    The  nature 
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of  the  case,  and  the  usual  custom  of  Oriental  monarchs  to  prepare  for 
themselves  the  most  active  and  sprightly  waiters  from  the  highest  classes 
of  aoeiety,  are  sufSeient  vouchers  for  the  probability,  that  Daniel  was  not 
more  than  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  brought 
to  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

That  Daniel  was  of  regal  descent,  is  hy  no  means  iraprobable.  Ac- 
cording to  Dan,  1:  3,  the  captives  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  sent  away 
were  either  of  regal  or  o^ princely  exti'action.  The  history  of  that  period, 
in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  seems  to  warrant  the  supposition,  that  the 
Jewish  laiJs  in  question  were  hostages,  who  were  drawn  from  the  upper 
classes  of  aoeiety  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  secure  the  quiet  and  submis- 
sion of  the  Jewish  king  and  his  nobles,  in  their  tributary  condition. 

Daniel's  first  developments  of  character  showed  that  he  was  possessed 
of  sincere  and  ardent  love  for  the  law  of  God  as  contained  in  the  sacred 
books  of  his  counlry,  and  also  of  great  firmness  and  integrity.  Nor  did 
the  early  buddings  of  his  youth  disappoint  the  expectations  which  they 
raised ;  for  they  ripened  icto  precious  and  abundant  fruit  in  his  matui-er 
age.  Daniel  declined  to  feed  on  the  luxurious  viands  of  the  Babylonish 
monarch ;  and  in  order  io  shun  such  food  as  the  law  of  Moses  had  pro- 
hibited, he  sought  and  obtained  leave  of  his  guardian,  for  him  and  his 
companions  to  live  on  a  vegetable  diet.  With  signal  success  they  pur- 
sued this  mode  of  living,  until  the  time  came  for  them  to  be  called  into 
the  service  of  the  king ;  Dan.  1:  5 — 18.  To  attribute,  as  some  do,  the 
conduct  of  Daniel  on  this  occasion  of  abstinence  to  excessive  supersti- 
tion, seems  neither  candid  nor  equitable.  The  laws  of  Moses  were 
simply  obeyed,  and  nothing  more.  The  least  that  can  be  said  of  these 
laws  is,  that  certain  kinds  of  food  are  absolutely  prohibited  by  them,  in 
all  cases  where  abstinence  is  feasible,  and  life  and  health  are  not  endan- 
gered by  it. 

It  appears  from  1:  17,  that  Daniel  and  his  friends  became  acquainled 
with  all  the  knowledge  and  science  and  wisdom  of  the  Chaldees ;  while 
Daniel  himself  was  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  power  of  un- 
derstanding and  interpreliag  dreams  and  visions.  In  relating  tliis  fact, 
however,  the  prophet  is  careful  to  declare,  that  God,  and  he  only,  bad 
bestowed  these  gifts  upon  him  and  upon  his  companions. 

When  called  before  Nebuchadnezaar,  at  the  end  of  their  three  years' 
course  of  education,  he  and  his  companions  were  found  by  that  monarch 
to  be  far  more  skilled  in  all  science  and  wisdom,  than  the  Babylonian 
astrologers  and  sacred  scribes;  I:  20. 

Not  long  after  this,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  a  dream,  wjiich  occasioned 
him  great  agitation  of  mind  and  disquietude.     But  the  particulars  of  that 
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dream  had  eluded  his  memory.  In  this  state,  he  summoned  ali  the 
Babjloiiiah  Magi  and  soothsayers  before  him,  and  demanded  of  them, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  disclose  to  him  hoth  the  dream  itself  and  its  interpre- 
tation. This  they  felt  to  be  impossible ;  and  they  therefore  sought  for 
delay,  in  order  that  in  some  way  the  king  might  be  either  pacified  or 
deluded.  The  king  refused  to  grant  the  delay  sought  for,  and  ordered 
the  whole  mass  of  this  order  of  men  to  be  deatrojed.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Daniel  interposed,  having  first  sought  by  earnest  supplication 
of  himself  and  his  friends  that  God  would  reveal  to  them  the  matter  in 
question,  and  having  obtained  a  favorable  answer  to  his  prayer.  The 
Jewish  prophet  repaired  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  audience-chamber,  and 
there  disclosed  all  the  particulars  of  the  dream,  and  gave  the  significant 
and  ominous  interpretation  thereof.  Nebuchadnezzar,  stricken  with  awe 
and  astonishment,  commanded  oblations  to  be  made  to  him,  made  him 
ruler  or  satrap  over  the  province  of  Babylon,  and  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Magi  and  all  the  learned  men  of  his  capital ;  ch.  ii. 

In  tliis  exalted  station,  Daniel  did  not  forget  or  neglect  his  friends, 
witli  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  intimately  been  associated  He  re- 
quested the  king  to  bestow  some  office  upon  them ;  who,  in  compliance 
with  his  wishes,  made  them  overseers  of  his  affairs  in  the  province  of 
Babylon. 

It  lies  on  the  face  of  Daniel's  narration,  that  he  had  little  or  nothing  of 
the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  self-exaltation.  Most  heartily  did  he  rejoice 
in  the  honor  done  to  his  companions.  They,  as  well  as  he,  were  found 
by  the  king  to  be  far  more  skilled  "  in  all  matters  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing," than  the  Magi  and  astrologere,  (1:  20),  They  made  common 
cause  with  him,  as  to  the  decree  that  the  Magi  should  be  cut  off;  and 
their  supplicaiioQS,  as  well  as  his,  went  up  before  the  throne  of  mercy, 
that  the  secret  of  the  king's  dream  might  he  revealed.  And  although 
Daniel  was  the  chosen  instrument  of  disclosure,  they  participated  with 
him  in  the  honors  and  emoluments  that  ensued. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Daniel  lias  perpetuated  the  memory  of  his  friends,  as 
taking  a  place  among  the  noblest  martyrs  for  truth  that  stand  recorded 
on  the  pages  of  sacred  history.  Tiie  third  chapter  of  his  work  is  wholly 
devoted  to  an  account  of  their  martyrdom,  and  its  results.  They  refused 
to  do  homage  before  the  gigantic  idol  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  by  his 
command  were  cast  into  a  furnace  of  Are,  heated  far  beyond  the  cus- 
tomary degree.  There  they  were  accompanied  and  protected  hy  an 
angel  of  God,  who  assumed  a  radiant  and  dazzling  appearance.  When 
Nebuchadnezzar  saw  him,  he  was  terrified,  and  commanded  the  objects 
of  his  vengeance  to  quit  the  furnace.     Once  more,  as  in  the  case  when 
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his  first  dream  was  interpretecl,  this  passionate  and  haughty  monarch 
waH  constrained  to  give  glory  to  the  God  of  the  Hebi-ews.  He  even 
issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  his  subjects  to  speak  any  word  of  re- 
proach against  that  God ;  chap.  iii.  Thus  has  Daniel  consigned  to 
perpetual  remembrance,  admiration,  and  heart-felt  applause,  his  three 
pious  and  distinguished  companions.    . 

We  have  no  designation  of  the  time  when  these  events  happened.  In 
all  probability,  however,  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  finished  his  conquests,  and  amassed  an  almost  boundless  store  of 
wealth.  Usher  names  580  B.  C.  as  a  probable  period,  i.  e.  eight  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  Daniel  is  not  at  all  mentioned,  in 
connection  with  the  affair  on  the  plain  of  Dura,  but  only  his  companions. 
But  to  make  this  a  serious  objection  against  the  truthful  narrative  of  the 
book,  as  Lengerke  has  done,  is  hardly  just  or  gene.rous.  Was  not  Daniel 
prime  minister  of  the  king?  And  could  not  a  man,  "  who  was  ruler 
over  the  whole  province  of  Babylon,"  be  so  busied  with  some  special 
duties  of  his  office,  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  image  ? 
And  might  he  nof,  for  some  good  reason  which  respected  the  afiairs  of 
the  State,  have  been  excused  by  the  king  himself  from  attendance  on 
that  occasion  ?  These  suppositions  are  neither  unnatural  nor  improbable ; 
and  if  they  are  well  grounded,  they  account  satisfactorily  for  the  absence 
of  Daniel. 

Sometime  after  this,  (Usher  supposes  some  ten  years, i,  e.  B.  C.  570), 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  another  dream,  which  gave  him  deep  anxiety.  He 
applied  in  vain  to  the  magicians  and  astrologers  to  interpret  it.  His 
application  first  to  them,  was  not  improbably  a  measure  dictated  by 
policy,  so  as  to  save  Daniel  from  the  envy  that  would  be  excited  by  a 
primary  application  to  him.  It  would  seem  that  the  king  had  already  seen 
enough  of  their  impotence,  to  convince  him  that  they  could  ^o  nothing 
in  such  an  exigency.  The  issue  of  this  application  was  like  that  in  the 
ease  of  the  former  dream ;  although  the  king  had  not  now  forgotten  his 
dream,  but  related  il.  Daniel  was  at  last  introduced.  The  king  told 
him  what  he  had  seen,  in  the  visions  of  the  night.  The  prophet  was 
deeply  affected  with  it,  and  out  of  kind  feeling  and  gratitude  to  the  king 
was  reluctant  to  give  the  explanation.  But  the  king  insisted  on  it.  He 
therefore  told  him  plainly,  that  the  dream  foreboded  the  loss  of  his  throne 
and  of  his  reason,  for  seven  years.  This  came  upon  him.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  his  reason  returned,  and  he  was  again  welcomed  by  his  nobles 
and  his  people  to  the  throne  io  long  vacant.  On  this  occasion  he  issued 
a  proclamation  narrating  all  these  facts,  and  extolling  and  honoring  the 
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Most  High,  who  had  thus  abased  and  chastised  him,  and  also  had  mercy 
upon  him.     Dan.  iv.  is  occupied  with  this  proclamation. 

It  seeraa  to  be  quite  probable,  that  Daniel  ret^ned  hia  place  during 
the  interregnum,  and  as  chief  of  the  Magi,  he  was  of  course  the  tempo- 
rary viceroy  of  the  king.  He  too  would  be  most  likely  lo  keep  the 
throne  in  abeyance  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  because  he  was  confident  of  his 
being  ultimately  restored  to  his  reason  and  his  place.  In  other  hands, 
the  government  would,  in  all  probability,  have  gone  over  to  some  son  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  or  some  fortunate  aspirant  to  the  vacant  throne. 

Notimprobably  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  occurred  soon  afier  this. 
He  reigned  forty-one  years ;  or,  inasmuch  as  the  Jews  reckoned  from 
the  time  of  the  first  invasion  of  Palestine  by  him,  he  reigned,  according 
to  their  reckoning,  forty-three  years.  If  Usher  is  in  the  right,  the  end 
of  the  seven  years'  mania,  would  be  in  the  forty-first  of  his  reign. 

Our  next  account  of  Daniel  has  reference  to  some  thirty  years  after 
the  period  just  named.  In  B.  C.  538,  Belshazzar  is  on  the  throne ;  and 
he  was  now  at  the  close  of  the  seventeen  years  of  his  reign.  Inflated  with 
pride  and  vain  glory,  he  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords, 
and  under  the  intoxicating  influence  of  excessive  banqueting,  he  sent  for 
the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  which  were  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Belus.  These  were  brought,  and  subjected  to  the  promiscuous  use  of 
the  revellers,  who,  in  honor  of  their  idol-gods,  di-ank  from  them,  and 
chanted  the  impious  praises  of  their  deities,  mixed  (no  doubt)  with  many 
reproaches  to  the  God  of  Israel.  In  the  midst  of  this  Bacchanalian  tu- 
mult, heathenish  impiety,  and  contempt,  a  hand  like  that  of  a  man,  guided 
by  some  invisible  being,  appeared  to  the  king  and  his  companions,  writing 
upon  the  wall  some  mystical  letters  which  none  could  read.  The  Magi 
and  astrolt^ers  were  summoned;  but  all  in  vain.  Finally,  the  king's 
mother  addressed  the  terrified  assemblage,  and  told  them  what  had  been 
done  by  Daniel  in  the  way  of  interpretation,  during  the  days  of  king 
Nehuehadnezzar,  Daniel  is  forthwith  sent  for,  and  large  promises  of 
reward  are  made  to  him,  in  case  he  should  read  and  explain  the  writing 
upon  the  wall.  He  did  so;  and  the  explanation  was,  that  the  death  of 
the  king,  and  the  extinction  of  his  dynasty,  was  near  at  band.  In  that 
very  night,  Cyras  made  himself  master  of  the  city,  and  the  king  was 
slain ;  cl  ap 

It  would  em  tl  t  Daniel,  under  this  last  monarch,  had  retired  to 
private  If  f  the  k  ng  seems  to  have,  at  that  period,  no  particular 
knowledo  f  h  m  N  hing  is  more  common  in  the  East,  than  the 
entire  eha         t    h  I  ministry  afier  the  death  of  a  king.     The  new 

king  ia  u  ually  j  alons  f  the  old  ministers  on  account  of  their  acquired 
•32 
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iafluence,  and  prefers  for  his  confidants  those  whom  he  has  well  known 
and  with  whom  he  is  familiar.  It  is  quite  probable,  therefore,  that  Dan- 
iel withdrew  from  the  high  public  station  which  he  liad  occupied,  after 
the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  stili,  that  he  might  have  been  em- 
ployed in  minor  affairs,  and  in  the  provinces,  seems  to  be  made  probable 
bj  8:  2,  37.  We  find  hira  in  Eiam,  as  (here  stated,  when  his  second 
vision  occurred ;  and  here  he  did  the  king's  business,  v.  27.  Belshazzar, 
however,  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  bestowed  costly  decoratjoae 
upon  him,  and  made  him  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom.  But  this  honor 
lasted  only  for  an  hour.  The  death  of  Belshazzar,  and  the  deslruclion 
of  his  dynasty,  followed  immediately  after  the  elevation  of  the  prophet. 

Darius  the  Mede,  who  had  long  been  leagued  with  Cyrus  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  Asia  Minor,  now  assumed  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Under 
him  Daniel  held  a  most  conspicuous  place,  being  the  first  of  three  presi- 
dents or  viceroys  of  the  kingdom ;  6: 1,  2.  But  the  splendid  acquisitions 
and  talents  and  honors  of  Daniel  greatly  disturbed  his  colleagues  in 
ofiice,  and  they,  moved  by  envy,  sought  to  destroy  him.  By  appeals  to 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  Darius,  they  obtained  a  decree  from  him,  that 
no  one  should,  during  thirty  days,  ask  either  God  or  man  for  anything, 
except  the  king  himself.  Daniel,  who  was  a  man  of  prayer,  disobeyed 
this  decree.  As  usual,  he  repaired  to  his  sanctum  in  the  upper  slory  of 
his  house,  and  there,  as  he  was  wont,  prayed  three  times  every  day. 
He  was  watched,  and  reported  to  the  king.  The  latter  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  the  intelligence,  because  of  his  attachment  to  Daniel ;  but  be 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  demand  of  his  nobles,  that  the  penalty  of  the 
decree  should  be  inflicted.  Daniel  was  cast  into  a  den  of  lions.  But 
there  he  was  kept  in  safety,  by  an  angel  commissioned  for  (his  purpose. 
The  king,  on  discovering  this,  ordered  him  to  be  taken  out  of  the  den, 
and  also  that  the  men  who  had  maligned  him,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  should  be  cast  into  the  same  den.  There  they  were  instantly 
torn  in  pieces. 

"We  have  no  further  authentic  particulars  of  the  life  oi  Daniel.  We 
know  merely,  from  the  dales  of  his  propheliu.  viaiont  that  the  first  of 
these  occurred  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  ol  Bel  hazzar  about  655 
B.  C.  The  second  was  in  the  third  year  of  Bel  hazzar  s  reign,  i.  e. 
during  653  B.  C.  In  both  these  cases  he  was  deeply  afiected  in  body 
and  mind,  the  matter  of  the  visions  being  portentous  of  much  coming 
evil.  His  third  vision  was  in  B.  C.  538  m  the  farst  je'ir  of  Darius  the 
Mede.  In  this  case,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
had  brouglit  him  to  see,  that  the  seventy  j  ears  of  exile  which  had  been 
predicted,  were  near  their  close.     With  fasting  and  prayer,  he  besought 
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the  Lord  most  earnestly  fo  forgive  his  offending  people,  and  to  accom- 
plish his  promises  in  respect  lo  their  return  from  exile.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  to  make  some  new  and  portentous 
communications  to  him.  They  respected  the  laying  waste  of  Jerusalem 
the  protanation  of  the  temple,  and  the  persecution  of  the  godly.  The 
famous  period  of  seventy  weeks  is  a  part  of  what  Gabriel  declared  on 
this  occasion ;  which  was  probably  understood  by  Daniel,  but  has  hard- 
ly been  explained  or  agreed  upon  in  any  after  age.  This  is  undoubtedly 
among  the  most  difficult  p^sages  in  all  the  Bible. 

Down  so  late  as  534  B.  C,  i.  e.  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus'  reign,  we 
meet  with  the  most  peculiar  of  all  Daniel's  prophetic  visions,  including 
chaps.  X. — xii.  The  larger  part  of  chap.  xi.  seems  more  like  a  history 
of  what  had  past,  than  a  prediction  of  the  future.  So  Porphyry  un- 
derstood it ;  and  he  grounded  his  main  objection  to  the  prophetic  nature 
of  the  book  on  tl  v  e  v  of  tl  e  cbaj  ter  n  que  t  on  In  th  s  particular  he 
has  had  not  a  few  ioUowers  w  tl  n  a  recent  per  od.  There  is  truly 
nothing  Ite  t  in  all  the  B  ble  Lven  our  Savours  prediction 
respect  ng  the  destruct  on  of  Jeru  alem  w  11  not  compare  with  it  in 
respect  to  m  nute  h  stor  cal  de -i  1  Ihe  ternble  ca  astrophe  that 
followed  tl  e  quarrel  of  A  t  ochus  Ep  phanes  w  t  tl  e  Jews,  seems  to 
ha  c  been  tl  e  i  r  nc  pil  burden  ot  all  Da  ei  s  prophet  annunciations ; 
an  1  tl  D  last  v  s  on  he  has  adva  pA  far  beyond  any  example  of 
m  nuteness      1  ■*  earl  er  d  sclosures 

The  y  s  on  clo  es  appropr  ately  w  th  k  nd  a  d  co  fort  ng  assurances 
to  Dan  el  n  a  perso  al  respect  He  needed  them  H  bosom  had 
beat  so  h  gh  tnd  so  long  w  th  { atr  ot  c  feel  ng  hat  now  wl  en  liberation 
from  the  Babylon  I  ex  le  was  at  hand  t  was  erj  Irj  ng  to  look  for- 
ward and  tee  the  future  m  aer  es  ind  vexat  ons  of  1  a  people.  Never 
did  that  people  ra  >e  up  a  truer  patriot,  or  possess  a  warmer  and  more 
faithful  and  constant  friend. 

At  the  time  of  this  last  vision,  Daniel  must  have  been  some  84  years 
of  age.  There  is  nothing  uncommon,  however,  in  this ;  for  not  a  few 
persons  of  temperate  and  abstemious  habits  attain  such  an  age,  with 
little  or  no  diminution  of  menial  vigor.  But  as  we  find  not  his  name 
among  those  Jews  who  returned  to  Palestine,  it  is  probable  that  his  age, 
and  perhaps  his  offices,  prevented  him  from  undertaking  such  a  journey. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  the  existence  of  such  a  man  at  Baby- 
lon, during  the  exile,  should  have  recently  been  doubted,  and  even  denied. 
Besides  Moses,  there  is  hardly  any  one  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  that 
has  obtained  so  much  celebrily.  There  are  none  whose  wisdom,  and 
dfiiterity,  and   elevation,  and  influence,  have  been  more   celebrated 
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among  tlie  Jews.  It  would  be  as  retisonable  to  deny  that  David  or 
Solomon  were  real  personages,  as  tbat  Daniel  was.  Tliat  he  was  such  a 
man  aa  the  book  that  bears  his  name  represents  him  to  have  been, 
may  indeed  be  denied  by  skeptical  criticism ;  but  that  a  distinguished 
man,  of  such  a  name,  lived  and  flourished  at  Babylon,  during  the  exile, 
cannot  be  denied  with  any  more  probability  than  the  existence  of  Meb- 
nchadnezzar  can  be  denied.  None  of  the  Greek  historians  mention 
such  a  king  as  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon.  Are  we  then  to  conclude 
that  there  was  none  ?  We  might  as  well  do  bo,  yea  do  so  with  even  a 
better  face,  than  we  can  deny  the  existence  and  offices  of  Daniel. 

That  Daniel  has  ever  been  placed  by  the  Jews  among  the  foremost 
rank  of  their  prophets,  is  quite  clear.  Josephus,  neai'  the  close  of  his 
Antiq.  Jud.  Lib.  x.,  afier  giving  a  summary  of  all  the  historical  parts  of 
Daniel,  concludes  by  paying  that  "  the  merits  of  this  man  must  escite 
the  wonder  of  all  who  hear  of  them.  Everything  succeeded  to  admirar 
tion  with  him,  as  one  of  the  greatest  prophets.  Not  only  during  his  life- 
time, was  honor  and  glory  bestowed  on  him  by  kings,  and  by  the  multi- 
tude, but  after  his  death  he  is  held  in  perpetual  remembrance.  For  his 
writings,  which  he  left  behind  him,  are  now  read  by  us,  and  through 
them  we  believe  that  Daniel  held  converse  with  God,  for  he  not  only 
predicted  things  to  come,  like  other  prophets,  but  definitely  limited  the 
period  when  they  should  take- place."  Such  was  the  view  which  this 
most  distinguished  historian  and  learned  priest  of  the  Jews,  took  of  the 
person  and  work  of  Daniel ;  a  view  common  to  all  his  countrymen  at 
that  period,  and  to  nearly  all  ever  since  that  time.  The  author  of  1 
Mace.  (-2  :  59,60)  has  expressly  referred  to  Daniel  and  his  companions, 
and  ranked  them  with  other  Jewish  worthies  of  the  highest  note.  The 
apocryphal  books  of  Susannah  and  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  make  Dan- 
iel the  hero  of  their  romantic  tales ;  and  the  former  speaks  of  him  as 
deciding  the  case  of  the  adulterous  judges,  when  he  was  yet  a  youth. 
Finally,  Eaekiel,  the  contemporary  of  Daniel,  and  like  him  in  exile, 
speaks  of  him  (about  B.  C.  684)  as  a  shining  example  of  uprightness 
and  of  wisdom,  ranking  hira  with  Noah  and  Job,  14:  13,  18,  20. 
In  another  passage  (28  :  3)  he  refers  to  Daniel  as  a  preeminent  exam- 
plar  of  wisdom.  The  Saviour  himself  calls  Daniel  a  prophet,  and 
quotes  his  words  as  such ;  Matt :  24 :  15.  Mark  13  :  14  Paul  (Heb. 
11 :  33,  34)  alludes  to  him ;  and  John  has  taken  him  as  a  kind  of 
model,  throughout  the  Apocalypse. 

The  question,  then,  whether  there  was  such  a  man  as  Daniel,  con- 
spicuous above  most  men,  and  beloved  and  honored  of  Gwi,  seems  to 
be  suffidently  vouched  for  by  all  these  testimonies. 
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The  attentive  reader  of  the  Scriptures  will  perceive,  that  the  part 
which  Duniei  had  to  act,  was  not  only  conspicuous,  but  singular  and 
very  difficult.  What  other  Hebrew  prophet  was  ever  called  to  such  a 
course  of  action,  at  a  heathen  court,  yea  a  court  which  then  governed, 
as  it  were,  the  world?  Jonah,  indeed,  had  a  short  mission  to  the  Nine- 
Tites ;  but  briefly  and  grudgingly  was  it  performed.  Daniel,  although 
a  mere  lad  when  braught  lo  Babylon,  preserved  an  incorruptible  integ- 
rity of  character  as  a  true  disciple  of  Moses,  and  ever  lived  uninflu- 
enced by  the  luxury  and  splendor  and  honors  of  the  Babylonish  court. 
That  he  wa^  a  man  of  a  most  fearless  spirit,  is  evident  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life^  That  he  did  the  duties  of  his  station  in  the  most  able 
and  faithful  manner,  is  evident  from  the  length  of  time  in  which  he  was 
prime  minister  of  State.  That  he  cherished  the  warmest  emotions  of 
patriotism  toward  his  own  country  and  people,  is  inscribed  in  high  relief 
upon  his  whole  book ;  but  above  all,  upon  his  intercessions  in  their 
behalf,  as  developed  in  chap.  is. 

Of  Daniel's  characteristics  as  a  writer,  and  of  the  object,  style,  and 
qualities  of  his  work,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  the  sequel. 


§  2.  Nature  and  Design  of  t/ie  Book. 

It  is  difficult  lo  make  a  greater  mistake  in  regard  to  these,  than  to 
suppose  that  he  designed  to  write  a  continuous  and  regular  history, 
either  of  himself,  of  the  Jews,  or  of  the  kings  of  Babylon.  So  much 
of  his  early  history  is  developed,  as  serves  to  cast  light  on  the  manner 
in  which  he  became  qualified  to  act  the  important  part  which  fell  to  his 
lot.  When  this  is  accomplished,  he  is  brought  to  view  only  on  some 
great  occasions,  where  bis  interposition  seems  to  make  a  signal  display 
of  divine  power  and  goodness.  E.g.  he  interprets  Nebuchadnezzar's  flrst 
and  second  mysterious  dreams.  He  explains  to  the  irapious  Belshazzar 
the  ominous  hand-writing  on  the  wall.  He  is  elevated  lo  the  post  of 
viceroy  under  Darius  Ihe  Mede,  and  had  a  marvellous  escape  from  the 
den  of  lions,  into  which  he  had  been  cast  by  the  malignant  artifices  of 
envious  courtiers.  It  appears  probable  from  6 :  28  and  10 ;  1,  that  he 
retained  a  high  post  of  honor,  at  least  for  some  three  years  of  the  reign 
of  Cyrus.  These  are  all  the  incidents  recorded  of  a  life  of  some 
seventy  years,  in  connection  with  the  Babylonish  court.  To  speak  of  a 
regular  hiograpky,  then,  as  undertaken  by  Daniel,  would  indicate  a  very 
singular  notion  of  what  belongs  to  his  book. 

As  to  the  Jews,  not  one  word  is  said  concerning  them,  either  as  lo 
the  good  or  evil  that  befel  them,  during  their  state  of  exile.     What  was 
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their  condition,  and  what  their  demeanor,  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  has  not  undertalten  at  all  to  inform  us. 

In  regard  to  tlie  native  kings  of  Bahylon,  the  names  of  only  two  of 
them  occur,  viz.  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  of  Belshazzar.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar reigned  more  (ban  forty  years,  and  made  many  conquests.  But 
it  is  only  on  the  occasion  of  liis  two  dreams,  and  the  consecration  of  his 
colossal  idol,  that  he  is  brought  to  view,  after  Daniel  hecoines  a  member 
of  his  court.  Belshazzar  appears  only  on  the  last  day  of  his  life ;  and 
his  Medo-Persian  successors  are  brought  to  view  in  such  a  way,  that  we 
have  only  a  single  glance  at  them.  Darius'  sad  mistake  in  yielding  to 
the  artifices  of  his  courtiers  to  destroy  Daniel,  is  graphically  placed 
before  us ;  but  nothing  further  is  disclosed  respecting  him.  That  Cy- 
rus succeeded  him  in  the  throne  of  Babylon,  is  all  that  is  said  concern- 
ing him,  excepting  (hat  he  was  the  friend  of  Daniel. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  four  prophetic  visions,  seen  be- 
tween B.  C.  555  and  534,  i.  e.  in  the  later  part  of  Daniel's  life.  These 
are  mi  generis  both  in  respect  to  form  and  matter,  to  a  certain  extent ; 
although  in  several  respects  they  strongly  resemble  other  visions  of 
other  prophets  during  the  exile,  e.  g.  tliose  of  Ezekicl  and  Zachariah. 
The  main  object  of  them  is,  to  show  the  future  condition  and  destiny  of 
the  Jewish  people,  after  the  exile  and  before  the  period  when  their  great 
Deliverer  should  come. 

Some  critics  have  assumed,  that  Daniel  undertook  to  write  his  own 
history  and  that  of  Babylon ;  or  at  least,  that  he  ought  to  have  done  so ; 
and  then  tbey  take  him  to  task  for  having  performed  his  work  so  imper- 
fectly and  unskilfully.  Otliers,  perceiving  how  slender  is  the  founda- 
tion on  which  all  this  is  built,  proclaim  (adunco  naso)  (hat  the  whole 
book  has  a  mere  paraenetic  or  hortatory  object  in  view  ;  and  that  this 
design  is  reached  just  as  well  by  romance  or  allegory  as  by  facts.  They 
compare  the  narratives  in  Daniel  with  the  parables  in  the  Evangelists, 
and  aver,  that  in  both  cases  the  end  is  reached  equally  as  well  by  ro- 
mance as  by  facts.  In  this  way,  ail  investigation  as  to  actual  events 
or  occurrences  is  superseded,  or  rendered  a  matter  of  indiiference,  and 
it  comes  out  that  we  have  before  us,  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  a  mere 
fiction  or  allegory,  a  part  of  which  has  pretended  facts  for  its  basis,  and 
the  other  part  is  underlaid  by  supposed  prophetic  revelations  and  vis- 
ions. 

Wheu  the  question  is  asked:  What  book  in  the  OJd  Test,  or  the  New 
stands  on  such  a  basis?  it  becomes  difficult  to  give  a  satifactory  answer. 
Strauss,  indeed,  and  those  who  sympathize  with  him,  have  no  difficulty 
in  answering  the  question ;  for  they  lake  the  same  position  as  the  ob- 
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jectora  before  us,  with  regard  to  the  Gospels  themselves,  viz.  that  tliey 
are  but  a  tissue  of  allegories  and  romance.  Bnt  men  of  more  sober 
minds  can  find  but  little  satisfaction,  in  the  assumption  of  positions 
such  as  these. 

When  it  is  said  (as  it  sometimes  has  been),  that  the  design  of  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Daniel  is  vhoily  paraenetic,  the  assertion  plainly- 
goes  too  far.  The  prophetic  parts  of  this  book  have  surely  but  a  slight 
tinge  of  this  cast.  But  stilt,  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  define  the  word 
paraeneUc,  I  should  not  wish  to  deny  that  the  boolc  at  large  has  Ihia 
characteristic,  even  in  a  high  degree.  I  understand  this  word  to  designate 
something  that  is  edif^ng,  and  this  in  the  way  of  warning  and  exhor- 
tation or  excitement.  Most  surely  the  occurrences  related  by  Daniel 
are  deeply  interesting  in  their  natare,  and  highly  adapted  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  all  minds,  of  the  power  and  goodness  and  holiness 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  Could  Daniel,  or  any  other  prophet,  preach 
more  impressive  sermons  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  court,  than  the 
explanation  of  the  monarch's  dreams,  and  the  defeat  of  liis  murderous 
purposes  on  the  plams  of  Dura?  Was  there  ever  a  more  impressive 
scene,  than  that  m  Belshazzar's  palace,  on  the  night  of  his  death  ? 
Could  a  thouBand  booits  or  addresses  have  made  an  impression  so  deep 
and  awful,  on  the  notous  and  idolatrous  courtiers  of  the  king,  as  the 
mystenous  hand  vintmg  on  the  wall,  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
same  ?  Or  was  there  any  means  of  securing  to  Daniel  his  place  in  the 
court  of  Darius,  and  alierwards  in  that  of  Cyrus,  so  stringent  and 
effectual,  as  the  deliverance  of  the  Heb.  prophet  from  the  den  of  lions  ? 
All  this  undoubtedly  is  paraemtic,  and  is  so  in  a  high  degree.  Indeed 
the  mind  cannot  well  conceive  of  occasions  that  would  command  a  more 
thrilling  interest,  than  those  related  by  Daniel.  Nothing  trifling,  nothing 
indiiferent,  nothing  mediocre,  is  connected  with  them.  They  tar  exceed, 
in  point  of  real  interest,  the  renowned  tales  of  orienial  fiction  so  long 
current  and  popular  in  the  West  as  well  as  the  East,  The  reason  is, 
that  the  events  with  which  they  are  concerned  are  of  the  highest  mag- 
nitude and  importance;  and  while  there  is  enough  in  them  of  the 
marvellous  to  gratify  this  craving  of  the  human  mind,  there  is  still 
nothing  of  the  monstrous,  the  absurd,  the  puerile,  and  the  impossible. 
I  speak  of  course  as  a  believer  in  the  possibility  of  miracles  ;  but  even 
those  who  deny  this,  cannot  deny  the  thrilling  interest  of  the  narrations, 
nor  their  adaptedness  to  excite  a  deep  religious  feeling.  What  could  be 
devised  better  to  show  the  heathenish  court  and  city,  that  their  "  idol 
gods  were  a  lie,  and  that  those  who  make  them  are  like  unto  them  ?  " 
The  prophetic  parts  of  the  book  are  designed  more  for  believing 
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Jews,  than  for  the  heathen.  Yet  even  here  there  is  matter  which 
might  well  instruct  the  heathen,  and  specially  those  of  that  period. 
The  succession  of  the  four  dynasties  was  a  thing  that  could  be  nothing 
more  than  guessed  at,  without  the  aid  of  inspiration.  The  character 
and  demeanor  of  the  Syrian  dynasty  were  matters  in  the  dark,  and  also, 
ss  yet,  in  the  distant  future.  Supposing  Daniel  to  have  written  ail  the 
predictioDS  in  his  boolt  respecting  this  dynasty,  how  is  it  possible  to 
deny  that  he  bad  a  foresight  altogether  supernatural  ?  Josephus  (An- 
tiqq.  X.  ad.  fin.)  argues,  from  this  book  of  Daniel,  the  certainty  of  an 
omniscient  and  omnipotent  overruling  Providence.  The  argument  is 
sound  and  conclusive ;  unless  indeed  we  assume,  with  many  recent 
critics,  that  a  miracle  is  an  utter  impossibility. 

But  let  us  view  the  book  before  us  in  another  light.  The  Jews  were 
in  exile,  in  different  parts  of  Babylonia ;  many  of  them  near  the  metro- 
polis. All  captives  in  war  were  universally  considered,  at  that  time,  as 
the  slaves  of  the  conquerors.  In  this  state,  they  must  naturally  have 
been  exposed  to  many  injuries,  insults,  and  severities.  Slavery  is  but 
a  bitter  draught,  even  when  the  potion  is  sweetened.  But  a  slavish 
subjection  of  the  people  of  God  lo  a  highly  superstitious  and  idolatrous 
nation,  must,  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  have  exposed  them  to  many 
indignities  and  cruelties.  Was  it  nothing,  then,  to  this  degraded  and 
suffering  people,  that  one  of  their  own  nation  was  the  highest  officer  at 
court,  the  king  excepted  ?  "Was  it  nothing,  that  Daniel  and  his  three 
friends  managed  all  the  concerns  of  Babylonia '  Could  thej  not,  in 
many  ways,  and  without  exciting  the  suspicion  or  displeasure  ot  the 
king,  modify  and  allay  the  severities  to  which  the  exiles  were  exposed, 
and  lighten  tbe  yoke  that  was  on  their  netk '  And  if  the  God  of 
heaven  meant  to  preserve  his  people,  in  the  midst  of  their  cliastisement 
and  humiliation,  and  finally  to  restore  them  to  their  country,  was  it 
not  worthy  of  him  to  interpose  as  he  did,  and  order  maller>-  in  such  a 
way  that  the  Jews  would  be  kept  quiet  until  tlie  appointed  time,  and 
would  be  protected  from  special  insult  and  injury  r*  One  can  scarcely 
believe  that  the  miracles  wrought  under  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  were 
more  important  lo  the  existence  and  welfare  of  the  Jews,  than  those 
which  were  wrought  in  Babjlon. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Babylon  was  to  change  masters.  What  then  would 
the  new  sovereigns  do,  in  regard  to  the  Jews?  Would  they  oppress 
them,  as  other  slaves  were  usually  ojjpressed?  Or  would  they  treat 
them  kindly,  and  give  them  their  liberty?  When  Darius  came  to 
the  throne  of  Babylon,  this  was  a  deeply  interesting  question.  The 
time  of  deliverance,  as  predicted  by  Jeremiah,  was  near  at  band. 
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Much  was  to  be  cl  D  h  nd  after  him  Cyrus,  were  to 

be  won  over  to  th       u  h      x  Daniel's  standing  and  relation 

to  these  kings  doub    as  a     mp    h  d  mportant  work.    No  sooner 

had  Cyrus  becom      ea    d  w    h  one,  than  he  set  the  whole 

Jewish  nation  free.  All  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  were  given  up 
to  the  returning  exiles,  and  all  persons  were  called  upon  to  encourage 
them,  and  contribute  to  their  holy  and  patriotic  undertaking. 

If  now  the  events  related  iu  ihe  book  of  Daniel  have  evidently  such 
important  ends  in  view,  and  are  well  adapted  lo  accomplish  them,  who 
will  deay  the  importance  of  recording  them  for  the  instruction  of  all 
future  ages  ?  Facts  like  these,  which  exhibit  the  power  and  glory  of 
God,  and  show  hia  tender  care  for  his  people  even  when  ernng  from 
his  ways,  are,  I  readily  concede, paraenelic  even  in  the  highest  degiee. 
But  tbey  are  far  indeed  from  detracting  fiom  the  value  of  the  book, 
or  from  being  unworthy  of  the  sacred  records 

It  haa  been  made  an  objection  against  the  book  before  us,  Ihtt  it  is  a 
mixture  of  history  and  prediction,  and  thtia  exhibits  itself  as  ilien  from 
the  Hebrew  prophetic  writing  in  general.  But  ihii  objection  has  hitle 
ground  to  support  it.  Is  not  Isaiah  in  part  historical  ?  See  chap  xxxvi 
— xxxix.  la  not  almost  one  half  of  Jeremiah  histoncal  .■'  Are  not  parts 
of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  historical?  How  is  it  any  objection  to  Daniel, 
then,  that  it  contains  historical  narrations,  when  all  that  is  related  has  a 
most  evident  and  intimate  connection  with  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
and  is  adapted  to  impress  deeply  on  their  minds,  what  God  had  done 
in  their  behalf? 

In  respect  to  the  prophetic  parts  of  the  book,  there  is  no  xwrtion  of  them 
which  does  not  point  the  Jews  to  the  great  Deliverer,  who  was  yet  to  ap- 
pear among  them.  In  regard  to  Messianic  views,  no  prophet  introduces 
them  so  often ;  although  some,  e.  g.  Isaiah,  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  de- 
taiL  Inregardtothe  times  of  distress  and  danger  that  were  yet  to  come, 
we  may  apply  the  common  apothegm : '  Forewarned,  forearmed.'  Daniel 
and  others  might,  of  themselves,  have  hoped  that  liberation  from  the  Baby- 
lonish exile  would  secure  the  lasting  and  uniform  prosperity  of  the  Jews. 
But  his  visions  warn  him  and  them  not  to  rely  on  false  hopes.  Still  fur- 
ther chastisement  would  be  needed,  and  still  more  would  be  inflicted. 
Eejoice  indeed  they  might;  but  they  were  warned  to  rejoice  with  trem- 
bling. 

One  other  characteristic  of  the  hook  deserves  special  notice.  A  por- 
tion—  a  large  one — of  its  prophetic  parts  relates  to  a  period  between  the 
return  from  exiie  and  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  No  other  prophecy 
haa  occupied  this  ground.     With  the  exception  of  the  Messianic  period 
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itself,  all  other  prophetic  books  close,  as  to  any  future,  either  with  the  ex- 
ile itself,  or  with  retarn  from  it.  Has  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  or  Ezekiel  gone  be- 
yond this,  excepting  in  what  is  Messianic,  much  as  they  have  said  about  the 
exile  and  the  return  from  it  ?  And  is  there  no  special  propriety  in  Daniel's 
occupying  the  highly  impovtant  ground  in  question  ?  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
and  the  book  of  Esther  have  indeed  related  some  important  occurrences, 
within  the  first  century  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  But  even  the 
latest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malaehi,  leave 
more  than  four  centuries  unoccupied  by  pi'ediclion,  and  equally  so  by 
history.  The  great  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  even  such  as 
in  some  respects  surpassed  those  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  were  yet  to 
come,  and  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  had  as  yet  no  warning  of  them.  Is  no 
important  object  accomplished,  then,  when  Daniel  fills  up  this  gap  ?  At 
least  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Jews  Lad,  and  must  have,  a  deep  in- 
terest in  such  predictions  as  disclosed  to  them  other  times  of  trial  and  of 
danger.  It  cannot  be  charged  upon  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  therefore, 
that  they  are  insigDificant  or  unimportant. 

'  But  why  (the  Messianic  period  excepted)  do  hia  predictions  stop 
short  with  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ?  The  Jews  had  many 
troubles  after  his  time ;  why  not  predict  and  specify  them  in  like  manner  ?' 
To  these  questions  one  might  reply,  by  asking  why  ail  the  other  prophets 
have,  with  the  exception  of  the  Messianic  prophecies,  a  terminus  ad  quern 
short  of  Daniel's  ?  "Why  did  they  not  go  beyond  the  esile,  and  the  return 
from  it?  But,  pasaog  this,  I  would  remark,  that,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  neither  Daniel,  nor  any  other  prophet,  undertakes  to  write  annals 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Ordinary  events  and  occurrences  are  omitted  in 
prophecy.  Daniel  slops  with  those  occurrences  which  were  not  inferior, 
in  point  of  interest,  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  itself.  There  was  even 
more  danger  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews  under  Antiochus'  reign  than  un- 
der Nebuchadnezzar's.  Let  us  see  moreover,  for  a  moment,  whether 
there  is  not  a  natural  turn  (so  to  speak)  given  to  the  mind  of  the 
prophet.  When  the  seventy  yeira  were  netr  to  a  close,  Daniel  prays 
most  earnestly  for  the  promised  deliverance  Gabriel  then  appears  to  tell 
him,  that  although  one  period  of  seventy  had  now  come  near  its  close, 
yet  another  period  of  seven  times  seventj  awaited  his  people,  one  of 
deep  and  thriUing  interest.  The  city  and  temple  would  indeed  be  re- 
built ;  but  this  would  be  accomplished  in  troublous  times ;  and  at  last 
another  crisis  in  their  affairs  would  come,  not  unlike  that  through  which 
they  had  just  passed.  Jeremiah  had  occupied  his  book  with  the  crisis 
whichhad  just  passed;  Daniel  might  veiy  naturally  occupy  his  with  the 
one  that  was  yet  to  come. 
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'But  why  not  go  beyond  this?'  I  answer  again  by  asking :  Why  did 
not  Jeremiah  go  beyond  the  end  of  the  exile  ?  There  must  be  some 
stopping  place,  unless  prophecy  necessarily  becomes  a  hook  of  con- 
tinuous annals.  Enough  for  Daniel,  that  he  looked  forward  to  the  second 
exile  as  it  were,  and  predicted  iL  The  .Tews  had  indeed  many  troubles 
after  that  period ;  but  they  bore  no  comparison  with  those  of  the  reign  of 
Antiochus.  They  were  temporary.  They  always  had  their  own  kings 
and  priests.  Even  the  conquest  of  Pompey  (B.  C.  63)  did  not  seriously 
interrupt  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  the  Jews.  He  left  the  tem- 
ple untouched,  with  all  its  sacred  untensils.  It  is  no  objection  then  to  the 
book  before  us,  that  its  predictions  close  with  a  second  horrible  catastro- 
phe. And  surely  it  ia  no  unimportant  object  to  be  accomplished  by  it,  to 
disclose  a  sad  catastrophe  which  no  other  prophet  had  foretold. 

Even  those  interpreters  (who  are  quite  numerotis),  that  look  upon  the 
book  of  Daniel  as  having  named  a  specific  period  of  seventy  weeks  of 
years  which  reaches  down  to  the  Messiah,  are  obliged  to  confess  its  si- 
lence respecting  events  after  the  reign  of  Antiochus,  and  even  until  the 
Messianic  period.  But  for  the  490  years  which  these  weeks  cont^n, 
there  has  been  found  by  those  interpreters  no  apposite  terminvs  a  qm  ; 
as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Comm.  on  9:  24—27.  That  they  end 
with  the  reign  and  death  of  Antiochus,  I  cannot  doubt ;  although  I  am 
unable  to  make  the  commencement  of  them  clear.  But  as  I  shall  not 
here  renew  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  I  merely  remark,  that  any  a  priori 
prescription  of  the  metes  and  bounds  of  prophecy  must  be  inapposite 
and  irrelevant.  Eoerylhing  is  not  predicted,  nor  designed  to  be  predicted. 
We  must  leave  the  matter  of  judging  where  to  stop,  and  what  to  include, 
to  the  prophet  himself.  Enough  in  the  present  case,  that  analogy  drawn 
fromother  prophets  justifies  Daniel  in  stopping  with  a  signal  catastrophe. 
A  class  of  objectors  to  the  contents  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  different 
from  those  whom  I  have  noticed,  make  the  allegation,  that '  the  book  has 
no  important  imral  object  in  view.  It  never  preaches,  never  denounces, 
never  threatens,  and  never  promises.  It  is  therefore  unlike  any  other  of 
the  prophecies.' 

But  if  we  should  suppose  the  alleged  histories  in  the  book  to  be  ro- 
mance, or  allegory,  even  then  there  would  be  little  force  in  this  objection. 
Does  not  our  Saviour  teach,  yea  preach,  and  threaten,  and  promise,  and 
exhort,  in  his  parables  ?  Daniel  was  not  by  regular  office  a  prophet ; 
i.  e.  he  was  not  sent  to  the  Jewish  people  in  the  capacity  of  a  public 
teacher.  He  does  not  address  them  at  all,  in  a  direct  manner,  like  Isa- 
iah, Jeremiah,  and  others.  But  are  not  his  nan'ations  full  of  most 
important  instruction  ?     Ar»  they  not  comminalory  to  idolaters,  and  en- 
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couraging  and  soul-stirring  to  the  pioua?  Are  any  more  lofty  ideas  of 
God,  and  his  superintending  and  remunerating  providence,  anywhere  dis- 
closed? Are  not  tbe  events  then  future,  wbich  are  disclosed  in  the  pre- 
dictions of  Daniel,  of  thrilling  interest  and  importance  ?  And  with  all  this 
before  us,  are  we  entitled  to  make  such  an  objection  as  that  in  question  ? 

On  another  extreme  are  those  who  assert  that '  the  object  of  the  book 
is  that  of  a  narrow-minded  and  superstitious  Hebrew.  According  to  him, 
there  is  no  God  but  Jehovah;  and  no  people  but  the  Jews.  Every- 
thing is  purely  national  and  seltish  ;  or  else  it  savors  of  superstition  and 
closely  adheres  to  the  Jewish  ritual.' 

To  the  accusation,  that  Daniel  makes  Jehovah  supreme  and  all  in  all, 
and  the  Jewish  people  his  then  only  chosen  people,  I  plead  guiity  in  his 
behalfc  But  if  there  be  culpable  guilt  or  superstition  in  this,  then  all  the 
Heb.  prophets  lie  under  the  same  condemnation  —  jea,  all  the  0-  Testa- 
ment. But  on  such  points,  accusation  is  eulogy.  God  be  thanked,  that 
there  are  many  millions  who  have  thought  with  Daniel,  and  who  still 
think  and  believe  with  him,  as  to  Jehovah  and  his  chosen  people !  In 
regard  to  mperstition  and  sdjiskness,  I  am  unable  to  find  either  of  them 
in  the  pages  of  Daniel.  A  more  pious,  devoted,  noble  minded  man  never 
lived.  How  could  he  have  been  so  long  in  ihe  Babylonish  court,  without 
-a  liberality  and  courteousness  of  mind  and  manners  of  which  there  are 
but  few  examples? 

Lengerke  and  others,  who  assign  the  book  to  the  period  of  Antiochus' 
persecutions,  represent '  tbe  main  object  of  it  to  be,  to  encourage  the  Jew- 
ish people  who  were  suffering  under  them,  and  to  hold  up  to  them,  in  the 
example  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  probable  fate  of  (heir  tyrannical  op- 
pressor. Everything  throughout  the  book,  it  is  alleged,  is  written  with 
such  a  purpose  in  mind,  and  to  this  both  the  historical  part  and  the  pre- 
dictions have  a  constant  reference.  It  was,  moreover,  this  apropos  char- 
acter and  quality  of  the  book  which  procured  for  it,  at  so  late  a  period,  a 
place  in  the  Jewish  canon.' 

1  do  not  feel  disposed  in  any  measure  to  call  in  question  the  fact,  that 
the  book  of  Daniel  was  highly  adapted  to  admonish,  to  comfort,  and  to 
quicken  the  righteous  sufferers,  under  the  cruel  persecutions  of  Epipha- 
nes;  nor  that  it  is  a  book  adapted  peculiarly  to  seasons  of  distress  and 
trouble,  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries.  But  that  the  hook  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  making  Nebuchadnezzar  an  allegorical  personage, 
whose  real  antitype  was  Antiochus,  I  must  he  permitted  to  call  in  ques- 
tion. Sonie  features  of  mutual  resemblance  indeed  there  are,  as  there 
always  must  be  between  men  who  are  tyrants  and  oppressors  and  plun- 
derers,    But  beyond  the  facts,  that  both  of  these  kings  overran  and 
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subdued  Palestine,  and  took  possession  of  its  capital  city  ;  that  both  of 
them  rifled  the  temple  of  raany  of  its  treasui-es,  and  destroyed  many  of 
the  Jews  ia  war  —  beyond  these  facts,  there  is  little  in  common  between 
Kebuchadnezzar  and  Antiochus.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  no  persecutor  for 
the  sake  of  religion.  With  the  exception  of  the  three  Jewish  worthies 
who  were  cast  into  the  furnace  of  fire,  (and  this  because  they  publicly  re- 
fused to  obey  the  king's  orders  to  prostrate  themselves  before  his  idol, 
and  thus,  as  he  viewed  the  matter,  showed  him  disrespect),  we  read  of  no 
persecution  lor  the  sake  of  religion  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  lime.  We  are 
told  indeed  by  Jeremiah  (29:22),  that  the  king  of  Babylon  roasted  Zede- 
kiah  and  Ahab  in  the  fire.  But  it  appears  from  the  context,  that  these 
were  false  prophets  and  preachers  of  sedition  among  the  Hebrew  captives. 
In  all  probability  it  was  for  reasons  of  State,  that  they  were  sentenced  to 
death.  But  in  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  demeanor 
in  respect  to  the  Jews  in  exile,  we  have  nothing  to  exdte  suspicion  that 
he  was  a  bigoted  persecutor,  or  even  a  persecutor  at  all.  In  accordance 
with  the  war-usages  of  the  times,  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  pi-ovoked  by  the 
frequent  rebellion  of  the  Jews,  made  havoc  among  their  leaders,  after 
they  had  been  conquered  in  battle.  But  none  of  the  prophets,  during  the 
exile,  have  told  us  of  anything  which  he  did  to  the  Jews,  which  resembled 
the  furious  and  bloody  and  long-continued  persecutions  of  Antiochus. 
Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed  the  temple,  because  he  knew  it  would  be  a 
rallying  point  for  the  Jewish  nation.  But  Antiochus,  the  Emnja ,  made  it 
desolate  and  polluted  it  by  his  abominations,  his  statue  of  Jupiter  with  his 
eagle,  and  his  offerings  of  swine's  flesh  on  the  altar.  He  also  sought  to 
destroy  every  copy  of  the  Jewish  sacred  books,  and  punished  with  death 
those  who  concealed  them  from  him.  He  bribed  apostate  Jews  to  prac- 
tise the  heathen  rites,  and  deluged  with  blood  the  holy  city  for  several 
years.  We  have  no  account  that  Nebuchadnezzar  did  anything  like  to 
this.  We  do  not  read  of  his  prohibiting  the  Jews  to  retain  their  Scrip- 
tures, or  of  his  obliging  them  to  desist  from  their  worship  and  rites.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose,  with  any  probability,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
any  bitter  and  bigoted  resentment  against  the  Jews  as  such.  If  30,  how 
could  he  have  constituted  a  Jew  his  prime  minister,  and  his  three  intimate 
friends  satraps  in  Babylonia  ?  It  lies  on  the  face  of  the  whole  narration, 
that  the  state  of  the  Jews  at  that  period  must  have  been  rendered  quite 
tolerable,  in  a  civil  and  social  respect,  under  such  a  viceroy  and  such 
governors.  The  advice  which  Jeremiah  gives  them  (ch.  xxix),  shows 
that  the  exiles  were  far  from  being  in  a  very  degraded  stale,  or  destitute 
of  many  important  privileges. 

Compare  now  with  all  this,  the  doings  <^  Antiochus  as  related  in 
33* 
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1  Mace.  i.  seq.  In  common,  both  the  king  of  Babylon  and  the  king  of 
Syria  were  conquerors,  and  masters  of  Judea  for  a  time.  But  the 
demeanor  of  Nebuehadcezzar  toward  the  vanquistied,  and  that  of  Anti- 
ochus,  was  as  discrepant  as  we  can  well  imagine. 

Why  then  should  a  writer,  in  the  time  of  Antiocbus,  go  aoont  invent- 
ing a  lictitious  exemplar  of  that  tyrant,  and  yet  make  it  so  widely 
diverse,  that  one  can  scarcely  find  any  analogy  between  the  two  cases, 
excepting  that  of  original  conquest  and  pillage?  A  very  unskilful 
writer  of  Action  lie  must  have  been,  not  to  make  the  prototype  more 
like  the  antitype.  Even  as  to  temper  and  character,  the  two  kings  were 
very  unlike.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  indeed  haughty,  and  passionate,  and 
during  hia  passion  he  was  cruel.  But  he  had  his  seasons  of  de€p 
relenting,  and  could  be  made  to  feel  the  force  of  an  appeal  to  that  God 
who  alone  is  supreme.  Xt  seems  even  probable  from  Dan.  iv.,  that  he  died 
at  last  a  penitent  and  a  belieVer.  But  Antiocbus  had  all  his  bad  quali- 
ties, without  any  of  bia  good  ones.  He  was  relentless,  bigoted  to  the  last 
degree,  cruel  beyond  any  precedent  where  his  anger  had  been  excited, 
and  irascible  lo  an  extreme.  Well  was  he  nicknamed  stii/imv-^g.  Be- 
sides all  this,  he  was  avaricious,  debauched  beyond  all  measure,  mean, 
contemptible,  ("J33  as  Daniel  very  appropriately  calls  him),  and  withal 
very  arrogant  and  ambitious.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  his  parallel, 
«ven  in  a  Tiberius,  a  Caligula,  op  a  Kero. 

To  me  it  would  appear  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  a  writer  having  such 
an  object  in  view  as  that  of  making  out  a  prototype  for  Antiocbus, 
should  have  succeeded  so  ill,  since  he  has  manifested,  in  many  parts  of 
his  book,  ideas  and  emotions  tliat  are  truly  sublime  and  striking.  That 
a  man  of  even  mediocre  talent,  should  not  better  succeed,  must  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  all,  in  case  we  make  the  main  object  of  the  book 
to  be  what  Lengerke  asserts  it  to  be. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Lengerke  and  his  liherol  friends  declare  unhesi- 
tatingly their  disbelief  of  all  mirades.  Of  course,  they  deny  that  jire- 
diclion,  in  a  truly  prophetic  sense,  is  any  where  lo  be  found  in  the 
Bible.  Of  course  Daniel  could  really  predict  nothing.  But  as  his 
book  contains  many  things,  which  if  written  during  the  exile,  must  be 
considered  as  real  predictions,  it  follows  of  course,  as  they  conclude, 
that  the  book  could  have  been  written  only  after  the  events  described 
had  taken  pla«e. 

But  here  is  some  substantial  disagreement  with  the  positions  that  we 
have  just  been  examining.  Daniel,  they  say,  was  written  in  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  to  encourage  and  comfort  the  Jews  under  persecu- 
tion.    Of  course,  if  this  were  the  object,  it  must  have  been  vfiittan 
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when  the  persecution  was  going  on,  i.  e.  during  the  hfe  of  Antiochus. 
But  how  then  did  the  writer  come  to  know  so  much  about  the  deal/i  of 
Aniiochus  ?  How  did  he  know  that  this  would  happen  at  the  end  of 
the  last  week  of  the  70  weeks  ?  To  fill  this  gap,  Bleek  alleges,  that 
chaps.  X. — xii.  were  written  ajier  his  death,  so  that  it  is  propheiyy  post 
eventum.  But  unluckily  for  this  subterfuge,  Dan.  7 :  24 — 26  predicta 
his  death  after  a  dejinitp  period,  viz.  after  the  last  half  of  the  final  week 
of  years.  It  is  also  again  predicted  in  Dan.  8 :  23 — 35,  where  it  is 
explicitly  stated,  that  Antiochus  shall  be  crushed,  not  in  war,  nor  by 
human  power,  but  by  the  mighty  hand  of  the  Prince  of  princes, 
without  human  aid.  Dan.  9 :  26,  27,  repeats  the  same  deciarations. 
Here  then  the  time  and  manner  of  Antiochus'  death  are  both  explicitly 
declared.  How  now  could  a  writer  under  his  reign,  1 
without  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ?  And  of  what  use 
chap.  X — xii.  at  least  were  written  post  eventvm  ? 
does  not  in  the  least  remove  our  difficulty  with  the  theory  ii 

At  a!!  eyenta,  then,  those  who  reject  prophecy  as  an  impossibility, 
must  maintain  that  the  whole  book  of  Daniel  (comp.  2  :  40 — 43)  was 
written  after  the  death  of  Antiochus.  But  here  again  we  have  a 
v<jtsqov  n^oTeqof.  If  such  were  the  case,  then  what  need  of  the  pixree' 
ndics  addressed  to  the  persecuted  ?  Antiochus  was  dead ;  Judas  was 
triumphant ;  Judea  was  free ;  her  temple  was  cleansed  and  reconse- 
crated, and  all  its  holy  rites  and  privileges  renewed.  Did  the  Jews 
need  the  exhortation  and  consolation  addressed  to  the  persecuted,  when 
it  was  with  them  a  time  of  feasting,  and  of  keeping  their  national 
thanksgiving?  fiather,  we  should  suppose,  did  the  times  call  for  some- 
thing like  Ex.  XV.,  or  Ps.  Ixviii.,  or  Is-  xiv. 

And  then,  (I  cannot  help  asking  the  question)  :  How  were  the  Jews 
of  thai  period,  led  on  by  such  men  as  Mattathias,  and  Judas,  and  Simon, 
lo  be  convinced  that  a  book  just  written,  and  never  before  heai-d  of,  was 
the  work  of  a  man  who  lived  more  than  four  centuries  before,  and 
deserved  a  place  in  their  sacred  canon,  now  rendered  doubly  dear  by 
persecution,  and  by  the  efforts  to  destroy  it?  Believe  all  this  who  may, 
I  must  regard  it  as  a  stretch  of  credulity  far  beyond  tliat  belief  which 
others  cherish,  who  are  accused  of  an  a  priori  faith,  and  are  treated 
with  so  much  scorn  on  account  of  it. 

That  the  book  of  Daniel  may  profit  the  people  of  God  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  I  have  fully  conceded.  But  that  it  was  written  in  J!m- 
tioehian  times,  and  for  such  a  specific  purpose  as  is  alleged,  and  was 
foisted  at  that  time  into  the  Jewish  canon,  are  assertions  which  require 
better  evidence  to  establish  them  than  has  yet  been  adduced. 
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Enough  has  been  said,  to  show  the  moral,  religious,  and,  I  may  add, 
political  or  civil  designs  and  objects  of  the  book  before  us.  It  does  not, 
like  most  of  the  prophets,  contain  preaching  or  hortatory  addresses. 
But  both  its  narratives  and  its  predictions  are  full  of  interesting  and 
important  instruction.  In  one  particular  it  differs  from  most  of  the 
other  prophetic  books.  It  contains  predictions  that  relate  to  a  series  of 
successive  empires,  in  middle  and  hither  Asia.  The  like  is  not  else- 
where to  be  met  with.  But  it  is  not  of  these  empires  because  they  are 
such,  or  rather,  it  is  not  of  them  historically  regarded  as  empires,  that  it 
treats.  It  is  of  them  only  as  standing  in  relation  to  or  in  connection 
with  the  Jews,  that  it  speaks.  When  it  was  written,  the  first  of  the  four 
great  empires  had  attained  its  height  of  power.  The  prophet  follows 
on  to  sketch  very  briefly  the  fall  of  all  the  four  great  dynasties,  until  he 
comes  to  the  last,  on  which  he  dwells  more  than  on  all  the  others, 
merely  because  the  Jews  were  more  affected  by  it  than  by  all  the  rest. 
It  lies  upon  the  very  face  of  bis  predictions,  that  such  is  the  nature  of 
his  design.  Having  brought  his  people  to  what  we  may  call  their 
second  exile,  (for  multitudes  did  in  reality  become  exiles  and  fled  to 
the  caves  and  deserts),  he  breaks  off  here,  with  the  exception  of  dis- 
closing a  future  great  Deliverer  and  Saviour,  whose  kingdom  is  to  be 
universal.  It  was  not  to  his  purpose,  to  pursue  the  detail  of  historic 
facts  any  further. 

That  he  has  left  behind  him  a  book  of  the  deepest  interest,  to  all  who 
admit  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  none  I  think  will  question.  We  should 
lose  an  important  link  in  the  golden  chain  of  revelation,  if  this  were 
struck  out.  My  belief  is,  that  all  the  efibrts  of  unbelieving  and  sneer- 
ing criticism  will  not  be  able  to  remove  it  from  its  place. 

§  3.  Style  and  aeslketietd  character  of  ike  hook. 

No  one  can  pass  from  the  reading  of  such  books  as  Isaiah,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  and  some  other  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  to  the  study  of  Dan- 
iel, without  perceiving  a  great  change.  Tbe  characteristic,  and  (when 
well  understood)  delightful  poetic  parallelism  which  pervades  them,  is 
here  unfrequent  and  but  faintly  marked.  The  like  may  be  said  of  most 
of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiei,  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Zechariah,  Jonah,  Hag- 
gai,  and  Malachi.  The  prophetic  parts  of  all  these  books  are  often  pro- 
saic in  their  form,  even  when  animated  by  a  poetic  spirit.  Above  all, 
Daniel  approaches  nearest  to  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah  in  manner  and 
style,  although  not  in  matter.  Like  these  prophets,  he  deals  everywhere 
with  symbols  and  visions.     They  were,  the  one  bis  contemporary,  and 
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the  other  but  1  ttle  after  h  m  and  all  three  formed  their  style  and  their 
modes  of  th  k  gad  express  on  in  a  foreign  land,  where  symbol,  and 
imagery,  and  so  a  1  dreams,  were  greatly  relished  and  admired. 
The  ruins  of  t\  e  or  ental  c  t  ea  recently  brought  to  the  light  of  day,  aa 
well  as  tho  e  h  [  1  avo  ever  remained  exposed  to  view,  are  replete 
with  symbolic  forms  and  images  which  once  gave  play  and  delight  to  the 
fancy.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  exiled  prophets  were  strong- 
ly influenced  in  their  style,  by  the  training  which  their  condition  necessari- 
ly gave  them.  Hence  the  great  dissimilitude  between  them  and  (for  ex- 
ample) such  a  writer  as  Isaiah.  Our  aesthetical  judgment  is  strongly 
biassed  in  favor  of  such  writers  as  Isiuah,  and  Kahum,  and  Habakkuk ; 
perhaps  justly.  But  this  cannot  prove,  that  the  Jews  in  exile  would  not 
have  a  higher  relish  for  the  manner  of  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah.  It  may 
indeed  be  taken  for  granted  that  such  was  the  case;  for  otherwise,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  these  prophets  would  have  so  far  departed  from  the 
ancient  models.  That  they  possessed  talents  competent  to  writing  in 
another  style,  cannot  well  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  studied  their 
works. 

In  the  narratives  of  Daniel,  there  is  a  copiousness  and  exuberance  of 
diction,  approaching  that  of  Ezekiel,  There  is  also  a  strong  tinge  of  the 
dramadc,  in  the  change  of  scenes,  and  of  persons  and  their  respective  ad- 
dresses. It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  impression  on  the  reader  is  strong 
and  vivid.  The  writer  never  tires  us,  nor  suffers  his  narrative  (o  halt 
and  delay.  If  the  story,  in  some  cases,  might  be  more  simply  and  brief- 
ly told,  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  lose  in  interest,  what  it 
might  gain  in  normal  rhetoric. 

In  the  narratives  are  frequent  hursts  of  feeling  which  ^ve  much  ad- 
ditional interest  to  the  pious  mind.  For  example,  in  2;  19 — 23.  In 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  and  visions,  there  are  many  passages  that 
attain  to  the  true  subhme;  e.  g.  2;  27—45.  4:  19—27.  5: 17—28.  In 
fearless  and  unshaken  fidelity  and  boldness,  these  last  two  passages  are 
nowhere  surpassed;  while  at  the  same  time  all  becoming  respect  and 
eourleousness  are  duly  observed.  In  the  prophetic  portions,  there  are 
passages  which  reach  the  height  of  sublimity ;  e.  g.  7;  9 — 12.  8:  23 — 25. 
10:5—9.  11:40— 45  with  12:1—3.  Not  unfreqnently,  do  many  pas- 
sages here  approach  near  to  the  manner  of  the  older  prophets,  and  bor- 
der upon  the  higher  poetry.  The  spirit  of  poetry,  indeed,  mingles  itself 
more  or  less  with  nearly  all  parts  of  the  work.  The  whole  tone  is  sol- 
emn, grave,  elevated,  and  adapted  to  produce  serious,  lively,  and  deep 
impressions.  That  the  manner  and  style  are  oriental,  may  be  readily 
acknowledged;  for  how  could  the  book  well  be  supposed  to  be  genuine, 
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if  they  were  not  30  ?  That  none  of  the  visions  will  aesthetically  compare 
with  Is.  vi.  or  Ps.  xviii,,  we  may  easily  concede ;  but  then  where  are  the 
compositions  that  will  compare  with  those  theophanies  ?  But  the  read- 
er of  Ezekiel,  or  Zechariah,  or  Malaehi,  or  Haggai,  or  Jonah,  will  eon- 
cede  to  Daniel  a  place  in  aesthetics  decidedly  above  theirs.  The  book 
contaiDs  in  itself  no  good  reason,  why  the  Slasorites  should  have  ejected  it 
Sroin  iu  place  among  the  prophets,  and  none  that  render  it  unworthy  of 
a  place  in  the  Canon. 

That  the  book  is  not  of  the  same  stomp  as  the  older  prophets,  may  be 
readily  conceded;  but  this  only  puts  it  on  the  same  ground  with 
Ezekiel  and  some  four  or  five  of  the  Minor  Prophets.  That  it  was 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  later  Jews,  is  abundantly  evident  from  the 
numerous  writings  that  have  attempted  to  imitate  it,  near  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  Besides,  of  all  books  in  the  Old  Test.,  John  in 
his  Apocalypse  has  most  closely  followed  this.  As  the  standard  o£ 
taste,  in  various  respects,  is  not  absolute  and  unlimited,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide  with  much  poaitiveness,  that  Daniel  is  not  en- 
titled to  most  respectful  consideration,  in  regard  to  manner  as  well 
as  matter ;  at  any  rate,  to  decide  that  he  was  not  so  considered  among 
bis  own  people,  and  in  ancient  times.  Cicero  and  Tacitus  are  exceed- 
ingly unlike ;  but  a  scholar  may  admit  both  to  a  high  place  in  his  re- 
gard. Daniel  and  Isaiah  are  very  unlike ;  but  I  know  of  no  offence 
against  the  laws  of  taste,  when  one  relishes  flem  both.  God,  in  his 
wisdom,  has  introduced  all  kinds  of  style  into  his  word;  so  that  all 
varieties  of  taste  may  be  gratified.  When  God  speaks  to  men,  he 
speaks  more  humano.  We  should  love  and  prize  the  Bible  the  more 
for  this.  It  bears  infernal  marks  in  abundance,  of  having  been  com- 
posed by  different  persons,  in  diflerent  ages  and  countries.  This  to  us 
is  an  evidence,  that  it  is  what  it  claims  to  be. 

In  regard  to  the  idimn  of  the  book,  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in 
the  following  section.  Its  style  and  aesthetical  character  are  little,  if 
any,  affected  by  this.  It  is  the  matter  of  the  book,  its  narratives  and 
course  of  thought,  that  create  an  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The 
mass  of  religious  readers  are,  as  I  apprehend,  more  interested  in  it  than 
in  almost  any  other  prophetic  composition.  There  are  indeed  many 
things  in  the  prophetic  part,  which  they  do  not  well  understand.  And 
this  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  prophets.  But  still,  these  are  fraught  with 
such  a  spirit  of  piety  and  reverence  for  God,  that  they  are  not  without 
interest  even  to  them.  The  more  intelligent  reader,  who  is  familiar 
with  oriental  manners  and  customs  and  objects,  cannot  fwl  to  read  all 
parts  of  the  book  with  much  interest.     The  God  who  guides  the  affeirs 
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of  nations  and  rules  over  all,  ia  every  where  supreme,  and  every  where 
prominent.  His  providential  care  and  guardiansliip  over  his  true 
worsbippers  and  chosen  people,  stand  in  high  relief  upon  its  pages,  and 
cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  the  pious  and  docile  reader. 


§  4.  Language  and  Idiom  of  the  Book. 

The  language  is  nearly  half  Chaldee,  and  the  other  half  Hebrew. 
Chap.  ii.  4,  and  on  to  the  end  of  chap,  vil,  is  the  Hebrew- Oholdee.  I 
give  it  this  name,  because  of  the  many  conformities  to  the  Hebrew  in 
orthography,  and  also  in  the  use  of  particular  conjugations  (e.  g.  Hiphil 
instead  of  Aphel),  which  it  exhibits.  The  use  of  tt^  final,  instead  of 
the  later  Chaldee  S-  every  where  abounds.  Still,  we  are  not  secure  in 
the  position,  that  the  Chaldee  of  the  lime  of  Daniel  was  not  different, 
in  the  respects  mentioned,  from  that  in  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan,  It  is  by  comparison  with  these  last  named  writings,  that  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Daniel  is  Hebrew' Chaldee.  But  it  may  be, 
that  in  the  time  of  Daniel,  the  Chaldee  of  the  Babylonish  court  was 
much  nearer  to  that  in  his  book,  than  the  Chaldee  of  the  Targums. 
Indeed,  this  Is  not  at  all  improbable. 

At  all  events,  we  have  convincing  evidence  that  Daniel  wrote  such 
Chaldee  as  was  current  among  the  Hebrews  of  that  period.  The  book 
of  Ezra,  which  contains  several  chapters  of  Chaldee,  exhibits  the  same 
language  in  all  characteristic  respects,  as  (he  Chaldee  part  of  Daniel. 
It  is  a  striking  testimony  in  favor  of  the  position,  that  these  two  books 
were  nearly  coetaneous.  Later  Hebrew  writers  of  the  Chaldee  must 
have  approached  nearer  to  the  idiom  of  the  Targums.  If  the  original 
Hebrew  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  or  of  Tobit,  were  extant,  we  could  better 
judge  what  the  state  of  the  Chaldaizing  Hebrew  of  their  day  was,  and 
thus  obtmn  many  iDustrations  of  the  Chaldee  at  that  period,  i.  e.  about 
180  B.  C.  We  can  hardly  beiieve  that  such  men  as  Daniel  and  Ezra 
were  half  learned  in  the  Chaldee  of  their  time;  and  therefore  when  we 
speak  of  their  books  as  containing  Chaldaic-Mebrew,  we  say  this  merely 
by  referring  to  the  Chaldee  of  the  Targums  as  a  standard. 

As  to  the  Hebrew  part  of  Daniel,  it  has  been  charged  with  deep 
declension  from  the  early  and  pure  Hebrew.  Nay,  it  ia  even  insisted  on, 
that  it  is  a  farrago  of  Aramaean  and  Talmudico- Rabbinic ;  Knobel, 
Heb.  Prophet.  §  40.  4.  Ijcngerke  makes  similar  charges.  With  all 
becoming  deference  to  these  critics,  I  venture  to  deny  this  charge.  The 
production  of  some  8  or  10  words,  which  are  of  the  character  in  ques- 
tion, has  but  little  weight  in  such  a  matter.     Where  is  the  book  in  the 
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Bible,  of  any  considerable  length,  which  could  not  be  proved  lo  be 
Aramaic  or  Kabbinic,  if  some  few  words  approaching  or  conforming  to 
these  idioms  constitute  a  proof?  It  does  not  follow,  most  surely,  that 
such  words  as  are  ana^  Xeyofisva,  are  of  course  late  Hebrew.  What 
Hebrew  writer  has  not  some  such  words  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  all  the  usual  laws  of  the  Hebrew,  both  as  to  syntax 
and  to  forms,  reign  throughout  the  Hebrew  of  this  book.  The  Hebrew 
itself  approaches  nearer  the  golden  age  than  that  of  Ezra,  or  of  Ezekiel ; 
I  might  almost  say,  than  that  of  Jeremiah.  But  if  the  book  be  genuine, 
then  should  the  Hebrew  belong  to  the  silver  age ;  like  that  of  nearly 
all  the  later  Hebrew  writers.  Cohekth  was,  not  long  since,  put  down  to 
a  very  iate  age,  on  the  ground  of  the  like  charge.  But  since  Hirtzfeld 
published  his  commentary  on  this  book,  1  believe  Utile  has  been  said 
against  the  book  of  Coheleth  on  this  ground.  At  least,  there  can  but 
little  be  justly  said. 

That  the  book  of  Daniel  contains  Hebrew  words  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  later  age,  can  surely  not  aid  the  objector  to  its  genuineness.  On  the 
contrary,  that  fact  helps  to  establish  its  genuineness.  Daniel,  when  a 
child,  was  brought  to  Babylon  and  instructed  in  the  language  and 
learning  of  the  Ckaldees  by  the  court-teachers.  That  he  wrote  and 
spoke  botji  Hebrew  and  Chaidee  with  ease,  and  equally  well,  is  proved 
from  the  manner  of  his  diction  throughout.  With  the  exception,  that 
the  reader  linds  himself  passing  into  a  Chaidee  element,  or  rather,  that 
he  meets  the  author  in  Chaidee  costume,  all  is  the  same.  The  very 
same  person  is  actor  and  speaker  through  and  through.  If  he  addresses 
us  in  his  Chaidee  costume  to^lay,  tomorrow  he  comes  in  a  Hebrew 
dress,  but  with  the  same  face  and  manners  as  before.  This  is  all  the 
difference  that  is  perceivable,  between  the  two  parts  of  the  book,  Thei-e 
is  not  a  composition  in  all  the  Bible,  that  bears  stronger  marks  of  unity 
and  identity  of  authorship.  The  peculiarities  of  the  writer  are  so  many 
and  so  striking,  that  it  is  impossible  !o  overlook  them  or  lose  sight  of 
them.  We  know  nothing  more  of  passing  from  Hebrew  to  Ciiaidee, 
and  then  from  Chaidee  to  Hebrew,  than  that  we  are  readmg  different 
dialects  indeed,  but  not  different  compositions.  Never  was  there  an 
author  who  is  more  completely  himself,  and  semper  idem  throughout. 

It  is  the  matter,  not  the  manner  or  stjle,  of  Daniel,  which  makes  it  a 
difficult  book  lor  readers  Thf  sentences  are  not  particularlj  mvolved 
or  intricate  Ellipsis  i-  not  so  frequent  as  in  some  other  Hebrew 
books.  But  the  symbols  are  sometimes  of  such  a  nature  that  they  do 
not  interpret  themseh  d,  and  need  the  interpoaition  ol  the  angel  interpre- 
ter who  holds  intercourse  with  the  prophet.    To  make  a  proper  applica- 
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tion  of  liis  predictions  to  events  io  history,  wn  extended  knowledge  of 
history  is  needed.  But  this  does  not  result  from  any  fault  in  the  dic- 
tion, or  from  want  of  skill  in  the  language.  It  results  from  the  nature 
of  prediction,  when  it  is  clothed  ia  symbols  and  ti-ope. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  that  it  contains 
two  diiTerent  languages.  Why  not  reject  the  book  of  Ezra  then,  if 
such  a  ground  be  tenable?  With  as  little,  or  perhaps  less,  apparent 
reason,  this  latter  book  passes  move  than  once  from  Hebrew  to  Chaldee. 
1  do  not  undertake  to  give  a  specific  reason  why  Daniel  wrote  in  two 
languages.  But  this  is  plain,  viz.,  that  he  is  equally  at  home  in  both. 
Another  thing  also  is  plain,  viz.,  that  when  his  book  was  written,  the 
great  mass  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon  must  have  been  more  familiar  with 
Chaldee  than  with  Hebrew.  Still  the  Hebrew  as  a  written  language 
was,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  living  one.  All  learned  or  well  instructed 
persons  could  read  it  with  ease.  Recent  experience  amon^  Missiona- 
ries to  the  Arabians  in  Palestine,  shows  that  it  is  mere  pastime  for 
them  to  learn  the  Hebrew.  So  it  must  have  been  with  the  second 
generation  of  the  Hebrews  in  exile. 

That  Daniel  had  reasons  for  the  exch.»age  of  languages,  which 
Eatisfied  his  own  mind,  it  is  needless  to  suggest,  sincp  he  has  done  it. 
But  if  his  work  be  supposititious,  as  so  many  recent  cniics  allege,  and  if 
it  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  what  inducement  could  the 
romancer  have  to  write  in  two  languages'  It  it  be  said  (as  it  has 
been),  that  this  might  help  to  palm  off  his  book  on  the  public  as  a  more 
ancient  one,  the  reply  is,  that  tliere  are  pi-ophets  contemporaneous  and 
subsequent,  who  had  lived  ia  Babylonia,  but  whose  books  are  not  bilin- 
gual. It  would  have  been  no  matter  of  supicion,  then,  if  all  of  Daniel 
had  been  composed  in  Hebrew.  But  that  a  Jew  of  the  Maecahaean 
period  could  write  such  Chaldee,  or  such  Htbiew,  is  Daniel  has  writ- 
ten, is  much  against  all  probability.  Would  that  Jerome  had  given  us 
Sirach  and  Tobit  in  the  originals !  It  would  then  be  more  easy  to 
decide.  But  that  the  Chaldee  remained  so  exactly  of  the  same  type 
as  that  in  Ezra,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Maccabees,  is  against  prob- 
ability. The  present  Chaldee  of  the  book  is  an  evident  pledge  for  its 
more  advanced  age.  Ail  the  later  Chaldee  tliat  we  know  of)  is  discrep- 
ant in  many  important  respects  from  that  in  Daniel  and  Ezra.  Whence 
then  can  the  probability  be  made  out,  that  a  wi'iter  of  the  Maecahaean 
period,  should  be  able,  or  be  induced,  to  write  in  the  older  Chaldee  ? 

Knobel  objects  to  the  Chaldee  part  of  Daniel,  that  it  contains  Persian 
words.  His  inference  would  be,  that  the  Persian,  in  Daniel's  time,  could 
Dot  have  influenced  the  Chaldee,  and  therefore  the  book  must  have  been 
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written  at  a  later  period.  But  of  these  so  called  Persian  words,  he  has 
produced  only  three,  viz.  T^S ,  M3I23  and  DsnB .  The  jPersicm  origin  of 
the  two  first  is  altogether  doubtful  (see  Ges.  Lex.)  ;  and  as  to  the  third, 
Fuerst  (Heb.  Concord.)  decides  strongly  against  tlie  Persian  origin,  as 
he  also  does  against  that  of  the  other  two ;  and  seemingly  with  good  rea- 
son. On  what  a  slight  and  sandy  foundation,  then,  does  Kjiobel  take 
his  station,  when  he  avails  the  genuineness  of  the  book  on  such  a  ground ! 
Even  if  the  words  were  Persian,  or  rather  Parsi,  how  could  it  be  shown 
that  the  Chaldeans  who  came  from  the  country  of  the  Parsis,  did  not 
ineorijorate  some  of  the  words  of  their  vernacular  with  the  language 
which  they  spoke  in  the  time  of  Daniel  ? 

Finally,  the  resemblance  of  Daniel  to  Ezekiet  is  so  striking  ss  to  the 
use  of  many  words  peculiar  to  the  later  Hebrew,  that  Lengerke  maintains 
a  designed  imitation  of  the  latter,  by  the  late  writer  of  the  former.  Yet 
what  there  is  of  argument  in  this,  to  prove  the  lateness  of  the  hook  of 
Daniel,  I  cannot  see.  Lengerke  first  assumes  that  the  book  of  Daniel  is 
supposititious,  and  then  accounts  for  its  resemblance  to  E^ekiel  with 
regard  to  diction,  by  asserting  that  it  is  an  imitation.  But  what  hinders 
as  from  reversing  the  process,  and  reasoning  thus:  Daniel  was  first 
written,  and  Ezekiel  copied  after  him  ?  If  Lengerke  reasons  correctly, 
tiien  we  may  go  a  step  farther,  and  make  another  syllogism  thus :  The 
Ascensio  Isaiae  has  many  things  in  common  with  the  scriptural  Isaiah ; 
therefore  the  author  of  the  latter  must  have  copied  from  the  former.  It 
may  be  convenient,  for  certain  purposes,  to  ai^ue  in  such  a  way,  where 
a  point  is  to  be  carried  at  all  adventures,  and  one  commences  with  a  — 
deleiida  est  Carthago.  But  it  makes  not  much  in  favor  of  a  cause,  to 
employ  such  argumentation  in  its  behalf.  After  all,  moreover,  the  re- 
semblances between  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  by  no  means  prove  copying  in 
either.  Tliey  show  contempormceousness  in  the  writers,  beyond  fair 
doubt ;  but  not  the  dependence  of  either  upon  the  other. 

I  5.    Unify  of  the  hook  or  sameness  of  Authorship. 

Bertholdt  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  divide  the  book  of  Daniel  into 
nine  parts,  and  assign  to  it  so  many  different  authors.  This  was  such 
an  extravagance  in  criticism,  that  it  has  had  but  few  if  any  advocates  or 
imitators.  Eichhorn  contented  himself  with  two  authors,  one  for  the 
history,  and  another  for  the  prophecies.  The  conclusion  of  both  these 
writers  is,  that  the  book  is  a  mishtnash,  made  up  by  some  later  writer  in 
the  way  of  compiling  fragments  from  different  compositions.  But  this 
ground  has  long  since  been  abandoned,  even  by  the  so  called  liberal 
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critics.  Bleek,  who  is  one  of  them,  first  gave  this  criticism  a  death-hlow ; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  ever  attain  to  a  resurrection  ;  {Tiieoh 
Zeitschr.  No.  3.  s,  242.  ff.).  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  discuss  this  matter 
at  any  length.  I  shall  merely  advert  to  some  of  the  arguments  by  which 
the  unity  and  sameness  of  the  book  are  established. 

(1)  There  is  an  evident  plan  in  the  arrangement  of  the  book.  The 
historical  part  is  orderly  and  chronologically  arranged.  The  different 
kings  brought  to  view  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  time,  as  well  as 
of  the  occurrences  under  their  reign.  In  the  pri^hetical  part,  the  same 
arrangement  is  regularly  observed.  The  hook  as  a  whole  has  an  appro- 
priate introduction  in  chap,  i.,  and  an  appropriate  ending  in  chap.  xii. 

(2)  Thei-e  is,  as  has  already  been  said  above,  a  resemblance  of  char- 
acter through  and  through,  so  exact  as  can  scarcely  be  found  in  any 
other  book  in  all  the  Bible.  Even  in  passing  from  Hebrew  to  Chaldee, 
and  vice  versd,  the  difference  in  style  and  character  cannot  be  at  all  dis- 
cerned. The  difference  is  simply  litiffuisHc,  and  nothing  more.  It 
seems  (o  me  impossible  for  any  one  at  all  skilled  in  discerning  the  char- 
acteristics of  writing,  to  read  the  book  through  attentively  in  the  original, 
without  an  overwhelming  conviction  that  the  whole  proceeded  from  one 
pen  and  one  mind. 

(3)  The  several  portions  of  the  book,  both  in  history  and  prophecy, 
stand  related  to  each,  and  are  similar,  in  a  variety  of  respects. 

E.  g.  2:  47  and  S:29.»  — 4:  1—3  and  4:37.  6:  29.-3:30  and  6: 
28,  and  generally  chaps,  iii.  and  vi.  —  Comp.  the  latter  part  of  ii.  with 
corresponding  parts  of  vii.  viii.  So  8:  26  seq.  with  12:  4,  9.  —  9:  3  with 
10:  2,  3.-8:  16  with  9:  21.  — 8:  18  with  10;  9.  — Compare,  moreover, 
2:  49  with  3:  12.  — 5:  1,  2  with  5:  23.-5:  11  with  2:  48.-5:  18  seq. 
with  4:  22  seq.  — 6:  1—3  with  6:  28,-8:  1  seq.  with  7;  1  seq.  — 9:  21 
with  8:  15  seq.  —  10:  12  with  9:  23. 

Besides  these  affinities,  there  are  others  still  more  decisive,  because 
they  have  respect  to  peculiarities  of  phraseology  which  belong  only  to 
this  hook. 

Compare  the  comminationa  in  2:  5.  3:29.  —  Compare  also  tlie  idio- 
matic phrases,  mh  ■■)m  in  2:  28.  4:  2,  7, 10.  7:  1,  7.  — ^>n?  tfjp,  3:  4. 
5;  7.  4:  14  — Btja  l-^T,  5:  6,  9.  7:  28,  comp.  10:  8.  — i-i  ''S'lp  ^DX,  3:  8. 
6;  24.  — nj^nn'i]  '^ni-'^-:,  4:  16.  6:  6,  10.  7:  28.  — Kjsisbl  Njas  »'»«, 
3:  4,  7.  4:  1.  5:  19.  6:  25.  —  Also  the  designation  of  time  by  a  peculiar 
useofniTa;,8:27.  10:3.  — nsiab,  8:  19.  11:  27,  35.  — The  peculiar 

*  The  references  are  conformed  to  ttie  division  of  chapter  and  verse  in  our  Eng- 
Ush  Bible,  for  the  sake  of  more  easy  comparison.  Tlie  Hebrew  can  be  easily  fonnd, 
ID  cases  where  it  differs  in  its  notatian. 
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05-13,8:18.  10:9.  — ei:i-'i"ipa,9:27.  11:  31.  12:  11.  — ■'3:?  for  Pales- 
tine, 8:  9.  11:  16,  41.  Compare  also  the  various  cases  in  which  Daniel 
is  mentioned  and  commended,  2:  26.  i:  8,  18.  10:  1.  5:  11.  9i  23.  10: 
U,  19.  The  repetition  of  more  or  less  of  passages  in  nearly  ihe  same 
words,  maj  be  seen  io  S:  7, 10, 15.  4:  10  seq.  and  20  seq.  al. 

These  are  by  no  means  all  the  resemblances  and  affinities  of  different 
parts  of  the  book.  Nothing  can  be  more  palpable,  than  that  these  dif- 
ferent parts,  both  historical  and  prophetic,  come  from  the  same  source, 
and  that  in  the  whole  there  is  a  unity  and  completeness  of  design.  There 
is  not  a  structure  on  the  whole  area  of  sacred  ground,  in  which  the  parts 
are  more  homogeneous,  better  fittSd  to  each  other,  or  more  firmly  dove- 
tailed together,  than  the  one  before  us.  That  Bertlioldt  should  imagine 
the  book  to  comprise  nine  or  even  seven  authors,  would  be  unaccountable 
in  any  oi  dinary  ca^je  — ■  but  slill  it  is  nothing  very  strange  for  liim. 

§  C.  Genuineness  and  Aulkenticiiy  of  the  Booh. 


I  join  these  two  categories  together,  because  it  Is  difficult  to  treat  of 
them  separately,  without  making  many  repetitions.  If  the  hook  he 
genuine,  i.  e.  if  it  be  the  production  of  Daniel  the  prophet,  then  is  it  of 
course  avthentic,  and  has  a  fair  claim  to  a  place  in  the  Canon. 

The  objections  made  to  the  genuineness  of  the  book  are  numerous,  and 
are  urged  with  great  confidence  and  earnestness,  by  nearly  the  whole 
corps  of  neological  critics.  They  have  even  shaken  the  faith  of  some, 
who  receive  most  of  the  other  sacred  hooks  as  authentic.  Indeed  it  baa 
of  laie  been  confidently  and  somewliat  frequently  declared,  tliat/uii  Ilium 
will  soon  be  written  on  this  supposed  monument  of  ancient  times  ;  and 
that  ere  long  it  will  come  to  a  state  of  desuetude  as  complete  as  that  of 
the  devoted  Trojan  cify,  while  its  pretended  remains  will  attract  far  less 
of  the  curiosity  of  scholars.  Or,  (to  use  another  of  the  decent  comparisons  . 
that  have  lately  been  made),  it  wilt  take  its  place,  with  general  acqui- 
escence, along  with  Amadis  de  Gaul  and  Jack  the  Giant-killer. 

We  shall  inquire,  by  and  by,  whether  there  is  any  good  reason  for 
such  sweeping  condemnation  and  excision  as  this.  But  I  deem  it  pre- 
ferable first  to  bring  under  notice,  the  reasons  which  may  be  urged  in 
favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book.  It  is  incumbent  on  those  who 
admit  the  vaUd  claims  of  the  book  to  a  place  in  the  canon,  to  produce 
Ihe  grounds  or  reasons  of  their  belief.  The  affirmative  of  a  controverted 
claim,  specially  where  the  claim  has  long  been  made,  naturally  demands 
our  first  attention,  when  we  are  about  to  esamine  its  validity. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  and  dwell  upon  all  the  minutiae  of 
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this  subject.  It  is  enough,  when  points  are  established,  which  must 
settle,  or  ought  to  settle,  the  controversy.  In  what  I  do  my,  my  design 
moreover  is  to  be  as  brief  as  perspicuity  and  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
allow. 

Several  writers  divide  the  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  Daniel,  into 
those  which  are  external,  i,  e.  arise  from  the  testimony  of  others;  and 
those  which  are  internal,  i.  e.  arise  from  a  view  of  the  contents.  I  do 
not  deem  it  of  any  importance  to  confine  ourselves  within  these  technical 
limits  of  .order ;  for  I  regard  it  as  more  convincing  and  satisfactory,  to 
produce  the  arguments  in  some  natural  consecution,  and  so  that  tJieir 
relation  to  each  other  may  be  easily  apprehended. 

As  an  argument,  then,  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  I  would 
mention,  (1)  The  testimony  of  the  writer  himself  to  tlds  fact.  In  7:  28. 
8:2,15,27.  9;  2.  lOr  1.  12:  5,  the  writer  speaks  of  himself  as /iJawi^ 
i.  e.  the  same  Daniel  whose  history  is  given  in  chap.  i.  I  do  not  indeed 
regard  this  as  conclusive  evidence;  for  the  forger  of  a  book  may  insert 
the  name  of  another  person  as  the  author,  and  be  constant  in  maintaining 
that  he  is  so.  But  when  we  ilud  the  name  of  Thucydides,  or  of  any 
Greek  or  Roman  classic  author,  apparently  inserted  by  himself  as  the 
writer  of  this  book  or  of  that,  we  regard  it  at  least  as  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  fact,  and  credible  until  something  shall  be  produced  which  contra- 
dicts it.  This  must  be  either  what  the  book  itself  contains,  which  will 
show  that  it  belongs  to  another  age  or  country ;  or  else  it  must  be  con- 
tradicted by  other  credible  witnesses,  who  lived  at  the  alleged  author's 
time,  or  soon  after ;  or  finally  it  must  bear  evident  marks  of  designed 
fraud,  or  at  least  of  designed  fiction.  Nothing  of  testimony  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  book,  by  competent  and  cognizant  witnesses  of  ancient 
times,  has  been  or  can  be  produced.  From  the  time  in  which  it  made 
its  appearance  down  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  among 
Jews  and  Christians,  the  book  held  an  uniform  and  undisputed  rank  as 
a  genuine  book.  No  one,  except  men  like  Porphyry,  who  rejected  all 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Test.,  rose  up  to  call  it  in  ques- 
tion. That  it  bears  evident  marks  of  fraud  or  of  fiction,  would  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  contradicted  by  the  simple  fact  of  universal  reception  for  at  least 
2000  years.  Hvidml  —  to  whom  ?  Not  to  men  who  for  more  than  this  long 
period  were  its  serious  and  enlightened  readers — men  loo  of  all  classes  and 
conditions,  hostile  to  each  other  onmany  speculative  points  of  religion,  but 
all  agreed  in  conceding  to  the  book  before  us  the  place  that  it  occupies. 

It  is  vain  to  say,  that  the  Talmudists  who  assigned  it  a  place  among 
the  Kethubim,  meant  to  degrade  it  thereby,  whatever  other  reasons  they 
might  have  had  for  this  proceeding.  The  Talmud  itself  says  of  Daniel ; 
34* 
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"  If  all  tlie  wise  men  of  the  Gentiles  were  put  in  one  scale,  and  Daniel 
in  the  other,  he  would  outweigh  them  all ;  see  in  Carpzov,  Introd.,  p.  228, 
230.  JosepUus,  as  we  have  seen  ahove  (p.  380),  vanks  Daniel  above  all 
the  prophets.  Jerome  saye,  that  "  none  of  the  prophets  have  spoken  so 
plainly  respecting  Christ,-"  Pref.in  Dan.  Augustine  says,  that  "no  one 
in  the  O.  Test,  has  writlen  so  expressly  concemiug  the  rewards  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Even  Lengerke  does  not  venture  to  impute  _/rat(rf 
to  it,  but  charges  it  with  romantic  fiction.  He  and  others  charge  it, 
moreover,  with  inconsistencies,  with  parachronisms,  with  lack  of  histori- 
cal knowledge,  and  with  various  whimsies  and  excesses  which  render  it 
suspicious.  But  what  if  these  last  charges,  when  examined,  turn  out  to  be 
more  subjective  than  objective  ?  If  so,  (and  of  this,  after  having  traversed 
the  ground,  I  cannot  doubt),  then  there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  ad- 
mitting the  author's  testimony  to  his  own  authorship. 

Why  do  we  admit  the  testimony  of  Ezekiel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Mala- 
chi,  and  indeed  of  all  the  prophets,  to  their  own  authorship,  and  reject 
that  of  Daniel  ?  Why  do  we  give  credence  to  like  testimony  of  Thu- 
cydides,  and  other  Greek  and  also  Roman  writers?  Piitm,  facie  then, 
the  repeated  declarations  of  Daniel  respecting  his  authorship,  are  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  it — evidence  of  importance,  unless  it  can  be  rebutted. 

The  fact  that  he  so  oft«n  exchanges  the  first  person  for  the  third,  or 
nice  versa,  is  no  evidence  against  this,  for  such  is  the  custom  of  all  the 
prophets.  It  is  the  frequency  with  which  he  introduces  himself,  that 
Lengerke  chaises  with  being  a  suspicious  circumstance.  '  None  but  a 
supposititious  writer,'  he  says,  'would  be  so  anxious  to  reassert  so  often 
his  claims  and  the  credibility  of  his  book.'  And  yet  if  we  look  into  Je- 
remiah, Ezekiel,  and  several  other  prophets,  we  find  the  authors  of  the 
book  brought  to  our  notice  at  every  new  revelation.  —  What  could  be 
more  natural?  Why  should  Daniel  only  be  required  to  depart  from  this 
common  usage  ? 

(2)  The  sacred  writers  of  the  0.  Test,  and  the  New,  and  also  the  Sa- 
viour himself,  have  testified  to  (he  personage  and  to  the  book  of  Daniel, 
in  such  a  way  as  fully  to  establish  the  claims  made  by  that  book  in  be- 
half of  Daniel  as  a  true  prophet. 

We  begin  with  Ezekiel,  a  contemporary  of  Daniel,  and  like  him  living 
in  exile.  When  threatening  the  Jews,  still  remaining  in  Palestine  just 
before  the  final  captivity,  with  thorough  excision  because  of  their  sins,  he 
says,  as  the  messenger  of  God  authorized  to  repeat  his  message  to  them : 
"  Though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were  in  it  [Jerusalem], 
they  should  deliver  but  their  own  souls  [lives]  by  their  righteousness  ;" 
14;  14.     Thb  is  twice  more  repeated  in  vs.  18,  20.     Again  in  speak- 
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.ng  of  the  prince  of  Tyre  (28:  3),  he  says,  in  the  way  of  chastising  his 
usolence  and.  self  conceit :  "  Behold,  thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel ;  there 
secret  that  they  can  hide  from  thee  !"  The  cutting  irony  of  this  is 
quite  plain.  Equally  plain  is  the  high  elevation  given  to  the  wisdom  of 
Daniel.  It  ia  as  much  as  saying  to  the  prince :  *  Thou  comparest  thyself 
with  one  of  the  wisest  of  men,  and  thinkest  thyself  his  equal.'  The  man' 
ner  in  which  thb  is  said,  shows  tliat  the  prophet  appeals  to  the  commoQ 
sentiment,  respecting  Daniel,  of  the  Jews  of  his  time  whom  he  addressed. 
And  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  preceding  testimony.  Daniel  is  classed, 
as  a  preeminent  example  of  a  just  and  holy  life,  with  Hoah  and  Job. 
Wliat  can  render  any  testimony  more  impressive,  in  respect  to  the  char- 
acter of  Daniel? 

In  vain  are  we  told,  that  there  are  other  Daniels  in  the  sacred  volume ; 
for  they  are  at  least  nothing  to  our  purpose.  One  of  them  was  a  son  of 
David,  1  Chron.  3;  1,  of  whom  notliing  but  his  name  is  known.  The 
other  was  a  son  of  Ithamar,  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  company,  who  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  with  Ezra,  some  seventy  years  after  Daniel's  death,  and 
more  than  that  after  the  death  of  Ezekiel,  Ezra  8:  2.  Comp.  Weh.  10:  6. 
Of  course  he  is  out  of  question.  Besides  these  we  know  of  no  Daniel 
but  the  one  before  us.  It  is  no  objection  of  any  weight,  in  the  question  as 
to  his  person,  that  he  was  young  when  Ezekiel  wrote  the  passages  cited. 
The  first  passages  were  written  about  B.  C.  594,  and  the  second  pas- 
sage about  588.  When  the  first  were  written,  Daniel  must  have  been 
some  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  if  we  allow  tliat  he  was 
some  twelve  to  tburteen  when  he  was  carried  into  exile  ;  (l^;  he  is  called 
in  Dan.  1;  4).  When  the  second  was  written,  he  was  some  thirty-one  lo 
thirty-three  years  old.  He  was  indeed  very  young  lo  acquire  such  a  repu- 
tation for  holiness  and  wisdom.  But  ihe  solution  of  the  problem  is  made 
by  the  history  of  him  in  ch.  i.  ii.  of  his  book.  The  testimony  of  Ezekiel 
is  in  strict  conformity  with  all  that  history,  and  is  indeed  a  notable  com- 
ment on  it  and  voucher  for  it.  Considering  the  publicity  and  conspicuous 
nature  of  his  station  as  prime  ministerof  the  Babylonish  court,  even  when 
he  could  have  been  but  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  feme  had  spread  far  and  wide,  at  the  time  when 
Ezekiel  bore  testimony  concerning  hipi. 

In  vmn  are  we  told  by  Bleek  and  others,  that  the  Daniel  of  Ezekiel 
must  liave  been  a  moi-e  ancient  and  probably  a  mythical  person.  Eze- 
kiel classes  him  with  scriptural  personages,  real  ones,  not  with  mythical 
abstractions.  He  would  not  have  been  infelligible  (o  his  readers,  if  he  did 
not^  Such  then  being  the  case,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  when 
Ezekiel  wrote,  the  condition  and  character  of  Daniel  was  altogether  such 
as  his  book  asserts  or  describes  it  to  be.     It  is  indeed  a  signal  testimony. 
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and  ancli  an  one  as  is  scarcely  given  elsewhere  in  any  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  one  prophet  in  respect  to  another. 

Thus  much  then  for  Daniel's  person  and  character.  And  thus  much, 
be  it  remembered,  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  prophet  of  God,  con- 
temporary with  Daniel,  and  a  companion  in  exile.  Let  us  now  see  what 
is  the  testimony  of  the  N.  Teat,  in  relation  to  the  same  personage. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  Christ  hiraself,  in 
Matt.  24:  15,  "  When  ye,  therefore,  shall  see  the  abominalion  of  desola- 
tion, spoken  of  hy  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place,  (whoso 
readeth  let  him  understand),  then  let  them  that  are  in  Jodea  flee,  etc." 
The  same  is  repeated  in  Mark  13:  14 ;  excepting  that  some  critical  edi- 
tions now  omit  one  clause  there,  viz.  "  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet". 
But  this  omission  altei-a  not  the  nature  of  tlie  case.  The  Saviour  quotes 
written  words  from  Daniel,  and  refers  the  reader  (o  avaytvmGxmv)  to  them 
for  reflection  upon  them.  In  these  passages  then,  or  rather  in  the  Sa- 
viour's discourse,  he  bears  explicit  testimony  to  two  things ;  first,  that 
Daniel  was  a  prophet ;  and  secondly,  that  his  words,  when  attentively- 
perused  and  underslood,  give  warning  to  his  disciples  to  escape  by  flight 
from  the  then  impending  fate  of  Jerusalem.  Now  as  we  must  concede 
that  Jesus  spoke  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  yea  that  he  spake 
them  as  never  man  did  speak,  what  can  we  make  of  such  testimony,  ex- 
cept that  he  believed,  as  well  aa  the  disciples  whom  he  addressed,  that 
Daniel  was  a  true  prophet,  and  his  book  worthy  of  all  honor  and  credit  ? 
To  suppose  the  Saviour  of  the  world  to  make  such  an  appeal  to  a  book 
that  was  the  comparatively  recent  work  of  an  impostor  —  or  at  least  a 
forger  of  romances —- althougli  the  book  had  been  lucky  enough  to  gam 
a  place  in  the  sacred  canon,  is  to  suppose  Christ  liimself  to  be  either  ig- 
norant of  the  state  of  facts,  or  else  willing  to  foster  the  false  regard  which 
was  paid  to  the  book  by  the  Jews.  My  views  of  that  sacred,  (hat  divine 
teacher,  will  not  permit  me  to  believe  either.  Of  course  I  must,  on  his 
authority,  regard  the  book  as  sacred.* 

*  I  Iiave  assumed  in  my  remarks  the  position,  that  the  parentheiitic  i  kvayivii' 
BKov  voe'itu  are  the  words  of  CArtst,  and  not  a  suggestion  of  the  evangelist.  I  know 
not  where  to  find  warnings  of  this  nature,  inseried  by  the  evangelists  themselves,  on 
Iheir  own  anihontj,  in  the  dEacourses  of  Christ.  But  with  the  Siivionr  such  waminga 
are  frequent.  E.  g. "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,"  and  the  like.  In  the 
case  before  us,  Jesna  dies  the  words  of  Daniel,  and  warns  his  hearers  (o  give  to  them 
deliberate  consideration,  vodTu,reedve  Ihi^  in  mind.  The  labored  attempt  of  Wiese- 
ler  (Ausleg.  u.  Kiit.  d.  Apoc.  Lit.  s.  173  ff.)  to  show  that  the  parenthesis  belongs,  in 
both  Matthew  and  Mark,  to  these  evangelists  themselves,  lias  entirely  failed  to  con- 
vince me.  The  design  of  snch  an  effort  is,  to  remove  the  impression  Ihat  Christ  has 
himself  refened  to  Daniel  as  conclnsiveauthoiity.  The  burden  of  sach  an  allegation 
some  recent  critics  ivouM  rather  lay  upon  the  apostles,  whom  they  regard  as  un- 
doubtedly liable  to  mistaken  apprehensions. 
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That  at  that  period  the  book  was  in  the  Jewish  canon,  no  one  worthy 
of  any  regard  will  deny.  That  it  was  what  it  now  is,  llirough  and  through, 
is  quite  certain,  Josephus  follows  xata  7i68a  the  narrative  part,  in  An- 
tiq.  X.  He  also  refei-s  to  the  contents  of  the  pi-ophecies.  And  so,  as 
we  shall  booh  see,  do  the  writers  of  the  N.  Test.  But  what  we  have 
already  seen,  viz.  that  Christ  himself  has  expressly  sanctioned  this  book, 
and  named  the  author  as  Daniel  the  prophet,  settles  the  great  question 
with  every  believing  mind,  both  as  to  its  genuineness  and  its  authenticity. 
Still,  this  is  not  all  the  testimony  of  Christ.  He  calls  himself  very  often 
the  Son  of  Man  ;  an  appellation  which  would  seem,  at  first  view,  to  de- 
tract from  his  dignity,  and  place  him  on  a  level  with  men  at  lai^e,  or  at 
most  on  a  level  with  those  prophets  (e.  g.  Ezekiel)  who  are  often  ad- 
dressed in  tJiis  way.  But  John  5:  27  solves  the  mystery.  There  Christ 
represents  himself  to  be  the  appointed  judge  of  the  world  and  the  giver 
of  life  both  spiritual  and  natural,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man.  The  allu- 
sion is  BO  palpable  to  Dan.  7:  13,  14,  that  nontf  can  well  mistake  iL 
There  we  find  ascribed  to  the  Son  of  Man  supi'emacy  and  power,  like 
that  which  is  asserted  in  the  Gospels.  It  is  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man 
in  the  sense  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  that  be  claims  the  prerogatives  in 
question.  Again,if  we  compare  Dan.  7: 13, 14,  and  2G,  27  with  Matt.  10: 
23.  16:27,28.  19;  28.  24".  30.  26:64,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable 
that  Christ  has  applied  the  words  of  Daniel  to  the  description  of  his  own 
dominion  and  reign  —  so  carefully  applied  them  as  to  follow,  as  often  as 
practicable,  the  very  diction  of  the  prophet.  Once  more  ;  in  John  5:  28, 
29,  Christ  has  employed  the  words  of  Dan.  12;  2,  which  contains  the 
most  peculiar  statement  that  exists  in  the  O.  Test.,  respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  a  general  resurrection. 

Thus  much  for  the  testimony  of  him  who  was  the  Truth  and  the  Light 
of  the  world.  Let  us  now  see  what  some  of  his  leading  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples have  s^d. . 

(«)  In  Heb.  11:  33,  34,  "stopped  the  mouths  of  lions  ;  quenched  the 
violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,"  seem  very  plainly  lo  re- 
fer to  the  history  in  Dan.  vi.  iii.  and  ii.  Daniel's  escape  in  the  den  of  li- 
ons i  the  deliverance  of  his  three  companions  from  the  power  of  the  fieiy 
furnace ;  and  the  liberation  of  him  and  them,  from  the  impending  decree 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  destroy  all  the  wise  men ;  must  have  been  dis- 
tinctly before  the  mind  of  the  writer.  (6)  Paul's  second  epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  (ch.  ii.  iiL)  seems  to  contain  an  evident  reference  to  Dan- 
iel's description  of  Antioehus  Epiphanes  ;  comp.  2  Thess.  2;  4  with 
Dan.n:36.  Also  2  Thess.  2:8  with  Dan.  11:46.  8:25.  Icannotthink 
however,  as  Hengstenberg  does,  that  Daniel  and  Paul  both  refer  to  the  same 
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jndividua!.  1  regard  the  apostle  a>>  ilc-cnliing  fucli  a  cbiiaiter  as  he 
brings  lo  view,  under  the  new  dispensation,  in  the  same  waj  ai  Daniel 
has  described  a  similar  one  undei  the  ancient  diapcnaation  The  ia- 
Btance  before  ii£,  however,  is  not  pioduced  as  one  of  a  characler  aUo- 
gether  decisive,  but  only  as  one  which  showa  the  estimate  which  Paul 
put  upon  the  book  of  Daniel,  b^  employing  language  taken  fiom  him 
in  respect  to  a  very  grave  matter  More  decisive  seems  to  bo  1  Cor. 
6;  2,  "  Know  ye  not  that  the  sainls  shall  judge  the  world  ,"  when  com- 
pared with  Daniel  7:  27,  "  And  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to 
the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  most  High,"  The  manner  of  the 
apostle's  inquiry  implies,  that  his  readers  are  already  in  possession  of 
the  knowledge  in  question.  Where  else  could  they  obtain  it  so  directly 
and  easily  as  in  the  passage  of  Daniel  just  cited  ? 

(c)  In  Acts  7:  5G,  it  is  related  of  Stephen  that  he  said:  "I  see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
God."  How  exactly  this  tallies  with  Daniel  7:  13,  every  reader  may 
easily  see.  That  Stephen  had  his  mind  on  that  passage  in  Daniel,  and 
has  employed  its  peculiar  language,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  So  where 
else  does  any  disciple  ever  speak  of  the  Saviour  as  the  iSon  of  Man 
It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Stephen  would  in  this  case  have 
departed  from  universal  usage,  unless  his  mind  had  been  diatmctly  on 
the  passage  in  Daniel,  which  he  has  quoted  as  to  its  most  distinctive 
particular. 

((/)  Finally,  if  we  take  up  the  Apocalypse  and  read  it  through 
with  care,  we  shall  lind  that  the  genera!  aniigpment  of  th  i  work 
and  a  multitude  of  passages  in  it,  are  altogether  after  the  manner  of 
Daniel.  It  begins  with  a  hisiorleal  part,  chap  i — ui  and  the  rest  is 
prophecy.  The  kind  of  imagery  employed  the  sjmbols  clo^Ln  for 
representation,  the  intervention  of  angel-assist i  ta  ind  ingclmtetpre 
ters,  and  even  tlie  designation  of  times,  are  all  aftpr  the  mo  lei  of  Daniel 
throughout,  although  far  fi-om  a  plagiarist's  imitition  It  is  no  small 
testimony  to  the  estimation  in  which  Daniel  was  held  that  Jchn  has 
thus  preferred  in  general  his  manner  of  communicat  on  (o  all  others 
To  cite  instances,  in  a  case  so  palpable  and  so  generally  if  not  um\er 
aaUy  acknowledged,  would  be  useless  on  the  preseat  occasion.  The  two 
books  stand  side  by  side,  the  one  describing  the  approacliing  end  of  the 
j^(e-Messianic  dispensation,  the  other  describing  the  sequel  and  the 
end  of  the  Messianic  one. 

In  review  of  the  facts  presented  under  our  present  category,  let  me 
ask:  What  prophet  in  all  the  Old  Test,  is  more  expressly,  or  (taking 
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the  New  Teat,  all  in  all)  more  amply  recognized  and  authenticated, 
than  Daniel  ?  Isaiah  is  indeed  very  frequently  quoted ;  but,  if  the 
Apocalypse  be  taken  into  tlie  account,  he  does  not  so  often  appear  in 
the  New  Test,  as  Daniel  does.  No  other  prophet,  at  all  events,  can 
make  claim  to  so  much  reference  as  Daniel.  But  how,  now,  and  why 
is  this?  If  we  are  to  believe  the  mass  of  recent  critics,  the  book  of 
Daniel  ia  a  supposititious  work — a  romance  forged  during  the  persecu- 
tion of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes —  how  then  came  Christ  to  appeal  to,  and  to 
treat,  Daniel  as  a  true  prophet  ?  And  how  came  those  disciples,  to  whom 
he  had  promised  that  "  the  Holy  Ghost  should  teach  them  all  things, 
and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance"  (John  H:  26),  to  regard 
and  treat  one  who  was  an  impostor,  or  at  all  events  a  forger  and  a  roman- 
cer, as  a  prophet  of  God,  whose  work  was  worthy  of  all  confidence  and 
reverence  ? 

The  answer  to  these  and  the  like  questions  is,  that  'a  miracle  is  an 
impossibility ;  that  if  Daniel  was  written  before  the  lime  of  Antiochus, 
a  miraculous  inspiration  must  be  conceded,  and  therefore  it  could  not 
have  been  written  so  early  as  the  book  pretends ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
disciples  of  Christ  often  conformed  to  Jewish  notions  and  prejudices, 
and  were  not  conversant  with  critical  matters,  and  moreover  that  even 
Jesus  himself  sometimes  assumed  the  Jewish  views  without  conlradic- 
tion,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  excite  their  prejudices  by  opposition  to 
them.'  But  let  those  think  and  say  all  this  who  may  and  will,  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  when  these  positions  are  assumed,  all  c  fid  n 
the  unvarying  truth  and  authority  of  the  New  Test,  is  go  ad  can 
never  more  be  defended.  Even  this,  however,  would  be  m 
count  in  the  eyes  of  such  men  as  Slrauss,  and  Lengerke,  and  L.  be 
and  many  others.  But  the  sincere  lover  of  goS|  el-tru!h  can  be 
led  10  regard  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  or  his  holy  apostles  ad  d 
in  regard  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  or  as  giving  currency  by  th  u  ho  y 
to  forgery  and  imposture.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  th  he  p  n 
ciple  assumed  in  regard  to  miracles,  in  oi-der  lo  show  that  book  f 
Daniel  is  a  late  and  supposititious  book,  would  show  with  ua  o  e 
that  all  the  miracles  of  the  Saviour  and  of  his  Apostles  an  lig 
ments  of  the  imagination,  and  that  the  books  which  descnb  h  m  a  e 
the  mere  productions  of  fiction  and  of  superstition.  W  nay  e 
sober  believer  say :   Quod  probat  nimium,  probal  nihil. 

(3)  Various  other  works  of  antiquity  besides  the  sacred  olun  bea 
testimony  more  or  less  directly  to  the  ancient  and  venera  d  ha  a  e 
of  the  book  of  Daniel, 

(a)  Josephus  (Antiqq.  si,  8.  4.   scq.)  relates,  that  A    xa  d        he 
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Great,  when  besieging  Tyre,  sent  to  the  Jews  for  aid ;  which  was  de- 
clined on  the  ground  of  the  fealty  of  the  Jews  to  Dai-iiis  the  Persian 
king.  The  Grecian  conqueror  was  higlily  exasperated,  and  as  soon  as 
Tyre  was  taliea,  marched  his  array  against  Jesusalem.  The  Jews  were 
in  the  utmost  eonstemalion,  and  betoolc  themselves  to  prayers  and 
offerings  in  the  temple.  Josephus  states  (loc  cit,),  that  the  high  priest 
Jaddua  was  warned,  in  a  dream,  to  go  out  with  the  priests  in  their 
sacred  robes,  and  the  ieadiog  civilians  in  white  garments,  and  meet  and 
propitiate  the  conqueror.  This  they  did,  when  Alexander  drew  near  to 
the  city;  and  he  was  appeased,  and  did  reverence  to  the  high  priest, 
and  repaired  to  the  temple,  and  offered  sacrifices  there.  When  ques- 
tioned by  Parmenio,  one  of  his  generals,  how  he,  who  made  all  other 
kings  and  princes  do  homage  to  him,  could  himself  do  this  to  the  Jewish 
high-priest,  his  reply  was,  that  it  was  not  to  the  njtm  that  he  did  rever- 
ence, but  to  the  God  whom  the  man  adored.  He  then  added,  as  Jose- 
phus telis  the  story,  that  he,  while  at  Dios  in  Macedonia,  had  seen  in 
a  dream  this  very  man  (the  high-priest),  who  told  him  to  go  forward 
in  his  Persian  expedition,  for  he  would  be  victorious.  In  the  temple, 
the  same  historian  tells  us,  the  passages  in  Daniel  (8:  3—7.  U:  2,  3) 
were  shown  to  Alexander,  i.  e.  interpreted  to  him,  which  predicted  his 
success.  In  the  sequel,  Alexander  gave  full  liberty  to  the  Jews  to 
follow  their  own  religion,  and  freed  them  fi-om  taxes  during  the  Sab- 
batical year.     All  this  happened  in  332  B.  C. 

This;  account  by  Josephus  has,  of  course,  been  attacked  and  called 
in  question  as  fabulous.  But  as  to  the  main  historical  facts,  they  are 
vouched  for  by  other  writers.  That  Alexander  was  personally  in 
Judea,  Phny  testifies;  Hbt.  Nat.  xii.  26.  Tiiat  Palestine  voluntarily 
surrendered  to  him,  is  testifted  in  Arrian's  history  of  Alexander,  ii.  25, 
That  be  was  met  by  the  liigh-priest  and  his  brethren  dressed  in  tur- 
bans, is  testified  by  Justin  {xi.  10),  who  says:  "Obvios  cum  infidis 
multos  orientis  reges  habuit."  Hecataeus  Abderita,  a  historian  eon- 
temporary  with  Alexander,  testifies  that  there  were  Jews  in  Alexander's 
army  ;  (cited  in  Josephus  cont.  Apion.  ii.  4).  And  finally  the  Talmu- 
dists  often,  specially  io  Tract.  Tacmiih,  eulogize  the  liberality  of  Alex- 

What  now  if  we  allow,  {as  I  should  be  disposed  to  do),  that  tradi- 
tion had  added  something  to  the  report  of  Alexander's  invasion,  which 
will  not  bear  critical  scanning  ?  Does  this  prove  that  the  narration  has 
no  basis  in  matter  of  fact.'  Surely  not.  What  would  become  of 
most  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories,  on  such  a  ground  ?  We  may, 
if  we  please,  reject  the  dreams  as  being  special  and  divine  monitions.     In- 
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deed,  that  of  Alexander  seems  to  bear  evident  marks  of  cunning  forgery 
on  his  part.  That  of  the  high-priest  might  very  naturally  have  taken 
plaee,  in  his  agitated  state  of  mind.  It  seems  to  have  been  conformed, 
however,  to  the  dictates  of  prudential  policy ;  and  whether  he  really  had 
such  a  dream,  or  cot,  it  was  an  easy  and  ready  expedient  to  induce  the 
Jews  to  follow  his  peace-making  counsel  For  the  rest,  that  Alexander 
was  pacified  and  flattered  by  the  honors  paid  him,  there  can  be  no  room 
to  doubt.  That  such  passages  in  Daniel  as  those  above  referred  to  were 
shown  him,  in  order  to  secure  his  favor  and  protection,  is  perfectly  nat- 
ural. Hitzig  himself  declares,  that  "  if  icdeed  the  book  existed  at  that 
time,  it  was  undoubtedly  shown  to  him;"  Held.  Jahrb.  1832,  s,  135. 
But  why  the  (/'?  I  know  of  no  historical  testimony  against  its  exist- 
ence at  that  period.  All  the  objectiona  to  its  antiquity  are  founded  on 
the  a  priori  assumption,  that  prophecy  and  miracle  are  impossible.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  Josephus  fully  believed  in  its  existence  at  the  close 
of  the  Babylonish  exile.  No  man  in  the  Jewish  nation  had  a  better 
opportunity  than  he,  to  know  the  history  of  his  own  people.  He  was  of 
high  descent — a  priest  himself,  and  the  son  of  an  eminent  priest  on  the 
paternal  side,  and  of  the  royal  Hasmonaean  race  on  the  mafemaJ,  being 
of  the  fourth  generation  from  the  Maecabaean  family.  If  we  can  suppose 
any  person  among  the  Jews  to  be  cognizant  of  their  history,  he  was  the 
most  probable  man.  That  he  has  honestly  chronicled  the  story  respect- 
ing Alexander,  there  can  he  no  good  reason  for  doubting.  That  he  has 
told  it  with  some  of  the  appendages,  which  tradition  and  a  love  of  the 
marvellous  had  affixed  to  it,  forms  no  serious  objection  to  the  credible 
and  probable  facts  contained  in  it.  Nor  can  I  see,  how  an  a  priori  as- 
sumption about  the  book  of  Daniel  can  be  made  to  discredit  it ;  unless 
we  assume  the  position,  that  whatever  may  contradict  a  iavorite  theory 
of  our  own  philosophy,  must  be  regarded  as  false.  After  all,  the  ques- 
tion of  prediction,  i.  e,  of  miracles,  is  one  that  depends  on  credible  testi- 
mony, not  on  a  prion  assumption. 

Taking  the  ground,  then,  that  the  narration  of  Josephus  is  substantial- 
ly true,  it  follows  that  the  book  of  Daniel,  as  it  now  exists,  was  current 
among  the  Jews  as  a  sacred  book,  at  least  some  168 — 170  years  before 
the  time  when,  accordmg  to  the  critics  of  the  skeptical  school,  the  book 
could  be  written.     If  so,  then  prediction  must  be  conceded. 

(6)  The  first  book  of  Maccabees  (2;  59,  60),  written  in  all  probability 
not  long  after  the  death  of  Simon  the  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and 
during  the  reign  of  his  son  John  Hyrcanus  (i.  e,  about  125 — 130  B,  C), 
represents  the  father  of  the  Maccabees,  the  venerable  priest  Mattathias, 
on  his  death  bed,  as  warning  his  friends  and  encouraging  them  by  ap- 
35 
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peai  to  the  example  '  of  the  three  worthies  who  were  saved  from  the 
furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  of  Daniel  who  was  rescued  from  the  den 
of  lions,'  (Dan.  iii.  vi.)  If  he  did  actually  make  such  an  appeal,  then  the 
position  of  the  doubting  critics  has  no  good  foundation.  It  is  necessary 
to  the  success  of  their  cause,  that  the  book  should  have  been  written,  at 
least  completed,  after  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Otherwise,  according  to 
their  views,  neither  the  time  nor  the  manner  of  that  death  could  have 
been  designated;  for  both  of  these  are  specially  declared,  and  are  prom- 
inent on  the  face  of  the  record. 

How  now  is  this  conclusion,  which  the  advocates  of  its  antiquity 
make,  avoided?  Bleek  tells  us  (p.  183),  that  the  historian  of  a  later 
period  may  have  put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  Mattathias,  although 
he  did  not  himself  employ  them.  "We  cannot  disprove  this ;  but  we  may 
well  say,  that  unless  the  book  is  destitute  of  support  in  other  quarters, 
the  assertion  of  Bleek  is  not  entitled  to  much  credit.  At  all  events,  let 
the  book  have  originated  when  it  might,  it  was,  in  the  time  of  Hyrcanus 
when  1  Macu.  was  written,  regarded  as  sacred.  la  what  way  a  book 
not  written  by  a  prophet,  (for  1  Mace,  repeatedly  declares  that  prophets 
were  then  no  more),  could  obtain  a  place  in  the  Canon,  and  be  regard- 
ed as  a  prophetic  work,  during  the  period  between  the  death  of  Antiochus 
and  die  writing  of  the  Maccabaean  history,  is  for  those  to  explain  and 
show,  who  assert  the  late  origin  of  that  book.  No  tolerable  solution  of 
this  very  difficult  problem  has  yet  been  offered. 

(c)  The  Sept.  Version  of  the  Pentateuch  is  the  oldest  part  of  the 
Greek  translation.  It  is  a  controverted  question,  when  this  version  was 
made.  But  after  all,  I  see  not  hoiv  the  testimony  of  Aristobulus  and  of 
Hecataeus  Abderita  can  be  set  aside,  viz.  tliat  at  least  this  part  of  the 
Sept.  was  completed  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  or  at  all  events 
of  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  i.  e.  some  315—295  B.  C.  Havernick 
(Einleit.  ins  A.  Test.  I.  §  70)  has  discussed  this  subject  in  an  able,  and 
(on  the  whole)  satisfactory  manner.  Now  in  the  Sept.  (Deut.  32:  8)  is 
a  passage,  which  seems  plainly  to  owe  its  origin  lo  Daniel  10:  13,  20, 21. 
11:  I.  The  original  Hebrew  in  Deuteronomy  runs  thus:  "When  the 
most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance  ...  he  set  the  bounds 
of  the  people  according  lo  the  numher  of  the  children  of  Israel."  This 
last  clause  the  Sept,  have  rendered :  xara  a(}i-0-fihp  dyyiXwv '&eoii.  Again, 
in  Isa,  30:  4,  the  prophet  in  speaking  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  says :  "  Hia 
princes  were  at  Zoan,  and  his  ambassadors  came  to  Hanes."  The  Sept. 
translates  thus ;  eiam  ir  Tuvu  KQpj^oi  ayyekoi  novr^Qoi.  The  version 
of  Isaiah  was  doubtless  somewhat  later  than  that  of  the  Pentateuch,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  present  ai^ument.     Here,  in  both 
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of  these  passages,  there  seems  to  be  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  doctrine, 
that  nations  have  their  preuding  angek  ;  a  doetrine  taught  nowhere  else 
in  the  0.  Test.,  save  in  the  passages  of  Daniel  above  referred  to.  I  arn 
aware  of  the  allegation,  tliat  the  Seventy  may  have  drawn  this  doctrine 
in  respect  to  presiding  national  angels,  from  the  Parsis  and  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster.  But  I  am  also  aware,  that  no  such  doctrine  can  be  shown 
to  have  existed  among  the  Parsis;  as  Hengstenberg  and  Havernick 
have  indeed  sufficiently  shown.  Nor  is  this  a  very  probable  source  from 
which  the  Jews  would  deduce  their  religious  notions.  Much  more  easy 
and  natural  is  it  to  suppose,  that  the  Seventy  drew  from  the  book 
of  Daniel.  It  will  hardly  he  contended,  that  their  version  in  general 
originated  so  late  as  the  lime  of  the  Maccabees.  At  all  events  we  know 
that  the  composilioa  of  Jesus  Sirach  was  antecedent  to  the  reign  of  Anti- 
ochus;  and  here  (17;  17)  we  find  it  written;  'Exa,<st>&  s&vei  Katear^atv 
[fl'JOf]  ^'yov/urop ;  which  looks  very  much  like  being  drawn  from  Daniel. 
The  possibility  of  some  other  origin  we  may  readily  acknowledge;  but 
the  pj'obabiUti/  of  such  an  one  cannot  well  be  made  out. 

If  any  one  of  the  instances  of  reaemblanco  now  produced  did  in  fact 
take  its  rise  from  Daniel,  then  is  the  theory  of  a  Maccabaean  or  post- 
Antiochian  origin  of  the  hook  out  of  question.  It  must  have  existed 
earlier;  and  if  so,  then  is  the  edifice  of  the  objectors  undermined.  They 
may  as  well  concede  the  book  to  the  true  Daniel,  as  to  any  one  between 
his  time  and  the  death  of  Epiphaiies.  It  cannot  be  said,  that  the  facts 
in  question  do  not  seriously  embarrass  the  anlagoaisls  of  the  book. 

(d)  The  SeptuagitU  version  of  Daniel,  however,  hears  evident  marks 
of  coming  from  the  hand  of  some  one  who  lived  during  the  Maccabaean 
period.  It  ooQtfliiis  several  explanatory  clauses,  which  appear  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  events  then  recent,  the  accurate  knowledge  of  which 
enabled  the  translator  lo  make  his  historical  commentary.  E.g.  id  11:  30, 
where  the  Heb.  lias :  "  The  ships  of  Chittim  shall  come  gainst  him,  and 
he  shall  be  disheartened,"  the  Sept.  runs  thus :  ^^avai  'PatfiaToi,  xat 
i^^aaovatv  avzoP,  i.  e,  t!/e  Romans  shall  come,  and  expel  lam.  This  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  interference  of  the  Roman  embassy  with  Antiochus, 
when  he  was  ready  to  seize  upon  the  capital  of  Egypt;  for  he  was 
stopped  by  them  in  his  career,  and  lo  his  great  chagrin  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  couiitry.  Again,  in  Daa.  9;  26,  the  Hebrew  runs  thus:  "  Afler 
sixty-two  weeks  an  anointed  one  shall  be  cut  off,"  while  the  Sept.  translates 
thus :  nal  iisru  sW«  xai  i^doff^xovia  xal  s^^xovra  dvo,  anoaia&fitjsTiai 
XQi<3ftat  i.  e.  after  seven  and  seventy  and  sixty-two  [years],  anointing 
shall  cease.  The  sum  of  these  numbers  =  139 ;  and  this,  no  doubt, 
means  the  I39th  year  of  the  era  of  the  Selucidae,  which  began  312  B.  C. 
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This  would  bring  the  period  for  the  anointing  to  fail  or  cease,  down  to 
173  B.  C.  i  and  it  was  at  this  period,  or  within  a  few  months  of  it,  that 
the  high  priest  Onias  III.  was  ^ected  from  his  ofBce  by  Antiochus.  and 
soon  after  murdered  by  his  lieutenant  in  Syria.  It  is  to  this  event, 
doubtless,  that  the  version  refei's,  when  it  says :  dTiooza&^nijtai  j;eiV«. 
Now  ail  this  shows  a  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  those  times, 
which  renders  it  probable  that  the  writer  lived  at  that  period.  At  all 
events,  if  the  comparison  be  made  of  the  loose  and  erroneous  manner  of 
stating  facta  in  2  Mace,  (a  later  and  an  Alexandrian  composition),  one 
must  feel  that  the  translator  was  unusually  and  accm-ately  cognizant  of 
the  history  of  those  times.  But  if  his  version  was  then  made,  how  could 
it  be,  in  case  the  original  had  just  then  made  its  appearance,  tliat  such 
alterations  would  be  introduced,  and  such  comments  inserted  ?  We  may 
well  suppose  the  author  of  the  Hebrew  Daniel  to  be  then  living,  if  we 
hearten  to  Lengerke  and  others  of  like  views.  "Would  or  could  a  trans- 
lator take  such  liberties  with  a  recent  composition?  I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  impossible;  yet  I  may  venture  to  say  that  such  a  thing  seems  to  be 
quite  improbable.  But  if  we  suppose  Daniel  to  have  been  written  in 
Ihe  sixth  century  B.  C,  thea  there  was  time  for  a  hook,  so  obscure  in 
seme  of  its  passages,  to  have  been  subjected  to  traditional  explications, 
and  to  efforts  for  tlie  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  intelligible. 

Beyond  all  this,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  whole  Sept.  version  of 
Daniel  is  s.  paraphrastic  one,  departing  so  often  and  so  widely  from  the 
original,  that  evea  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  with  all  their  reve- 
rence for  the  Sept.  in  general,  this  book  was  thrown  aside,  and  Ihe  version 
of  Theodotion,  more  literal  and  exact,  was  taken  in  the  room  of  it.  Even 
at  that  period,  the  Sept.  version  had  attached  to  it  several  apocryphal 
appendages,  e.  g.  the  Hymn  of  the  three  Martyrs  in  the  furnace,  the 
story  of  Susanna,  and  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  At  least  so  the  matter 
stands,  in  the  Sept.  of  the  Chisian  Codes  as  published  at  Kome.  All 
this  argues  an  age  for  the  book  of  Daniel  back  of  the  Maccahaean  period. 
Such  stories  and  legends  are  usually  attached  to  books  of  a  more  ancient 
period,  and  not  to  recent  productions.  That  so  many  of  them  came  into 
the  Sept.  version,  would  help  to  confirm  the  position,  that  the  book  of 
Dauiel  is  older  than  recent  liberal  criticism  allows  it  to  be. 

Finally  the  writer  of  the  1  Mace,  has  quoted  tiie  Sept.  version,  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt.  It  must  then  have  enjoyed  full  credit  in  his  time. 
But  could  a  book  written  after  the  death  of  Epiphanes  have  already 
been  translated,  and  this  translation  have  become  a  source  of  citation  and 
appeal,  unless  the  original  book  was  written  earlier  than  the  death  of 
that  tyrant  ?    Such  a  view  of  the  matter  is  at  least  quite  an  improbable 
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(e)  The  SibtjUine  Oracles  bear  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  the  book. 
That  portion  of  Ihem  to  which  I  refer,  is  Lib.  III.  vs.  319  seq.  Bleek 
himself  has  shown,  that  this  book  in  all  probabiUty  originated  from  an 
Alexandrine  Jew,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  But  it  exhibits  an 
evident  effort  to  imitate  the  book  of  Daniel,  even  transferring  some  of 
ita  imagery  to  itself.  E.  g.  (in  loc.  cit.),  we  find  Anliochus  described  as 
^iXav  iav  yi  Movi  —  h  Sixa  di/  xseaTdMi  naQa  S^  qivtov  ailo  ^vzwasi 
— ixal  zoTS  8^  noQafvofietw  xiQas  itQ^et,  comp.  Dan,  7:  7,  S.  8:  9,  10. 
11:21.  This  is  so  plain,  that  Eleek  acknowledges  the  agreement  between 
the  two,  but  says  that  we  must  account  for,  this,  by  the  supposition  that 
both  had  for  their  source  one  common  and  older  tradition.  But  where 
are  we  to  stop,  in  assumptions  of  such  a  nature?  It  would  be  easy,  on 
such  ground,  dedvcere  oMquid  ex  aliquo.  If  the  matter  be  as  stated 
above,  it  follows  that  the  book  of  Daniel  is  older  than  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees ;  for  in  their  time  it  already  had  currency  as  a  prophetic  wri- 
ting, inasmuch  as  the  design  of  the  SibylHst  is  to  show  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  by  Anliochus. 

(f)  The  book  of  Bai-uch  was  evidently  written  during  the  period  of 
the  Jewish  persecutions  by  the  Syrian  tyrant,  and  written  Uke  the  Mace., 
for  the  sake  of  consoling  the  Hebrews  under  their  distresses.  It  assumes 
the  attitude  of  assurance  that  the  tyrant  will  fall,  and  that  the  Jews  will 
regain  their  liberty  and  privileges.  It  seems  to  have  drawn  these  views 
from  the  book  of  Daniel ;  and  if  tins  be  admitted,  it  follows  that  at  that 
lime  the  book  of  Daniel  was  received  and  regarded  as  a  prophetic  writing. 

(g)  To  come  down  somewhat  lower ;  it  lies  upon  the  whole  face  of 
Josephus'  narration  of  matters  comprised  in  the  book  before  us  (in  Aa- 
tiq.  X.),  that  he  had  not  only  regarded  Daniel  as  a  prophet,  but  tha 
greatest  of  all  the  prophets.  That  the  Jews  of  his  day  universally  cher- 
ished the  same  sentiment,  no  one  acquainted  with  their  history  will 
attempt  to  deny.  But  how  comes  it,  now,  that  such  productions  as  the 
Sibylline  Oracles,  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  the  Hke,  never  gained  any 
such  credit  among  the  Jews  as  did  the  book  of  Daniel.  If  the  Hebrews 
of  that  period  were  so  credulous  and  easily  deceived  about  books,  as  the 
newer  criticism  now  in  fashion  represents  them  to  have  been,  then  how 
comes  it  that  all  the  other  productions  of  a  like  nature,  i.  e.  designed  to 
resemble  it,  were  rejected  as  apocryphal  and  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the 
sacred  Canon  ? 

(4)  The  reception  of  Daniel  into  the  Jewish  Canon  bears  strong  testi- 
mony to  ila  genuineness  and  authenticity, 

(a)  I  need  not  here  go  into  any  detail  of  argument,  to  show  that  the 
Heb.  Scriptures  were  the  same,  m  the  time  of  Christ  and  (he  apostles, 
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that  they  now  are.  This  is  conceded  even  by  those  who  attack  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  book  before  us.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  here  of 
ahowing  at  lengtli,  that  the  N.  Test  writers  in  common  with  the  Jews, 
attributed  a  divine  origin  and  authority  to  the  0.  Test.  Paul  says 
(2  Tim.  S:  16),  that  "  ail  Scripture  is  given  bt/  inspiration  of  God,  and 
is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness."  Peter  (2  Pet.  h  21)  declares,  that  "prophecy  came  not 
in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  that  holy  men  of  God  spake  aa  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  It  were  easy  to  quote  abundance  of 
passages  of  the  like  tenor,  not  only  from  the  N.  Test.,  but  from  the  Son 
of  Sirach,  "Wisdom,  1  Mace,  and  other  apocryphal  books,  written  before 
the  N.  Test.,  aa  well  as  from  Josephus,  Philo,  and  other  later  Jewish 
writers.  There  was  but  one  voice  in  all  anliquity,  among  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

This  of  itself  shows,  that  a  wide  difference  was  made  at  that  period, 
between  sacred  and  other  books.  But  by  what  criterion  were  the  two 
classes  distinguished  and  separated  ?  The  only  answer  that  caa  be  given 
is,  by  that  of  inspiration,  i.  e.  of  inspiration  supposed  and  believed  to 
exist,  in  the  writers  of  the  respective  books.  But  what  was  the  evidence 
of  this?  What  led  the  ancients  to  give  credit  to  this  alleged  inspiration? 
The  answer  must  be,  that  they  gave  credit  in  any  particular  ease,  because 
they  deemed  the  author  to  be  a  prophet,  either  by  virtue  of  a  regular 
prophetic  office,  or  by  being  endowed  with  some  of  the  highest  qualities 
which  belonged  to  a  regular  prophet.  The  Jews,  beyond  all  doubl, 
as  the  Talmud  shows  us  (Eava  Bathra,  fol.  13.  2),  attributed  Joshua, 
Judges,  Etith,  1  and  2  Samuel,  to  Joshua  and  Samuel.  The  properly- 
prophetic  books  testified  for  themselves ;  and  the  rest  were  distributed 
among  David,  Solomon,  Jeremiah,  Ezra,  and  Nehcmiaii.  There  are, 
indeed,  somp  strange  conceits  mixed  up  with  the  Talmudic  tradition. 
But  they  do  not  affect  the  point  in  question.  On  all  hands  it  is  and  must 
be  conceded,  that  however  and  whenever  the  book  of  Daniel  came  into 
the  canon,  it  must  have  gained  admittance  as  the  supposed  work  of  a 
real  personage  and  a  true  prophet. 

When  then  did  the  order  of  prophets  cease  ?  We  have  testimony  in 
4:  46  of  the  first  book  of  the  I!t^,ccabees,  (written  some  125—130  B.  C. 
and  very  near  the  time  when  neological  critics  suppose  the  book  of 
Daniel  to  have  been  written),  that  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  his  compan- 
ions, when  they  reconsecrated  the  temple,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Syrian 
army  and  just  before  the  death  of  Antiochus,  pulled  down  fie  altar ^nd 
removed  the  stones  thereof  to  a  place  appropriate  for  keeping  them, 
"  until  a  pvphet  should  come  who  would  give  directions  eonoeming 
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them,"  i.  e.  should  order  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  disposed 
of.  This  transaction,  according  to  the  decision  of  liberal  critidsm,  pre- 
ceded only  some  months  the  composition  of  the  hook  of  Daniel.  At  that 
period,  then,  there  was  no  prophet  in  Israel  lo  settle  such  a  question ; 
much  less  to  write  a  canonical  book.  Again,  in  1  Mace.  9:  27,  the  same 
writer  says ;  "  There  was  great  affliction  in  Israel,  such  as  never  occurred 
from  the  time  when  a  prophet  was  no  more  seen ;"  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  reference,  implies  a  long  period  antecedent.  Once  morC) 
in  14;  41,  the  same  author  says,  tiiat  Simon  was  appointed  governor  and 
perpetual  high  priest,  "  until  there  should  arise  a  prophet  worthy  of 
credit"  (niircov).     Of  course  there  was  no  such  prophet  at  that  period. 

Josephua  says  in  the  most  express  terms;  ""We  have  only  tmenty-taxi 
books,  containing  the  history  of  every  age,  which  are  justly  accredited. 
.  .  .  From  the  time  of  Arlaxerxes  until  our  present  period,  all  occur- 
rences have  been  written  down }  hit  they  are  not  regarded  at  entitled  to 
the  like  credit  with  those  whick  precede  them,  because  there  was  no  infc^H- 
He  {dxqtpri)  succession  of  prophets  f  Conf.  Ap.  I.  8.  All  Jewish  writ- 
ings so  far  as  we  know,  both  earlier  and  later,  consider  the  period  of 
Malachi  as  the  close  or  end  of  the  succession  of  the  prophets. 

Adopting  then  the  position,  that  the  Jews  never  admitted  any  book  to 
their  sacred  Canon,  which  they  did  not  believe  to  be  inspired,  and  to  have 
originated  from  a  prophet  or  a  prophetical  man  in  respect  to  gifts,  oar 
first  inquiry  has  been,  whether  any  such  men  were  extant  at  the  Maccar 
baean  period.  We  have  the  direct  testimony  of  a  writer,  at  the  very  dose 
of  that  period,  (and  a  writer  he  ia,  moreover,  of  distinguished  candoi;  and 
fidelity,  and  by  genera!  consent  worthy  of  credit),  —  we  have  his  testi- 
mony, not  only  that  there  were  no  prophets,  at  that  time,  hut  that 
for  a  long  time  there  had  been  none.  The  passage  1  Mace.  9:  27 
(already  quoted  above)  cannot  mean  less  than  this.  Besides  all  this, 
the  manner  in  which  Jeeus  Sirach  speaks  of  the  ancient  prophets,  in  46: 
15.  48:  22,  shows  that  he  considered  the  marol  o'^dosm  as  belonging  to 
the  days  of  yore.  Nor  is  there  a  syllable  of  history  to  contradict  this. 
Certainly  the  Jews  had  national  pride  enough,  to  maintain  the  existence 
of  prophets  and  the  continuance  of  inspiration  among  them  long  after  the 
death  of  Malachi,  if  there  existed  any  fair  or  even  tolerable  ground  for 
pretensions  of  this  sort.  The  loss  of  the  prophetic  order  was  considered 
by  them  as  a  severe  chastisement,  and  also  as  a  great  degradation. 
There  cannot  be,  then,  even  the  remotest  probability,  that  the  Sews 
would  have  given  up  such  a  claim,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  support  it 
(b)  The  next  question  that  occurs  then  is :  How  came  the  hook  of 
Daniel  to  he  inserted  in  the  canon,  if  it  were  composed,  as  the  Neologists 
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assert,  during  the  Maccabaean  period,  or  rather,  during  that  part  of  it 
which  followed  the  death  of  Epiphanes  ?  "Who  was  the  man  to  introduce 
a  book  unknown  and  unheard  of  before,  and  to  procure  a  place  for  it  in 
the  sacred  canon  ?  Not  any  prophet ;  for  such  an  one  there  was  not, 
How  then  were  the  priests  and  elders  and  magistracy  among  the  Jews 
persuaded  to  admit  it  ?  The  forger  of  the  book  must  have  been  a  con- 
summate manager  as  well  as  skilful  writer,  to  persuade  the  Sanhedrim  to 
such  a  measure ;  or  else  they  must  have  been  deplorably  ignorant  of  their 
national  usages  in  regard  to  Scripture,  or  so  superstitious  as  to  lay  hold 
greedily  of  every  book  which  made  claims  to  sanctity.  From  what  we 
know,  and  so  far  aa  we  know,  of  the  men  of  that  period,  there  was  no 
such  dexl«rous  forger  in  existence  among  the  Jews  ;  and  even  if  there 
were,  there  was  little  likelihood  of  his  success.  The  men  of  that  day  were 
far  enough  from  being  ignorant,  stupid,  or  indifferent.  There  was  among 
them  a  avvaymyii  /pafi/tatfW,  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  to  holy 
things  ;  so  1  Mace.  7: 12.  To  the  same  purpose  testifies  Sirach  (38: 24), 
who  lived  and  wrote  before  Antiochus'  reign,  i.  e.  about  180  B.  C. 
He  speaks  of  the  aoqila  ytia/ijiareiae  as  boiag  attained  only  by  leisurely 
study,  implying  that  there  was  such  an  order  of  men  who  were  devoted 
Id  the  study  of  sacred  things.  Agaic,  in  39;  1,  he  speaks  of  the  ytiaftjia- 
tevg  aa  "  seeking  afler  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancients  {navTiav  dQjraiav), 
and  diligently  employing  himself  with  the  study  of  the  prophecies"  (iv 
jiQotfeTHaie).  Beyond  this,  we  are  brought  by  1  Mace,  to  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Mattathias,  the  noble  priest  at  Modin,  who  indignantly 
refused  to  obey  the  mandate  of  Epiphanes  to  sacrifice  to  idols ;  and  also 
with  his  talented,  heroic,  and  excellent  sons,  Judas,  Jonathan,  and  Simon, 
who  regained  the  freedom  of  their  country.  All  these  chose  to  die, 
rather  than  yield  up  anything  belonging  to  their  religion.  Is  it  reason- 
able, aow,  to  suppose  that  such  men  could  have  been  entrapped  and  de- 
ceived, by  a  forger  of  a  book  at  that  period,  claiming  indeed  to  be  much 
older,  but  never  having  before  been  heard  of?  And  with  all  the  rigorous 
attachment  of  such  men  to  their  ancient  Scriptures  and  customs,  so  rigo- 
rous that  it  exposes  them  now  to  the  accusation  of  superstition  and  severity, 
on  the  part  of  the  Neologists,  —  with  all  their  zeal  and  jealousy  for  the  hon- 
orof  their  religion  and  their  holy  books,  could  they  have  been  persuaded  by 
a  writer  of  their  own  time  to  add  to  their  sacred  canon  ?  How  obvious 
the  questions  they  would  ask,  viz.  If  this  book  be  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Daniel,  where  has  it  been  for  these  nearly  four  hundred  years?  How 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  a  book  of  such  high  import,  as  this  seems  to  be, 
and  so  honorable  to  our  nation,  should  have  lain  in  utter  neglect  and  for- 
getfulnesa  during  all  that  period  ?    And  to  these  questions,  what  possible 
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answer  tliat  woald  lie  satisfactory,  could  be  given  by  tbe  foi^er  of  the 
book?  I  cannot  even  imagine  what  could  have  been  his  reply — Imean 
what  reply  could  be  such  aa  would  have  ^ven  them  satisfaction  about  the 
age  and  mdhsnticity  of  the  book.  They  all  knew,  of  course,  that  until 
the  forger  presented  this  book,  it  was,  and  had  for  time  immemorial  been, 
unknown. 

If  now  we  unite  all  these  considerations  in  one  general  view,  it  seems 
iraposaible  that  any  one  well  acquainted  with  Jewish  antiquity,  can  seri- 
ously maintain  the  probability  of  such  a  book  being  forged  and  forced  into 
the  Jewish  canon,  at  that  period.  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  that 
Judaa  and  his  brethren  would  yield  to  the  demands  of  Antiochus,  in  rela- 
tion to  sacrificing  to  idols,  as  that  they  would  have  altered  tie  canon, 
when  confessedly  no  prophet  was  extant,  and  for  a  long  time  there  had 
been  none.  What  says  Josepbus,  himself  a  priest  of  a  distinguished  order, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  Maccabees  ?  In  Cont.  Ap.  I.  8  he  says  :  "  Al- 
though so  many  ages  have  passed  away,  [via.  since  the  Scriptures  were 
written],  no  one  lias  dared  to  add  to  them,  nor  to  take  anything  from  them, 
nor  to  make  alterations.  In  all  Jews  it  is  implanted,  oven  from  their  birth, 
to  regard  them  as  being  the  instructions  of  God ;  and  to  abide  stead- 
fastly by  them ;  and  if  it  be  necessary,  to  di?  gladly  for  them."  Such 
are  the  genuine  words  of  a  genuine  Jew,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  en- 
lightened of  all  Jews,  aa  to  the  affairs  and  customs  of  bis  nation.  Indeed, 
one  cannot  well  conceive  of  a  greater  improbability,  than  that  the  book 
of  Daniel  was  added  to  the  sacred  canon  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

In  truth,  the  representations  of  the  Neolo^sts  are  very  inconsistent  with 
themselves  and  contradictory,  in  regard  to  this  period.  As  often  as  con- 
venience dictates,  the  Iwok  of  Baniel  is  assailed,  on  the  ground  that  it 
exhibits  rigorous  fastings  and  praying  and  obstinate  adherence  to  Jewish 
rites  and  opinions,  which  are  cbaracleristic  only  of  such  a  period  as  that 
of  the  Mace,  and  therefore  the  book  could  not  have  been  written  by  the 
enlightened  ancient  Daniel.  Tet  this  very  Maccabaean  age  of  severe 
and  superstitious  adherence  to  tbe  rites  and  usages  and  opinions  of  the 
fathers  and  elders,  is  the  very  one,  according  !o  our  opponents,  which  not 
merely  forges  a  new  book,  under  a  distinguished  prophet's  name,  but 
^ves  credit  without  any  hesitation  to  tbe  antiquity  and  authority  of  a 
book  pretending  to  be  sacred,  that  had  been  unknown  and  unnoticed) 
from  the  time  when  the  alleged  author  lived,  down  to  their  own  time,  i.  e. 
about  four  centuries.  "Was  there  ever  such  a  strange  mixture  of  charac- 
ter as  this,  in  the  same  age  and  among  the  same  people  ?  They  are  all 
rigor  and  severity  and  superstitious  adherence  to  patristical  tradition,  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  they  are  ready  lo  welcome  with  open 
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arms  the  imposture  of  a  forger,  wlio  would  fain  put  off  his  romantic  and 
fantastic  fictions,  for  llie  work  of  an  ancient  and  holy  prophet !  In  my 
humble  opinion,  it  requires  more  real  credulity  to  believe  all  this,  than  to 
believe  that  the  book  is  ancient  and  genuine.  How  can  we  believe  that 
such  an  age  aa  that  of  the  Maccabees,  which  produced  so  many  noble  pa- 
triots, such  excellent  statesmen,  such  enligbiened  and  zealous  priests,  and 
withal  such  works  aa  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  and  the  first  book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, not  to  name  other  productions  of  the  time  —  how  can  we  believe 
that  an  age,  bo  zealous  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  honor  oi  religion  as 
to  hold  fast  and  adhere  to  even  the  minutest  traditional  opinions  and 
usages,  should  commit  a  sacrilege  on  one  of  the  holiest  parts  of  the  sacred 
domain,  viz.  on  that  of  the  most  highly  revered  Scriplures  ?  If  it  is  not 
impossible,  it  is  utterly  improbable. 

AVe  are  often  told  by  the  advocates  of  the  Maeeabaean  period,  that 
'  the  age  was  too  uncritical  and  undistinguishmg,  and  indeed  too  ignoract, 
to  detect  the  imposture  in  regard  to  the  book  of  Daniel ;'  and  we  are 
now  and  then  assured,  by  some  of  the  bolder  spirits  among  these  advo- 
cates, that '  any  book  written  in  Hebrew,  and  on  a  religious  subject,  was 
of  course  added  to  the  canon,  if  the  writer  desired  it  In  this  way,  the 
book  of  Daniel  gained  admittance  into  the  sacred  enclosure '  —  But  such 
a  view  of  the  subject  is  encompassed  with  difficulties  First  of  all, 
how  came  the  writer  of  the  book  before  us  to  hit  upon  the  plan  of  writing 
one  half  of  it  in  the  Chaldee  language  ?  Other  prophuts  of  the  exile  pe- 
riod, viz.  Ezekiel,  Ha^ai,  Zechariab,  andMalachi,  all  wrote  in  Hebrew, 
Only  Ezra  exhibits  any  Chaldee  in  his  composition ;  and  here  the  occa- 
sion of  so  doing  was  the  transcription  of  Chaldee  documents.  But  Ezra 
ia  history,  not  prophecy.  What  advantage,  then,  in  regard  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  book  of  Daniel,  could  a  writer  of  a  late  period  anticipate,  from 
writing  in  Okaldee?  None.  Moreover,  the  Chaldee  of  the  JIaccabaean 
period  was  very  different  from  that  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra. 
Whence  then  did  he  get  his  skill  in  the  old  Hebrew-Chaidee  ?  There 
was  no  model  of  a  mixture  of  languages  among  the  propiietic  books  of  the 
0.  Test.  Why  then  should  he  choose  such  a  method  of  writing  ?  I  see 
no  good  answer  that  can  be  made  to  this  queslioo.  On  the  other  hand ; 
if  the  true  Daniel  wrote  the  book,  all  difhculty  is  easily  solved.  Daniel 
was  equally  at  homo  in  both  languages,  aa  his  work  fiilly  testities.  He 
introduces  Chaldee  very  naturally,  when  he  comes  to  represent  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  his  courtiers  in  mutual  conference.  He  then  continues  it 
until  the  Chaldee  history  is  completed,  and  even  onward  ia  ch,  vi.  vii. 
And  why  ?  Because  he  well  knew,  that  those  whom  he  addressed,  would 
understand  the  Chaldee  quite  as  well,  or  even  better  than  they  would  the 
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Hebrew.  A  forger  in  tbe  Maccabaean  limes  bad  no  inducement  to  mix 
languages.  It  was  contrary  to  prophetic  usage  ;  and  tlierefore  it  would 
subject  bis  book  to  suspicion. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  true  that  other  books  of  that  period,  writ- 
ten on  religious  subjects,  were  received  into  the  Canon,  The  work  of  the 
Son  of  Sirach  was  written  ia  Hebrew,  as  the  preface  of  the  translator  tes- 
tifies. This  work,  moreover,  is  not  without  strong  claims  on  the  pious 
mind.  Some  parts  of  it  seem  to  be  not  unworlby  of  an  inspired  pen, 
and  would  do  no  disgrace  to  the  sacred  Canon.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
writer  himself  makes  high  claims  to  consideration.  In  24: 33, 34  he  says ; 
"Further,  I  beam  forth  instruction  as  the  morning  light,  and  disclose 
those  things  even  to  distant  ages.  I  moreover  pour  forth  instruction  as 
prophecy  (nQoffstsiav),  and  leave  ii  for  future  ages."  Again  in  33.  19, 
he  represents  himself  as  the  last  of  the  wise  men,  and  compares  himself 
with  Solomon  ;  'iaxaros  ^ygvur^aa.  are  bis  words.  In  30: 17, 18  be  says : 
"  Consider  that  I  have  noi  labored  for  myself  alone  . . .  Hear  ye  rulers 
of  the  people,  and  give  ear  ye  leaders  of  the  congregation"  {i-Axltiaiag). 
At  the  close,  he  assays  to  make  strong  impressions  on  the  reader  of  bis 
high  claims :  "  In  this  book  I  have  written  the  instruction  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  .  .  .  Blessed  is  he  who  is  conversant  with  these  things,  and  be 
who  lays  tbem  up  in  his  heart  shall  be  wise ;  for  if  be  do  these  things,  he 
will  be  powerful  in  all  respects,  for  the  light  of  the  Lord  is  on  his  foot- 
steps," 50:  27 — 29.  We  must  consider  now,  not  only  these  high  claims, 
but  that  the  book  was  written  fnore  prophelico,  i.  e.  in  Hebrew  and  in 
pterallelisms.  Moreover,  it  was  written  in  Palestine.  In  respect  now  to 
poetic  parallelisms,  they  are  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  book  of  Daniel, 
although  there  are  some  approaches  to  tbem.  Why  then  was  not  the 
claim  of  Sirach  admitted  ?  Plainly  because  the  canon  was  already  closed. 
No  other  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given.  The  spirit  and  tenor  of  the 
book  are  certainly  not  unworthy  of  a  very  high  place.  But  Sirach  came 
too  late.  The  Canon  was  completed  and  sealed  as  such.  And  all  this,  too, 
before  the  Maccabaean  period  or  the  reign  of  Antiochus  began.  The 
lowest  point  assignable  to  the  composition  of  the  book  is  180  B.  C.  ; 
and  it  remains  to  this  day  a  disputed  question,  whether  it  was  not  writ- 
ten a  century  earlier. 

Here  tlien  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews 
thought  and  acted,  during  the  Maccabaean  period.  So  little  impression 
did  the  work  of  Jesus  Sirach  make  in  Palestine,  where  it  was  written, 
that  his  grandson,  when  he  came  to  translate  it  into  Greek,  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Egypt  in  order  to  find  a  good  copy  of  it,  worthy  of  study. 
See  ProS.  ad  Lib. 
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Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  the  book  of  Tobit,  in  all  probability  earlier 
tban  that  of  Sirach,  wiiich  was  ■written  also  in  Hebrew,  and  abounds  in 
such  flctiona  as  the  Maccabaean  period  is  accused  of  fostering  and 
approving.  Did  the  Jews  ever  receive  it  into  their  Canon  ?  This  is 
not  even  pretended  by  any  pariy. 

The  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  also,  was  written  soon  after  the 
close  o£  the  limited  Maccabaean  period,  (limited  to  the  sons  of  Matta- 
tbias),  the  writer  of  it  having  evidently  been  himself  conversant  with 
a  good  part  of  that  period.  This  too  was  wrilten  in  Hebrew,  as  Jerome 
(Prol.  Gal.)  expressly  testifies.  Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  or 
interesting  to  the  Jews  of  that  time,  than  such  a  book.  It  is  a  very 
sober  ajid  veracious  book  for  the  most  part,  written  with  all  becoming 
gravity  and  earnestness.  Yet  this  never  had  any  place  in  the  Jewish 
Canon. 

I  say  nothing  of  several  other  books,  whose  claims  and  age  are  doubt- 
fiil.  Enough  that  the  asserted  principle  of  easy  reception  into  the 
Canon,  and  of  inability  in  the  Maccabaean  age  to  distinguish  the  respect- 
ive claims  of  books,  are  most  glaringly  contradicted  by  facts  such 
as  these.  That  age  did  distinguish.  It  set  aside  Sirach,  Tobit, 
1  Mace.,  and  doubtless  niany*other  books,  and  never  thought  of  adding 
them  to  the  Canon.  Neither  the  Hebrew,  nor  Ihe  paralielisma,  nor  the 
pious  matter,  nor  the  lofty  claims  of  Sirach,  made  any  impression  on 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  of  a  just  claim  to  a  place  in  the  Canon, 

Enough  has  now  been  said  respecting  the  character  and  design  of  the 
age  of  the  Maccabees,  in  regard  to  religious  things  and  religious  books, 
to  show  the  utter  improbability  of  a  book  being  tbisted  into  the  Canon 
at  that  period.  But  we  have  not  done  with  the  subject.  Proof  direct 
and  positive  of  a  defined  and  completed  Canon,  before  the  Maccabaean 
period,  can  be  produced  —  proof  that  candor  and  impartiahty  can 
hardly  reject. 

The  grandson  of  Jesus  Siraflh,  who  traaslated  his  work  into  Greek, 
says  that  his  grandfather  "  gave  himself  very  much  to  the  reading  of 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Other  Books  of  his  country."  By  this 
study,  he  was  excited  to  write  his  own  work.  This  triplex  division  is 
mentioned,  in  the  preface  to  the  Greek  Version,  not  less  than  three  times. 
(1)  The  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  {tav  SXhav)  books  following 
them  of  the  hke  tenor"  {xar  aviuvs)-  (2)  "The  Law,  the  Prophets, 
and  the  oilier  Books  of  his  country,"  i%^v  aXktov  nar^iav  ^iplitov). 
(S)  "  The  Law,  the  Prophecies,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  Books  "  (ra  Xoaia 
rav  ^i^Xtiav).  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  translator  here 
employs  language  in  describing  the  sacred  books  which  had  been  long 
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and  familiarly  current.  He  expects  his  readers  of  course  to  appre- 
hend readily  and  definitely,  what  books  are  meant.  And  what  are 
they?  Certainly  not  aU  other  hooks;  for  then  the  article  hefore  the 
other  or  the  rest  {zwv  ctJ.lwi',  tcc  io(ii«),  must  of  necessity  have  been 
omitted.  But  now  in  every  case,  the  article  is  inserted.  This  then 
makes  a  definite,  well-hioum  collection  of  sacred  books  which  J.  Sirach 
studied.  And  this  collection  was  so  defined,  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  before  the  time  of  Sirach;  for  in  hia  own  work,  we  have  evi- 
dence of  this.  In  45:  6,  he  speaks  of  the  vo/iog  ^<o>jg  as  given  by 
Moses.  In  44:  3,5,  speaking  of  ancient  celebrated  men,  he  says: 
"  They  gave  counsel  with  intelligence,  and  delivered  messages  in  proph- 
ecies (EC  iTQOtptiTtiaig)  .  ■ .  They  sought  out  musical  songs,  di.^closiog 
maxims  in  writing"  (jiilij  ftovaix^v . . .  in^  sv  YQ^fS)-  Here  then  are 
plain  traces  of  the  triplex  division  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  even 
more  specific  than  the  declarations  of  Siraeh'a  grandson  in  his  preface. 
Here  the  classification  as  to  matter  is  essentially  made.  We  have  the 
Law,  ihe  Prophets,  and  virtually  the  Fsalms  and  Proverbs,  i,  e.  the  lead- 
ing and  principal  hooka  in  the  Hagiography.  That  jiBlri  /iovoatiav 
means  Psalms,  and  tin;  maxirm,  (a  frequent  later  classical  use  of  this 
word),  there  can  be  no  good  room  to  doubt.  Jesus  Sirach  and  his 
grandson,  then,  are  united  in  proclaiming  the  existence  of  a  definite 
third  division  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  at  that  period.  If  so,  then  as 
Sirach  preceded  the  Maccabees,  the  Canon  was  not  open  in  the  time  of 
the  latter  to  any  new  comer,  but  already  definitely  completed. 

Let  us  follow  this  matter  down  to  a  later  period.  Our  next  witness 
is  Christ  himself.  In  Luke  24 :  44,  we  have  his  words  thus :  "  All 
things  must  be  fulfilled,  which  are  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psabns,  concerning  me."  V.  27  of  the  same  chapter 
is  substantially  of  the  like  tenor.  Here,  then,  is  the  same  thing,  viz.  Iri- 
plex  division,  that  we  have  already  found  in  Sirach ;  excepting  that  the 
Keihuhldm  is  designated  only  by  its  leading  and  principal  book,  viz.  the 
Psalms. 

We  come  next  to  Philo  Judaeus  (flor.  circa  40  A.  D.),  who,  in  de- 
scribing the  Essenes,  says  of  them,  that  "  they  receive  the  Law,  and  the 
Oracles  uttered  by  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hymns  and  the  other  [books], 
by  which  knowledge  and  piety  are  augmented  and  perfected ; "  De  Vila 
contemplat.  ii.  p.  475,  edit.  Mangey.  Here  then  is  Sirach's  view  repro- 
duced ;  for  here  are  his  fifiij  novatxnv  and  sajj.  And  so  also  the  ''Val(ioi 
of  Luke,  plainly  correspond  to  the  vfii-ove  of  Philo. 

Josephus  is  more  graphic  still.     In  Cont,  Ap.  i.  8,  he  says:    "We 
have  not  a  countless  number  of  books,  discordant  and  arrayed  against 
36 
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each  other,  [like  those  of  the  heathen},  but  only  two  and  twenty  books, 
containing  the  history  of  every  age,  which  are  justly  accredited  as  divine. 
Of  these  jive  belong  to  Moses,  conlaining  laws  and  history. . .  From 
the  death  of  Moses,  moreover,  until  the  reign  of  Artaserxes,  king  of 
the  Persians  after  Xerxes,  (he  Prophets  who  followed  have  described  the 
things,  which  were  done  during  the  age  of  each  one  respectively,  in  thir- 
teen books.  The  remaining  foui-  contain  Hymns  to  God,  and  rules  of 
life  for  men."  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  other  books  have  been 
written  to  describe  occurrences  subsequent  lo  the  time  of  Artaxerxes, 
but  that  "thei/  are  not  regarded  as  entitled  to  the  Hie  credit  imth  those 
which  precede  them,  because  there  was  no  certain  saceession  of  the 
Prophets."  He  declares,  id  the  sequel,  that  "  No  addition  to,  or  stib- 
slraciion  from,  them  has  ever  been  made,  during  the  lapse  of  so  long  a 
period."  Now  here  is,  as  we  might  expect,  the  identical  division  of 
Sirach,  the  New  Testament,  and  Philo.  All  the  difference  is,  that 
Josephus  has  been  more  specific  in  descnbing  the  third  division,  by 
averring  that  it  consists  of  Ht/tnns  to  God  and  rules  of  life  for  men. 
That  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles  are  plainly 
included  in  tliis  last  division,  cannot  with  any  show  of  reason  be  denied. 
It  appears  indeed  on  the  very  face  of  the  recoi-d.  To  make  out  the 
twenty-two  books  of  Josephus,  we  have  the  Pent.  =  5  ;  the  thirteen  are 
Josh.,  Judg.  with  Euth,  1  and  2  Sam.,  1  and  2  Kings,  1  and  2  Chmn., 
Ezra  with  Neb.,  Eslh.,  Job.,  Is,,  Jer.  with  Lam.,  Ezek.,  Daniel,  and 
twelve  minor  Prophets,  r=  13.  Four  books  are  still  left;  and  these 
of  course  must  be  Psalms,  Prov.,  Ecc,  and  Canticles.  That  the  books 
of  Solomon  were  counted  in  this  manner  by  the  Jews,  Oi'igen  explicitly 
states,  (in  Euseb.  Hist-  Ecc  IV.  23).  In  no  other  way  can  (he  number 
twenty-two  be  made  out.  The  description  of  the  contents  of  (he  last 
four,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  Psalms,  Prov.,  Ecc,  and 
Canticles,  belonged  to  this  division.  Of  course,  therefore,  the  book  of 
Daniel  was  included  by  Josephus  in  the  division  of  the  Propliets.  And 
Josephus'  description,  moreover,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  that 
is  said  of  the  same  third  division  in  Sirach,  the  New  Testament,  and 
Philo  Alexandrinus. 

(d)  This  brings  us  to  say  something  in  I'egard  to  the  Masorelic  and 
Talmudic  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  place  Daniel  among 
the  Ketkubhim  or  third  division.  The  place  thus  assigned  to  the  book 
of  Daniel,  (and  now  occupied  by  it  in  our  common  Hebrew  Bibles), 
has  been  a  matter  of  much  speculation  and  discussion,  and  has  been 
regarded  by  most  of  the  neological  critics,  as  decifiive  of  the  late  com- 
position of  the  book.     This  circumstance  stands  in  the  very  front  of 
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their  arguments  adduced  against  the  antiquity  of  the  book;  and  it  may 
be  as  well,  or  better  dismissed  here,  than  in  any  other  place. 

The  course  of  argument,  fairly  drawn  out  and  yet  compressed,  stands 
thus :  (1)  '  A  miracle  is  an  impossibility ;  and  of  course,  real  jirediction 
of  minute  future  events  is  impossible,  for  this  would  be  a  miracle.  (2) 
The  booli  of  Daniel  contains  such  a  minute  account  of  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  (Macedonian)  Lmgs  that  it  is  history,  and  not  propliecy.  It 
could  have  been  written  only  post  evenlum.  (3)  Tlie  Canon,  of 
course,  could  not  liave  been  Llosed  until  after  the  death  of  AntJoehus, 
since  Daniel  is  comprised  in  it  (4)  This  last  position  is  confirmed  hy 
the  fact,  that  Daniel  stands  near  the  dose  of  Kethubkim,  separated  from 
all  his  prophetical  brethren,  who  are  honored  with  a  place  among  the 
Prophets.  No  good  account  can  be  given  of  this,  except  the  lateness 
of  its  composition.  We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  the  division  of 
the  Prophets  had  been  closed,  while  that  of  the  Kethvhhim  was  kept 
open  for  later  books.' 

Such  is  the  course  of  argument  by  wliich  Daniel  is  to  be  degraded 
from  his  rank,  and  his  work  held  up  as  a  supposititious  book  of  fiction 
and  of  mere  pretension  to  an  oi-acular  character.  I  shall  not  follow 
this  view  of  the  subject  seriatim,  nor  attempt  a  separate  refutation  at 
length  of  each  assertion,  I  shall  first  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  of 
the  positions,  and  then  proceed  to  inquire  when  and  how  Daniel  came 
into  its  present  position  among  the  sacred  books. 

On  the  first  argument  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  than  that  it  sets 
itself  immediately  in  direct  array  against  the  often  repeated  declarations 
of  the  Saviour  himself,  that  the  Old  Test,  prophets  had  predicted  his 
coming,  his  work,  and  his  sufferings;  and  also  against  Paul,  and  Peter, 
and  John,  who  all  testify  to  the  same  things,  and  to  the  divine  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Test.,  as  well  as  tlie  prophetical  powers  of  those  who  wrote 
it.  Secondly,  that  the  book  of  Daniel  contains  prophecies  of  events  so 
minute  and  circumstantial,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  history,  yea 
is  (as  it  were)  veritable  history,  I  dotlbt  not.  I  fully  accede  to  this. 
But  that  it  was  written  post  evenlum,  is  another  matter ;  a  matter  to  be 
decided  by  testimony,  not  by  fore-gone  a  priori  conclusions.  The  when 
is'  as  much  a  matter-of-fact  inquiry,  as  the  when  of  the  ^neid,  or  the 
Eiad,  or  of  Livy's  History.  Had  there  been  one  scrap  of  positive  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  lateness  of  the  composition  of  Daniel,  its  opponents 
would  not  have  failed  to  adduce  it.  But  not  finding  a  syllable  of  this 
nature  in  all  antiquity,  the  only  resort  must  be  to  the  apriori  argument. 
But  this  unhappily  goes  too  far.  If  followed  out,  it  would  inevitably 
convict  the  Saviour  of  the  world  of  being  an  impostor  or  an  ignoramus  ; 
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and  prove  that  all  his  aposlles  must  be  ranked  under  the  game  calegory. 
Snch  men  as  Lengerke  and  Knobel  and  Hitzig  may  not  start  at  this, 
probably  would  not;  but  God  be  thanked,  there  are  many  thousands 
and  millions  throughout  Christendom,  who  shrink  back  with  shuddering 
irom  such  fearful  conclusions. 

Thirdly,  as  ibe  Canon  actually  contained  Daniel,  it  remains  to  in- 
quire, as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  and  how  it  came  into  its  present  place. 
The  assertion  of  neologists,  tha^  the  Canon  was  kept  open  until  after 
the  death  of  Antiochus,  has  already  been  sufficiently  examined.  Scarce- 
ly any  thing  belonging  fo  the  criticism  of  antiquity,  can  be  made  clearer 
or  more  certain,  than  that  before  the  time  of  Sirach  the  Canon  was 
definite  and  complete.  This  ajone,  if  regarded  as  true,  completely 
overturns  the  neological  edifice.  A  post  eventum  Daniel  could,  of 
course,  have  been  written  only  after  the  death  of  Antiobhus.  If  the 
Canon  was  complete  so  early  as  the  time  of  Sirach,  then  Daniel  must 
h^  prophecy ;  as  entirely  so,  and  as  much  so,  as  if  we  assign  it  to  the 
true  Daniel. 

The  last  refuge  of  our  opponents,  then,  is  the  position  of  Daniel  in 
the  Hagiography,  viz.  its  being  dissociated  from  the  other  prophets. 
How  came  the  book  there,  we  are  asked,  unless  the  division  of  the 
prophets  was  closed,  and  the  third  division  yet  left  open  ?  What  else 
could  induce  the  Eabbies  to  assign  such  a  place  to  it?  To  these  ques- 
tions many  different  answers  have  been  attempted  I  'hall  notice  only 
tome  of  the  leading  ones 

It  has  been  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  that  Hengstenberg  (Auih. 
des  Daniel,  s  27  leq)  ai'^umes  ■!«  the  ha=i5  of  his  solution  of  the 
question,  the  opinion  of  Miimomdes  <inl  other  Rabbles,  viz  that  the 
tripltv  dlvl^lon  of  the  Old  Test  w  is  occjBioned  bj  the  different  jrwrfes 
of  inspiration  in  their  authors.  Eabbinic  speculation  and  phantasy  has 
made  three  degrees  of  inspiration,  as  It  would  seem,  viz.  (1)  That  of 
Moses,  who  talked  jfiice  to  face  with  Jehovah.  That  was  peculiar  and 
special,  for  no  other  prophet  ever  did  the  same.  (2)  That  of  (he  pro- 
phets proper,  who  were  rapt  into  such  an  ecstasy,  that  their  bodily  powers 
were  affected  and  suspended,  and  their  minds  guided  entirely  and  solely 
by  divine  influence.  Such  men  as  these  wrote  the  pr(^he(s  or  second 
division  of  the  Scriptures.  (8)  Such  as  were  quickened  and  illumin- 
ated and  guided  indeed,  but  who  still  retained  and  used  their  bodily 
and  mental  powers.  These  wrote  the  Kethubhim.  I  do  not  understand 
Hengstenberg  as  intending  fo  vouch  for  the  soundness  of  this  assumed 
distinction  in  the  grades  of  inspiration,  but  as  maintaining  that  the 
Talmudists,  or  the  older  Eabbies,  who  assigned  to  Daniel  its  present 
place,  were  guided  by  such  a  rule. 
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Perhaps  this  may  he  so.  They  seem  to  have  held,  that  a  prophet 
could  not  write  a  sacred  book  abroad,  and  yet  enjoy  the  same  degree  of 
aid  as  one  in  Palestine.  In  the  Talmud.  Bab.  Megiil.  fol.  10.  c.  2, 
they  assert  that  "  the  men  of  the  great  Synagogue  wro(e  out  ('37:3) 
Ezekiei,  Daniel,  and  Esther."  This,  if  we  are  to  believe  Rabbi  Sol. 
Jarciii  {Comm.  in  Bava  Bathra),  they  did  "because  prophecy  is  not 
given  for  any  one  to  write  in  a  foreign  land."  It  is  unnecessary  to 
examine  seriously  and  minutely  refute  all  this.  It  is  enough  to  ask  a 
few  questions,  (a)  If  Daniel  was  at  all  admitted  to  the  Canon,  (which 
no  one  denies),  it  must  have  been  on  the  ground  that  it  was  believed  to 
be  a  true  book,  and  worthy  of  credit.  None  will  deny  this.  Yet 
Daniel  claims  what  the  Eabbies  call  the  middle  grade  of  inspiration, 
like  that  of  Is.  in  6:  5,  6 ;  of  Ezekie!  in  1:  28.  2:  I,  2.  S:  24 ;  eomp. 
Dan.  7;  28.  8:  18,  27.  10;  7—10.  Why  then  was  he  not  put  among 
the  prophets'?  (b)  The  Talmudic  ground  is  self-contradictory,  as  it 
respects  the  Kethubhim,  Who  are  the  Moses  and  David,  who  appear 
ill  the  Psaims,  and  the  Solomon  in  the  Proverbs  ?  Is  not  their  high 
inspiration  admitted  on  all  hands?  Jeremiah,  moreover,  as  a  pj'ophet, 
is  ranked  with  the  other  propiiets;  how  then  came  his  LamerUalions 
into  the  Hagiography?  Besides,  the  Talmud  says,  that  Moses  wrote 
the  book  of  Job;  how  then  came  it  to  be  put  into  the  i/iird  division? 
And  as  to  any  power  on  the  part  of  the  Talmudists,  to  distinguish  the 
gradations  of  inspiration,  how  shall  this  be  illuslraled  or  authenticated? 
How  could  Ps.  ii.  xxii.  xlv.  ex.,  not  to  name  many  others,  be  suppostd  to 
exhibit  less  of  ioapiration  than  the  works  of  Haggai,  or  Malachi,  or 
Obadiah,  or  Jonah  ?  Christ  and  his  apostles  make  no  gradations  of 
authenticity  for  the  Old  Test.  Paul  says,  that  "all  Scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God."  The  whole  matter,  then,  of  the  liabbinical 
distiaction,  is  a  figment;  and  a  very  inconsistent  one  besides.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  Talmudista  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  it ;  for  what  conceit  is  there,  which  they  have  not  broached, 
and  brought  their  authority  to  support?  I  only  say,  that  there  is  not 
the  least  solidity  or  oonsistency  in  the  ground  here  assumed  for  putting 
Daniel  among  the  Kethubhim. 

Havernick  retreats  from  this  untenable  ground,  but  assumes  another, 
which  I  deem  to  be  equally  unsafe  and  unsolid.  He  avers  (Einleit.  § 
11),  that  'the  classification  is  grounded  on  the  distinction  between  ifas 
and  nih  or  nsj-i.'  The  first  of  these,  he  says, '  was  ojtcially  a  prophet; 
the  second  might  have  the  gift  and  power  of  prediction,  but  was  not 
properly  a  prophet.  The  second  class  of  scriptural  books  belong  to 
ifie  offeial  prophets ;  the  third  to  the  seers.  Daniel  was  put  in  (he 
36* 
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third  division  because  he  was  only  a  seer.  He  never  claims  to  hold 
the  proper  ollice  of  prophet  among  the  Hebrews ;  nor  was  he  sent  to 
address  the  Jews.'  He  avers,  moreover,  that  '  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
throughout  keep  up  the  distinction  in  question ;'  although  he  allows  that 
the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Test,  have  usually  rendered  both  classes 
of  woi-ds  by  izgofp^trji.  How  easily  might  he  have  avoided  such  an 
ungrounded  statement,  had  he  consulted  his  Hebrew  Concordance  1 
Indeed,  1  Sam.  9:  9  of  itself  shows,  that  all  the  difference  between 
X133  and  hsth  is,  that  the  latter  is  the  old  name,  and  the  other  the  new 
one  just  come  into  vogue  in  the  time  of  Samuel.  EtymologicaRy  the 
words  are  different ;  both  designate  the  same  person.  No  assignable 
distinction  of  any  importance  can  be  made  out  between  ntti  and  njh . 
That  these  latter  words  are  oflea  applied  to  the  same  prophet,  who  Is 
elsewhere  styled  vysi,  sufficiently  denotes  identity  of  meaning  in  both 
words.  E.  g.  the  collective  body  of  those  more  usually  styled  prophets, 
are  called  seert,  in  2  Kings  17:  13.  2  Cbron.  33:  18.  Is.  29:  10.  SO: 
10.  Mic.  3:  7.  Then  Samuel  is  tea;  in  1  Sam.  3r  20.  2  Chron.  35: 
18,  and  riiti  in  1  Sam.  9:  13,  18,  19.  '  1  Chron.  9:  22.  26".  28.  29:  29. 
Gad  is  a  prophi^  in  1  Sara.  22;  5.  2  Sam.  24:  11,  and  a  seer  in  1 
Chron.  29:  29.  Iddo  is  prophet  in  2  Chron.  13:  22,  and  seer  in  9:  29. 
Jehu  \sproplKt  in  1  Kings  16:  7,  12,  and  seer  in  2  Chron.  19:  2.  The 
prophet  Amos  is  also  called  njh  seer  in  Amos  7:  12.  That  tfaj  ,  which 
in  the  time  of  Samuel  began  to  thrust  out  nttS,  was  afterwards  much 
more  frequently  employed  than  the  other  appellations,  ia  readily  admit- 
ted. But  that  any  important  distinction  was  made  between  the  two 
classes  of  words,  is  palpably  a  mistake  01  course,  the  whole  superstruc- 
lure  erected  upon  this  distinction  falls  with  the  distinction  itself.  "What- 
ever may  have  been  the  reason  or  ground  of  the  Taimudic  arrangement, 
it  was  plainly  not  the  one  in  question 

Omitting  to  canvass  other  less  probable  theories,  and  also  mere  phanta- 
sies, in  relation  to  the  matter  before  us,  I  shall  resort  to  a  shorter  method 
of  settling  the  controversy ;  and  this  is,  to  show  that  the  look  of  Daniel, 
from  the  time  of  tJte  earliest  testintony  concerning  it,  was  not  placed 
AMONG  THE  KetHUBHIM,  BDT  OCCUPIED   ITS   PROPER  PLACE  AMONG 

THE  PROPHETS,  dovfn  to  the  time  of  Jerome  tmdthe  compiling  of  the  Tal- 
mud. After  all  that  has  been  exhibited  above,  the  proof  is  short  and  easy. 
We  have  seen  that  the  triples  divisJonof  Law,  Pri^hets,  and  OtherBooks 
is. at  least  older  than  Sirach,  and  that  he  describes  the  third  division  (in 
44:  5),  as  consisting  of  fttl.!j  fiovaiKat  and  mti  iv  yQa^ji,  i-  e.  poetry 
to  he. sung,  and  written  maxims.  He  does  not  define  more  minutely  ; 
but  this  method  of  expression  does  of  itself  exclude  Daniel  from  said  di- 
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vision.  The  next  testimony,  in  Lute  24: 44,  designates  the  third  division 
by  the  word  Psalms,  making  out  the  title,  aa  was  frequently  the  custom, 
from  the  leading  book.  But  Daniel  has  nothing  to  do  with  Psalms. 
Then  comes  Philo,  (in  Vit.  Conterapl.  11.  p.  475),  who  says  of  the  Kethu- 
bhim,  that  "  (A«/  twe  hymns,  and  other  writings  designed  to  increase  know- 
ledge andpiety,''  which  iast  clause  is  descriptive  of  Proverbs  and  Eccle- 
siastes.  That  he  includes  Daniel  in  this  last  class,  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  proof.  Certain  it  is,  that  Josephus,  his  contemporary  in  pari,  and  who 
wrote  a  few  years  after  him,  (in  Cont  Ap.  1.  8),  beyond  all  question  ex- 
cludes Daniel  from  the  Kethubhim.  He  assigns,  as  we  have  seen,  Ave 
books  to  Moses,  thirteen  to  the  Prophels,  and  four  to  the  third  division, 
which,  like  all  his  predecessors,  he  describes  as  consisting  of  "Aymmlo 
God  and  rules  of  life  for  men."  His  second  division  can  by  no  possibility 
be  made  out  by  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  without  the  aid  of  Daniel. 
Of  course,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecciesiastes,  and  Canticles,  in  his  time, 
made  out  tlie  Hagiography, 

But  how  stood  the  matter  afterwards  ?  The  first  catalogue,  seriatim  and 
with  the  names  of  the  books,  we  find  in  Melito  bishop  of  Sardis,  S.  A.  D. 
170,  It  is  copied  entire  into  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  IV.  26.  He  disregards 
the  order  of  aaoeession  in  our  Heb.  Bibles,  and  follows  in  the  main  that 
of  the  Septu^int.  He  places  Daniel  after  Jeremiah  and  before  Ezekiel, 
i.  e.  between  them.  Origen,  that  gi-eat  lover  and  master  of  the  critical 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  (as  preserved  in  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  IV.  25),  as- 
signs to  Daniel  the  same  place.  The  Council  of  Laodicea,  (between  A.  D. 
360—364),  in  their  canon  (59)  put  Daniel  among  the  Prophets,  and  next 
after  Ezekiel,  as  in  our  English  Bibles.  Cyi-il  of  Jerusalem,  (fl.  A,  D. 
350),  in  his  Catechesis  IV,  says  expressly  that  Daniel  belongs  to  the  pro- 
phetical books,  and  he  ranks  him  next  after  Ezekiel.  Gregory  Naaian- 
zen,  (fl.  A.  D.  370),  in  his  Carmen.  XXXIH.  (0pp.  U.),  raniis  Daniel 
in  the  same  way.  Athanasius  (fl.  326),  in  bis  festal  Epistle  (0pp.  I. 
p.  961),  in  his  list  of  sacred  books,  ranks  Daniel  next  after  Ezekiel. 
T!ie  Synopsis  Scrip.  Sac,  by  an  anonymous  writer  who  was  his  contem- 
porary, (in  Alhanas.  0pp.  II.  p.  126),  gives  to  Daniel  the  same  place. 
The  same  does  Epiphanius  (fl.  A.  D.  868),  in  his  De  Mens,  et  Ponder. 
23.  II.  p.  180.  The  Council  of  Hippo,  (the  magnus  Apolh  of  the  Ro- 
mish canon),  in  A.  D.  393,  in  their  list  of  the  hoiy  books,  placed  Daniel 
between  Jeremiah  and  Ezek.,  just  as  Melito  and  Origen  had  done.  The 
Council  of  Carthage,  held  in  A.D.  397,  (Mansi,  IH.  p.  89 1 ),  follow  the  same 
order.  Hilary  of  Poictiers  (fi.  A.  D.  254)  also  arranges  Daniel  in  the 
same  order.  Eufinus  (fl.  390  A  D.),  the  distinguished  friend  and  also  op- 
ponent of  Jerome,  puts  Daniel  next  after  Ezekiel,  and  before  the  twelve 
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Minor  Prophets ;  Expos,  in  Symb.  Apost.,  ad  calcem  0pp.  Cyp.  p.  26, 
edit.  Oson. 

Thus  every  regular  ccUaloffue  of  scriptural  books  in  all  antiquity,  puis 

Daniel  among  the  Prophets,  and  nearly  one  half  of  them  put  him  before 

Ezekiel,     In  this  way  we  come  to  see,  that  the  division  asserted  by  Jose- 

phiis,  and  by  his  predecessora,  Sirach  and  the  N.  Test,  and  Philo,  is 

.  fully  and  abundantly  vindicated. 

There  is  an  additional  witness,  as  yet  only  alluded  to,  whom  we  must 
now  bring  upon  the  stand.  This  is  the  ikpiuayini.  It  is  all  but  certain, 
that  this  version  was  completed  as  early  at  least  as  180  B.  C.  In  this, 
the  whole  Talrandical  arrangement  is  utterly  disregarded,  and  Daniel 
clears  between  Szekiel  and  the  Minor  Prophets  ;  see  Bos'  edition. 

One  thing  more  should  be  remarked,  before  we  advert  to  Jerome  and 
the  Babbies.  This  is,  that  in  all  the  catalogues  of  scriptural  books  through- 
out all  antiquity,  which  have  now  been  brought  to  view,  the  arrangement 
in  regard  to  the  books  of  the  Kethuhkim,  which  Josephus  discloses,  is 
substantially  preserved.  In  all  those  catalogues,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,  are  brought  into  successive  and  immediate 
continuity  ;  nor  are  they  in  a  single  instance  separated,  as  they  are  in 
the  Masoretico-Talmudic  arrangement.  There  can  be  no  good  reason  to 
doubt,  that  before  the  Talmudiats  meddled  with  the  Eetfaubhim,  no  sepa- 
ration of  the  four  books  in  question  was  known  or  thought  of.  Even  Je- 
rome, with  all  his  deference  to  the  Talmud,  holds  fast  to  this  continuity ; 
and  in  some  other  respects  he  has  varied  from  the  Talmud,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  testimony  of  Jerome.  He  makes  (in 
Prol.  Gal.)  twenty-two  books,  five  belonging  to  the  Law,  eight  to  the 
Prophets,  and  nine  to  the  Hagiography.  But  still  he  puts  Euth  into  one 
book  with  Judges,  and  Lam.  into  one  with  Jeremiah  ;  whereas  the  Tal- 
mud separates  both  of  these,  and  throws  them  into  the  Kethubhim ; 
and  of  course  it  makes  twenty-four  books.  Jerome  closes  the  third  di- 
vision in  the  foUowing  order :  "  Daniel,  Chron.,  Ezra,  Esther."  In  this 
arrangement  of  Daniel  he  stands  unsupported  by  a  single  witness  in  all 
antiquity,  excepting  the  Talmud.  Jerome  spent  twenty  yeare  among  the 
Rabbles  of  Palestine  ;  and  although  the  Talmud  was  not  written  until 
some  time  after  his  death,  yet  the  elements  of  it  were  then  concocting, 
and  from  the  Masorites  of  Tiberias  he  learned  to  arrange  the  Eethubhim 
in  the  main,  in  the  manner  stated.  It  was  natural  for  him  to  follow  in 
such  a  matter  his  masters  in  Hebrew ;  although  he  has  not  after  all  made, 
as  they  did,  twenty-four  books,  nor  thrown  either  Ruth  or  Lam.  into  the 
third  class. 
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But  the  Jewish  doctors  themselves  —  are  they  agreed  ?  By  no  means ; 
the  Talmud  puis  Isaiah  after  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiei,  while  the  Masorites 
place  Isaiah  at  the  head  of  the  Prophets  proper;  and  besides  this,  there 
are  some  other  discrepancies  in  arranging  some  of  the  smaller  books. 
The  reason  given  by  the  Tairaudists  for  their  preposterous  arrangement, 
presents  a  good  specimen  of  their  skill  in  critique,  'Isaiah,' say  they, 
'is  full  of  consolation,  Jeremiah  of  woe,  and  Ezek.  of  woe  first  and  con- 
solation afterwai-ds.  It  was  meet  that  woe  should  be  joined  with  woe, 
and  consolation  with  consolation.'  Such  was  a  sufficient  reason,  in  the 
view  of  their  phantasy,  for  committing  a  real  vaiegov  nqorsQoti  in  the 
arrangement  of  these  books. 

How  much  deference  now  is  due,  to  such  Jewish  authorities  as  these  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  century?  Muchless,  truly,  than  has  been  paid  to  it.  In- 
dependent of  this,  however,  there  is  not  one  scrap  of  evidence  in  all  anti- 
quity to  prove  that  Daniel  was  disconnected  from  the  other  prophets ;  but 
all  of  it  goes  in  a  solid  phalanx  to  establish  the  position,  that  he  held  a  place 
immediately  before  or  after  Ezekiei.  The  whole  affair  of  ejecting  him  from 
his  proper  heritage,  was  got  up  and  carried  through  about  the  time  of  J&- 
rome,  i,  e.  near  A.  D,  400,  and  therefore  about  the  time  when  Talmudism 
was  concocting. 

But  why  did  the  Eabbies  do  this  ?  To  this  question  we  can  give  only 
a  conjectural  answer.  The  theories  of  Hengstenberg  and  Havernick,  de- 
signed to  account  for  this  transaction,  have  already  been  examined.  1 
have  not  said,  and  would  not  say,  that  the  Talmudists  never  entertained 
such  views.  My  aim  has  been  to  show  how  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory 
and  inconsistent  they  are.  Eertholdt,  as  others  had  done  before,  suggests 
that  the  ground  of  Taimudic  arrangement  was  the  dispute  between  the 
Rabbles  and  the  Christians,  in  which  the  latter  continually  appealed  ttf 
Daniel  for  proof  that  the  Messiah  had  already  come.  They  designed,  he 
supposes,  to  abridge  the  credit  of  Daniel,  by  dissevering  him  from  the 
prophets.  But  although  this  seems  rather  plausible,  yet  it  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  rigid  scrutiny ;  for  surely  the  Kethubhim  were  not  regarded 
by  the  Rabbies  as  uninspired  books.  It  is  even  quite  doubtful,  whether 
they  could  have  supposed  that  such  books  as  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and 
Job,  were  less  inspired  than  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  In  fact,  the  Tal- 
mud (Bab.  Megill.  fol,  10.  c.  2.)  says  that  "  Moses  wrote  tie  book  of  Job," 
David  and  Solomon  are  exceedingly  elevated  by  the  Talmudists.  Still, 
Job,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs,  are  comprised  in  their  Kethubhim.  So  is  Lam., 
while  Jer.  is  in  the  second  division.  The  degree  of  inspiration,  then,  as  a 
principle  of  division,  seems  fairly  to  be  out  of  question.  Jarchi,  perhaps, 
has  hit  on  one  reason  which  might  have  influenced  them  in  the  separation 
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of  Daniel  from  his  fdlow-propljela.  This  Rabbi  says  (Comm.  on  Bava 
Balhra),  that  "  prophecy  is  not  given  for  any  one  fo  write  it  in  a  foreign 
country."  But  even  here  they  are  inconsistent.  Did  not  Ezekiel  write 
in  Babylonia?  Did  not  Jeremiah  write  a  part  of  his  book  in  Egypt? 
See  chap.  xlvi.  seq. 

Ail  alterapls  then,  to  solve  this  question  respecting  the  principle  of 
division  with  any  certainty,  appear  to  bo  ineffectual.  Wo  must  leave  it, 
as  we  are  obliged  to  leave  a  muUitude  of  other  Eabbinic  conceits  and 
inventions,  as  neither  accounted  for  nor  supported. 

But  Neology  has  found,  as  stated  above,  a  new  reason  for  Daniel's 
place,  at  least  one  surely  unknown  to  the  Eabbins.  It  assures  us,  that 
'  the  flrst  and  second  divisions  were  closed  before  Daniel  was  written, 
and  that  the  third  division  was  kept  open  purposely  in  order  to  add  the 
later  books.' 

Lateness  of  composition,  then,  is  here  assumed  as  tJie  principle  which 
guided  the  combination  of  books  in  the  Kethubhim.  But  will  this  hold  ? 
"Was  Moses  a  late  writer?  for  the  90th  Psalm  they  have  always  attrib- 
uted to  him.  Were  David  and  Solomon  late  writers  ?  And  the  book  of 
Job  —  was  this  a /(Me  production,  in  the  view  of  Jewish  Rabbles,  who 
attributed  it  to  Moses  ?  No ;  such  an  account  of  (he  matter  is  unsatis- 
feclory  and  inconsistent  with  plain  facts.  Besides  this,  we  have  seen, 
that  the  Canon  was  closed  before  the  Maccabaean  age ;  and  that  there 
was  no  opening  for  Daniel  at  that  period,  not  any  more  than  there  was 
for  Sirach,  Tobit,  and  the  first  of  Maccabees. 

Besides ;  what  shall  we  say  to  the  latest  edition  of  neology,  which,  in 
the  person  of  Hitzig,  one  of  its  chief  exponents,  declares  that  Jonah  and 
Obadiah  were  both  written  by  the  same  person,  and  written  in  Egypt 
•during  the  Maccabaean  age?  (Hitz.,  Jona  Oi'akel  iib.  Moab,  s,  36  ff.) 
But  how  is  this  ?  If  Daniel  was  put  into  the  Kethubhim,  because  it  was 
written  so  late  as  that  time,  why  was  not  the  author  of  Jonah  and  Oba- 
diah assigned  to  the  same  location  for  the  same  reason  ?  Js  neology 
consistent,  then,  with  itself? 

I  trust  that  enough  has  now  been  said,  to  show  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  or  contradiction,  that  Daniel  was  never  put  among  the  Kethubhim, 
until  near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  ;  and  then  only  by  the  Rabbies, 
from  whom  Jerome  received  his  account  of  the  number  and  order  of  the 
sacred  books,  as  he  himself  declares.  From  him  and  his  teachers  has 
been  derived  that  classification  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  has 
been  prevalent  since  that  period,  and  which  appears  in  most  if  not  all  of 
our  printed  Hebrew  Bibles.  That  this  is  against  the  testimony  of  the 
Sept.,  Sirach,  N.  Test.,  Philo,  Josephus,  Melito,  Origen,  the  Council  of 
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Laodicea,  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Athanaaius,  Synop. 
Scrip.  Sac,  Epiphanius,  the  Council  of  Hippo,  and  that  of  Carthage, 
Hilary,  and  Rufinus,  has  been  shown  above.*  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
error,  in  regard  to  ancient  critical  matters,  which  has  been  so  long  and 
generally  admitted  as  the  one  in  question,  nor  scarcely  any  one  of  the 
like  nature,  which  has  been  so  little  examined.  It  would  seem,  that 
confidence  in  Talraudic  doctors,  as  to  the  point  before  us,  has  been  as 
complete  and  as  general  as  they  could  desire ;  and  it  has  been  even 
more  implicit  than  that  of  Jerome. 

Such  being  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  we  may  know  what  answer  to 
give  to  neological  assertions  respecting  Daniel's  place  in  the  Canon. 
The  main  external  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  is 
derived  by  the  liberal  critics  from  the  location  of  Danie!  among  the  hooks 
of  the  Hagiography.  The  simple  answer  is,  that  fads  contradict  the 
assumpCioft  that  Daniel  was  ever  ranked  in  this  way,  before  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  "Within  the  last  half  of  that 
century,  we  have  a  cloud  of  witnesses  that  such  an  arrangement  was 
unknown  ia  the  churches ;  for  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  Cyrill  of  Jerusa- 
lem,-Gregory  Nazianzen,  Athanasius,  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  Scrip. 
Sac,  Epiphanius,  the  Councils  of  Hippo  and  of  Carthage,  Hilary,  and 
Rufinus,  all  testified  during  this  period,  and  every  ooe  of  these,  as  well 
as  Melilo  and  Origen,  puts  Daniel  immediately  before  or  after  Ezekiel. 
It  was  only  those  that  had  opportunity  to  pry  into  the  Kabbala  of  Rab- 
binism,  who  had  any  cognizance  of  Daniel  as  being  separated  from  his 
fellow-prophets;  and  Jerome  was  the  only  man  among  them  all,  who 
was  conversant  with  Rabbinical  lore,  and  all  that  he  does  is,  to  tell  us 
how  the  Rabbies  of  hts  day  classified  the  sacred  books.  The  fact  we  do 
not  deny.  But  we  assert,  because  we  think  we  have  fully  proved,  that 
such  a  classification  of  Daniel  as  the  one  in  question,  was  a  recent  conceit, 
produced  in  the  concocti9n  of  Talmudism. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the  Canon  (Kethubhim)  was  open 
to  addition,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  our  opponents  appeal  to  the 
soMialled  Maccabaean  Psalms,  and  ask ;  '  How  came  these  inio  the  Canon  ? 
The  answer  is  simple  and  easy,  viz.  that  this  is  only  proving  the  amount 
of  an  unknown  quantity  by  reference  to  acother  equally  unknown.  The 
MaccabaeaTi  Psalms !  We  have  often  enough  heard  this  decantated,  and 
have  sought  in  vain  for  a  single  proof,  external  or  internal,  of  origin  in 
the  Maccabaean  age,  hut  have  never  been  able  to  find  any.  Even  De 
Wette,  whose  proclivity  to  critical  suspicions  is  everywhere  prominently 

*  See  all  ilie  passages  I'elaling  to  this  subject,  at  full  lengili,  in  the  appendix  to 
my  kitEle  work  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  TestaraeDt. 
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developed,  pronounces  the  matter  in  question  to  be  doubtful  (zweifelhaft), 
Einl.  ins  Alt.  Test,  §  271,  edit.  3.  Eosenmiiller,  who  once  held  the 
opinion  in  question,  has  given  it  op  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Psalms.  How 
any  one  can  examine  the  Comm.  Crit.  de  Psal.  Maecab.  (4to  1827)  of 
Hassler,  and  yet  persevere  in  this  opinion,  I  am  unable  to  see.  One 
specimen  of  argumentation  will  suffice.  Of  all  the  Psalms  (xtiv.  Ixxiv. 
Isxvi.  Ixxix.  Ixxxiii.  cxix.)  said  to  be  Maccabaean,  it  will  be  acknowledged 
that  the  seventy-ninth  has  much  the  strongest  claims  fo  be  so  cou- 
sidered.  Yet  in  1  Mace  7:  17,  the  second  verse  of  this  very  Psalm  is 
quoted,  and  applied  as  a  prediction  of  the  slaughter  of  tie  sixty  priests 
described  in  the  cflntext. 

Some  other  books  have  here  and  there  been  assigned  (o  a  Maecabaean 
period.  But  no  serious  impression  has  been  made  by  such  an  assignment, 
and  the  arguments  employed  in  its  favor  are  too  unimportant  to  need 
notice. 

We  have  now  seen  on  what  a  sandy  foundation  tlie  structure  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  book  of  Daniel  is  built,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  ■plox:e  which 
it  holds  in  the  Canon.  We  have  seen  that  all  antiquity,  down  to  about 
A.  D.  400,  assigned  the  hook  to  the  division  of  the  Prophets,  and  not  to 
the  Hagiography.  "We  have  also  seen,  that  the  Canon  was  closed  before 
the  period  of  Antiochus.  Our  general'posilion  under  oar  fourth  head, 
then,  that  the  canonicity  of  the  book  goes  to  establish  its  genuineness,  is 
illustrated,  and  (as  we  believe)  amply  confirmed. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  matter  concerning  the  antiquib/ 
of  a  definite  Ganon.  There  is  another  argument,  which,  although  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  it  anywhere  adduced,  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
great  if  not  absolutely  conclusive  weight.  It  is  this.  The  well  known 
sects  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were  in  existence  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Jewish  tradition  ascribes  the  name  and  origin  of  the 
Sadducees  to  one  pi^a ,  i.  e.  Zadoh,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  about  240  B.  C.  The  probability  is,  that  they  were  still 
more  ancient;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  this  is  enough  for  our  purpose. 
The  matter  in  dispute,  which  brought  out  or  raised  up  the  two  sects  just 
named,  was  the  simple  but  very  important  question :  Whether  the  Scrip- 
tures were  Uie  sufficient  and  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ?  The  Phari- 
sees maintained  the  authority  of  tradition,  and  agreed  with  what  the 
doctors  of  the  Mishna  afterwards  taught.  The  Sadducees  were  strict 
and  rigid  Scriptiirisls ;  just  as  the  Karaites  (n'^s^jr)  among  the  Jews  of 
modern  times  are.  That  the  accusations  brought  against  the  Sadducees, 
of  rejecting  all  the  books  of  the  0.  Test,  except  the  Pent.,  are  utterly 
groundless,  has  often  been  shown  of  late.     Winer  has  done  a  good  ser- 
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vice  in  regard  to  this  matter,  in  his  Bibl.  Roal-Worterbuch,  art.  Sadduoaer. 
F  ad  skeptical  notions  about  some  things,  the  Sadducees  of  oar 
Sa  u  time  entertained,  as  we  know  by  the  N.  Test. ;  but  of  the 
as  n  hat  they  ever  rejected  any  portion  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 

th  not  any  proof  at  all.     Nay,  there  is,  as  Winer  has  shown, 

abundati     vidence  of  the  contrary. 

I  qu  o  probable,  that  the  sects  in  question  dale  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Persian  domination  in  Palestine,  or  very  near  to  it.  At  all  events, 
we  find  them  fully  developed,  and  in  the  most  heated  contest,  in  the  days 
of  John  Hyrcanus,  the  nephew  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  son  of  Simon 
his  brother.  This  man  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  distinguished  of 
all  bis  illustrious  house,  being  prince,  high  priest,  and  (as  Josepbus 
thinks)  favored  with  some  divine  communications.  He  began  life  as  a 
most  zealous  Pharisee.  In  the  sequel  he  took  offence  at  the  reproaches 
of  one  Eleazer,  a  turbulent  man  of  the  same  sect,  and  because  the  Phari- 
sees would  not  mete  out  adequate  punishment  to  the  offender,  Hyrcanus 
went  over  !o  tlie  Sadducees,  and  bad  no  more  connection  with  his  former 
associates.  Josepbus  has  told  the  whole  of  this  story,  in  Antiq.  XIII. 
10.  3,  5—7.  The  whole  narration  of  tbe  matter  makes  an  impression 
on  the  reader,  that  the  sects  had  then  been  formed  for  a  long  time,  and 
were  moat  inveterately  divided  and  hostile.  The  Pharisees  did  all  they 
couidtoput  down  John  Hyrcanus,  afler  he  quitted  them.  In  Antiq. 
XIH.  10.  6  and  XVni.  1.  i,  Josepbus  states  very  explicitly,  that  the 
great  point  in  dispute  between  the  two  parties,  was  Ike  sufficiency  of  the 
Seriplwres  alone,  the  one  defending  this  position,  and  the  other  appealing 
to  tradition  as  well  and  as  much  as  to  Scripture. 

This  state  of  matters  and  of  opinions,  then,  necessarily  implies  several 
importaat  things ;  (1)  That  the  Scriptures  were  already  a  definite,  well 
known,  and  authoritative  collection  or  code.  The  Pharisees  conceded 
this  as  fully  as  the  Sadducees.  But  they  clung  also  to  traditional  oral 
laws  or  maxims,  as  designed  to  be  a  supplement  to  the  Scriptures.  Yet 
they  never  undertook  to  intermingle  and  combine  the  two.  Indeed  it 
was  not  until  more  than  200  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  that  the  tra- 
ditional laws  of  the  Pharisees  were  embodied  in  writing,  i.  e.  when  the 
Mishna  was  composed.  Of  course  the  matter  of  the  Mishna  could  never 
intermingle  with  (he  genuine  Scriptures.  If  these,  moreover,  had  not 
been  definite,  there  could  have  been  no  quarrel  about  extraneous  addi- 
tions. (2)  The  quarrel  having  first  arisen  on  the  very  point  of  the 
exclusive  atUkority  of  the  Scriptures,  neither  party  could  ever  add  any 
thing  to  the  Scriptural  books,  and  cause  it  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
other.  The  thing  was  impossible.  Nor  did  either  party  ever  attempt, 
37 
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so  far  as  we  know,  fo  add  to  the  number  of  the  sacrecl  books.  Every  at- 
tempt must  evidently  have  been  fuiile.  The  case  is  just  Buch  an  one,  in 
its  main  aspect,  as  the  question  between  the  Jews  and  the  Romanisls,  in 
regard  to  the  Apocrypha.  The  latter  acknowledge  and  defend  it  as  a 
deutero'ccmon,  aa  they  eulogistically  call  it ;  while  (he  Jews  have  ever 
looked  on  the  Apocrypha  with  disdain  and  contempt,  in  respect  to  any 
claims  set  up  for  it  as  a  part  of  their  sacred  volume.  They  never  have 
acknowledged  it,  and  probably  never  will  acknowledge  it.  Yet  even 
the  Romanists  do  not  pretend,  that  the  apocryphal  books  were  attached 
by  the  Jews  to  their  Scriptures.  And  so  it  was  with  the  Pharisees  and 
and  Saiiducees.  Neither  party  ever  tried  to  enlarge  the  sacred  volume 
itself.  Right  glad  we  may  naturally  suppose,  might  a  thorough  Phari- 
saical devotee  have  been,  to  give  his  traditional  law  all  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  and  to  attach,  it  may  be,  some  book  like  the  Mishna  to 
bis  Bible.  But  he  well  knew  the  efibrt  would  be  vain.  The  scrip- 
tural books  must  therefore  continue  to  remain  by  themselves,  and  have 
no  new  associates. 

All  this  now  has  its  basis  in  historical  facts.  The  opposing  sects  did 
exist.  The  question  that  raised  up  the  sects,  was,  whether  any  addition 
could  be  made  to  scriptural  authority.  Moreover,  the  sects  arose,  most 
plainly,  some  considerable  time  before  the  reign  of  John  Ilyrcanus ; 
and  very  probably  near  the  close  of  the  Persian,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Macedonian,  domination  in  Palestine  After  the  sects  arose,  such 
was  the  nature  of  the  quarrel,  that  all  add  fi  n  t  or  Itminishing  from, 
the  Scriptures  l/ten  extant  was  morally  impoi.'f  Ue  It  follows,  then,  as 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  all  this,  that  the  Tew  sh  C'^non  was  com- 
pleted before  the  Maecabaean  period.  Of  course  tl  e  book  of  Daniel 
belonged  to  it  before  that  period,  for  it  coi  Id  not  have  beei  added  afler 
it ;  and  if  so,  then  is  its  place  in  the  Canon  strong  testimony  in  favor 
of  its  antiquity  and  authority.  Our  opponents  do  not  even  pretend, 
that  between  the  time  of  the  real  Daniel  and  that  of  the  supposititious 
one  at  the  Maecabaean  period,  there  was  any  occasion  for  writing  the 
book,  or  any  person  who  could  write  it.  If  indeed  any  such  person  did 
write  it  in  that  intervening  period,  then  he  must  plainly  have  been  a 
prophet  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word ;  but  the  possibility  of  this  Neology 
denies. 

(e)  In  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said  above,  to  show  that  the 
book  of  Daniel  was  written  and  belonged  to  the  Canon,  before  the  Maeca- 
baean period,  and  not  at  that  time,  may  be  adduced  several  striking  dis- 
crepancies as  to  some  important  doctrines,  between  the  books  of  the 
Maecabaean  age  and  the  book  of  Daniel.     (I)  It  is  acknowledged,  on 
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all  hadns,  lliat  the  Clirislology  of  the  book  of  Daniel  is  peculiar  for  its 
amplitude  and  its  sjieciality.  Indeed,  Lengerke  liiinself  appeals  to  it 
as  a  proof,  that  the  book  could  not  have  been  written  at  an  early 
period  ;  and  tliis  because  none  of  the  earlier  prophets  exhibit  a  Christ- 
ology  so  fully  developed.  But  he  has  ignored  the  Chrislology  of  IJie 
Maccabaean  age,  and  baa  not  led  us  at  all  to  see  whether  Mes,sianic 
expectations  are  developed  in  that  age,  in  a  manner  kimSred  to  that  of 
Daniel.  Whether  this  proceeds  fi-om  haate  or  design  in  Lengerke,  ia 
not  my  present  task  to  inquire.  Thus  much  I  have  learned  by  studying 
the  pages  of  this  author,  (who  is  the  Coryphaeus  ot  Daniel's  opjio- 
nenls),  viz.  that  he  needs  looking  after,  and  that  it  la  better  to  tiust  to 
one's  own  researches,  than  lo  his  representations 

How  then  does  this  whole  matter  stand?  It  stands  thus  Daniel 
exhibits  more  Messianic  matter  in  proportion  to  th'-  lengtji  ot  his  book, 
than  any  other  writer  of  the  Old  Test,  One  maj  truly  say,  thit  the 
Messianic  development  constitutes  the  very  kernel  or  dsence  of  the 
whole  book.  The  first  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzai  bungs  out,  on  the 
part  of  the  interpreter,  a  striking  development  of  the  fifth  oi  Messianic 
universal  and  perpetual  empire,  2;  44,  45.  The  first  vi=ion  of  Daniel 
does  this  more  amply  still;  see  7:  13,14,27  In  7  13  the  human 
nature  and  person  of  the  Messiah  is  specifically  developed,  and  he  is 
called  by  the  very  name  (&in  of  Man)  which  he  mj  often  beotowed  on 
himself.  The  characteristics  of  his  dominion  and  empire  aie  the  same 
here,  as  in  the  preceding  case.  His  coming  and  atonement  are  again 
declared  in  9:  24.  In  12:  1—3  we  have  the  eiients  that  willensue  after 
his  coming,  viz.  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  retributions  of 
eternity.  What  j.rophet  in  the  Old  Test,  has  so  plainly  revealed  these 
several  particulars  ? 

But  how  was  this  matter  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees?  In  the  book 
of  Tobit,we  fand  twoj.a'isages  whidi  seem  to  be  bniltonsome  vague  ind 
floating  Me«si-»nic  ideas  They  are  m  13  "—IS  14  4—7  and  ex 
hibit  a  probible  reference  to  the  \  rophets  who  had  predicted  the  letum 
of  the  Jews  from  all  foreign  coui  tries  ihe  buildmg  up  and  adorning  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  subnii'.sion  of  the  nations  to  the  Jewish  dominion 
But  all  these  iie  plainly  understood  in  their  literal  sense  No  spiritual 
Messianic  kingdom  is  evi,n  hinted  ■»[  In  1  Mice  2  o7  and  Sii  47 
11,  are  two  passages  which  pertain  to  ti  e  splendor  and  perpetuity  of 
David's  throne  i  e  theyielei  to  Ps  89  jf  literally  intcrpretel  In 
Sir.  32:  19  thert,  is  a  passage  which  i  serts  the  future  genenl  pro' 
perity  of  Ihe  Jewish  nation  In  1  Mice  14  41  a  prophet  jet  to  come 
is  adverted  to,  but  plainly  it  is  a  prophet  of  the  ordinary  stamp,  for 
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the  word  is  ^igorfn^Tiji',  i.  e.  it  ia  without  the  article,  whereas,  if  the  Mes- 
siah had  been  meant,  the  insertion  of  the  article  was  plainly  neces- 
sary. 

These  are  all  that  look  like  Messianic  predictions  in  the  whole  of  the 
Apocrypha.  What  a  striking  contrast  between  Sirach,  Tobit,  and  1 
Mace  OQ  the  one  hand,  and  the  prophedes  of  Daniel  on  the  other !  In 
the  Apocrypha,  what  little  it  contains  of  this  nature  is  mere  generalizar 
tion,  and  altogether  of  a  temporal  and  civil  aspect.  Not  a  single  pas- 
sage has  respect  to  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  a  spiritual  redemption. 
All  is  purely  national,  merely  Jewish,  limited  to  one  people,  or  extended 
lo  others  only  in  proportion  as  they  submit  to  the  Jews.  In  Daniel,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  kingdom  is  universal ;  the  views  of  a  future  period 
are  most  extensive  and  cosmopolitan.  He  tells  us  of  "  making  recon- 
cilation  for  iniquitj  of  bringing  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  of 
confirming  vision  and  piophecj,'  9  24.  He  discloses  to  us  s>  personal 
Messiah;  also  a  resunection,  and  a  general  judgment;  but  the  Apoc- 
rypha has  nothing  of  all  these  Only  2  Mace.,  {a  late  production,  and 
far  from  being  authentic),  m  7  9  seq.  speaks  of  a  resurrection ;  but 
even  here,  it  speaks  only  of  the  just.  Nop  has  this  any  connection  with 
the  Messiah.  Thi-  is  ill  that  the  Apocrypha  yields,  in  regard  lo  these 
momentous  topics  How  bairen  how  poor,  how  frigid,  in  comparison 
with  the  soul-stirring  decKrationo  of  Daniel  1 

It  is  a  fair  question  now  to  ask  How  came  all  this  ?  The  writer  of 
Daniel,  in  the  midst  of  the  Maccabaean  t  m  and  p  ak  ng  of  the 
common  views  of  his  contemporaries,  as  we  sh  uld  na  ally  uppose  — 
this  writer  makes  a  more  ample  Chrislologi  al  d  el  pm  n  than  any 
other  prophet  of  the  Old  Test.,  while  all  his  n  empora  are  cither 
profoundly  silent  on  these  great  topics,  or,  if  hya  no  s  lent,  they 
say  nothing  of  the  same  tenor  and  signiflcancy  as  he  words  f  Daniel! 
And  all  this  too,  from  a  forger  of  a  book — a  n  ular  p  -son,  one 
would  think,  to  cherish  and  develop  such  vie  I  N  1  h  ng  is  not 
credible.     It  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  state  of  i      o  I  e  M  ccabaean 

age.  It  is  on  the  very  face  of  the  whole  Apocrypha,  that  nothing  but 
obscure  and  floating  and  genera!  conceptions  were  entertained  at  that  time, 
about  a  Messiah,  or  a  Messianic  kingdom.  The  Daniel  before  us  stands 
much  more  nearly  connected  with  Is.,  and  Micah,  and  Jer.,  and  Joel, 
and  other  ancient  prophets,  than  with  the  writers  of  the  Maccabaean 
period.  It  is  on  that  account  that  he  merits,  and  has  obtained,  a  place 
in  the  ancient  Canon  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  did,  pleads  strongly  for  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  his  book. 
Besides  these  striking  discrepancies  between  the  spirit  and  tenor  of 
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Daniel's  book  and  the  productions  of  the  Maceabaeaa  period,  there  are 
several  other  circumstances  which  serve  to  show  how  incongruous  it  is 
to  attribute  Daniel  to  that  late  age.  For  example ;  would  a  Maccabaean 
Jew  ever  have  thought  of  giving  lo  Daniel  and  his  companions  names 
compounded  with  those  of  idol-gods,  as  in  Daniel  1:  7  ?  Would  he 
have  thought  of  placing  Daniel  at  llie  head  of  the  heathen  Magi?  2: 
48.  At  least,  would  he  not  have  thrown  some  qualifying  or  mitigating 
circumstance  into  the  account,  which  would  show  how  Daniel  escaped 
participating  in  the  rites  of  the  heathen  priests  ?  And  further,  at  the 
Maccabaean  period,  would  a  writer  have  thought  of  malting  Daniel  the 
subject  of  such  sympathy  for  an  idolatrous  king  andatjiant  and  an 
oppressor  of  his  own  people,  as  is  exhibited  in  Diniel  4  19  ^ 

But  leaving  circumstances  of  this  nature,  which  might  easily  be 
multiplied,  let  us  take  into  view  the  aesthelical  <  karacler  oi  llie  book 
What  composition  of  the  Maccabaean  age  can  compare  with  it  in  (hia 
respect  ?  What  is  there  in  all  the  Apocrypha,  that  appro-iches  the  lofty, 
animafed,  independent  spirit  and  lone  of  Daniel  ?  What  apocryphal 
narrations  approach  the  vivid  and  deeply  exciting  narratives  found  in 
his  book  ?  Some  of  the  apocryphal  histories  are  pleasantly  written ; 
and  some  of  them  seriously  and  pretty  accurately,  e.  g.  1  Mace.  (  but 
they  are  tameness  itself  compared  with  those  of  Daniel.  Well  has 
Fenelon  said :  "  Eead  Daniel,  denouncing  to  Eelshazzar  the  vengeance 
of  Grod  all  prepared  to  burst  upon  him.  and  then  search  the  most  sub- 
lime originals  of  antiquity,  and  find  if  you  can  any  thing  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  these  passages "  What  well  informed  reader, 
capable  of  appreciating  style,  will  not  applaud  this  sentiment  ?  Painters 
have  chosen  the  narration  respecting  Eelshazzar,  as  presenting  an  ad- 
mirable subject  for  the  highest  efibrls  of  their  skill  and  powers.  As 
men  of  taste  they  have  chosen  well.* 

I  freely  grant,  that  the  evidence  on  which  I  have  been  Insisting,  under 
this  last  head,  is  more  of  a  negative  than  positive  character.  In  other 
words,  it  suggests  aa  a  reason  why  we  ought  not  to  attribute  the  hook 
of  Daniel  to  the  Maccabaean  age,  that  there  were  in  that  age  no  other 
productions  of  the  like  character  and  contents.  I  know  that  this  will 
not  prove  conclusively,  that  Daniel  was  not  written  then ;  for  it  is  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility,  that  such  a  man  might  rise  up,  distinguished  in 

*  Who  anions  "s  ^oBs  not  remember,  with  unfeigned  regret,  the  half  finished 
picliiro  of  our  greatest  historical  painter,  who  was  arrested  by  sadden  and  unes- 
pected  death,  in  the  midst  of  his  favorite,  his  last,  and  his  greatest  lutderiating, 
tie  Feast  ofBd^iamtr  ? 

67* 
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SO  remarkable  a  manner  from  all  his  contemporaries.  But  is  it  pro- 
bable ?  If  a  book  should  now  come  to  light  ia  England,  and  bear  upon 
its  title  page  the  assertion,  that  it  was  written  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
eighth,  and  that  book  should  have  all  the  qualities  of  Addison's  style, 
or  of  Goldsmith's,  would  anyone  believe  the  title-page?  Not  one,  is 
the  ready  answer.  Then  why  (mutatis  miUandis)  should  the  hook  ot 
Daniel  be  assigned  to  the  Maccabaean  age,  which  is  as  discrepant  from 
it  in  respect  to  style  and  manner  of  thinking,  as  Addison  or  Gioldsmith 
is  from  tbe  writers  under  Henry  the  eighth  ?  If  the  existence  of  such 
a  Maccabaean  writer  ia  possible,  it  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable. 

(3)  The  accurate  knowledge,  which  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
displays,  of  ancient  history,  manners  and  customs,  and  orienial-Baby- 
lonish  peculiarities,  shows  that  he  must  have  lived  at  or  near  the  time 
and   pkco,   when   and  where  the  book  leads   us  to  suppose   that  he 

A  great  variety  of  particulars  might  be  adduced  to  illustrate  and 
conflrin  this  proposition ;  but  I  aim  only  to  introduce  the  leading  and 
more  striking  ones 

(a)  In  drawing  the  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  giving  some 
brighter  spots  to  it,  Daniel  agrees  with  hints  of  the  like  nature  in  Jer. 
42:  12.  39;  11.  If  a  writer  in  the  Maccabaean  age  had  undertaken,  as 
is  asserted,  to  symbolize  ActiOLhuB  Epipbanca  by  drawing  the  character 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  would  be  difficult  to  coaceive  how  he  would  have 
been  persuaded  to  throw  into  the  picture  these  mellower  tints. 

(b)  In  drawing  the  portrait  of  Belshazzar,  the  last  king  of  Babylon, 
Daniel  agrees  very  strikingly  with  Xenophon.  In  this  latter  writer,  he 
appears  as  a  debauched,  pleasure-loving,  cruel,  and  impious  monarch. 
Cyrop.  iv.  y.  represents  him  as  killing  the  son  of  Gobryas,  one  of  his 
nobles,  because  he  had  anticipated  him,  while'  hunting,  in  striking  down 
the  game.  "When  the  fiither  remonstrated,  ho  replied,  that  he  was 
sorry  only  that  he  had  not  killed  him  also.  In  Lib.  v.  2,  he  is  styled 
haugMy  and  abusive.  One  of  his  concubines  spoke  in  praise  of  Ga- 
datea,  a  courtier,  as  a  handsome  man.  The  king  invited  him  to  a 
banquet,  and  there  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  unmanned.  It  is  all  in 
keeping  with  this,  when  he  appears  in  Daniel  v.  In  his  intoxication 
and  pride,  he  orders  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Jerusalem-temple  to  be 
profaned ;  and  Daniel  is  so  disgusted  with  bis  behaviour,  that  he  does 
not,  as  ia  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (chap,  iv.},  disclose  any  strong 
sympathy  for  him,  but  denounces  unqualified  destruction.  Xenophon 
calls  this  king,  avoaiog. 

(c)  Cyaxares  (Sariits  the  Mede  m  Dan.)  is  drawn  by  Xenophon  as 
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devoted  to  wine  and  women  (Cjrop.  IV.).  In  Dan.  6: 19  it  is  mentioned 
of  Darius  as  an  extraordinary  thing,  that  after  he  saw  the  supposed  ruin 
of  Daniel,  he  neither  approached  his  table  or  his  harem.  Xenophon 
speaks  of  him  as  indolent,  averse  to  business,  of  small  understanding,  yaln, 
without  self-reatraiut,  and  easily  thrown  inlo  tears  ;  and  then  moreover 
as  subject  to  violent  outbursts  of  passion  (iv.  v.).  In  Daniel  he  appears 
as  wholly  governed  hy  Ilia  courtiers ;  they  flatter  !iis  vanity  and  obtain 
the  decree  intended  to  destroy  Daniel.  Daniel's  supposed  impending  fate 
throws  him  into  lamentation,  and  he  betakes  himself  to  fasting  and  vigils ; 
and  when  he  learns  the  safety  of  his  Hebrew  servant,  he  sentences  Ms 
accusers,  with  all  their  wives  aad  children,  to  be  thrown  inlo  the  lions' 
den,  6: 18— 2i. 

Now  as  there  was  no  history  of  these  times  and  kings  among  the  He- 
brews, and  none  among  the  Greeks  that  gave  any  minute  particulars,  in 
what  way  did  a  late  writer  of  the  book  of  Daniel  obtain  his  knowledge  ? 

{d)  When  in  Dan.  1;  21  it  is  stated,  that  Daniel  continued  until  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus,  without  any  specification  when  this  was,  the  writer 
seems  plainly  to  suppose  his  readers  to  be  familiar  with  this  period.  It 
is  true,  that  from  the  book  of  Ezra  a  knowledge  of  that  lime,  the  period 
of  Jewish  liberation,  might  be  gained ;  but  the  fimiliar  m'snner  of  the 
reference  to  it,  indicates  that  the  writer  feels  himself  tc  be  addressing 
those,  who  were  cognizant  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  period 

(e)  In  ch.  i.  and  ii.  we  are  told  that  king  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
Jerusalem,  took  it,  and  sent  Daniel  and  his  companions  to  Babylon. 
There  they  were  taken  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  leamed  men 
among  the  Cbaldees,  and  trained  up  for  the  personal  service  of  the  king. 
The  period  of  training  was  three  years.  At  the  close  of  this,  (hey  were 
examined  aad  approved  by  the  king ;  and  soon  after  this  occurred  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's first  dream,  which  Daniel  was  summoned  to  interpret, 
This  dream  is  said  to  be  in  the  second  year  of  Nebuchadnezaar's  reign. 
Here  then  is  an  apparent  parachronism.  How  could  Daniel  have  been 
taken  and  sent  into  exile  by  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  educated  three  years, 
and  then  be  called  to  interpret  a  dream  in  the  second  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign  ?  The  solution  of  this  difiiculty  I  have  already  exhibited 
in  an  Exc.  at  the  end  of  the  commentary  on  ch.  i.  I  need  not  repeat  the 
process  here.  It  amounts  simply  to  this,  viz.  that  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
called  Mnff  in  Dan.  1:  1,  bi/  way  of  anticipation  ;  a  usage  followed  by 
Bangs,  Chron.,  and  Jeremiah,  Before  he  quitted  Judea  he  became  ac- 
tual king  by  the  death  of  his  father ;  and  the  Jews,  in  speaking  of  him  as 
commanding  the  invading  army,  always  called  him  king.  But  in  Dan.  2: 1, 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  spoken  of  in  the  Chaldee  mode  of  reference  to  his 
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actual  reign.  This  leaves  some  four  years  for  Daniel's  discipline  and 
service.  But  to  tliose  who  were  not  fauiiliar  with  the  Jewish  mode  of 
speaking  in  respect  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  would  naturally  and  inevitably 
appear  like  a  parachronism,  or  even  a  downright  contradiction  of  dates. 
Yet  the  writer  has  not  a  word  of  explanation  to  make.  He  evidently  feela 
as  if  all  were  plain  to  his  readers ;  (as  doubtless  it  was).  But  a  writer  of 
the  Maccabaean  age  would  plainly  have  seen  and  avoided  the  difficulty. 

{/)  In  Dan,  5:  SO,  it  is  stated  that  Belshazzar  was  slain;  butnotaword 
is  said  descriptive  of  the  manner  in  which  this  was  brought  about,  nor  even 
that  the  city  of  Babylon  was  taken.  The  next  verse  simply  mentions  that 
Darius  theMedetookthe  kingdom.  All  this  brevity  seems  to  imply,that 
the  writer  supposed  those  whom  he  was  addressing  to  be  cognizant  of  tlie 
whole  matter.  Had  he  lived  in  the  Maccabaean  age,  would  he  have  writ- 
ten thus  respecting  events  so  interesting  and  important? —  In  like  man- 
ner Dan.  10: 1  seq.  tells  us,  that  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  Daniel 
mourned  and  fasted  three  weeks.  But  not  a  word  is  said  to  explain  the 
occasion  of  this  peculiar  and  extraordinary  humiliation.  If  we  turn  now 
to  Ezra  4;  1 — 5,  we  shall  find  an  account  of  a  combination  among  the 
enemies  of  the  -Tews  to  hinder  the  building  of  the  city  walls,  which  was 
successful,  and  which  took  place  in  the  third  j^ax  of  Cyrus'  reign,  i.  e.  the 
same  year  with  Daniel's  mourning.  There  ean  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
this  was  the  occasion  of  that  mourning ;  for  certainly  it  was  no  ritual,  le- 
gal, or  ordinary  fast.  The  manner  now  in  which  ch.  x.  is  written,  plainly 
imports  that  the  writer  feels  no  need  of  giving  explanations.  He  takes  it 
for  granted  that  his  readers  wil!  at  once  perceive  the  whole  extent  of  the 
matter.  But  how,  in  the  Maccabaean  age,  could  a  writer  suppose  this 
knowledge  within  (he  grasp  of  his  readers  ? 

{^)  In  Dan.  ii.  the  dream  is  interpreted  as  indicating  the  destruction  of 
the  Babylonish  empire  by  the  Medo-Persians.  Abydenus,  in  his  singular 
account  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  last  hours  (given  oq  p.  122  above),  repre- 
sents this  king  as  rapt  into  a  kind  of  prophetic  ecstasy,  and  in  this  state 
as  declaring  his  fearful  anticipations  of  (he  Medo-Persian  conquest.  How 
came  such  a  coincidence  ? 

(A)  In  4:  27  Nebuchadnezzar  is  introduced  as  saying :  "  Is  not  this 
great  Babylon  which  I  have  built?"  Recent  critics  allege  this  to  be  a 
mistake.  '  Ctesias,'  they  tell  us,  '  attributes  the  building  of  Babylon  to 
Semiramis  (Bahr  Ctes.  p.  397  seq.),  and  Herodotus  (1. 181  seq.)  ascribes 
it  to  Semiramis  and  Nitocris.'  —  My  answer  is,  that  Ctesias  follows  the 
Assyrian  tradition,  and  Herodotus  the  Persian.  But  Berosus  and  Aby- 
denus give  us  the  Baln/lonicm  account ;  which  is,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
added  much  to  the  old  town,  built  a  magnificent  royal  palace,  surrounded 
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the  city  with  new  walls,  and  adorned  it  with  a  vast  number  of  buildinga. 
Well  and  truly  might  he  say  that  he  had  built  it,  meaning  (as  he  plainly 
did)  its  magnificent  structures.  It  was  not  any  falsehood  in  his  declaration, 
which  was  visited  with  speedy  chastisement,  but  the  ptide  and  vain-glory 
of  his  boasting  gave  offence  to  Heaven.  But  how  came  a  writer  of  the 
Maccahaean  period  to  know  of  all  this  matter  ?  No  Greek  writer  has  io!d 
anything  about  Nebuchadnezzar  or  his  doings.  To  Berosus  and  Afayde- 
nua,  a  writer  of  the  Maccabaean  age  could  hardly  have  had  access.  He- 
rodotus and  Clesias  told  another  and  different  story.  "Whence  then  did 
he  get  his  knowledge  of  the  part  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  acted,  in  the 
building  of  the  city?  And  yet  the  account  of  it  in  Daniel  accords  entirely 
with  both  Berosus  and  Abydenus.  Even  the  account  of  Nebuchadnezzar'a 
madaess  is  virtually  adverted  to  in  these  writers;  see  above,  p.l22  3eq. 

(»')  In  Dan.  5:  10 — 12  is  introduced  a  personage  styled  the  queen, 
not  because  she  was  Belshazzar's  wife,  for  the  latter  was  already  in  the 
banque ting-room  (5:  3,  23),  but  probably  because  she  was  a  queen- 
mother.  Not  improbably  this  was  the  Nitocris  of  Herodotus ;  and  Be- 
rosus, Diod.  Sic.  (II.  10),  and  Alex.  Polyhist.  (in  Chron.  Armen.),  all 
say  that  Nitocria  was  a  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  If  so,  she  might  have 
had  much  le  do  with  ornamenting  the  city  both  before  and  after  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's death  ;  and  this  will  account  for  the  great  deference  paid  to 
her  by  Belshazzar,  as  related  in  5: 10 — 12.  It  is  one  of  those  accidental 
circumstances,  which  speaks  much  for  the  accordance  of  Daniel  with  the 
narrations  of  history.  It  is,  moreover,  a  circumstance,  about  which  a 
writer  of  the  Maccabaean  age  cannot  well  he  supposed  to  have  known 
anything. 

And  since  wo  are  now  examining  ch.  v.,  it  may  be  proper  to  note  an- 
other circumstance.  We  have  seen,  that  at  Babylon  the  wives  and  concu- 
bines of  the  king  were  without  any  scruple  present  at  the  feast.  But  in 
Esth.  i.  we  have  an  account  of  the  positive  refusal  of  queen  Vashti,  to 
enter  the  guest-chamber  of  Ahasuerus.  In  other  words,  this  was,  and  is, 
against  the  general  custom  of  the  East.  How  came  a  writer  of  tiie  Mac- 
cabaean period,  to  know  this  distinction  between  the  customs  of  Babylon 
and  of  Persia  ?  The  author  of  the  Sept.  Version,  a  contemporary  of  this 
period,  knows  so  little  of  such  a  matter  that  he  even  leaves  out  the  pas- 
sage respecting  the  presence  of  women  at  the  feast.  Why  ?  Plainly 
because  he  thought  this  matter  would  be  deemed  incredible  by  his  readers. 
In  Xen,  Cyrop.  (V,  2.  28)  is  an  account  of  a  feast  of  Belshazzar,  where 
his  concubines  are  represented  as  being  presenL  Not  only  so,  but  we 
have  elsewhere,  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  abundant  testimony  to 
usages  of  this  kind,  in  their  accounts  of  the  Babylonish  excesses.     But 
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how  comes  it  about,  that  the  forger  of  the  book  of  Daniel  whose  familiar- 
ity with  those  writings  is  not  credible,  should  know  so  much  more  of 
Babylonish  customs  than  the  Sept.  translator  ? 

(J)  Of  the  manner  in  which  Babylon  was  taken,  and  Eelshazzar  skin, 
Daniel  has  not  given  us  any  minute  particulars.  But  he  has  told  ks  that 
the  Medes  and  Persians  acquired  the  dominion  of  Babylon  (6:  28),  and 
that  Barim  the  Mede  succeeded  Belshazzar.  The  manner  in  which  he 
announces  the  slaying  of  Belshazzar  (5:  SO),  shows  that  the  event  was 
altogether  sudden  and  unexpected.  Now  Herodotus  (in  I.  J90),  and 
Xenophon  (Cyrop.  YII.),  have  told  us,  that  Cyrus  diverted  the  waters  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  marched  in  its  channel  into  the  heart  of  Babylon, 
and  look  the  city  in  a  single  night.  They  tell  us  that  the  Babylonians 
were  in  the  midst  of  feast-rioting  that  night,  and  were  unprepared  to  meet 
the  enemy  who  were  not  expected  in  the  city.  How  entirely  all  this 
harmoniaes  with  Daniel,  is  quite  plain.  Gesenius  himself  acknowledges 
that  this  is  sehr  uuffallend,  i.  e.  very  striking.  He  has  even  acknowledged, 
in  a  moment  of  more  than  usual  candor  and  concession,  that  Isa.  44:  27 
has  a  definite  reference  to  the  stratagem  of  Cyrus  in  taking  the  city.  In 
connection  with  a  prediction  concerning  Cyrus,  Jehovah  is  here  repre- 
sented as  "saying to  the  deep.  Be  dry;  yea,  I  will  rf»^  wp  tfiy  rivers." 
So  in  Jer.  50: 38,  "  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters,  and  they  shall  he  dried 
up ;"  and  again  51;  36,  "  I  will  dry  up  her  sea  [river],  and  make  her 
springs  dry  "  If  the  book  of  Daniel  is  to  be  cast  out  as  a  late  production, 
and  as  spunous,  because  it  seems  to  predict  the  sudden  capture  of  Baby- 
lon in  one  night,  by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  what  is  to  he  done  with 
these  passages  of  Isa  •jnd  Jer  '  Even  the  Neologists,  although  they 
maintain  a  hter  composition  m  respect  to  those  parts  of  the  prophets 
which  ha^ejust  been  cited  still  do  not  venture  to  plac«  that  composition 
post  eventvm  If  not,  then  there  is  prediction  ;  and  this  too  of  a  strange 
event,  and  one  so  minute  and  'ipecific,  that  guessing  is  out  of  question. 
If  then  Isa.  and  Ter  predicted,  why  might  not  a  Daniel  also  predict? 
Another  circumstance  there  is  also,  in  which  all  three  of  these  prophets 
are  agreed.  According  to  Dan.  vi.,  Babylon  was  feasting  and  carousing, 
on  the  night  of  its  capture.  In  Isa.  21:  5  we  have  the  like  :  "Prepare 
the  table  . .  .  Eat,  driuk  ;  arise  ye  princes,  and  anoint  the  shield,"  i.  e. 
rise  up  from  your  feast-lable,  and  make  ready  for  assault.  So  Jer.  51: 
39,  "  I  will  prepare  their  feasts,  and  I  will  make  them  drunken,  that  they 
may  rejoice,  and  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not  wake,  saith  the  Lord." 
If  now  a  writer  of  the  Maccabaean  period  had  undertaken  to  write  the 
story  of  the  capture  of  Babylon,  is  there  any  probability  that  he  would 
have  hit  upon  all  these  circumstances,  so  peculiar  and  so  concordant? 
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Conversant  with  the  native  Greek  historians  we  cannot  well  suppose  him 
to  have  been  ;  for  Greek  literature  was  regarded  as  reproachful  by  the 
Jews  of  that  period,  and  even  down  to  the  time  of  Josephus,  who  speaks 
strongly  on  this  subject. 

(k)  Daniel  5: 30  relates  the  violent  deatko£  Belshazzar,  when  the  city 
was  taken.  In  this  particular  he  is  vouched  for  hy  Xenophon,  Cyrop. 
VII.o.24,S0.  Sodolsa-21:d— 9.  14;  18— 20.  Jer.  50:  29— 35.  51:57, 
declare  the  same  thing.  But  here  Berosus  and  Abydenus  dissent,  both 
of  them  representing  the  Babylonish  king  as  surrendering,  and  as  being 
treated  humanely  by  Cyrus.  How  comes  il,  if  the  forger  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  wrote  about  B.  C.  160,  that  he  did  not  consult  those  authors  on 
Babylonish  affairs  ?  Or  if,  (as  was  surely  the  fact  in  regard  to  most  Jew- 
ish writers  at  that  period),  he  had  no  familiarity  with  Greek  authors, 
then  where  did  he  obtain  his  views  aboutthedeaihof  Belshazzar ?  For 
a  full  discussion  of  this  matter,  see  p.  147  seq.  aboie  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt,  that  the  account  of  Daniel  and  Xenophon  is  the  true  one. 

Xenophon  relates,  that  tlie  party  which  assailed  the  palace,  who  were 
led  on  by  Gobryas  and  Gadatas,  fell  upon  the  guatds  who  were  carous- 
ing jiQos  (pois  nolv,  i.  e.  at  broad  daylight ,  *  Cyiop  VII  5.  27.  In 
other  words,  the  Persians  did  not  accomplish  their  onset  upon  the  palace, 
until  the  night  was  far  spent,  and  daylight  was  dawning.  How  now  are 
matters  presented  in  the  book  of  Daniel  ?  First,  there  is  the  feast,  (of 
course  in  the  evening)  ;  then  the  quaffing  of  wine  ;  then  the  hand-writing 
on  the  wall ;  then  the  assembling  of  all  the  Magi  to  interpret  it ;  then  the 
introduction  of  Daniel,  whose  interpretation  was  followed  by  his  heing 
clothed  with  the  iiisignia  of  nobility,  and  being  proclaimed  the  third  ruler 
in  the  kingdom.  All  this  must  of  course  have  taken  up  most  of  the  night. 
Here  then  one  writer  confirms  and  illustrates  the  other.  A  Pseudo-Daniel 
would  not  have  risked  such  a  statement  as  the  true  one  has  made ;  for  at 
first  view,  the  matter  seems  incredible,  and  it  is  charged  upon  the  book 
as  such.    But  Xenophon  has  freed  it  Irom  all  difliculties. 

Dan.  vi.  also  declares,  that  Belshazzar  was  a  son,  i.  e.  a  descendant  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  An  appeal  is  made  to  Berosus  and  Megasthenes,  to 
show  that  this  was  not  true.  Yet  they  do  not  so  testify,  but  only  that 
Belshazzar  was  not  of  the  regular  line  of  heirs  of  the  throne.  He 
might  still  have  been  a  younger  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  a  son  of 

*  SiHijular,  dial  in  a  oiilkal  edition  and  commentHiy  on  Xenoplion,  now  before  me, 
this  is  rendered  te/urecipourf_^fe.  Fii'si,  iho  Greek  words  do  not  allow  ihia.  Secondly, 
the  Babylonians  need  and  have  no  fires  for  warmth.  Thirdly,  Cyrus  would  not  have 
drained  ihe  Euphrates  and  marched  hia  anuy  in  its  channel,  at  a  lime  when  fires 
were  niieded  for  warmth. 
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Nebuchadnezzar'a  daughter.  Now  Herodotus  agrees  with  Daniel, 
I.  188, 1.  74.  So  does  Xenophon.  And  as  the  other  autliors  have  not 
in  reality  contradicted  this,  what  reason  is  there  for  refusing  to  beheve  ? 
See  the  discussion  of  this  topic  at  large,  p.  144  seq. 

It  certainly  deserves  to  be  noted,  that  in  part  the  book  of  Daniel  is 
on  the  side  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  against  Berosus  and  Abydenus, 
where  the  representations  of  the  latter  may  be  justly  regarded  as  de- 
signed to  save  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  Babylonians  ;  in  part  also  is 
Daniel  oa  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  against  the  Greek  writers,  i.  e.  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  native  historians  to  be 
partial.  The  media  via  appears  in  this  case  to  be  hit  upon,  by  the 
simple  pursuit  of  historical  truth  in  the  narratives  of  the  book  before  us. 

Again,  in  Dan.  5:  31,  we  have  an  assurance,  that  Darim  the  Mede 
assumed  the  throne  of  Babylon,  Here  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  are 
silent ;  but  here  Xenophon  fully  confirms  the  account  given  by  Daniel. 
Herodotus  himself  states  (I.  9o),  that  there  were  two  other  modes  of 
telling  the  story  of  Cyrus,  besides  that  which  he  follows ;  and  that  of 
Xenophon  and  Daniel  is  probably  one  of  these.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Is.  13:  17,  where  the  Mede  is  declared  to  be  the  leading  nation  in 
destroying  Babylon,  and  the  same  is  also  said  in  Jer.  53  :  11,  28.  In 
la.  21 :  2,  both  Media  and  Persia  are  mentioned.  The  silence  of 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias  can  not  disprove  a  matter  of  this  kind.  See  a 
full  discussion  of  the  topic,  p,  148  seq. 

Dan.  6 : 1  states,  that  Darius  set  over  his  kingdom  120  satraps. 
Xenophon  (Cyrop.  VIII,  6,  J  seq,}  relates,  that  satraps  were  set  over  all 
the  conquered  nations,  when  Cyrus  was  in  Babylon.  He  speaks  of  the 
appointments  as  made  by  Cyrus ;  and  doubtless  they  were,  since  he  was 
the  only  aeting  governor  of  Babylon,  and  mce-gm-ertt  of  the  king.  No 
less  true  is  it,  that  to  Darius  also,  as  supreme,  may  the  appointment  be 
attributed.  How  came  the  alleged  hie  writer  of  Daniel  to  know  tliis? 
Xenophon  mentions  no  express  number.  The  hook  of  Esthei'  (1 : 1) 
mentions  127  satraps.  Why  did  not  our  late  writer  copy  that  number, 
in  order  to  remove  suspicion  as  to  so  great  a  number  of  those  high 
ofiieers  ?  And  how  is  it  that  120  in  Daniel  is  objected  to  as  an  incredi- 
ble number,  when  the  empire  was  actually  as  large  at  the  lime  of  iheir 
appointment,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  as  exhibited  in  Esth.  1: 1? 
The  Septuagint  translator  of  Daniel,  who  belonged  to  the  Maccabaean 
age,  did  not  venture  to  write  120,  as  it  seems,  but  127,  (so  in  Cod. 
Chis.),  thus  according  with  Esth.  1:  1,  and  leaning  upon  that  passage. 
He  seems  evidently  to  have  felt  that  the  story  of  so  many  satrapies 
must  be  supported  by  the  book  of  Esther,  in  order  to  be  beheved.     He 
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even,  in  his  ignorance  of  history,  translates  5:  31  thus ;  "  And  Arta- 
xerses,  the  Mede,  tonk  the  kingdom,"  probahly  meaning  the  Persian 
Artaxevxea  Longimanus ! 

(I)  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  order  of  the  two  nations,  Medes 
and  Persians,  is  to  be  found  in  strict  accordance  with  Ihe  idiom  of  the 
times.  Thus  in  6.  8.12,  15,  we  have  the  Medes  and  Persians  ;  but  after 
Cyrus  comes  io  flie  throne,  the  order  is  invariably  Persians  and  Medes. 
So  ill  the  book  of  Esther,  the  law  of  the  Persians  and  Medes  sbows  the 
same  change  of  lisus  loqttendi.  Would  a  Paeado-Danicl  have  been 
likely  to  note  such  a  small  circumstance  ? 

It  is  aJso  noted  (Dan.  5:  31),  that  when  Darius  took  the  kingdom,  he 
was  threescore  and  two  years  old.  From  his  history,  his  reign,  and  his 
descent  from  Ahasuerus  (9:  1),  this  seems  altogether  probable.  But  no 
other  author  slates  his  age.  The  fact  that  it  is  done  in  Daniel,  betokens 
a  familiarity  of  the  writer  with  the  minutiae  of  his  history.  So  does 
the  mention,  that  in  the  jirst  year  of  his  reign,  Daniel  took  into  most 
serious  consideration  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  respecting  the  70 
years'  exile  of  the  Hebrews. 

Thus  far,  then,  all  is  well.  All  seems  to  be  in  coJiforraity  with  true 
history,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  it.  It  is  not  upon  one  or  two  particu- 
lars, that  we  would  lay  stress.  We  acknowledge  that  these  might  have 
been  traditionally  known,  and  accurately  reported.  It  is  on  the  tovt  en- 
semble of  the  historical  matters  contained  in  the  book,  that  stress  is  to  be 
laid.  And  certainly  it  would  be  very  singular,  if  all  these  circumstances 
should  be  (rue  and  consistent,  and  yet  the  book  be  written  in  the  Mac- 
cabaean  period. 

How  is  it  with  the  best  historical  books  of  that  period?  The  first 
book  of  the  Maccabees  is,  in  the  main,  a  trustworthy  and  veracious 
book.  But  how  easy  it  is,  to  detect  errors  in  it,  both  in  respect  to 
geography  and  history !  In  7:  7  it  is  related  that  the  Romans  took 
Antiochus  (he  Great  prisoner  alive.  But  this  never  happened.  They 
gained  a  great  victory  over  him,  and  took  away  many  of  his  provinces ; 
but  he  himself  escaped  their  grasp.  In  7;  8  it  is  said,  that  they  took 
from  him  the  land  of  India,  Media,  and  Lydia.  But  neither  India  nor 
Media  ever  belonged  to  him.  The  efforts  to  show  that  Mysia  was 
originally  written  instead  of  Media,  are  of  course  but  mere  guesses ; 
and  if  true,  India  still  remains.  More  likely  is  it,  that  the  author  him- 
self put  Media  for  Mysia,  and  if  so,  then  this  does  not  mend  the  matter. 
In  7:  9,  10,  it  is  related,  that '  the  Greeks  resolved  to  send  an  army  to 
Koine  and  destroy  it;  but  that  the  Romans  learning  this,  sent  forth  an 
array,  who  slew  many,  carried  away  numerous  captives  of  their  women 
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and  children,  laid  hold  of  their  strong  places,  and  took  possession  of 
their  lands,  and  reduced  the  people  of  Syria  to  servitude  wnto  this  day.' 
Now  nothing  of  all  this  ever  happened.  There  was  indeed  a  fracas 
between  the  Aetolians  and  the  Uomans  at  that  period ;  but  it  was  soon 
made  up,  without  any  ravages  of  war,  or  any  servitude.  Further,  the 
author  iu  7;  15  represents  the  Roman  Senate  as  consisting  of  320 
membera,  continually  administering  the  government.  He  goes  on  to 
state  (v.  16),  that  they  choose  a  ruler  annually,  and  that  all  obey  this 
one.  Every  tyro  in  Koman  history  knows  how  unfounded  all  this 
is.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  very  first  sentence  in  the  book, 
which  (ells  us,  that  Alexander  the  son  of  Philip  smote  Darius  king  of 
the  Persians  and  Medes,  and  then  reigned  in  his  stead  over  Greece  ? 
In  1:  6,  he  states  that  the  same  Alexander,  about  to  die,  made  a  parti- 
tion of  his  empire  among  his  chiefe — a  thing  thit  t  k  pi 
considerable  time  afterwards,  partly  by  mutual  agreem  t  dp  ly  by 
force.     In  6;  I  he  makes  Elymais  a  town  instead  of     jro 

Such  are  some  of  the  specimens  of  this  writer's        rs        eogr  phy 
and  history.     That  he  was  a  grave,  enlightened,  and 
in  the  main,  is  conceded  by  all.     But  if  in  things  so  [  1  d  tra 

tions  so  recent,  he  commits  so  many  errors  as  have  be  p  fi  d  I  t 
would  he  have  done,  if  the  scene  had  been  shifted  fro       ea  t 

to  the  remote   places  where  the   book  of  Daniel  h.  d  If 

action  ? 

As  to  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees,  it  is  so  f 

and  mistakes,  that  very  little  credit  has  been  attach  d  t  tl  p  t 
of  intelligent  critics.  It  is  not  oiice  to  be  named,  in  companson  with 
the  book  of  Daniel.  It  must  have  been  written,  when  a  knowledge  of 
historical  events  was  confused,  and  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  book  of 
Tobit,  which  originated  in  or  near  the  Maccabaean  period,  eshibits  not 
only  a  romantic  and  as  it  were  fairy  tale,  but  contains  historical  and 
geographical  difficulties  incapable  of  soiution  ;  also  physical  phenomena 
are  brought  to  view,  which  are  incredible.  It  is  needless  to  specificate 
them  hei-e.     De  Wette's  Einleit.  presents  them,  g  309. 

We  have  dwelt  hitherto,  under  our  5th  head,  mainly  on  things  of  a 
historical  nature,  i.  e.  events  and  occurrences.  Let  us  now  examine  a 
number  of  things  that  are  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  which  it  would  be 
somewhat  difficult  if  not  useless  to  classify  throughout,  but  most  of 
which  are  connected  with  manners,  customs,  demeanor,  etc. 

(m)  Daniel  makes  no  mention  in  his  book  of  prostration  before  the 
king,  in  addressing  him.  O  King,  live  forever!  was  the  usual  greeting. 
Arrian  (iv.)  testifies,  that  the  story  in  the  East  was,  that  Cyrus  was  the 
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first  before  whom  prostration  was  practised.  It  m  easy  to  see  how  this 
came  about.  With  the  Persians,  the  king  was  regarded  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Ormusd,  and  therefore  entitled  to  adoration.  Nebuchadnez- 
zar was  high  enough  in  claims  lo  submission  and  honor ;  but  not  a  word 
of  exacting  adoration  from  those  who  addressed  him.  How  could  a 
Pseudo-Daniel  know  of  this  nice  distinction,  when  all  the  oriental  sove- 
reigns of  whom  he  had  any  knowledge  had,  at  least  for  four  centuries, 
exacted  prostration  from  ali  who  appi'oached  them  ? 

(n)  In  mere  prose  (Dan.  1:2),  Babylon  is  called  by  the  old  name  Shi- 
nar  (Gen.  11;  2,  14:  1)  ;  and  aa  an  old  name,  it  is  poetically  used  once 
by  Isaiah  (11;  11),  and  once  by  Zechariah  (5;  11).  Now  Shinar  was 
tiie  vernacular  name  of  what  foreigners  call  Babylxmia ;  and  it  was 
easy  and  natural  for  Daniel  to  call  it  so.  But  how  or  lehy  came  a 
Pseudo -Daniel  to  such  a  use  of  the  word  ?  Babylon  he  would  naturally 
and  almost  with  certainty  call  it, 

(o)  Dan.  1:  a  tells  us,  that  the  Hebrew  lads  were  to  be  fed  from  the 
king's  table.  Such  a  ouskim,  even  in  respect  to  royal  prisoners,  Jer. 
52:  33,  34,  discloses.  Among  the  Persians  this  was  notorious,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  corps  d'elitea  of  the  soldiery.  Olesias  tells  us,  that 
the  king  of  Persia  daily  fed  16,000  men.  How  came  the  late  writer  of 
Daniel  to  be  acquainted  with  a  minute  circumstance  of  the  nature  of  tiat 
before  us? 

(p)  Daniel  and  his  companions  receive  Chaldee  names,  some  of  which 
are  compounded  of  the  names  of  their  false  gods.  In  2  Kings  24:  17, 
Nebucliadnezzar  is  reported  to  have  changed  the  name  of  king  Matta^ 
niah  into  ZedeHah.  How  did  the  late  forger  of  the  book  come  by  the 
notion  of  assigning  lo  his  Hebrew  heroes  the  names  of  idol-gods  ?  The 
rigorous  attachment  to  all  that  was  Jewish,  and  the  hearty  hatred  of 
heathenism  by  all  the  pious  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  makes  it  diffi- 
cult lo  account  for  his  course. 

(9)  In  Dan.  2;  1,  the  Babyionish  mode  ofreckoning  time  is  intraduced, 
viz.  the  second  year  of  Nubuchadnezaar.  Where  else,  unless  in  Ezek. 
1:  1,  is  this  employed?  How  came  the  late  interpolator  of  the  sacred 
books  to  betake  himself  to  this  mode  of  reckoning ;  and  especially  since 
it  apparently  contradicts  1:  1,  5,  18  ?  See  the  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
inExcI.  p.  19aeq. 

(r)  In  Dan.  2;  5,  3:  29,  one  part  of  the  threatened  punishment  is,  that 
the  houses  of  the  transgressors  should  be  turned  into  a  dung-hill,  or 
rather  a  morass-h^ap.  Here  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Baby- 
lonish mode  of  building  is  developed.  The  houses  were  mostly  con- 
structed o?mn-baked  bricks,  or  with  those  slightly  burned ;  and  when  once 
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demolished,  the  rain  and  dew  would  soon  dissolve  the  whole  mass,  and 
make  them  sink  down,  in  that  wet  land  near  the  river,  inio  a  miry  place 
of  clay,  whenever  the  weather  was  wet. 

(s)  In  Daa.  3:  1,  the  plain  of  Dura  is  mentioned ;  a  name  found  no 
where  else,  yet  mentioned  here  as  a  place  familiar  to  tte  original  readers 
of  the  book,  ioasmudi  as  no  explanation  is  added.  Whence  did  the 
Pseudo-Daniel  derive  this  name  ? 

(i)  In  Dan.  2;  5  and  3;  6,  we  find  the  punishment  of  hewing  to  pieces 
and  burning  in  ovens  mentioned.  Teatimony  to  such  modes  of  punish- 
ment may  be  found  in  Ezek.  16:  40.  23:  25  and  Jer.  29:  22.  But  such 
a  mocle  of  punishment  could  not  exist  among  the  Persians,  who  were 
Jire-worshippers  ;  and  accordingly  in  chap.  vi.  we  find  casting  into  a  den 
of  lions  as  substituted  for  it. 

(m)  In  Dan.  iii.  we  find  not  only  a  huge  idoi  (in  keeping  with  the 
Babylonish  taste),  but  also  a  great  variety  of  musical  instruments  em- 
ployed at  ihe  dedication  of  it.  Quintus  Curtius  has  told  us,  that  when 
Alexander  the  Great  entered  Babylon, '  there  were  in  the  procession 
singing  Magi  .  . .  and  artists  playing  on  stringed  instruments  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind,  accustomed  to  chant  the  praises  of  the  king.'  (v.  3.) 

(v)  According  to  Herod.  I.  195,  the  Babylonish  costume  consisted  of 
three  parts,  first  the  wide  and  long  pantaloons  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
person ;  secondly,  a  woollen  shirt ;  and  thirdly,  a  large  mantle  with  a 
girdle  around  it.  On  the  cylinder  rolls  found  at  Babylon,  Miinter  (Ee- 
lig.  d.  Bab.  s.  96)  discovered  the  same  costume.  In  Dan.  3:  21,  the 
same  three  leading  and  principal  articles  of  dress  are  particularized. 
Other  parts  of  clothing  are  merely  referred  to,  but  not  specificated;  but 
these  garments  being  large  and  loose,  and  made  of  delicate  material,  are 
mentioned  in  order  to  show  how  powerless  the  furnace  was,  since  they 
were  not  even  singed.  How  did  a  Pseudo-Daniel  obtain  such  particulars 
as  these  ? 

(w)  Dan,  6:  16  shows,  that  the  regal  token  of  honor  bestowed,  was  a 
collet  or  golden  chain  put  around  the  neck  Bnosomus,  m  his  work  on 
the  Persian  dominion,  has  shown  (he  same  custom  among  the  Persian 
kings,  who,  not  improbably,  bon'owed  it  trora  the  Babjlonians, 

(a;)  In  Dan.  6:  8,  "  the  laws  of  Ihe  Medes  whith  change  not"  are  men- 
tioned. In  Esth.  1:  19  and  8:  8,  we  have  i-epeated  mention  of  this  same 
peculiar  custom.  The  reason  of  this  probably  was,  that  the  king  was 
regarded  as  the  impersonation  of  Ormusd,  and  therefore  as  infaflible. 

(y)  In  Dan.  7:  9,  we  have  a  description  of  the  divine  throne  as  placed 
upon  movoMe  wheels.  The  same  we  find  in  Eaekiel  i.  and  x. ;  which 
renders  it  quite  probable,  that  the  Babylonian  throne  was  constructed  in 
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this  way,  so  tLat  the  monarch  might  move  in  processions,  with  all  the 
insignia  of  royalty  about  him. 

(z)  It  deserves  special  remark,  iJiat  Daniel  has  given  individual  classili- 
catior.s  of  priesis  and  civilians,  such  as  are  nowhere  else  given  in  Scripture, 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  must  have  been  acquired  from  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  state  of  things  in  Babylon.  In  Dan.  2:2, 10, 27,  the 
various  classes  of  diviners  and  literati  are  named.  In  Dan.  8: 2, 3,  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  magistrates,  civilians,  and  rulers,  are  specifically  named.  On 
this  whole  suhject,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Exc.  III.  on  the  CtiaUees,  p. 
34  seq.  ahove.  Whence  a  Maccohaean  writer  could  have  derived  such 
knowledge,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  It  is  one  of  those  circumstances 
which  could  not  well  be  feigned.  Several  of  the  names  occur  nowhere 
else  in  the  Heb.  Bible,  and  some  of  them  are  evidently  derivates  of  the 
Parsi  or  Median  language  ;  e.  g.  T'a-ns  in  6:  3,  a  name  unknown  in  the 
Semitic  On  the  other  hand,  several  of  them  are  exclusively  Chaldean ; 
e.  g.  Dan.  3:  3,  sj'nn'n'iN ,  Kl^ljBCT ,  of  which  no  profane  writer  haa  given 
the  least  hint.  How  came  the  Pseudo-Daniel  to  a  knowledge  of  such 
officers  ? 

Pinaily,  the  passages  in  8:  10,  20,  in  respeet  to  the  Watchers,  is 
most  decisive  proof  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  writer  with  the 
Parsi  or  Zoroastrian  system  of  religion.  It  the  reader  will  turc  to  the 
Remarks  on  p.  108,  he  will  see  how  well  grounded  this  statement  is, 
According  to  that  system,  the  planets  were  inhabited  by  Aimhaspands, 
and  were  guardians  and  wcddters  placed  over  the  universe  by  Ormusd, 
and  running  to  and  fro  to  discharge  the  duty  of  their  office.  The  wafch- 
ers  were  included  among  the  IHi  Miiiores  of  the  Parais,  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar speaks  of  them  as  celestial  beings,  announcing  to  him  the  decrees 
of  heaven.  This  view,  beyond  all  doubt,  belonged  to  and  constituted  a 
part  of  the  Chaldaic  religion ;  and  if  not  indigenous,  it  came  into  Baby- 
lonia with  the  northern  Chaldee  invaders  and  their  Magi.  How  came 
the  Pseudo-Danie!  by  knowledge  such  as  this  imports  ? 

It  were  easy  to  add  many  more  minute  circumstances  to  show  the 
historical  agreement  of  the  book  of  Daniel  with  the  history  of  those 
times,  and  specially  its  accordance  with  the  manners,  customs,  civil  and 
hieraticaS  officers  and  arrangements,  etc.,  of  the  Babylonish  capital.  But 
I  deem  it  superfluous.  All  the  great  oriental  antiquarians  —  such  men 
as  Heeren,  Miinter,  Schlosser,  Herder  and  others  —  concede  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  oriental  objects  and  matters  to  the  writer  of  Daniel.  Hee- 
ren and  Mijnter  and  Herder  do  this  very  heartily  and  fully ;  and  even 
Schlosser,  cold  and  skeptical  as  he  was  in  respect  to  revelation  and 
everyliiing  miraculous,  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  thus:  "Truly  we  find 
38* 
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ill  the  Aramaean  part  of  the  book  [2:  i — vii.],  matter  of  great  importance 
for  ancient  history.  In  Daniel,  we  believe  that  the  only  remains  of  the 
modes  of  thinking  and  the  customs  of  the  Babylonish  period,  together 
with  the  remains  of  their  ancient  language,  are  preserved;  while  the 
Greeks  have  given  us  only  a  Grecian  view,  or  at  most,  (like  that  of 
Beroflus),  only  a  Babylonish  view  transfoimed  by  the  Greek  one.  The 
whole  way  and  manner  of  interpreting  signs  and  dreams,  the  oi^ani/ation 
of  the  priestly  caste,  and  the  fashion  of  living  among  the  later  Babylonish 
monarchs  and  also  some  hints  respecting  the  Medo-Persian  period,  one 
fi  ds  n  these  remains,"  (Welt-Geschichte).  A  noble  concession  for  a 
cold  kej  1  cal  1  torian ;  yet,  aa  all  acknowledge,  he  was  a  man  of  dis- 
t  guished  talent  and  of  extensive  research.  An  ea^ert  in  oriental 
h  story  ma  ers  customs,  arts,  governments,  geography,  and  the  like, 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  apparent  ease  of  the  writer  of  Daniel  in 
the  midst  of  such  matters  and  the  entire  unconcern  he  shows  iboul  being 
detected  aa  lacking  in  ei^act  knowledge  Truly  it  is  somi.th  i  ^  t  wiite 
such  •%  book  in  such  i  way  —  sometling  moreover  that  tianscends  the 
ability  of  a  foiger  in  the  Miccabaean  day  There  were  no  sources 
whenci,  he  could  derive  all  the  knowledge  displayed  in  this  work  It 
lequires  at  least  a  gieater  fctreteh  ot  the  aeduloiis  to  believe  in  such  a 
Pseudo-Daniel  than  it  does  to  believe  m  the  real  one 

(6)  The  prophet  Daniel  bad  contemporai  eo  who  were  comp'tnions  in 
ofticc  and  who  if  not  persoially  acquainted  with  him,  it  least  were 
bving  inacondton  which  wis  like  his  own  oome  j  emliaiities  oi  a 
court  life  ei-^epted  Ezekiel  was  piobatlj  older  than  he  Zechar  ih  ind 
Haggai  younger.  Malachi,  ilso,  was  a  century  younger,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  bom  or  to  ban,  lived  abroad  and  therefore  he 
cannot  be  brought  fairly  into  the  comparison  But  Ezekiel  ind  Zocha- 
riah  remain ;  and  it  becomes  a  mattei  ot  much  importance  to  inquire 
whether  the  book  of  Daniel  hears  any  stnkmg  resemblince  to  tbe  pro- 
ductions of  the  two  last-named  prophets  It  la  m  this  way,  that  we 
undertake  to  judge  of  the  claims  oi  in  author  to  any  pirticultr  ige 
We  compare  him  with  other  like  men  ot  that  age,  and  see  whether  he 
has  the  siamp  of  the  period  in  question  impressed  upon  him  If  so  it  is 
strong  circumstantial  testimony  m  favor  ot  the  claims  ■which  are  mide 
for  the  age  and  genuineness  of  his  production 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  here,  that  the  book  of  Iliggii,  also  a  prophet 
of  the  exile-period,  is  a  very  short  one,  and  has  onh  one  specific  object 
in  view.  This  ia  to  urge  on  the  lagging  work  ot  temple  building  Of 
course  the  book  is  paraenetic  or  hoitalory  One  or  two  short  >.enlences 
only  are  predictive,  viz.  2  6 — 9,  21 — 23      We  miy  therefore  lay  tbis 
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book  out  of  our  present  account,  and  apply  ourselves  fo  a  smnmary  com- 
parison of  the  otiiers  with  the  book  of  DanieL 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  Cbaldees,  to  use  &jfmhoKcal  representations 
beyond  any  other  nation  with  which  we  are  acquainled.  But  it  was 
common  also  for  the  Medes  and  Persians  to  make  an  abundant  use 
of  the  like  imagery  or  pictorial  representations.  All  the  monuments  of 
Middle  Asia,  on  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain,  those  heretofore  disco^-ered, 
and  those  recently  disinterred,  are  filled  with  symbols  of  various  kinds, 
and  specially  of  beasts  that  are  of  gigantic  and  grotesque  forms.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  has  the  taste  for  the  huge  and  the  grotesque  been  car- 
ried so  far.  In  no  part,  has  the  attachment  to  symbol  developed  ilself 
in  so  many  and  such  singular  ways. 

It  is  striking  to  note,  how  much  a  familiar  view  of  those  persons  and 
things  which  surrounded  Ezekiel,  Zechariah,  and  Daniel,  impressed 
itself  on  their  minds  ia  the  way  of  shaping  their  taste,  and  gave  a  color- 
ing to  their  style.  In  Ezekiel,  the  king  of  Babylon  is  a  huge  eagle,  who 
crops  off  the  top  branches  of  the  cedars  in  Lebanon,  and  carries  them  to 
Babylon  ;  and  the  king  of  Egypt  is  symbolized  in  the  same  way,  mutads 
mutandis,  chap.  xvii.  In  chap.  xix.Judab  is  presented  under  the  image 
of  a  lioness.  In  chap,  xxxii.,  the  king  of  Egypt  is  likened  to  a  crocodile 
of  the  Mile.  In  xxxi.,  the  Assyrian,  who  had  been  prostrated,  is  sym- 
bolized as  the  loftiest  of  the  trees  in  Lebanon  in  the  day  of  his  exaltation. 
All  the  fowls  of  the  air  built  their  nests  in  its  bouglis ;  under  its  branches 
did  ihe  beasts  find  repose;  and  under  its  shadow  all  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth  dwelt,  31:  6,  comp.  Dan.  4: 12,  21.  Even  Schlosser  (Welf- 
Geschichte,  s.  240)  fdly  admits  the  oriental  costume  of  Ezekiel :  "In 
his  compositions,  a  Chaldaeo-Babylonian  tone  is  so  predominant,  that  he 
speaks  out  the  character  of  his  age  in  a  striking  manner.  This  symboli- 
cal style,  that  thunder-chariot,  those  terrible  borses  of  thunder  which 
draw  it,  that  sapphire-throne,  that  covering  arch  decked  with  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  belong  to  the  Babylonish  court  io  a  Babylonish  temple  - 
and  symbolism  is  as  much  more  predominant  'm  Ezekiel,  than  in  Isaiah 
as  the  poetry  of  the  latter  transcends  that  of  the  former."  This  is  a 
striking  picture ;  but  not  more  striking  than  true. 

How  stands  the  matter,  in  respect  to  Zechariah  ?  I  include  in  the 
work  of  Zechariah,  the  returned  exile,  only  the  first  eight  chapters  of  ihe 
book  that  bears  his  name.  I  do  so,  because  I  deem  the  arguments  for 
the  composition  of  the  last  six  chapters  hj  an  older  prophet,  (probably  of 
the  same  name),  to  be  on  the  whole  unanswerable.  Even  our  common 
authorized  English  version  has  taken  such  a  ground,  dating  the  first 
eight  chapters  520-^18  B.  C,  and  the  last  six  587  B.  C.     It  is  indeed 
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possible,  on  such  a  ground,  that  the  same  man  may  have  wi-ilteii  bofh 
parts  of  the  book;  but  the  discrepancy  of  style  and  matter  is  loo  great 
to  admit  of  any  considerable  probability. 

How  is  it,  then,  with  the  propbet  Zechariah  who  came  out  of  exile? 
Ezra  5;  1.  That  renowned  antiquarian,  bishop  Mijnter,  has  given  his 
opinion  thus :  "  Tbe  prophet  Zechariah  has  shown,  in  his  visions,  a  color- 
ing altogether  foreign  to  the  Jews,  and  which  could  take  its  origin  only 
in  Chaldea.  He  speaks  of  a  stone  with  seven  eyes  (3:  9) ;  of  a  golden 
lamp  with  seven  branch-lights,  symbols  of  the  seven  eyes  of  Jebovah 
which  look  ihrough'tlie  whole  earth  (4;  2,  10)  ;  of  four  chariots,  spirila 
of  heaven,  which  come  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  take 
their  station  before  the  Most  High,"  (Eelig.  d.  Bab.  s.  89).  But  this  is 
far  from  all.  In  chap,  ij^  we  have  four  horses  of  different  colors,  emblems 
of  the  angelic  watch-guard  placed  over  Judea.  An  angel  appears  with 
a  measaring  line  to  mete  out  Jerusalem,  chap.  ii.  Joshua  the  high  priest, 
m  filthy  garments,  with  Satan  at  his  right  hand,  next  appears  in  vision ; 
and  the  significance  of  (he  vision  is  explained  by  an  angel  interpreter, 
chap,  iii.  The  two  olive-trees  that  supply  the  lamp  mentioned  above 
with  oil,  are  described  in  chap,  iv.  In  chap,  v.,  a  flying  roll  of  thirty 
feet  in  length  and  half  as  much  in  breadth,  is  seen  moving  through  the 
air,  written  with  the  doom  of  the  wicked  on  both  sides,  and  on  it  is  the 
personification  of  wickedness,  thrust  into  an  ephah,  and  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  lead  ;  and  all  are  borne  to  the  land  of  Shinar  (comp.  Dan,  1: 2), 
by  two  women  with  the  wings  of  a  stork.  Then  comes  the  vision  of 
the  chariots,  as  stated  by  Miinter  in  the  passage  above  quoted. 

Who  now  that  has  read  these  books  and  compared  them  with  that  of 
Daniel,  can  fail  to  discern  the  likeness  of  style,  manner,  and  imagery  ? 
When  I  say  this,  I  would  limit  my  remark  to  the  general  features  of 
style,  and  tlie  genera!  circle  of  thought  and  representation.  Where  else> 
in  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  there  anything  that  compares  with  these 
prophets,  either  in  the  frequency  of  symbols,  or  in  the  kinds  of  them  F 
Compare  the  Thcophany  in  Isa.  vi.  with  that  in  Ezek.  i.  and  Dan.  vii. 
The  difference  is  very  striking.  Then  compare  the  monsters  in  Dan. 
vii.  viii.  with  those  in  Ezek.,  and  the  frequency  with  which  these  occur. 
The  like  are  now  found  on  the  Babylonish  cylinders  and  tapestry.  Even 
the  strange  beast  in  Dan.  7:  5,  of  which  it  is  smd  ria"*pn  in  lairi ,  (a 
phrase  that  lias  nonplussed  all  commentators  until  recently,  and  which 
has  been  very  diversely  and  wildly  explained),  has  now  been  presented 
lo  our  view  among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  and  elsewhere,  in  the  very 
attitude  described  by  the  prophet,  and  is  one  of  the  symbols  of  the  Per- 
sian dynasty,  as  Daniel  describes  it  in  7;  5.  (See  the  Comm.  above  on 
this  passage.) 
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How  comes  it,  now,  that  these  three  writers  of  the  exile-period,  should 
resemble  each  other  so  strikingly  in  general  laste  and  manner  and  circle 
of  imagery,  and  in  the  frequency  of  it  ?  How  comes  it  that  all  of  them 
are  so  manifestly  out  of  the  Palestine  circle  of  action  or  description  ? 
One  feels  himself  abroad,  the  moment  he  begins  to  read  them.  They 
are  indeed  animated  by  the  same  spirit ;  but  they  are  far  from  wearing 
the  same  costume.  May  not  one  almost  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  im- 
ages of  thiogs  seen  in  a  dream' or  li'ance-vision  are  copies  in  the  main  of 
those  seen  in  a  waking  state,  and  only  formed  into  new  combinations,  or 
placed  in  new  positions  ?  It  would  seem,  now,  that  all  these  contempora- 
ries of  the  exile-period  had  seen  the  originals  of  their  symbols  on  the 
Babylonish  walls  and  houses  and  temples.  The  grotesque,  the  gigantic, 
everywhere  met  their  eyes.  Even  their  descriptions  partake  of  the  usual 
ki/perbole  of  the  remoter  East.  '  All  men,  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  are  subject  to  king  Nebuchadnezzar,'  Dan.  2:  88.  So 
'  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  whose  height  reached  to  heaven,  and 
■was  seen  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  —  this  tree  nourished  all  flesh,  and  af- 
forded shelter  for  all  birds  and  beasts  and  men,'  Dan.  i:  7  seq.  Just  such 
a  tree  is  presented  to  view  as  an  image  of  the  Assyrian  king,  in  Ezek.  SI: 
3 — 8,  So  much  are  the  two  passages  alike,  that  the  writer  of  Daniel 
has  been  accused,  by  Lengerke,  of  copying  from  Eaekiel.  If  either  is  a 
copy  of  the  other,  then  why  are  we  not  at  liberty  to  guess  that  Ezekiel 
copied  from  Daniel  ?  But  a  close  and  minute  attention  to  the  diction 
and  style  of  each,  shows  manifestly  that  neither  is  copied  from  the  other. 
Botli  merely  drew  from  a  source  of  imagery  familiar  to  both.  Other 
examples,  moreover,  of  hyperbole  are  frequent  in  both  writers,  and  are 
found  on  all  sides.  They  are  even  more  frequent  in  Eaekiel,  than  in 
any  other  of  the  Hebrew  writers.  Partaking  of  this  same  character  are 
such  passages  in  Daniel,  as  speak  of  the  furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar  as 
being  heated  seven  times  hotter  than  was  customary  (3: 1 9)  j  and  border- 
ing almost  on  the  grotesque  is  the  description  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  mania  : 
'He  eats  grass  like  the  ox;  the  hair  of  his  body  becomes  like  eagles' 
feathers ;  and  his  nails  like  the  claws  of  birds,'  4:  33, 

like  Ezekiel,  Daniel  sees  visions  on  the  margin  of  great  rivers.  Eze- 
kiel was  on  the  Chebar  (Chaboras),  1:  1,  3.  3:  15,  23.  10;  15,  20,  22. 
43:  3.  Daniel  was,  in  like  manner,  on  the  borders  of  a  great  sea  (river) 
7:2;  and  again  on  thebanksofthe"Ulai,8:2, 16;  and  lastly  on  the  great 
Hiddefccl  (the  Tigris),  10:  4.  In  a  country  abounding  in  such  large  rivers, 
it  would  seem  that  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  lived ;  and  hence  the  easy  and 
natural  reference  to  them.  But  we  find  nothing  of  the  like  kind  in  the 
Palestine  prophets. 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  the  writers  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Zechariah, 
were  of  like  taste,  like  age,  and  like  country.  Their  taste,  either  formed 
in  Mesopotamia  as  in  the  case  of  Daniel,  or  conformed  to  it  by  long  resi- 
dence there  as  in  the  case  of  Ezekiel  and  perhaps  of  Zechariah,  has 
developed  itself  in  a  similar  style  and  circle  of  imagery  in  all  of  them. 
Individually  distinct  indeed  they  are ;  fully  enough  to  show  their  inde- 
pendence on  each  other.  Yet  there  is  a  general  Mesopotamian,  Chaldean 
hue  diffused  over  all  their  works ;  and  they  stand  out  quite  distinctly,  as 
to  manner,  from  all  the  Palestine  writers.  No  one  familiar  with  the  origi- 
nal Scriptures,  and  who  is  well  versed  in  critical  matters,  can  help  the 
distinct  feeling,  that  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah,  are  writers  mi  gene- 
ris in  oorapariaon  with  the  Palestine  authors,  and  yet  altogether  of  a 
kindred  spirit  among  themselves.  Where,  in  all  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
is  there  anything  like  EzeL  i.  x.  xl — xlviii,  Dan,  vii — xii,  and  Zech. 

How  came  it,  now,  tiiat  a  pseudo-Darnel  should  lean  on  Ezekiel  and 
Zechariah,  when  there  were  other  late  prophets  whom  he  might  have 
imitated  without  suspicion,  i.  e.  Jeremiah,  Haggai,  and  Malachl  ?  How 
could  a  native  of  Palestine,  in  the  Maccahaean  period,  even  if  he  travel- 
led to  Babylon  (then  in  a  ruinous  condition),  acquire  such  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Babylonish  manners  and  customs  and  objects  ;  since  these 
had  long  been  done  away  under  the  Persian  and  Grecian  dynasties  ? 
And  even  if  he  could  in  any  way  have  hecome  acquainted  with  these 
things,  how  could  it  iiave  had  influence  enough  to  give  to  his  style  a  cos- 
tume so  Babylonish  ? 

(7)  There  are  traits  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  are  connected  with 
his  life  at  court,  and  his  management  of  slate  affairs,  which  are  altogetlier 
peculiar  to  him  and  congruous  with  his  place  and  character,  but  which 
belong  to  no  other  Hebrew  writer. 

If  the  word  had  not  been  so  much  abused,  I  should  characterize  what 
I  aim  at,  by  calling  it  cosmopolitism.  With  all  the  deep  and  unaffected 
reverence  which  Daniel  cherishes  for  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
laws  of  Moses ;  with  all  his  ardent  and  dauntless  piety  and  exemplary 
hnmility ;  there  is  a  freedom  in  his  book  from  Jewish  rigorism,  which 
is  very  remarkable.  Where  is  the  passage  which  exalts  and  cries  up  the 
Jews,  at  the  expense  and  degradation  of  the  heathen  ?  And  yet,  where 
is  there  one  word  or  action,  that  shows  approbation  of  heathenism,  or  in- 
difference to  it?  Jehovah  God  is  God  alone;  all  idols  are  nothing 
and  vanity.  Hb  name,  his  servants,  the  vessels  even  of  his  temple,  can- 
not be  profaned  and  abused,  without  a  signal  and  awful  retribution ; 
ch.  V.    Tet  Daniel  forms  no  conspiracies  to  deliver  the  Jews  from  their 
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conqueror's  hand.  He  never  sacrifices  his  allegiance  or  fidelity  to  Nebu- 
chadneazar.  He  keeps  his  place  as  prime  minister  nearly  forty  years,  in 
spite  of  all  the  native  nobles  and  Magi  of  the  realm.  Indeed,  he  never,  as 
it  would  seem,  gave  offence  to  them,  or  had  a  quarrel  with  them.  And 
how  could  he  he  headMaffian  all  this  time,  and  yet  escape  the  infectious 
influence  of  Parsism,  and  keep  himself  clear  from  its  poiylheistic  rites  ? 
That  he  did,  cannot  be  doubled,  if  his  book  is  to  be  believed.  Truly  he 
must  have  been  a  magnanimous,  a  discreet,  a  liberal,  and  a  wary  courtier 
to  accomplish  all  this!  And  such  is  his  bearing  in  his  whole  history. 
Look  at  him,  when  a  mere  youth,  before  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  court, 
interpreting  the  dreams  of  the  haughty  and  powerful  monarch.  See  him 
before  Belshazzar  and  his  thousand  lords,  announcing  the  judgments  of 
Heaven,  when  that  awful  invisible  hand  inscribed  the  doom  of  that  tyrant 
and  his  capital  on  the  wall  before  his  eyes !  Is  this  an  ordinary  man  'i 
In  truth  I  know  not  where  to  look  for  examples  of  such  ft  kind.  A  most 
sagacious,  independent,  enlightened  and  fearless  man  he  must  have  been, 
to  have  filled  such  a  place,  so  long,  aod  willi  so  much  approbation. 

We  should  also  take  into  view  the  nature  and  general  course  of  his 
prophetic  annunciations.  Whatarethey?  Not  denunciation  againstTyre, 
or  Sidon,  or  Syria,  or  Philistia,  or  Moah,  or  Egj'pt.  No,  they  are  views 
of  dynasties;  of  powers  that  influence  the  destiny  of  the  world ;  of  the 
four  great  empires  which  all  history  celebrates.  Who  does  not  see  the 
stcUesman  here,  whose  elevated  thoughts  and  conceptions  dweO  on  the 
mighty  changes  among  the  mass  of  nations  ?  The  circle  in  which  he 
moves,  and  the  thoughts  which  are  inspired  by  his  position,  are  all 
plainly  stamped  upon  the  productions  of  his  pen. 

There  are  some  other  traits  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  seem  to  re- 
sult from  the  literary  character  and  habits  (if  I  may  so  speak)  of  the 
writer.  How  comes  it,  that  everywhere  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  ckro- 
nology  ?  A  careful  dengnaiion  of  dates  accompanies  all  his  prophecies, 
and  for  the  most  part  his  historical  narrations.  This  is  frequent  in  Eze- 
kiel,  and  found  more  than  once  in  Zechariah  ;  but  it  is  not  so  uniform  as 
in  Daniel.  Every  one  who  knows  the  history  of  the  Magi,  knows  that 
astronomy  and  the  observation  of  times  and  periods  were  their  leading 
occupation.  A  familiarity  with  such  reckonings  seems  to  have  formed 
the  taste  of  Daniel  respecting  them.  We  might  even  venture  lo  suggest 
it  as  probable,  that  those  ooeult  sciences  had  an  influence  on  the  intro- 
duction of  so  many  new  and  peculiar  periods  in  his  book.  Take  for  ex- 
ample, "the  time,  times,  and  half  a  time;"  the  mysterious  seventy  weeks; 
and  then  the  seven  weeks,  the  sixty-two  weeks,  and  the  one  week.  It  is 
indeed  no  new  thing,  that  dejmiu  periods  should  appear  in  his  prophecy ; 
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for  otiier  prophets  furnish  us  with  examples  of  the  like  kind.  What 
is  new,  however,  or  at  least  peculiar,  is  the  frequency  of  this  definite- 
nes3,  aad  the  'peculiar  costume  with  which  some  of  the  designations  are 
invested.  Where  else  is  liie  like  to  be  found  ?  And  how  came  the 
Pseudo-Daniel  to  hit  upon  such  a  method  of  conveying  his  ideas?  On 
the  other  hand,  how  could  the  real  Daniel,  tiie  real  i-q  a'l ,  avoid  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  all  the  mathematical  and  astronomical 
sciences  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged  ?  Was  there  not  something 
in  this  training,  which  had,  it  may  be,  an  insensible  influence  on  his 
manner  of  designating  and  reckoning  time  ? 

At  any  rate,  there  is  the  man,  distinct  from,  all  other  prophets  in 
several  respects,  inferior  to  none  in  power,  influence,  integrity,  holiness, 
and  piety ;  and  withal  he  is  a  statesman  and  civilian  of  a  rank  above 
any  of  the  others.  There  is  the  man,  in  a  full  length  poi-trait,  whom 
Ezekiel  classes  with  Noah  and  Job;  whom  the  Saviour  calls  a  jirophet ; 
whom  the  angel  Gabriel  thrice  pronounced  to  be  one  greatly  beloved  of 
Grod  (9:  23.  10:  11,  19);  and  who,  though  a  captive  and  a  Jewish 
foreigner,  regulated  the  concerns  of  Babylon  for  almost  half  a  century. 
Did  any  conception  of  such  a  man  ever  enter  the  brain  of  a  forger  — 
a  Pseudo-Daniel  —  during  the  Maccabaean  period?  At  least  we  are 
certain,  that  notiiing  among  the  known  writers  of  that  period  makes  any 
approach  to  such  a  picture  as  this. 

Lastly,  we  should  look  at  the  characteristics  of  his  Messianic  periods. 
In  other  prophets,  we  find  as  it  were  a  great  struggle  to  throw  off  their 
Jewish  feelings  and  partialities.  The  brightest  pai't  of  their  pictures  is 
the  coming  glory  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  The  Gentiles  are 
represented  as  coming  to  them  laden  with  contributions  ;  they  acltnowl- 
edge  the  prior  right  and  the  loftier  position  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  full 
glory  of  the  Millennial  day  itself  is  described  in  language  that  often 
has  a  strong  Jewish  coloring.  Even  Isaiah  partakes  of  this  deep 
Hebrew  feeling.  When  (in  ebap.  Ixvi.)  he  opens  to  our  view  "  the  new 
heavens  aad  the  new  earth,"  he  telb  us  of  offerings  brought  by  all 
nations  to  the  holy  mountain  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  "  priests  and  Le- 
vites"  will  be  selected  from  the  Jews  to  present  them.  Nor  is  this  all. 
"At  every  new  moon,  and  on  every  Sabbath,"  all  flesh  shall  repair  to 
Jerusalem,  in  order  lo  worship  in  the  temple  there.  And  the  like  of 
this  might  be  produced  from  many  a  passage  in  the  Hebrew  Palestine 
prophets;  e.  g.  Jer.  31:  31 — 40,  et  al.  aaepe.  But  not  so  in  DanieL 
Educated  abroad,  and  unused  to  the  regular  Jewish  ritual,  its  hold  upon 
his  mind  seems  to  he  less  tenacious.  Hence,  the  fifth  glorious  kingdom, 
as  described  by  him,  is  universal,  without  any  distinction  of  nation,  and 
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without  any  reference  to  Jewish  rites.  It  is  strictly  cosmopolitan. 
"  There  is  one  God  of  the  Jews  and  of  tlie  Gentiles."  The  Son  of 
Man,  who  comes  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  the  Ancient  of  days, 
receives  a  dominion  and  glory  and  kingdom  of  such  a  nature,  that  "  all 
people,  nations,  and  languages  serve  him  — a  kingdom  that  will  not 
pass  away  nor  be  destroyed."  Daniel  vii. 

Whence  now  did  the  Pseudo- Daniel  obtain  such  views?  Above  alJ, 
how  could  his  Messianic  development  be  so  ample  —  so  clearly  the  very 
kernel  of  the  whole  book— if  this  worii  came  from  bis  hand?  His 
contemporaries  exhibit  no  such  views.  The  very  little  that  they  have 
said  at  all,  is  so  worldly,  so  merely  temporal  aad  civil  and  social,  that  it 
eeema  quite  plain,  that  all  spiritual  and  elevated  views  in  respect  to 
this  great  subject  were  nearly  extinct  at  that  period.  Did,  I  might 
even  say,  could  any  man  in  such  an  age  as  that  of  Sirach,  and  of  the 
author  of  Tobit,  and  of  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  attain  to  views 
like  those  in  Daniel?  Even  Lengerko  confesses,  that  the  Messianic 
idea  is  more  developed  here,  thao  ylsewhere  in  the  Old  Test.,  and  in  a 
more  spiritual  manner.  If  so,  did  the  Maccabaean  period  produce  any 
man  adequate  to  make  such  a  development  ?  I  will  not  say  that  the 
thing  was  impossible  ;  but  it  is  risking  veiy  little  to  say,  that  it  is  al- 


Let  us  now  cast  our  view  back,  over  the  whole  ground  of  (he  defence 
made  for  the  book  before  us.  What  one  thing  is  wanting  to  establish 
Its  genuineness,  that  we  should  deem  important  in  proving  the  genuine- 
ness of  any  book  so  ancient  ?  There  is,  first,  the  apparent  testimony 
of  tlie  writer  himself  to  his  own  authorship,  which  we  are  not  entitled 
to  distrust  a  priori,  but  must  have  some  valid  reason  for  rejecting  it. 
There  is,  next,  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  prophet  (Ezek.)  to  his 
person  and  his  worth.  There  is,  then,  the  express  testimony  of  our 
Saviour,  that  Daniel  was  a  prophet;  and  that  of  Paul,  and  John,  who 
in  various  ways  acknowledge  him  as  such,  while  John  has  built  the 
Apocalypse,  as  it  were,  on  the  basis  of  Daniel.  There  is  most  decisive 
testimony  of  Josephus  to  the  Jewish  views,  as  well  as  his  own,  of  the 
preeminence  of  Daniel  as  a  prophet.  -  There  is,  moreover,  the  perpetu- 
al and  uninterrupted  testimony  of  the  Jews  of  all  ages  to  the  character 
and  worth  of  the  book,  with  which  is  united  that  of  the  whole  Christian 
church,  from  the  beginning  down  nearly  to  the  19th  century.  Not  a 
Toice  was  ever  raised  against  the  book,  except  by  some  Porphyry  who 
scoffed  at  all  revelation.  There  is  moreover,  most  grave,  and  weighty 
testimony,  and  this  in  constant  succession,  from  the  time  of  Sirach  down 
to  the  present  hour,  that  the  book  of  Darnel  was  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
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Canon,  and  that  this  Canon  was  closed  long  hefon 
alleged  to  have  written  Ms  work.  The  book  is  so  written,  n 
in  two  different  languages,  that  we  cannot  well  attribute  it  to  a  writer  of 
the  Maceabaean  period.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  whole  internal  evi- 
dence is  in  its  favor.  Its  references  to  historical  facts,  to  manners, 
customs,  natural  and  artificial  objects,  and  the  like,  are  all  in  keeping 
with  the  time  when  it  professes  to  have  been  written.  The  character 
of  the  author  in  all  respects  is  congruous  with  his  alleged  condition, 
qualities,  and  station.  It  bears  the  indelible  marks  of  origin  an  a  foreign 
land,  and  in  that  land  where  it  claims  to  have  been  wriiten.  It  is, 
down  to  the  present  hour,  tiie  best  store-house  of  Babylonish  antiquities 
which  is  extant.  Why  then  reject  its  claims  ?  Most  philologers,  even 
neological  ones,  would  blush  to  disown  a  heathen  book,  which  had  half 
of  theae  claima.  Why  should  this  book,  then,  be  the  object  of  such 
unrelenting  persecution?  Why  subjected  to  so  much  contumely? 
There  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  but  one  honest  answer  to  lliis ;  which  is, 
that  if  the  book  be  admitted  to  be  genuine,  then  to  deny  pTopheey,  or 
even  explain  it  away,  is  quite  impossible.  Porphyry  saw  this  ;  and  so 
do  the  skeptics  of  the  present  day.  They  can  manage  in  their  way  to 
get  round  other  prophetical  books,  because  they  have  less  distinctness 
in  the  narration  of  particulars.  But  here,  there  is  no  evading  the 
history  of  Antioohus  Epiphanes.  Hence  the  conclusion  is,  that  it  must 
have  been  written  post  eventum.  Miracles  are  first  pronounced  by  an 
a  priori  process,  to  be  impossible ;  and  then  it  is  averred,  that  Daniel 
could  not  have  been  wriiten  during  the  exile,  because,  if  written'  then, 
we  must  admit  the  miracle  of  prediction.  Of  course,  then,  the 
Gospels,  and  the  whole  of  the  New  Test,  which  admits  the  facts  related 
in  them,  must  be  spurious  productions ;  or  if  not  spurious,  they  are  at 
all  events,  and  at  best,  but  romantic  flctions  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
making  men  wonder,  and  of  indueing  them  to  listen  to  the  precepts 
which  they  inculcate.  Ail  this,  now,  surely  stands  or  falls  together. 
Neology  cannot  stop  with  the  overthrow  of  Daniel.  The  ground  as- 
sumed here,  sinks  the  whole  Bible  down  to  the  level  of  the  fabulous 
and  the  incredible.  As  Neology  has  not  a  single  scrap  of  externa!  evi- 
dence that  will  bear  the  test  of  examination,  in  support  of  the  ground 
which  it  takes,  so  all  degradation  of  Daniel  depends  on  the  a  priori 
assumption  of  a  principle,  which  equally  degrades  every  book  of  the 
Old  Test,  and  of  the  New. 
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§  7.  Objections  against  the  Genuineness  of  the  Book. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  have  already  heea  canvassed,  ia  the 
course  of  the  Commentary  and  in  the  preceding  critical  discussions.  It 
is  not  my  design  to  repeat  these  discussions  at  length,  in  any  case  where 
they  were  designed  to  be  thorough.  I  shall  theri^fore  merely  advert  to 
such  objections  as  have  been  canvassed,  and  remit  the  reader  to  the 
preceding  pages,  in  which  they  have  been  respectively  examined.  It 
may  perhaps  strike  the  minds  of  some  readers,  that  it  would  have  been 
preferable  to  embody  the  objections  into  one  mass,  for  tJie  sake  of  a 
more  convenient  suivey  of  them  But  experience  has  taught  me,  in 
the  reading  and  in  the  writing  of  Commentary,  that  discussions  of  dif- 
ficulties engaged  in  upon  the  spot,  at  the  very  time  and  place  where 
they  occur,  occasion  a  much  higher  interest  in  the  reader,  than  will 
be  felt  when  postponed  to  a  distant  time  and  place.  It  is  on  this  account, 
that  I  have,  in  my  Commentary,  adopted  the  practice  of  discussing 
when  tlie  text  called  for  discussion.  I  have,  in  consequence  of  this, 
but  a  moderate  list  of  objections  that  now  remain  to  be  canvassed, 

Lengerke's  Commentary  on  Daniel  (1835,  Koenigs.)  has  been  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  I  believe,  as  the  most  complete  exposition  and 
defence  of  the  neological  views  respecting  this  book,  which  have  yet 
appeared.  There  is  not  much  in  it,  indeed,  which  ia  strictly  original ; 
but  the  author  ia  a  most  zealous,  industrious,  and  pains-taking  exponent 
and  defender  of  the  so-called  liberal  criticism.  It  is  on  this  ground,  that 
I  have  already  so  often  referred  to  him ;  and  on  the  same  ground,  that 
I  follow  him  as  my  guide  into  all  the  recesses  of  skeptical  criticism. 

Lengerke,  strenuous  as  he  is  in  collecting  all  that  can  be  said 
against  the  book  of  Daniel,  admits  (in  his  Introduction)  that  Joscphus 
and  all  the  Jews,  the  Talmudists  and  Masorites  included,  have  acknow- 
ledged the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  the  hook,  (s.  iv.  seq). 
He  also  concedes,  that  with  Christ  and  his  apostles  this  book  was  "  in 
the  highest  credit ; "  and  that  "  this  view  of  the  matter  was  not  changed 
among  the  mass  of  Jews  and  Christians  during  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  era,"  Yet  he  suggests,  that  in  Theodoret's  time  there  were 
some  Jews,  who  doubted  its  place  among  the  prophets.  The  passages 
of  Theodoret,  which  he  cites  in  confirmation  of  this,  (viz.  on  pages  1056 
— 57  and  1058 — 9,  ed.  Schuiz),  exhibit  the  writer  as  taxing  the  Jews 
with  something  fifiTde^sV  and  afltKOP,  in  removing  Daniel  from  his 
proper  place  among  the  prophets.  If  Lengerke  had  studied  out  the 
order  of  the  older  Jewish  Canon,  as  exhibited  in  the  pages  above,  he  would 
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not  have  mistaken  tlie  object  of  Theodoret.  This  fatlier  lived,  when  the 
practice  among  the  Jews  of  aiisigning  Daniel  to  the  Keihubhim  was  ta- 
king its  rise.  It  was  a  nouefe^  and  was  revolting  to  his  feelings;  and  so 
he  taxes  them  with  great  impioprietj  of  conduct.  This  helps  much, 
when  riglitly  understood,  to  confirm  the  views  taken  above  (p.  424  seq.), 
in  respect  to  the  original  Cllnonlc^l  place  of  Daniel. 

Now  and  then  a  solitary  doubt  iias  appeared,  in  limes  comparatively 
recent,  whether  Daniel  wrote  tn  propria  persona  the  whole  of  his  book. 
The  two  different  IwJguages,  and  the  two  great  divisions,  viz.  historic  and 
prophetic,  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  such  doubts.  Some  have  attribu- 
ted one  part  to  Daniel's  own  hand,  and  some  to  another's,  e.  g.  Hobbes,  I. 
Newton,  Beausobre,  Spinoza;  whiist  Edward  "Weils  thinks  the  whole 
was  reduced  to  writing,  after  the  death  of  Daniel.  J.  D,  Michaelis,  (in 
■his  Anmerk.  f,  Ungelehrte.  Th.  10),  doubts  the  genuineness  of  chap,  iii 
— vi. ;  and  Eichhorn  in  his  Einleit.  (ed.  3  and  4)  makes  the  work  a 
mere  copy  of  floating  traditions.  The  first  objector  that  handled  the 
matter  very  seriously,  was  Corrodi,  in  iiis  Freimuthige  Vermchc.  The 
first  works,  however,  that  made  any  deep  impression,  were  the  Com- 
mentary of  Bertholdt,  and  the  Essay  of  Bleek  on  Daniel,  (Theol.  Zeit- 
schrift  von  Schleiermacher  etc.).  Since  that,  Glesenius,  De  Wette,  Eo- 
senmueller,  Hoffmann,  Ilitzig,  E«depe!ining,  Ewaid,  Knohel,  and  othei«, 
have  followed  in  the  track  of  Bleek.  Lengerke  has  given  to  the  world, 
in  hia  Commentary,  the  substance  of  all  which  these  and  other  writers 
liave  said,  and  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  therefore,  his  work  is  val- 
uable to  the  student.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  examine  the  question  of 
genuineness,  will  at  leasf  find  all  that  has  been,  and  I  might  almost  ven- 
ture to  say,  all  lliat  can  be  said  against  it,  in  the  pages  of  Lengerke. 

After  a  recently  repeated  and  minute  survey  of  all  the  objections 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Daniel  that  have  been  urged,  I 
have  been  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  confident  and  triumphant  air  with 
which  the  objections  are  brought  forward.  The  book  is  ejected  from  the 
creditable  Scriptures  with  even  a  scornful  air,  and  its  claims  to  consider- 
ation arc  heard  adunco  naso.  Nay,  if  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  new 
critical  school  are  to  be  regarded,  the  story  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer  or  of 
Gulliver's  Travels  is  altogether  as  veracious  and  as  worthy  of  credil,  as 
that  of  Daniel.  What  says  Knobel,  in  his  Hebrew  Prophets  ?  In  §  40 
he  says;  "In  short,  to  an  unprejudiced  man  no  doubt  can  arise,  that  our 
narrations  [viz.  those  of  Daniel]  are  not  strictly  historical  accounts,"  (s. 
329).  Again,  speaking  of  the  graphic  specifications  of  Daniel's  prophe- 
cies, he  says :  "  The  special  exactness  of  these  prophecies  proves,  in  a 
striking  manner,  that  they  took  their  rise  after  the  times  respecting  which 
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they  speak.  This  is  an  incontrovertiUe,  argument  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  (he  book,"  (^s.  402).  In  like  maimer  De  Wette:  "It  is  clear 
that  Daniel  was  not  the  author  of  this  bbok,  from  the  fabulous  contents 
of  it,  which  are  full  of  improbabilities,  dazzling  miracles,  and  historical 
inaccuracies,  the  like  of  which  can  be  found  in  no  other  prophetical  book 
of  the  0.  Test. ,"  (Einleit,  §  255).  In  a  note  appended  to  this  passage, 
he  refers,  in  the  way  of  example,  to  Ban.  vi,  (which  gives  an  account  of 
the  lions'  den),  of  which  he  says :  "  The  representalion  is  ridiculous" 
(lacherliche).  JFurther  proof  than  this,  from  two  men  usually  so  calm 
and  sober,  and  who  are  so  well  informed,  as  Knobel  and  De  Wette,  is  not 
needed  in  order  to  show  with  what  Turkish  justice  the  cause  of  Daniel 
has  been  heard  and  decided,  by  the  neological  court  of  late  erected.  But 
as  we,  in  this  land  of  liberty,  are  not  yet  under  Turkish  supeiTision  or 
domain,  we  are  quite  inclined  to  take  the  libei'ty  of  appealing  lo  the 
high  court  of  critical  justice,  which  decides  after  examination,  and  de- 
cides in  accordance  with  facts  and  arguments.  Daniel  is  indeed  no  ridi- 
cylmis  man,  in  our  eyes;  and  audi  alteram -parlem,  is  yet  current  in  our 
free  land. 

Meantime  the  book  in  question  has  not  been  without  its  advocates  and 
defenders.  Staudlin,  Beckbans,  Jahn,  Sack,  Hengstenberg,  and  Haver- 
nick,  with  others  of  less  note,  have  entered  the  lists,  with  various  armour, 
and  somewhat  diverse  skill  in  employing  it.  Hengslenberg's  Authen- 
tie  des  Daniel  is  the  most  extensive  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  aiao 
the  most  able ;  with  the  exception,  perhaps  of  Havernick's  ^eue  Unter- 
suchtmgen,  appended  at  present  to  his  Commentary.  In  his  general 
Einleitung,  also,  this  last  writer  has  presented  a  striking  summary  of  the 
case  of  Daniel,  as  lo  the  attacks  make  upon  it  and  the  defence  set  up  for 
it.  These  two  last  named  writers  exhibit  almost  every  thing,  that  has 
been  advanced  on  both  sides.  I  have  not  always  followed  either  of  them, 
however,  in  my  defence  of  the  book ;  and  sometimes  I  have  felt  obliged 
to  differ  from  and  to  oppose  them  both.  But  this  abates  little  or  nothing 
from  the  respect  that  I  feel  for  them,  nor  from  my  gratitude  ibr  their 
very  able  and  faithful  services.*  In  several  cases  I  have  pursued  invest- 
igations beyond  the  limits  of  theirs ;  and  in  some,  I  have  assayed  to  make 
my  way  in  tracks  on  which  they  did  not  enter.  Each  man  who  writes  on 
a  subject  of  so  much  moment  as  the  one  before  us,  ought  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  stock  already  on  hand. 

*  A  short  time  before  ttio  writing  of  this  paragraph,  I  learned  from  the  public  Jour- 
nals, that  Haveruiek  has  gone  lo  bis  rost,  in  the  very  meridiaa  of  life  and  usefulness. 
Biblical  criticism  has  experienced  a  great  loss  by  his  premature  decease ;  for  he  was 
bat  advancing  on  the  high  road  to  the  very  summit  of  the  sacred  Parnassus. 
39* 
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Opponents  to  tlie  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Daniel  Lave,  as  yet,  been 
able  to  find  only  two  grounds  of  an  external  nature,  on  which  they  rest 
their  cause. 

(1)  '  The  book  of  Daniel  is  placed  among  the  latest  books  of  the  Ke- 
thuhkim ;  which  shows,  say  they,  that  it  must  have  been  added  to  the 
Canon  aftor  the  closing  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Moreover,  this 
Canon  could  not  have  been  completed,  until  after  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. Had  the  book  been  written  in  the  exile-period,  it  would  uo 
doubt  have  been  ranked  with  the  other  prophets.* 

To  this  I  have  only  to  say,  that  the  last  assertion  is  not  without  good 
ground;  but  it  in  reality  touches  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  case. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  stands  beyond  any  reasonable  critical  doubt,  that 
(Ae  ho(^  of  Daniel  was  connected  with  the  other  prophets,  and  that  it  oc- 
cupied, in  the  ancient  Oanim,  a  place  immediately  hefore  or  after  Ezekiel, 
down  to  a  period  near  to  the  fifth  century.  The  Talmudists  of  that  day 
were  the  first  to  put  it  among  the  Kethubhim;  and  Jerome,  at  the  same 
period,  who  spent  many  years  in  studying  with  them,  gives  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  they  divided  the  scriptural  books,  arrang- 
ing Daniel  among  the  Hagiography.  Theodoret,  as  we  have  seen 
a,bove  (p.  459),  tasks  the  Eabbies  severely  for  this  proceeding;  and  Je- 
rome and  Ihe  Kabbies  of  his  day  are  the  only  mea  in  all  early  antiquity, 
who  have  given  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  such  an  arrangement. 

In  §  6  (rf)  above,  I  have  amply  discussed  this  subject ;  and  it  would 
be  superfiuous  here  to  do  anything  more,  than  I  have  already  done  by 
merely  stating  the  results  of  my  previous  investigation.  The  answer  to 
the  allegation  in  question  is,  that  the  fact  alleged,  on  which  it  is  entirely 
grounded,  is  not  only  incapable  of  proof,  but  the  direct  contrary  has  an 
overwhehningmassof  evidence  in  its  favor.  Such  being  the  case,  Daniel's 
original  place  in  the  Canoa,  (a  fact  clearly  established),  is  one  of  the 
.most  cogent  arguments  in  favor  of  its  genuineness  and  antiquity  ;  see 
;§  6  ut  supra. 

i(2)  The  only  remaining  external  ground  relied  on  is,  that  the  '  Son  of 
SIrach,  in  his  Eulogy  of  the  Fathers,  (chaps,  xliv — 1.),  has  omitted  to 
mention  Daniel  among  these  Fathers ;  which  shows  that  the  book  of 
Daniel  did  not  (hen  exist,' 

At  most,  however,  this  is  only  an  argumentum  ex  sikntto  —  nearly 
always  a  very  weak  and  slippery  one  in  matters  of  criticism.  If  there 
be  any  weight  in  it,  on  this  occasion,  it  must  result  either  from  the  fact, 
that  the  author's  catalogue  of  worthies  was  designed  to  be  complete,  or 
at  least  from  the  fact,  that  he  meant  to  include  ail  canonical  writers. 
But  neither  of  these  positions  is  true.    Nearly  one  half  of  those  whom 
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he  eulogizes,  were  not  writers  at  all  of  any  part  of  the  Scriptures.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  omits  many  of  great  name,  while  he  inserts  othere 
who  were  eleariy  their  inferiors,  E.  g.  he  inserts  Phicehas,  Caleb, 
Nathan,  Zorobabei,  and  Joshua  the  high  priest,  while  he  omits  many 
prophets,  priests,  and  kings,  of  equal  or  greater  celebrity.  A  glaring 
example  is  presented  in  the  eulogy  of  Nehemiah,  while  Ezra  (with  his 
book  also)  is  wholly  omitted.  Can  there  be  any  question  as  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  latter  over  the  former?  But,  wliat  is  more  than  all,  he 
omiU  the  whole  corps  of  the  Minor  Prophets.  The  passage  in  49:10,  which 
in  the  common  Vatican  text  makes  mention  of  them,  is  shown  by 
Bretschneider  (in  loc.)  to  be  eleariy  spurious,  it  having  been  copied 
verbatim  from  46:  12,  with  merely  the  substitution  of  iiav  SaSexa,  nqo- 
tpijjwv  for  avuav.  Some  partial  friend  of  Sirach  has  plainly  endeavored 
thus  to  fill  up  what  was  seemingly  a  gap  in  the  AUrjaig.  This  last 
circumstanee  shows  most  clearly,  that  the  plan  of  Sirach  was  not  all-com- 
preliensive.  He  made  a  selection  ;  and  in  this  he  did  not  confine  himself 
to  writers,  or  kings,  or  priests,  or  prophets.  He  has  some,  and  only 
some,  of  all  these  classes.  It  would  be  difiieult  perhaps  to  say  by  what 
principle  he  was  guided ;  but  the  general  tenor  of  his  selection  justifies 
the  position,  that  distinguished,  active,  influential,  and  pious  men  among 
the  Jews,  mostly  before  the  esile,  who  had  been  signal  benefactors,  or 
deliverers,  or  moral  and  religious  teachers,  were  the  objects  of  his 
choice.  But  Daniel  spent  his  life  and  wrote  iiis  book  abroad,  and  never 
was  either  a  hero  or  a  prophet  under  tlie  theocracy.  Indeed,  he  never 
directly  addressed  the  Jews  at  alL  The  plan  of  Sirach,  therefore,  so  far 
as  we  can  ascertain  it,  would  hardly  comprise  him.  Yet  even  when  we 
assume  this  principle  of  selection,  we  find  enough  of  the  arbitrary  in 
Sirach's  eulogy,  to  show  that  he  did  not  rigidly  adhere  even  to  this,  or 
to  any  particular  rule  in  selecting.  How  came  he  to  omit  Ezra,  who 
did  act  in  Palestine  and  who  was  a  canonical  writer,  and  yet  insert 
Zero bbabel,  and  Jeshua,  and  Nehemiah?  And  can  the  circumstance, 
that  Daniel  ia  omitted  in  such  a  eulogy,  where  the  selection  manifests  so 
little  discrimination,  and  is  confined  within  such  narrow  bounds  —  can 
this  be  alleged  as  a  decisive  reason  against  the  existence  of  Daniel's 
book  when  Sirach  wrote?  If  so,  then  it  is  equal  evidence  against  the 
book  of  Ezra,  and  specially  against  the  book  of  Esther.  How  came  this 
last  book,  with  the  famous  queen  whose  name  it  bears,  and  the  renowned 
Mordecai,  the  great  deliverer  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  universal  mas- 
sacre, to  bo  passed  over  in  silence  ?  Why  did  Sirach  omit  Job  ?  Eze- 
kiel  had  held  him  up  before  the  world  as  worthy  of  being  associated  with 
Noah  aad  Daniel.     Conspicuous  also  among  the  sacred  writings,  was 
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^hb  book  of  Job,  "Why  should  he  be  omitted  ?  It  is  not  even  pretended, 
that  Sirach  bad  not  a  knowledge  of  these  books  ^id  persons ;  and  if  he 
had  that  knowledge,  on  what  ground,  we  ask  again,  were  they  omitted  ? 
And  does  the  silence  of  Sirach,  in  this  case,  prove  that  these  books  and 
these  personages  did  not  exist?  On  t!ie  other  hand,  is  it  not  plain,  that 
the  same  principle  led  to  the  omission  in  this  case,  which  governed  in 
the  omission  of  Daniel,  viz.  that  the  author  intended  to  include  only 
those  who  had  been  active  in  Palestine  ?  At  any  rate,  the  whole  argu- 
ment is  worthless,  when  sueh  facts  as  these  lie  before  us.  Does  any  one 
regard  it  as  a  satisfactory  proof,  fiat  no  Kebuchadnezaar  ever  lived  and 
reigned,  and  that  he  did  not  overrun  Asia  Minor  and  besiege  Tyre,  be- 
cause none  of  the  Greek  historians,  not  even  Herodotus,  ever  mention 
his  name?  (see  p.  121  supra).  "Where,  moreover,  should  we  begin  and 
where  end,  with  this  argumentum  a  sikrUto  ?  What  could  be  done  with 
the  Gospels,  (where  they  differ  from  each  other  in  their  order,  or  where 
one  or  more  of  them  keep  entire  silence  as  to  certain  facts),  on  suth  a 
ground  as  this  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  always  feel  suspicious  either  of  a 
cause,  or  of  the  convictions  of  those  who  plead  it,  when  they  resort  to 
each  flimsy  argumentation  as  this.  Men  do  not  commonly  undertake  to 
buttress  a  building  with  spalt  and  decaying  timber,  when  they  can  obtain 
pillars  of  granite  or  of  marble.  De  Wetfe,  who  at  first  welcomed  this 
notable  argument  which  Bleuk  has  urged  very  strenuously,  seems  to 
have  become  rather  shy  of  it  iu  later  times.  He  says  with  his  usual 
naivete  :  "  To  be  sure,  this  circumstance  may  he  taixn  into  consideration." 
I  have  endeavored  to  follow  his  advice ;  hut  I  find  a  result  quite  different 
from  that  which  he  would  seem  to  approve. 

We  have  done  with  external  grounds.  And  if  the  internal  are  not 
stronger  than  these,  the  opinion  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  respecting 
Daniel  may  still  be  regarded  as  quite  safe  and  unshaken. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  internal  grounds  alleged  hy  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  book  against  its  genuineness.  For  convenience'  sake,  I 
shall  follow  Lengerke  as  to  the  order  of  arrangement. 

(3)  Lengerke  ranks  at  the  head  of  these  internal  grounds,  'the  testi- 
mony which  he  says  is  given  by  the  Greek,  words  in  Daniel,  inasmuch 
as  they  show  the  influence  of  the  Greek  on  the  real  author  of  the  book, 
i.  e.  the  Pseudo- Daniel,  who  must  have  lived  in  the  times  of  Greek 
domination.' 

Most  cases  of  this  nature  are  taken  from  the  name  of  musical  instru- 
ments, in  chap.  3:  5.  I  do  not  deem  it  imporlant  to  repeat  the  discussion 
of  this  topic  here,  as  the  reader  will  find  it  in  the  Commentary  on  this 
passage,  p.  81  seq.    Whatever  else  Lengerke  has  of  this  nature,  is  also 
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examined  in  the  various  passages  h  tl  n  d  occur.  The  whole 
thing  is  ao  fanciful,  and  has  so  little  f  ndaf  n  t  ue  philology,  that  to 
particularize  any  further,  would  be  m  waste  f  time.  At  most,  not 
more  tlian  three  or  tour  words  ar  t  a  abl  t  he  Greek,  and  evcin 
these  are  of  a  doubtful  origin. 

(4)  '  The  dicf  ion  of  Daniel  is  of  the  very  latest  kind,  such  as  we  find 
in  Eara,  Neh.,  Esth.,  and  Chronicles,  also  in  Ezekiel.  It  approaches 
very  nearly  to  the  Eabbinic  of  the  later  ages.'  Thus  Lengerke  and 
Bertholdt. 

Bleek,  however,  is  candid  enough  fo  give  up  this  eniirely.  He  says 
very  justly:  "We  have  in  general  too  few  remains  of  the  different  cen- 
turies after  the  exile,  to  draw  any  conclusion  as  to  the  gradual  deprecia- 
tion of  the  language,  and  to  determine  with  any  certainly  to  what  par- 
ticular period  any  writer  belongs,"  (Zeitsehi'.,  etc,  s,  213).  As  to  Jiah' 
Mmsm,  no  one  has  yet  ventured  to  appeal  to  examples ;  and  until  the 
charge  is  sustained  by  some  proof,  we  may  rest  content  with  the  plea  of 
not  guilty.  In  respect  to  the  other  books  named,  I  should  deem  it  of  no 
importance,  to  show  that  the  Hebrew  of  Daniel  was  in  general  discrepant 
from  that  which  they  exhibit.  So  near  were  the  writers  to  his  time,  that 
we  may  well  suppose  the  idioms  in  general  to  be  alike.  All  of  them 
belong  to  a  period  closing  with  the  exile,  or  occurring  within  a  short 
time  after  it ;  and  all  of  them  are  in  some  measure  affected  by  the  Chal- 
dee  dialect,  which  their  authors  spoke  or  wrote.  Yet  Daniel,  in  the 
judgment  of  flesenms  (Geschlch.  Heb.  Sprach.  s.  35),  has  decidedly  a 
purer  diction  than  Ezekiel ;  in  which  opinion,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge  after  much  lime  spent  upon  the  book,  and  eximining  minutely 
every  word  and  phrase  in  it  many  limes  over,  I  should  eiit  rely  co  n  le 
1  should  go  still  turt:her,  and  say,  it  is  more  normal  Hebre  v  than  so  ne 
portions  of  even  Jeremiah,  of  Ezra,  of  Coheleth,  and  of  Chron  cles  As 
to  the  «ffi«|  XEyofisva  of  the  book,  I  feel  no  reluctance  to  adm  t  them 
But  if  there  be  any  argument  in  adducing  these,  it  w  li  apply  n  a:  equal 
measure,  fo  all  the  later  books,  and  to  not  a  few  of  the  others.  It  proves 
nothing  more,  in  general,  than  that  the  writer,  having  occasion  to  express 
ideas  peculiarly  his  own,  has  used  corresponding  words  not  elsewhere 
found  because  the  ideas  are  not.  Besides,  the  argument  is  one  of  those 
which  prove  altogether  too  much  ;  and  therefore  establish  nothing.  The 
examples  which  Lengerke  produces  are  many  of  them  mistaken  and 
hasty  ones;  and  the  others  are  only  of  such  a  character  as  maybe  found 
in  Ezekiel,  in  Jeremiah,  in  Zechariah,  or  in  Coheleth. 

(5)  'The  expression  Di'iBbtn,  in  Dan.  9:  2,  shows  that  a  definite  well 
known  collection  of  the  Law  and  the  Frophets  had  already  been  made, 
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which  could  not  have  been  before  Nehemiah's  time.  Moreover,  the 
book  of  Daniel  has  copied  many  things  from  Nehemiah,  which  shows 
that  it  must  have  been  later.' 

As  to  the  first,  the  Comni.  on  9:  2  will  supply  the  answer.  It  will  not 
be  denied,  that  each  of  Jeremiah's  predictions  in  25:  11  seq.  29:  10  seq. 
is  called  "iBSfi;  of  course,  both  of  them,  (for  both  relate  to  the  seventy 
years),  are  rightly  called  B'''iEiBn.  And  these  are  plainly  all  the  closed 
canon,  that  Daniel  9:  2  is  concerned  with.  As  to  the  assertion  that 
Daniel  has  copied  Nehemiah,  I  have  only  to  guess  that  this  matter  may 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  v<!te(iOV  jigo  r€por,  and  accordingly  say,  that 
Nehemiah  copied  Daniel ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  much  the  more  probable 
of  tlie  two,  if  there  is  any  copying  in  the  case.  But  of  this,  I  see  no 
satisfactory  proof.  Men  in  like  circumstances,  with  like  feelings,  views, 
and  wishes,  and  living  at  the  same  period,  may  easily  be  supposed  to 
utter  some  things  in  relation  to  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  both,  that 
have  a  near  resemblance.  This  is  all  that  can  be  found  in  the  case 
before  us  ;  and  of  this  any  critical  reader  of  the  originals  may  satisfy 
himself  by  minutely  comparing  Neh.  ix.  with  Dan.  ix.,  for  these  are  the 
two  passages  mainly  relied  on.  Both  are  fast-day  confessions ;  both 
were  poured  forth  from  hearts  deeply  affected  with  the  sins  and  the 
puHishment  of  the  Hebrews.  After  all,  however,  the  general  tenor  of 
them  is  so  different,  that  no  one  would  suspect  any  copying  in  the  case, 
unless  put  on  the  alert  to  find  it  by  a  famine  of  good  arguments  to  suit 
his  purpose. 

(6)  "The  useless  prodigality  of  miracles,  which  are  improbable  in 
themselves,  and  rest  upon  erroneous  testimony,  is  a  strong  objection  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  book."  So  Lengerke ;  and  Kcobel  and  others 
assert  directly  and  fully,  that  the  narration  of  such  things  demonstrates 
that  the  book  is  utterly  unworthy  of  credit.  De  Wette,  as  we  have 
seen  above  (p.  461),  says  tliat  the  story  of  (he  lions'  den  is  ridiculous. 

Of  course,  chap,  iii,  iv,  v,  vi,  are  all  atfacked  with  vehemence,  and 
every  kind  of  sneer  and  contumely  and  scorn  is  called  into  requisition, 
in  order  to  show  that  they  are  utterly  unworthy  of  credit.  A  few 
specimens  may  sufliee.  As  to  chap,  ii.,  Lengerke  says,  that  '  Nebu- 
chadnezzar would  never  have  permitted  Daniel  to  speak  of  the  over- 
throw of  his  dynasty;  that  he  never  would  or  could  have  demanded 
that  a  dream  forgotten  by  himself,  should  be  recalled  by  others  ;  that 
the  whole  a^ir  of  dreaming  and  interpreting  is  only  a  mere  imitation 
of  Gen.  xli,  (Pharaoh's  dream  and  Joseph's  interpretation)  ;  that  Dan- 
iel makes  out  a  Median  dynasty,  which  never  existed  ;  that  he  makes 
the  Messianic  kingdom  immediately  to  follow  that  of  Alexander's  sue- 
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ceasors,  and  finally,  that  it  was  of  no  ase  lo  Nebuchadnezzar  to  know 
who  would  succeed  him,  and  therefore  the  whole  matter  was  unimpor- 
tant,  and  unworthy  of  any  miracle  to  carry  it  through.' 

Oliap.  iii.  comes  in  for  its  full  share.  'The  idol  is  monstrous  and 
incredible  ;  and  Daniel  —  where  was  he,  so  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
him,  when  he  of  all  men  was  moat  expected  to  be  present  ?  The  Baby- 
lonians were  no  persecutors  for  tlie  sake  of  religion,  and  yet  this  book 
represents  them  aa  such ;  during  the  exile  no  miracles  were  performed 
or  heard  of;  Nebuchadnezzar  was  favorable  to  the  Jews,  and  would 
heat  no  furnaces  seven  times  hotter  than  usual  to  destroy  tkein,  (I  say 
them,  for  of  course  h  d'd  n  t  sf  ect  his  own  heathen  subjects  to  diso- 
bey him) ;  every  h  I  an  eifort  to  introduce  the  wonderful 
and  fo  magnify  it  n  1  fi  lly  H  tzig  is  quoted  as  having  strikingly 
(treffend)  said ;  "  A  I  ma  ulous  escape  [in  the  furnace},  Heng- 
stenberg  must  her  tall  ba  k  n  I  a  priori  faith.  Forsooth  a  miracle 
which  changes  tl  y  f  an  element,  is  a  great  one !  It  is 
the  greatest  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  not,  therefore,  the  most  proba- 
ble." In  conclusion  Lengerke  remarks,  that  "  the  sfory  considered  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  contradicts  the  regular  and  sublime  movements  of  Ihe 
Godhead  as  developed  in  history,  and  his  manner  of  dealing  with  his 
people."  (s.  105  seq). 

Chap,  iv.  has  also  its  full  share  of  difficulties.  '  Nebuchadnezzar's 
madness  is  the  strangest  and  most  incredible  of  ail  things,  and  no  histo- 
rian lakes  notice  of  it;  we  can  never  suppose,  with  any  probability, 
that  he  would  have  published  his  own  shame  and  degradation  to  the 
woild  ;  and  what  became  of  his  kingdom  during  seven  years  of  mania? 
How  comes  it  that  he  "built  great  Babylon,"  when  other  historians 
ascribe  this  to  Semiramis  and  Nitocris  ?  And  who  can  believe  in  his  re- 
storation to  the  throne,  and  in  his  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  the  Jews  ? 

Chap.  V.  is  said  to  '  exhibit  many  a  contradiction  and  improbability  ; 
Daniel  appears  as  a  stranger  to  the  eon  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  this 
so-called  son  was  not  even  of  the  royal  progeny ;  if  the  writing  on  the  wall 
was  hieroglypkical,  then  the  Magi  could  interpret  it ,  it  it  was  demotic, 
all  could  read  it ;  if  it  was  neither,  Daniel  could  interpiet  it  no  more 
than  the  Magi;  such  a  tyrant  as  Belshazzar  would  neither  have 
suffered  Daniel  to  threaten  hira  with  judgments,  noi  have  rewaiJed 
him ;  the  profanation  of  the  ''acred  vessels  of  the  temple  waa  a  thing 
unheard  of  in  all  ancient  heathendom  Daniel  contradicts  himself,  for  one 
momenfche  refuses  a  bribe,  and  the  next  he  receives  it ;  and  finally,  it  is 
altogether  improbable,  that,  during  one  and  the  same  night,  the  feast 
could  be  celebrated,  the  writing  interpreted,  the  city  taken,  and  Daniel 
proclaimed  the  third  officer  in  the  kingdom,  («.  238  fF). 
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Against  chap.  yi.  it  is  alleged,  that  there  was  no  Darius  the  Mede ; 
that  the  division  of  the  realm  into  three  great  Satrapies  is  unsupposable  ; 
that  the  silly  statute,  forbidding  all  to  ask  any  thing  of  God  or  man  for 
thirty  days,  is  altogether  incredible  j  that  there  are  internal  indicia  in 
this  statute  ot  iB  being  t  Jewish  composition ;  that  Daniel  could  never 
ha\e  been  fanatic  enough  (o  believe  in  his  escape  from  punishment; 
that  the  lions  could  not  liave  lived  without  being  smothered,  in  such  a 
den  as  the  book  describes,  and  that  the  whole  story  is  manufactured  out 
of  the  account  of  the  pit  into  which  Joseph's  brethren  cast  him  {Gen. 
37:  24)  ;  that  the  edict  of  Darius,  commanding  all  his  subjects  to  worship 
the  God  of  Daniel,  is  the  most  atrocious  and  incredible  intolerance ;  and 
finally,  that  the  preservation  of  Daniel  in  such  a  den,  was,  like  all  the 
other  wonders  of  this  book,  not  only  a  useless  affair,  but  against  the 
divine  economy.' 

Thus  Lengerke;  with  whom  Knobel  fully  sympathizes,  and  De 
Wctte,  as  we  have  seen,  calls  the  whole  story  ridtotUotis.  As  a  stand- 
ing accusation,  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  ■(vhole  com- 
mentary of  Leng.  on  these  chipteis,  it  is  declarpd  that  the  writer  every 
where  seeks  to  paint  everj  thing  in  the  mo  t  glaring  lolors  and  is 
excessively  prone  to  make  every  thing  into  a  stupendous  miru.le,  so 
often  as  he  can  find  an  occasion 

I  need  not  here  repeat  an  investigation  of  ■my  of  the=e  charges  In 
my  Commentary  and  Excursus  on  the  chaptLis  in  question,  I  have  said 
all  that  I  deem  necessary  or  expedient  It  would  seem  that  the  mind 
of  any  one  must  be  full  oi'  bitterness  as  well  as  unbelief,  to  treat  the 
lofly  scenes  of  tiiis  book  in  such  a  manner  I  should  deem  it  a  difficult 
task,  to  find  specimens  of  the  moral  sublime  superior  to  those  exhiljited 
in  the  conduct  of  Daniel.  A  deepei  lein  of  ardent  piety  and  humihtj, 
more  lofty  and  inflexible  integnty,  and  less  ot  tlie  fear  of  man  where 
the  honor  of  God  and  the  claims  of  duty  demand  action  or  speaking,  I 
think  could  be  found  only  in  him  "  who  knew  no  sin,  and  in  whose 
mouth  guile  was  not  found,"  How  different  are  impi-essions  which  dif- 
ferent persons  may  receive,  in  reading  the  very  same  book  !  There  is 
some  evidence,  however,  that  in  this  case  I  am  in  tlie  right,  because  our 
Saviour,  and  his  apostles,  and  the  prophet  Ezekiel  of  old,  have  given 
plmn  and  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  same  impressions  in  respect  to 
Daniel  that  I  have  expressed. 

One  thing  is  clear;  which  is,  that  if  the  principles  assumed  and 
urged  by  Lengerke  and  his  friends  are  correct,  then  are  the  Gifspeh  as 
much  more  incredible  than  the  book  of  Daniel,  as  the  number  of  mira- 
cles related  in  them  is  greater  than  those  in  the  prophet's  book.     This 
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is  a  consequence  inevifabl  ani  t  ly  nJenable.  "Unbelief  as  to 
miracles  ia  the  simple  ba  s  o  all  th  s  seem  ngly  imposing  structure 
of  the  Neologists ;  and  this  nainta  ned  v  th  cons  stency,  brings  ua  just 
where  Strauss  has  invited  u  to  f,o  o  i  uts  u  unde  the  same  category 
with  Bruno  Bauer. 

(7)  Parachronisms,  or  errors  in  chronology,  are  alleged  against  the 
book;  e,g,  in  1:1,  (the  Miriiyearof  Jehoiakim)  ;  1:  5  and  2:1;  1:  21 
and  10:  I  ;  also  historical  contradictions  respecting  the  Magi  in  ch.  ii. ; 
and  respecting  the  lions'  den  in  ch.  vi.  It  is  alleged,  moreover,  that  there 
was  no  Shushan  in  the  time  of  Belshazzar,  as  slated  in  8;  2 ;  that  there 
were  no  Satrapies  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  dynasty,  nor  even 
among  the  Medes  and  Persians  when  Babylon  was  taken  ;  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  not  the  father  of  Belshazzar;  that  there  was  no  king  of 
this  latter  name ;  that  such  king,  wliatever  was  his  name,  was  not  slain 
at  tlie  capture  of  the  city  ;  that  Darius  the  Mede  (as  king  of  Babylon) 
never  had  any  existence  ;  and  that  in  11:  2,  the  writer  shows  himself 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  Persian  kings,  making  only  four. 

All  these  allegations  have  been  discussed,  in  my  remarks  on  the  pas- 
sages respectively  concerned,  and  to  them  I  refer  the  reader  for  what  I 
have  deemed  proper  to  say  in  respect  to  the  objections  just  mentioned. 

(8)  A  great  multitude  of  improbable  and  suspicious  assertions  or  deola- 
ratiom  are  put  to  the  account  of  Daniel.  The  rigorous  ascetics  of  the 
young  Jews  in  ch,  i, ;  the  foolish  demand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  ch.  ii. ; 
the  description  of  the  image  in  oh.  iii. ;  the  absence  of  Daniel  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  idol  (ibid.)  ;  the  religious  persecution  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  "  the  despicable  obstinacy  and  fanaticism  of  the  Jewish  officials"  (ibid.); 
the  seven  years'  madness  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  his  publishing  this  to  the 
world ;  his  praying,  before  his  madness  left  him  ;  the  definite  marks  of  not 
being  authentic  contained  in  his  edict  itself;  that  Daniel  did  not  appear 
with  the  Magi  before  Belshazzar ;  the  kindness  of  this  king  (o  Daniel ; 
that  the  latter  was  made  third  ruler  the  same  night  in  which  the  feast 
was  held  j  the  profanation  of  the  holy  vessels  (ch.  v.)  ;  the  foolish  decree 
ofDarius;  the  fanaticism  of  Daniel;  the  incredible  intolerance  of  the  king, 
and  marks  of  Jewish  composition  in  his  edict  (ch.  vi.) ;  all  these  are  al- 
leged against  the  book  of  DanieL  But  nearly  every  one  of  these  has 
already  been  produced  by  Lengerke  under  preceding  heads,  and  there- 
fore need  not  have  been  again  repealed.  But  he  seems  to  feel,  that  his 
cause  depends  somewhat  on  the  MwmW  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  testi- 
monies which  he  reckons  up  ;  and  if  the  same  witness  is  twice  brought 
upon  the  stand,  it  helps  to  increase  the  number  of  testimonies,  if  not  their 
weight. 

40 
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I  have  only  to  subjoin,  that  all  these  topics  have  already  been  discussed, 
as  our  test  has  presented  occasion ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  follow  him 
in  repeating  over  again  the  same  arguments. 

(9)  '  The  dogmatic  views  of  the  book  differ  widely  from  those  that  be- 
long to  the  exile-period,  and  agree  with  those  in  the  times  of  the  Macca- 
bees, (a)  The  C'hiistohgy  in  Daniel  is  far  more  perfected  than  in  Eze- 
kiel.  In  ch.  vii.,  the  Messiah  appears  as  a  super-human  being ;  even  a 
divine  nature  is  attributed  lo  him,  (which  occurs  nowhere  else  except  in 
those  Sibylline  Oracles  which  were  written  at  the  Maecabaean  period); 
and  in  general,  the  Messianic  views  in  Daniel  find  numerous  parallels  in 
the  apocryphal  books,  but  nowhere  else,' 

That  the  Messianic  development  is  more  clear  and  full  in  Daniel  than 
in  Ezekiel,  I  am  as  fully  persuaded  as  Lengerke  is.  But  what  of  that? 
Is  it  any  strange  thing,  that  the  last  great  prophet,  employed  to  predict 
the  state  of  the  Jewish  nation  after  their  retui'n  from  exile,  and  when 
they  come  under  the  domain  of  some  of  the  great  dynasties  which  he  fore- 
saw— is  it  strange  that  he,  who  has  developed  the  fifth  or  universal 
Messianic  empire  with  a  true  catholic  and  cosmopolitan  spirit,  rejecting 
even  the  usual  Jewish  costume  in  his  picture — that  he  should  have  gone 
on  in  advance  of  Ezekiel  ?  So  far  is  this  from  being  strange,  that  I 
should  say,  it  is  altogether  congruous  with  what  we  should  expect  of  him 
situated  as  he  was,  and  with  that  peculiar  measure  of  special  prophetic 
foresight,  which  his  other  predictions  develop.  How  is  Lengerke  to  show, 
that  progress  is  impossible  or  improbable? 

As  to  the  assertion  that  a  divine  nature  is  nowhere  else  in  the  O.  Test. 
Scriptures  attributed  lo  the  Messiah  —  that  is  a  matter  which  belongs  to 
Lengerke's  mJ^eotive  views  of  exegesis.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  we  find 
by  frequent  experience,  for  men  "  to  have  eyes  and  see  not."  But  if  a 
man,  shutting  his  eyes  at  mid-day  with  a  clear  sky,  should  deny  that  it  ia 
light,  we  should  not  feel  bound  to  disprove  his  assertion.  Still  we  may 
advert  to  some  of  the  passages  which  make  against  the  declaration  of 
Lengerke.  Ps.  2:  7  calls  him  the  Son  of  God,  which,  as  Hengstenherg  and 
others  insist,  must  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense.  This  1  do  not  believe ; 
for  if  he  is  a  literal  Son,  then  could  he  be  neither  self-existent  nor  inde- 
pendent, and  therefore  could  not  be  trvly  God.  The  word  Son  has 
an  official  sense.  But  in  Ps.  45: 7, 8,  he  is  caUed  God,  and  God's  throne 
is  assigned  to  him.  Ps.  ex.,  compared  with  our  Saviour's  commentary  in 
Matt.  22:  41 — 46,  plainly  shows  his  higher  nature,  Isa.  9;  5  calls  him 
l3ie  migkiy  God.  Isa.  11:  2 — 1  ascribes  to  him  supreme  power  of  chas- 
tising the  wicked.  Mioah  6: 2  makes  his  "  goings  forth  to  be  everlasting." 
Ps.  txxii.  attributes  to  him  an  eternal  reign.  MaL  3: 1  represent  him  as 
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Jehovah  coming  fo  his  temple.  Isa.  6  :1 — 4,  if  we  may  trust  the  apostle 
John  as  an  expositor  (John  12;  41),  shows  that  Christ  is  Jehovah  of  hosts. 
By  implication,  many  other  passages  might  be  brought  fo  bear  on  the 
same  point.  But  I  forbear,  Lengerke  has  a  way  in  which  he  disposes 
of  each,  and  which  makes  them  give  very  different  testimony  from  that 
wliicli  I  must  believe  they  were  intended  to  give. 

In  respect  to  the  remaining  declaration  of  Lengerke,  viz.  that  tlie 
Chrlsiology  of  Daniel,  so  advanced  and  completed  as  it  is,  can  "find  its 
like  only  in  the  apocryphal  books,  it  is  the  most  unfortunate  of  al!.  We 
have  already  seen,  (pp.  435  seq,),  that  a  spiritual  and  personal  Messiah 
and  moral  and  spiritual  kingdom  are  not  once  adverted  to  in  all  the  apoc- 
ryphal books.  In  all  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  passages,  which  even 
advert  to  the  subject  of  a  future  deliverance ;  none  to  a  specific  Deliverer. 
A  general  indistinct  belief  of  future  prosperity,  in  respect  to  Jerusalem 
and  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  with  tlie  perpetuity  of  the  Davidic  race 
of  kings,  is  all  that  we  can  gather  from  the  tout  ensemlle  of  the  Apocrypha. 
"Where  then  is  the  advanced  view  of  the  Measiaiiic  reign,  with  which 
Daniel  is  said  to  haimonize  ?  So  far  from  this,  all  the  spirit  and  soul  of 
the  earlier  prophets  is  entirely  evaporated,  and  we  have  in  their  room 
only  the  tame  surmisings  of  a  narrow  Jewish  spirit,  disclosing  only  the 
expectation  of  worldly  civil  preeminence  and  prosperity.  And  while 
Lengerke  himself  alleges,  that  Daniel  above  all  Heb.  prophets  has  de- 
veloped a  personal  Messiah,  divine  and  human,  he  cannot  find  a  trace  of 
such  a  Messiah  in  any  or  all  the  apocryphal  books  put  together.  Yet 
he  asserts  that  Daniel  is  a  late  book,  because  his  Messianic  views  are  ihe 
same  as  those  in  the  Apocrypha.  In  tiiis  only  is  he  in  the  right,  viz. 
that  the  Sibylline  Oracles  of  the  Maccabaean  period  contain  like  views. 
But,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  413  above), these  compositions  contain  the  most 
indubitable  marks  of  borrowing  from  Daniel ;  and  so  they  prove  the 
higher  age  and  credit  of  that  book. 

(b)  '  The  views  of  the  resurrection  and  general  judgment  that  follow 
the  Messianic  development,'  Ijcngerke  says,  'are  too  definite  and  specific 
to  belong  to  an  earlier  period.' 

If  this  proves  anything  to  the  purpose,  it  must  be  by  virtue  of  assum- 
ing, that  the  Daniel  of  the  exile  could  have  had  no  views  in  advance  of  his 
brolber-prophets  who  had  preceded  him.  But  how  is  this  to  be  shown? 
"When  it  is  admitted  that  his  Messianic  views  are  much  more  specific, 
and  more  catholic  in  spirit,  than  those  found  elsewhere,  how  is  it  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose,  ihat  his  views  on  (ho  subjects  just  named  may  be  in 
advance  of  his  predecessors'  views?  For  other  considerations,  I  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Comm.  on  Dan.  12:  1 — 3. 
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(c)  '  But  the  angelohgy  of  the  book  is  altogether  in  the  form  in  wliich 
the  Jews  received  it  from  Ihe  later  Parsism.  Here  is  first  found  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  higher  and  lower  angels ;  also  the  doctrine  of  guar- 
dian  angels ;  and  moreover  the  names  of  individual  angels,' 

Lengerke  has  not  ventured  on  the  assertion  (often  made  by  some), 
that  the  whole  angelology  of  the  0.  Test,  comes  from  the  Farsis,  As 
nearly  every  book  of  the  Heb.  Scriptures  is  full  of  Ihe  mention  of  an- 
geis,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  render  this  plausible.  But  the  distinclionB, 
he  says,  are  from  the  Parsis.  And  is  this  really  so  ?  Who  are  the  Sera- 
phim, the  presence-angels,  in  Isa.  vi.  ?  Gesenius  acknowledges  these  to 
be  angel-cMefiains,  Comm.  on  v.  2.  Ex.  3'2: 34  speaks  of  a  special  guar- 
dian angel,  comp.  33:  2.  Deut.  3S:  2  speaks  of  ten  thousand  holy  ones  in 
the  retiDue  of  Jehovah.  In  Josh.  5:  14,  a  captain  of  the  Lord's  host 
appears  to  Joshua.  Apparently  the  same  leader  reappears  in  Judg.  2: 1, 
In  Job  i.  ii,,  the  angels  assemble  on  special  occasions,  before  the  throne  of 
God,  to  render  an  account  of  their  respective  watch-staljons.  In  Job  33: 
23,  an  angel  interpreter  appears  as  the  monitor  of  men.  In  1  Kings  22: 
19 — 23,  an  angel  of  chastisement  appears  before  the  Lord.  In  Ps.  68: 17, 
the  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of  angels. 
What  is  more  than  all,  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah  introduce  angel-interpveters, 
in  ihe  same  way  as  Daniel,  being  his  contemporaries.  Does  (Ins  prove 
the  tee  origin  of  their  works  also  ?  As  to  the  names  of  good  angels,  I 
grant  that  these  are  peculiar  to  Daniel ;  but  in  Job  and  in  Zechariah 
we  have  a  Satan  among  the  evil  angels.  If  it  be  said  that  this  is  no 
proper  name,  but  only  an  appellative,  cannot  Ihe  same  be  said  of  Gabriel 
&nd  Michael?  Both  are  of  appellative  significance.  But  what  is  still 
more  against  Lengerke  is,  that  no  one  has  yet  shown  that  the  Babylo- 
nians or  Persians  enterlained  the  idea  of  national  guardian  angels.  In 
the  Zend-Avesta  one  may  seek  in  vain  for  it.  He  will  find  merely,  that 
Bahman,  tlie  first  of  the  Amshaspands,  is  a  subordinate  to  Ormusd, 
in  walching  over  the  good  in  general ;  but  of  naHontd  angels  there  is 

Indeed,  if  any  one  will  carefully  go  through  the  Zend-Avesfa,  he  will 
find  the  whole  system  of  Zoroaster  as  to  Amshaspands  and  Izeds,  as  well 
as  to  I>em  and  Arehdevs,  to  differ  so  widely  from  the  Heb,  angelology, 
that  derivation  of  the  latter  from  the  former  is  out  of  fair  question.  And 
finally,  Ihe  idea  that  the  rigid  Jews  would  borrow  from  Heathenism  and 
Dualism,  and  introduce  this  into  their  own  Scriptures,  is  one  that  a  sober 
man,  well  acquainted  with  their  history,  cannot  readily  admit — cannot 
at  all  admit 

(10)  'The  dogmatic  ascetic  mewsoi  Daniel  savor  strongly  of  Pharisaism, 
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Excessive  i-epreaenlations  about  the  efBcaey  of  prayer  are  manifest,  in 
2:  18.  6;  11.  9:  3,  10:  2.  Eeveiations  even  are  made  to  him  in  conse- 
quence of  prayer,  chap.  ix.  Then  we  have  ascetic  abstinence  from  pro- 
fane food,  1:12;  a  three  weeks'  fasting,  10:  2 ;  prayer  three  times  a  day, 
6: 11 ;  and  seeking  and  curiously  prying  into  (griibehi,  grubbing  into) 
former  prophecies,' 

Sti^'ective,  I  trow,  rather  than  objective,  are  most  of  these  objections. 
Lengerlte,  it  would  seem,  deems  all  special  faith  in  prayer  as  Pharisaism ; 
all  belief  in  an  answer  to  prayer,  as  superstitious  credulity ;  all  strict 
conscientious  obedience  to  the  plain  and  express  laws  of  Moses  concern- 
ing unclean  food,  even  on  the  part  of  a  Jew,  as  foolish  ascetic  severity; 
and  searching  with  eagerness  into  prophecies,  which  were  of  the  highest 
possible  interest  to  a  Jewish  patriot  mourning  over  the  exile  of  his  nation, 
is  an  incredible  and  unprecedented  affiiir.  Unfortuiiatc  prophet  I  If  he 
complies  with  heathen  customs,  even  so  far  as  to  belong  to  the  order  of 
the  Magi,  then  forsooth,  he  is  no  Jew,  much  less  a  Daniel;  and  if  he 
adheres  with  unshaken  constancy  and  fidelity  to  the  laws  of  his  country 
and  his  Gcod,  he  is  a  bigot  and  a  Pharisee.  It  is  difficult,  amidst  all  this, 
to  see  what  course  Daniel  could  have  steered,  in  order  to  satisfy  Neoiogy, 

For  the  rest,  I  have  said  all  that  I  wish  to  say,  in  commenting  on  the 
passages  to  which  appeal  is  made. 

(U)  '  Certain  representations  in  the  book  lead  us  down  to  the  latest, 
i.  e.  the  Maccabaean  period,  as  the  time  of  its  composition.  The  author 
Huwarily  speaks  of  the  prophets  as  far  distant  from  him,'  9:  6,  10,  24. 

But  in  these  passages  there  is  not  a  word  about  the  antiquity  of  the 
prophets,  excepting  merely  that  such  are  alluded  to  as  addressed  the 
Jews  previous  to  the  exile.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  words  be  rigidly 
construed,  they  imply  that  Daniel  was  himself  a  hearer  of  the  prophets 
alluded  to ;  "  tP«  have  not  hearkened  to  thy  servants,  the  prophets,  who 
spake  in  thy  name,"  In  reality  I  suppose  this  to  be  a  mere  xowwsig  in 
speaking;  but  at  all  events,  there  is  not  the  remotest  ground  for  any 
supposition  such  as  Lengerke  makes. 

(12)  'The  writer  of  the  book,  although  studious  of  concealment, 
betrays  at  times  the  Maccabaean  period.  Thus  in  9:  19  he  says :  "  Ac- 
complish and  delay  not."  Here  the  writer  shows  that  he  partook  of  the 
expectation  of  the  Maccabaean  period,  viz.  that  tlie  Messiah  was  imme- 
diately to  come.  The  writer  reckons  time,  moreover,  according  to 
Sabbath-gears,  9;  24;  and  so  did  the  Maccabees.  The  temple  is  also 
supposed  to  he  extant,  9:  24. 

But  what  is  it,  in  9:  19,  that  is  not  to  be  delayed  ?  Simply  compas- 
sion on  the  desolated  and  ruined  holy  city ;  see  v.  18.  There  is  not  a 
40* 
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word  here  of  tlie  Messiah.  Then  where  does  the  writer  get  -an  account 
of  the  Maccabaean  reckoning  by  Sabbathyears  f  He  does  not  tell  us ; 
and  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  it.  And  even  if  it  be  found,  how  can  it 
be  proved  that  this  mode  of  reckoning  first  commenced  so  late  as  that 
period  ?  Of  the  extmU  temple,  moreover,  in  9:  24, 1  find  no  traces.  I 
find  only,  that  when  the  Messiah  has  come,  he  will,  as  the  great  high 
priest,  anoint  a  Holy  of  Holies  to  be  consecrated  to  his  service.  Paul 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  Heb.  7:  20,  26.  8:  1,  6.  9:  11—14.  And  when 
Leng.  says ;  "  Dan.  9:  8  shows  that  the  book  does  not  stand  on  a  hislorical 
basis ;"  the  reply  is,  that  this  passage  merely  represents  Daniel  as  con- 
fessing, that  the  kings,  princes,  and  fathers  of  the  Jews  had  sinned,  and 
ougiit  to  be  penitent  for  it.     Is  there,  then,  no  Jiistorioal  basis  for  this? 

(13)  'The  writer  lets  drop  his  mask,  when  he  makes  such  frequent 
assertions  that  his  words  are  true  ;'  e.  g.  2:  45.  8:  26.  10:  1.  11:  2. 

But  are  not  such  assurances  frequent  in  Isa.,  Jer.,  Ezckiel,  and  other 
prophets,  and  especially  in  the  Apocalypse  ?  And  how  often  does  the 
Saviour  preface  his  discourses  with  k;*^*',  a/*jfi',  and  declare  to  the  Jews 
and  to  his  apostles,  that  his  words  are  true.  It  is  needless  to  accumulate 
references  here,  to  what  is  in  the  memory  of  every  intelligent  and  careful 
reader.  In  Apoc.  1:  7.  19:  9.  21:  5.  22:  6,  will  be  found  passages  suffi- 
cient lor  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Lengerke  further  asserts,  that  '  the  writer  has  betrayed  himself,  by 
remarking  that  his  oracles  must  be  sealed  and  secret,  until  the  time  of 
fulfilment,'  8;  26,  12:  4,  —  But  I  do  not  see  how  sealing  and  secreting 
would  be  to  his  purpose,  in  gaining  credit  for  his  book.  If  this  is  to  be 
entirely  secreted,  then  his  object  in  publishing  it  must  be  defeated.  Or 
did  he  expect,  on  his  mere  pretension  to  have  discovered  an  ancient 
writing,  to  satisfy  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  of  its  genuineness  by  having  it 
sealed  up  ?  No  ;  Leng.  has  mistaken  the  design  of  seoiing  in  both  cases, 
which  is  not  for  concealment,  but  for  safe  preservaH^n.  Prophecies  thus 
carefully  kept  could  not  be  tampered  with. 

(14)  'The  writer's  repeated  eulogies  on  himself  can  never  be  supposed 
to  have  come  from  the  real  ancient  Daniel.' 

But  why?  '  Because  regard  to  modesty  forbids  us  to  suppose  this  of 
such  a  man,'  is  the  answer.  Very  well;  then  if  the  case  is  so  piain  and 
striking,  how  came  the  shrewd,  cunning,  sharp-sighted  forger  in  question, 
(as  neologists  now  and  then  allow  him  to  be),  not  to  know  better  than  to 
put  such  suspicious  things  into  his  book,  which  would  so  obviously  betray 
him?  He  could  not,  if  objectors  are  in  the  right,  have  had  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  shrewdness  and  cunning  that  are  often  attributed  to  him. 
But  bating  alt  this,  how  mu«h  real  foundation  is  tiiere  for  Hie  allegation, 
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that  he  is  taxable  with  excessive  eulogy  ?  In  1:  19,  20,  Daniel  includes 
his  tliree  friends  as  well  as  himself,  when  he  says  they  were  found  greatly 
superior  to  tlie  magicians  and  astrologers,  in  matters  of  wisdom  and 
underslandiog.  This  was  assuming  no  very  extravagant  position.  They 
were  pretenders  in  recondite  matters,  and  nothing  more.  But  the  wis- 
dom of  these  Hebrews,  whatever  it  is,  is  all  attributed  (v.  17)  lo  the 
special  gift  of  G!od,  and  not  to  their  own  talents.  When  before  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  about  to  disclose  the  king's  dream,  Daniel  says  expressly, 
that  this  power  comes  not  from  any  supeiior  wisdom  in  him,  but  only 
because  God  has  willed  that  this  secret  shall  be  revealed,  2:  29,  30.  In 
5:  11,  12,  13,  what  is  said  of  hia  wisdom,  is  said  by  the  queen-mother  of 
Belshazzar,  and  not  by  him,  and  it  is  said  to  induce  the  king  to  send  for 
Daniel  and  seek  his  counsel.  It  is  related  plainly  to  the  honor  of  God, 
and  not  of  himself.  What  is  smd  in  6:  4,  relates  merely  to  hia  official 
conduct,  in  respect  to  which  his  envious  fellow-courtiers  could  find  no 
ground  of  inculpation  before  the  king.  In  9:  23  and  10: 11,  fie  assur- 
ance that  he  is  greatly  beloved  Cflnies  from  the  angel,  in  order  to  o-omfort 
and  strengthen  him  when  he  was  sinking.  And  what  is  there  of  vanity 
and  extravagance  in  all  this  ?  If  we  desire  to  see  Daniel  in  his  real 
attitude  of  mind  with  respect  to  himself,  we  must  look  at  him  in  chap, 
ix.  and  x.  Throughout  his  book  there  is  unequivocal  evidence  of  deco- 
rum and  deep  humility.  He  never  claims  either  praise  or  reward.  And 
why  should  he  not  be  permitted  to  relate  kind  words  addressed  to  him, 
as  well  as  Moses  be  permitted  to  say,  that  he  was  meek  above  all  other 
men  ?  Num.  12:  3.  Why  not,  as  well  as  Paul  to  say,  that  he  was  "  a 
wise  master-builder  ?"  1  Cor.  3:  VO.  Paul,  like  Daniel,  attributes  all  to 
the  grace  of  God.  What  forbids  his  magnifying  that  grace  even  when 
extended  to  himself?  In  2  Cor.  3:  3,  he  speaks  of  his  sufficiency;  but 
he  attributes  it  all  to  God.  He  tells  us  that  lie  was  caught  up  into  the 
third  heaven  (2  Cor,  12:  2),  and  heard  unspeakable  words;  yet  he  is 
careful  to  say,  that  he  glories  not  in  himself,  but  in  an  enraptured  Paul. 
John  tells  us  of  "a  disciple,  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  who  leaned  on  hia 
bosom"  (John  13;  23),  evidently  meaning  himself.  He  tells  us  again 
(21:  21)  of  the  same  beloved  disciple,  who  leaned  on  his  Master's  bosom. 
Was  John  assuming  and  vain  ?  Finally,  is  there  no  difference  between 
a  man  who  is  conscious  of  divine  illumination,  and  one  who  is  not? 
May  not  the  former  speak  truly,  yea  modestly  of  the_/ac(,  and  yet,  when 
he  does  this  to  exalt  the  grace  of  God,  be  acquitted  of  vanity  and  of 
self-gratulation  ?  I  trust  this  may  he  so.  I  will  not  bring  into  compari- 
son the  claims  which  Jesus  makes  for  himself,  for  he  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  and  was  what  never  man  was.     Truth  obliged  him  to  speak  as 
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he  did.  But  is  not  the  feslimony  concerning  Daniel  (n/*?  So  thought 
Ezekiel,  who  ranks  him  with  Noah  and  Job.  So  thought  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  who  place  him  among  the  prophets.  So  thought  John,  who 
has  made  his  work  the  basis-model  of  his  own  Apocalypse.  So  thought 
the  Jewish  doctors  who  put  him  into  one  scale,  and  all  the  wise  men  of 
the  world  into  the  other,  and  made  him  outweigh  them  all.  So  thought 
Josephus,  who  places  him  at  the  very  head  of  all  the  propheia.  So 
thought  the  Chrisliaa  Fathers,  one  and  all.  And  so  all  the  church  of 
God  have  thought,  until  Neology  came  forth  to  correct  a  mistaken  world, 
and  chastise  it  for  its  credulity. 

(15)  'In  Daniel  is  one  and  the  same  uniform  tone  throughout.  In 
every  paragraph  the  same  things  happen  over  and  over  to  Daniel  and 
his  friends.  The  Magi  are  at  their  wits  end  aad  stupid,  tiat  Daniel 
may  have  the  chance  of  surpassing  them.  So  is  it  in  chap.  ii.  iv.  v. 
The  three  friends  of  Daniel,  moreover,  are  thrown  into  the  furnace, 
that  an  angel  may  interpose  in  their  behalf.  So  is  it  with  Daniel  in 
the  lions'  den,  vi.  Daniel  fasis  (is.  s,),  that  an  angel  may  intervene. 
Daniel  every  where  gets  new  honors  for  himself,  2:  48,  4S.  3:  30.  5: 
29.  6:  29.  Chapters  ii — vi.  all  conclude  with  praises  of  the  Jewish 
God,  wrung  from  heathen  despots.  All  the  book,  from  chap.  vii.  to  the 
end,  has  but  one  exitvs  and  one  object,  viz.  the  death  of  Antiochus  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Messianic  reign.  The  heathen  kings  all 
issue  edicts  commanding  that  Jehovah  be  universally  worshipped.  And 
all  this  is  said  over  and  over,  in  nearly  the  same  words  and  expressions.' 
So  Lengerke,  p.  Is  si  v.  acq. 

I  feel  the  difficuly  of  the  task,  when  undertaking  to  answer  declama- 
tion instead  of  argument.  Supposing  the  facts  related  in  Daniel  !o  be 
true,  how  could  Daniel  do  otherwise  than  he  has  done?  The  Magi 
were  impostors,  when  they  claimed  the  power  of  predicting  and  in- 
terpreting dreams.  The  simple  story  of  tlieir  failure  and  disgrace  is 
told.  Is  there  any  thing  to  be  inculpated  here  ?  God  preserves  his 
faithful  servants  in  tiie  midst  of  dangers ;  is  there  any  thing  in  this 
which  is  incredible  to  any  one  who  does  not,  like  Lengerke,  deny  the 
possibility  of  miracles  ?  As  to  angelic  interposition,  if  the  menlion  of 
this  be  evidence  of  a  forged  book,  then  is  all  the  rest  of  the  Old  Test, 
and  the  wiiole  of  the  New,  to  he  regai-ded  as  foiled.  That  all  the 
narrations  conclude  with  ascribing  glory  to  God,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  book,  instead  of  the  contrary.  The  true  Daniel 
was  just  such  a  man  as  would  do  this.  That  heathen  despols  are  com- 
pelled to  prmse  the  God  of  Israel,  was  a  matter  of  serious  moment  to 
the  poor  exiled  Jews,  who  were  at  their  mercy.     Was  there  no  impor- 
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taut  end  to  be  answered  in  softening  and  bumbling  the  hearts  of  kings, 
in  whose  power  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  Hebrew  nation  were  ? 
Lengerke  can  see  nothing  in  all  this,  except  Daniel's  exalting  himself, 
and  the  Jews,  and  their  national  God  (Jehovah),  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor  heathen,  The  divinities  of  the  Chaldees  seem  to  him  to  be 
as  good,  and  to  have  as  valid  claims,  as  the  God  of  the  Jews.  But 
Daniel  was  of  a  different  mind;  and  so,  as  I  hope,  will  most  of  his 
readers  be.  As  to  sumeness  in  the  writer  of  the  book  —  llie  echoing 
and  reechoing  of  the  same  thing  in  nearly  the  same  language  —  nothing 
can  be  farther  from  the  truth,  than  such  a  charge.  Eead  chap,  ii — vi., 
and  then  say,  whether  any  two  of  these  narrations  are  alike.  A  greater 
diversity  of  circumstances  can  no  where  be  found,  in  evenis  which  have 
one  common  culminating  point,  viz.  a  display  of  (he  supremacy,  glory, 
and  mercy  of  Jehovah.  Go  into  tbe  prophecies  of  this  book.  Every 
one  is  different  from  al!  its  associates.  Chap.  ii.  exhibits  symbols  en- 
tirely different  from  all  the  others.  Chap.  vii.  has  monsters  altogether 
sui  generis.  Chap.  viii.  has  another  set  of  symbols,  entirely  differing 
from  these.  Chap,  xi,  drops  symbol  altogether,  and  becomes  (as  one 
might  almost  say)  simple  narrative,  or  takes  the  form  of  mere  historical 
prose.  The  passage  in  9:  24 — 27  is  toto  coelo  different  from  "ill  oilier  parts 
of  the  book.  "While  the  same  hand  is  every  where  pla  ly  eogno  c  ble  n 
the  coloring  of  the  style,  yet  the  variety  in  descnpt  on  s  as  great  as 
we  can  well  conceive  it  could  be,  where  the  a  e  ^reat  events  are 
described  in  all.  "  A  tame  dull  sameness,  q  sucl  n  book  as  this  ? 
We  might  as  well  accuse  Isaiah  of  sameness  when  Je  prophes  es  so 
often  concering  Assyria  and  Babylon  ;  or  Jeremmh,  or  tzekiel,  when 
they  say  so  much,  and  speak  so  often,  respecting  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish 
State  and  capital.  No ;  there  is  scarcely  a  book  in  the  Old  Test.,  that 
is  more  free  from  sameness,  or  from  tameness.  A  veritable  witling  —  a 
great  bungler  —  he  must  have  been  who  wrote  this  book,  if  Lengerke's 
accusations  are  true.  But  this  unsparing  critic  should  have  taken  better 
care,  and  not  been  off  his  guard  so  as  to  attribute  to  the  Pseudo- 
Daniel  so  mueh  shrewdness  and  tact  as  be  has.  After  all,  however,  no 
book  is  read  with  more  eagerness  than  Daniel,  when  a  reader  is  intelli- 
gent enough  to  understand  him ;  and  one  simple  and  considerate  peru- 
sal of  it,  with  a  candid  and  serious  mind,  will  scatter  to  the  four  winds 
such  objections  as  those  which  we  have  now  been  canvassing. 

(16)  'An  independent  prophet,  like  the  pretended  Daniel,  could 
never  have  busied  himself  in  groping  after  the  meaning  of  almost  con- 
temporary prophecy,  [that  of  Jer.  respecting  the  70  years]  ;  nor  did 
any  one  before  the  time  of  Ezra  think  of  interpreting  the  prophets.' 
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We  have  had  this  same  thing  once  before  to  deal  with,  (p.  473) ! 
but  the  number  of  times  that  a  testimony  is  repeated,  seems  to  add 
corresponding  increase  to  its  weight  and  value,  in  the  view  of  Len- 
gerke.  The  idea  that  Ezra  was  the  first  maij,  who  ever  thought  of 
interpreting  the  prophets,  is  novel.  We  have  usually  supposed,  that  so 
many  as  thought  it  a  duty  to  read  them,  endeavored  at  least  to  interpret 
them,  i.  e.  they  gave  some  particular  sensi;  to  the  woi-ds  of  prophecy. 
And  as  to  Ezra's  new  employment  or  discovery,  I  do  not  know  where 
to  find  any  account  of  it.  I  find  in  Neh.  8;  1 — 3,  that  Ezra  .brought 
the  law  of  Moses  before  the  people,  and  read  and  expounded  it;  but 
not  a  word  is  said  about  the  propkels.  If  any  more  need  be  said  on 
the  objection  before  U3,  it  has  already  been  said,  (ut  supt-a).  Does  it 
not  sound  strangely  In  our  ears,  to  hear  Daniel  taxed  with  singular 
conduct,  with  superstition,  because  he  read  Jeremiah's  predictions  con- 
cerning the  Babylonish  eiile  with  the  highest  interest  and  keenest 
scrutiny  ?  Unfortunate  man  !  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim  again ;  if  he 
does  not  read  the  prophets,  he  is  no  Jew ;  if  he  does  read  them  with 
anxious  scrutiny,  then  he  is  a  bigot  and  an  enthusiast. 

(17)  'If  the  book  is  authentic,  it  must  have  been  written  by  a 
Daniel  contemporary  with  Ezek,,  and  the  same  that  Ezek.  mentions  in 
14;  14 — 20.  28;  3.  But  as  the  writer  has  so  often  quoted  Ezekiel,  the 
supposition  of  identity  with  the  ancient  Daniel  is  directly  contra- 
dictory.' 

But  this  contradiction  I  can  not  see.  How  can  it  prove  that  the 
Daniel  of  Ezekiel's  time  could  not  write  the  book  that  bears  his  name, 
because  this  book  quotes  Ezekiei  ?  What  hindered  his  quoting  a  con- 
temporaneous writer,  if  he  had  occasion  to  do  so  ?  I  do  not  and  can- 
not see  the  point  of  Lengerke's  argument.  However,  as  we  have  had 
the  subject  of  quoting  Ezekiel  upon  the  tapis  before  (p.  453),  it  is  un- 
necessary to  discuss  it  again.  If  either  has  quoted,  (which  I  see  no 
evidence  of),  then  it  seems  more  probable  that  Ezekiel  is  the  borrower. 
This  would  not  be  strange,  after  what  he  has  said  of  Daniel.  The 
reader  will  hardly  fail  to  notice  how  industriously  arguments  are  multi- 
plied, even  by  the  repetition  of  idem  per  idem.  Lengerke  seems  to 
adopt  the  maxim  :  "Non  refert  vim,  sed  multum." 

(IS)  '  Most  convincing  of  all  that  the  book  is  not  genuine,  is  the 
character  of  its  predictions  in  regard  to  dejinitetiess.  The  prophets  of 
the  Old  Teat.,  when  they  speak  of  the  future,  give  only  hints  and 
generic  descriptions.  Whenever  they  do  individualiie,  it  is  in  a  mere 
poetical  way ;  and  those  few  predictions  which  are  special,  are  either 
not  fulfilled  at  all,  or  are  so  only  m  part.     Of  such  an  iudistiact  and 
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general  nature  are  all  the  other  Messianic  predictions.  They  usually 
describe  nothing  more  than  a  flourishing  political  condition.  laa.  vi. 
predicts  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  people  by  the  Assyrians;  but  it 
happened  only  by  the  Oh'aldeana,  In  Isa.  8:  4  and  17:  1 — 3,  the  con- 
temporaneous fail  of  Damascus  and  Samaria  is  predicted,  and  that  this 
will  take  place  in  65  years.  Neither  of  these  predictions  was  fulfilled. 
Isa.  xiii.  and  xiv.  predict  the  destruction  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  ancl 
Persians,  and  the  slaying  of  the  last  Babylonish  king  when  the  city 
was  taken.  Neither  happened ;  for  Cyrus  spared  both  the  city  and  its 
king.  Isa.  xxix.  predicts  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Assyrians  ;  but 
chap,  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  show  us  the  contrary.  Nearly  all  the  prophets 
foretell  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Edomites,  (see  Isa.  chap,  xxxiv. 
xliii.  and  Jer.  chap,  xlix.,  also  Obadiah)  ;  yet  this  did  not  take  place, 
for  the  Edomites  ravaged  Palestine  during  the  Babylonish  exile,  and 
Herod,  the  king  of  Judea,  sprung  from  them.  In  laa.  xxiii.  and  Ezek. 
xxvi.  xxviii.  the  seizure  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is  predicted; 
but  Nebuchadnezzar  inarched  to  Egypt,  and  ieft  the  matter  of  the  selge 
unaccomplished.  According  to  Isa.  xj.  xlv.  xlvL,  after  the  return  from 
exile,  Jerusalem  will  be  built  up  and  adorned  in  the  most  magnificent 
manner,  and  aJl  nations  will  go  up  to  it,  and  offer  their  richest  presents. 
Was  there  any  thing  like  to  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact?  Hos.  9;  3.  11:  5 
declares  that  the  ten  tribes  sliall  go  into  Egypt  as  captives ;  a  thing 
that  never  happened,  la  fact,  in  all  cases  where  seemingly  future 
events  actually  take  place,  the  alleged  predictions  are  spurious  and 
written  ^os(  evmlum,  or  a  wrong  exegesis  is  put  upon  them,  in  order  to 
make  them  coiTespond  with  historical  facts;  e,  g.  Jer.  1.  li.;  and  for 
what  may  be  done  by  exegesis  to  make  out  fulfilment,  see  Hengst.  on 
Zech.  9:  1 — 8.  If  neither  of  these  principles  will  solve  any  particular 
case,  then  the  pretended  prophet  does  nothing  more  than  describe  what 
is  present  before  his  vision;  as  in  Isa.  xiii.  xiv.  and  xxi.  1 — 10.  Of 
what  concerns  foreign  heathen  nations,  in  their  mutual  relations  and 
sttifes,  the  Hebrew  prophets  say  nothing ;  so  that  Daniel  is  a  perfect 
ana^  XtyofiEvot  among  them,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  the  book 
was  written  post  eventum.  Indeed  this  is  tlie  only  possible  way  in 
whicli  it  could  be  written.'     Thus  Leng.  §  14. 

Here  again  1  am  puzzled  to  know  the  drift  of  the  argument.  Isaiah, 
and  all  the  prophets  besides  Daniel,  have  predicted  things,  it  is  said, 
that  never  came  to  pass.  Be  it  so  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument. 
How  does  this  prove  the  book  of  Daniel  to  he  spurious  ?  This  book, 
it  is  said,  has  predicted  things  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others  ;  e.  g. 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  immediately  after  the  death  of 
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Antiochus.  But  allowing  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  what  bear- 
ing has  it  on  the  genuineness  of  the  book  ?  If  the  other  prophets  di^ 
but  guess,  and  if  they  sometimes  failed  to  guess  rightly,  yet  the  fact 
that  they  wrote  the  books  assigned  to  them  by  universal  consent,  is  not  at 
al!  disproved  thereby.  Now  Daniel's  case  is  just  the  same.  If  he  guessed 
wrong,  it  does  not  prove  that  he  did  not  write  the  book  which  bears  his 
name.  Whether  his  predictions  were  fulfilled  or  not,  has  no  concern 
with  the' question  whether  he  wrote  the  book ;  excepting  that,  in  ease 
of  actual  fulfilment,  it  would  prove  that  some  prophetic  man,  at  all 
events,  wrote  the  book.  According  to  Lengerke  himself,  then,  Daniel 
Stands  on  as  good  ground  as  any  of  the  other  prophets, 

Oa  the  other  hand,  when  it  becomes  convenient,  Daniel's  definiteness 
and  certainty  or  exactness  is  made  the  ground  of  confident  conclusion, 
that  all  was  written  post  eoentum.  Why  ?  Because  a  miracle  is  im- 
possible ;  and  prediction  in  its  proper  sense  would  be  a  miracle.  The 
interposition  of  a  Pseudo-Daniel,  then,  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity, 
and  of  course  must  be  admitted.  But  this  process  of  logic  we  have 
examined  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  therefore  need  not  repeat  the 
examination  here. 

As  to  that  part  of  Lengerke's  objection,  which  asserts  that  predic- 
tions concerning  the  future  are  always  clothed  in  general  and  indefinite 
expressions,  conveying  no  idea  of  any  thing  definite  and  tangible,  the 
answer  is  short  and  easy.  Jeremiah  (in  chap.  xxv.  xxix.)  predicts  70 
yeai-s'  exile.  Eleek,  Lengerke,  and  others  say,  that  this  is  only  a  mere 
round  number.  But  Zech.  1;  12  and  Ezra  1:  1,  both  written  afier  the 
exile,  when  it  must  of  necessity  have  been  exactly  known  how  long  it 
had  lasted,  declare  that  it  had  continued  70  years.  Besides,  is  not  the 
time  definite  in  Isa.  7;  14 — 16;  8:  1 — 4;  16:  14,  three  years  for  the 
crushing  of  the  Moabites  ;  17;  14,  destruction  of  the  Assryian  host  be- 
tween evening  and  morning ;  20:  3,  three  years  for  the  subjugalJon  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia;  21:  16,  exactly  one  year  for  the  humbling  of 
Kedar;  88:  15.  {comp.  2  K.  20:  6),  life  of  Hezekiah  prolonged  15 
years.  To  these,  others  might  be  added ;  but  I  deem  it  unnecessary. 
Lengerke  asserts  that  most  of  these  predictions  &iied,  and  those  which 
did  not,  were  written  post  eventum.  Was  Jeremiah's  prediction,  then, 
of  70  years'  exile,  written  post  eveMum  ?  If  so  then  he  must  have  lived 
some  115  years,  and  have  written  after  this.  Comp.  Jer.  1:  2  and  Ezra 
1:1.  But  enough.  I  might  follow  all  his  assertions  as  to  fedlure  ia 
the  fulfilment  of  definite  predictions,  by  showing  that  he  has  either  done 
violence  to  the  exegesis,  or  presented  a  distorted  view  of  historical  facts. 
But  this  would  lead  me  quite  away  from  my  present  object     The  thing 
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moreover,  has  already  been  done  by  others ;  and  it  will  he  easy,  either 
in  Calvin,  or  Vitringa,  or  Hongstenbei^,  to  find  a  refutation  of  sach 

Truly  I  do  not  wonder,  that  those  who  reject  the  possibility  of  pre- 
diction should  be  so  anxious  to  show  the  lateness  of  Daniel's  book.  It 
IS  so  defin  te  in  many  cases,  so  graphic,  and  in  chap,  xi,  so  historically 
mmule  ind  true,  that  all  possibility  of  being  explained  away  ia  out  of 
qupstion  \.nd  hence  the  confident  and  ofVen  repeated  assertions  of  its 
bemg  wrtten  post  eventum.  But  as  this  whole  subject  has  already 
been  discussed  it  need  not  be  again  repeated  here. 

(18)  In  no  other  book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  any  nation  or  king- 
dom ever  spoken  of,  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  prophet.  In 
Daniel,  future  kingdoms  and  nations  are  brought  before  our  view  in 
abundance ;  a  thing  impossible  before  history  had  actually  developed 
them,' 

Yet  in  Num.  2i:  14 — 24,  in  Balaam's  prophecy,  there  seems  to  be  a 
distant  and  then  unknown  nation  in  view.  Ezek.  (chap,  xxsviii.  xsxix.) 
brings  to  view,  in  Gog  and  Magog,  the  incursion  of  nations  then  seem- 
ingly unknown.  At  all  events,  the  jifih  kingdom  in  Daniel,  viz.  that 
which  is  named  the  Messianic  reign  elsewhere,  and  which  ia  future  and 
dislant,  is  often  spoken  of,  Lengerke  avers,  however,  that  the  prophets 
had  very  erroneous  views  as  to  the  time  of  this,  and  that  they  expecte  d 
it  after  a  short  period.  But  this  is  a  result  of  his  own  special  exegesis. 
In  my  apprehension,  however,  it  is  not  of  much  moment  to  find  parallels 
here  in  other  prophets.  "Who  of  all  these  prophets,  except  Daniel,  was 
called  to  disclose  the  state  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  exile,  and 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  ?  No  one  has  undertaken  it.  If 
Daniel  then  occupies  a  ground,  in  his  book,  which  is  not  occupied  by 
others,  why  should  it  be  strange  that  he  has  predicted  things  unlike 
what  ia  found  in  other  prophets.  The  last  great  nationd  prophet  had 
views  extending  beyond  those  of  his  predecessors.  His  situaion 
fitted  him  for  it.  Hence  he  brings  dynasties  to  view,  as  yet  unknown. 
They  are  intimately  connected  with  the  chosen  people  of  God.  Hence 
he  was  commissioned  to  describe  them.  Who  now  can  show,  that  one 
prophet  may  not  liave  had  different  and  more  extended  views  than 
another?  Who  shall  set  the  metes  and  bounds  of  individual  pro- 
phecy ?  There  is  the  book  of  Daniel,  at  all  evenls,  a  part  of  it 
written  almost  with  the  minuteness  of  historical  narrative.  If  it  was 
actually  written  during  the  exile,  then  it  certainly  contains  prediction. 
Whether  it  was  or  was  not  then  written,  is  a  question  of  course  depen- 
dent on  testimony  as  W>  facts  —  and  it  is  altogether  a  mere  quesCioE  of 
41 
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fad.  How  can  such  a  question  be  decided  by  an  «  priori  theory? 
Sacli  a  theory  is  irrelevant,  and  a  mere  petitio  principii. 

(19)  "  That  the  writer  lived  in  the  Maccabaean  age,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  he  every  where  represents  the  Messianic  reign  as  com- 
menciog  immediately  after  the  death  of  Antiochua."  (p.  81  pref.). 

On  this  Lengerke  has  often  insisted,  in  his  commentary  ;  and  yet  I 
have  never  been  able  to  see  any  force  in  this  argument.  According  to 
Lengerke,  the  writer  must  have  known  the  time  and  manner  of  Anti- 
ochus'  death,  as  things  already  developed  in  fact  and  in  history.  Grant- 
ing, for  the  present,  that  the  author  did  live  at  that  late  period,  how 
came  he  hy  *"■  expectation  of  the  immediate  appearance  of  the  Mes- 
siah ?  In  the  latter  part  of  the  very  year  of  Antiochus'  death,  Lysias, 
the  self-appointed  regent  of  Syria  and  guardian  of  Antiochus'  son, 
attacked  the  Jewa  v»hh.  an  army  of  80,0CM)  foot,  80  elephants,  and  a 
lai^e  body  of  cavalry.  He  was  repulsed  ;  but  the  Syrian  garrison  at  ' 
Jerusalem  held  out,  and  continually  annoyed  the  Jews  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  Lysias  rallied  and  sent  a  much  larger  army  than  before  against 
them.  Bethsura  was  taken,  and  Jerusalem  besieged.  Fortunately 
Philip,  the  real  regent  appointed  by  Anliochus,  at  that  time  invaded 
Syria  with  oriental  troops,  and  took  possession  of  Antioch.  In  order 
to  expel  him,  Lysias  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the  Jews,  and 
withdraw  his  army.  But  even  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  when  he  was 
admitted  into  Jerusalem,  be  caused  the  walls  of  the  city  to  he  thrown 
down.  In  161  B.  C,  Demetrius  Soter  then  on  the  throne  of  Syria, 
sent  another  sirmy  to  Palestine,  in  order  to  enforce  upon  the  Jewa  the 
renegado  Alcimus  as  high  priest.  But  soon  afterwards  the  Jews  rallied 
Tinder  Judas,  and  expelled  Alcimus.  He  fled  to  Syria,  and  excited  and 
persuaded  Demetrius  to  send  another  army,  in  order  to  establish  his 
ofiicial  dignity  as  high  priest.  It  was  sent,  commanded  by  Nicanor ; 
the  country  was  I'avaged,  the  inhabitants  killed,  and  Judas  was  pro- 
scribed. But  Judas  collected  his  patriot  soldiers  around  him,  encoun- 
tered Nicanor,  slew  him  and  utterly  routed  and  dispersed  his  army. 
However,  only  a  few  months  of  peace  followed  ;  for  in  160  B.  C.,  another 
large  army  of  Demetrius  was  sent  gainst  Judea ;  and  it  was  in 
attacking  the  22,000  troops  of  which  it  was  composed,  that  Judas,  at 
the  head  of  only  800  men  lost  his  life.  Thus  much  for  the  first  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Antiochus ;     How  was  it  in  the  sequel  ? 

It  was  still  worse.  The  Syrian  army,  headed  by  Bacchides,  gave  full 
power  to  the  apostate  heathenized  Jews,  who  behaved  with  unbounded 
insolence  and  ferocity.  To  heighten  calamity  a  famine  occurred ;  the 
apostates  monopolized  all  the  provisions  of  the  land,  and  Bacchides 
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ravaged  the  couatry,  and  massacred  (lie  friends  of  Judas.  It  was  only 
after  the  death  of  Alcimus  (159  B.  C),  that  the  country  had  a  good 
degree  of  quiet  for  nearly  two  years.  Again  in  158  B.  C.  Bacchides 
came  up  against  the  Jews,  with  a  large  army.  The  war  did  not  iast 
long ;  but  all  the  treaties  and  truces  of  the  Jews  with  the  Syrian  despots 
were  utterly  disregarded,  whenever  it  appeared  lo  he  for  their  interest 
to  disregard  them.  Thus  until  some  30  years  afterwards,  the  Jews  were 
subjected  continuaily  to  petty  vexations  and  occasionally  to  violent 
attacks.  It  was  not  until  a  generation  bad  passed  away,  not  until  the 
reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  (135—106  B.  C),  that  peace  and  indepen- 
dence were  wholly  achieved. 

Such  are  the  exhibitions  of  history.  "What  now  is  there  in  all  this, 
to  induce  any  man  in  his  senses  to  say,  that  the  Messianic  period  had 
come  ?     What   was  there  to  encourage  even  a  hope  of  if,  during  the 

whole  generation  that  succeeded  tlie  death  of  Antioehus  ?     Nothing 

if  possible,  less  than  nothing.  How  then  could  the  shrewd  Pseudo- 
Daniel  think  of  uniting  the  death  of  Antioehus  witli  the  introduction  of 
the  Messianic  reign  ?  The  thing  is  absolutely  incredible.  No  man  of 
sense  could  say  that  such  a  period  was  ominous  of  an  immediate  Mes- 
sianic reign,  or  that  it  was  ushering  in  a  peaceful  and  universal  kingdom. 

Notliiag  then  can  be  more  impi-obable,  than  Lengerke's  assertions  in 
regai-d  lo  this  matter.     The  thing  is  critically  and  rationaiiy  impossible. 

'  But,'  I  shall  be  asked, '  is  it  not  matter  of  fact  that  Daniel  has  joined 
the  advent  of  the  fifth  or  Messianic  dynasty,  with  the  destruction  of  the 
last  of  the  other  four  ?  Yes,  I  reply,  prima  facie  his  words  would 
seem  to  import  this.  But  any  one  well  acquainted  with  the  tenor  of 
Old  Testament  prophecies,  will  find  nothing  strange  or  peculiar  in  this. 
It  is  merely  treading  in  the  steps  of  all  the  other  prophets.  Peter  has 
given  us  an  opening  in  respect  to  this  matter.  He  tells  us  (1  Pet. 
1:  U),  that  the  ancient  prophets  "sought  both  wAai  time,  and  also 
what  manner  of  time,  the  spirit  that  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it 
lestifled  of  the  sufferings  and  the  glory  of  Christ."  In  other  words, 
their  curiosity  was  greatly  excited  to  know  when  Christ  would  come ; 
and  m  what  manner  he  would  develop  himself.  But  was  this  curiosity 
gratified?  Peter  has  told  us  (v.  12),  that  only  so  much  was  revealed 
as  would  show  that  a  distant  future  period  was  intended — "  not  unto 
themselves,  but  unto  us,  they  ministered,  etc."  So  it  is  in  fact.  Not  one 
prophet  has  marked  the  tempus  in  quo.  We  have  seen  above,  that  the 
famous  period  of  70  weeks  accomplishes  no  such  object;  and  snrely 
it  will  not  be  said  that  it  is  to  be  found  any  where  else,  if  not   found 
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I  grant  that  in  the  order  of  disclosure,  tlie  Messianic  times,  as  repre- 
sented in  Daniel,  follow  on  immediately  after  the  death  of  Antiochua. 
But  such  is  the  case,  also,  in  all  ihe  prophets,  whatever  the  evenfs  may  be. 
In  Isa.  iii.  tlie  Messianic  day  follows  the  severe  punishment  of  the  then 
■offending  Jews.  With  the  Assyrian  invasion,  in  eh.  vii.  viii.,  is  con- 
nected one  of  the  most  striking  of  all  the  Messianic  prophecies,  Isa>  9: 
1 — 7.  With  the  end  of  the  Assyrian  invasion,  in  ch.  x.,  is  united  another 
magnificent  prediction  of  the  same  nature,  in  ch.  xi.  With  the  overthrow 
of  Idumea,  ch.  xxxiv.,  is  united  a  Messianic  prediction,  ch,  xxxv.  In 
ch,  xl — Ixvi.  the  return  from  exile  is  constantly  connected  with  the  Mes- 
sianic times.  In  Jeremiah,  promises  of  gospel-times  are  attached  to  the 
penitence  of  Israel  then  hacksliding,  ch.  iii.  In  ch.  xxiii.,  the  Branch 
is  to  reign,  after  the  scattered  Jews  are  called  in.  In.  ch.  xxxi.  xxsii, 
xxxiii.,  substantially  the  same  things  are  repeated,  in  the  like  connection. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  Ezek.  xxsiv.  and  xxxvii.  In  Joel  ii-,  gospel- 
times  are  predicted,  in  connection  with  a  recovery  from  drought  and 
locusts.  In  Joel  iii,,  the  Messianic  period  follows  the  defeat  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations  who  attack  Jerusalem.  In  Amos  is.,  the  same  period 
follows  punishment  and  repentance.  In  Micah  iv.  v.,  it  ibllows  a  time  of 
punishment  and  desolation.  In  Hag.  ii.  it  follows  the  finishing  of  the 
temple, "  after  a  little  while."  In  Zeeh.  ii.,  it  follows  the  return  from  exile. 
In  ch.  iii.  xii,  xiv.,  it  follows  the  subjugation  of  foreign  enemies  who  had 
afiiicted  the  Jews.  But  in  Mai.  iii.  iv.,  and  almost  only  there  in  the 
prophets,  it  hardly  stands  related  to  specific  occurrences. 

Such  is  the  view  which  the  prophets  afford  us.  To  say  now  that  Dan- 
iel is  strange  or  peculiar,  in  regard  to  associating  the  Messianic  times 
with  definite  historical  events,  is  to  say  what  is  plainly  agamst  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  prophets.  We  have  just  seen  this.  If  Daniel  is  in  the 
wrong,  they  are  equally  so.  If  he  has  mistaken  or  misieprosented  the 
matter,  so  have  they;  and  some  of  them,  e.  g.  Isaiah,  ha\e  misrepre- 
sented it  even  more  abundantly  than  he.  If  they  are  all  in  the  wrong, 
that  is  another  affair.  My  present  business  is,  to  show  that  Daniel  stands 
on  the  same  platform  as  his  brethren. 

If  it  be  a  fact,  then,  (and  we  have  seen  that  it  is),  that  Daniel's  Mes- 
sianic predictions  are  in  conformity  with  those  of  all  the  other  prophets 
as  to  arrangement,  how  can  the  matter  of  arrangement  be  adduced  as  an 
argument  for  the  iater  composition  of  the  book  ?  And  what  shall  we  say, 
moreover,  when  we  find  that  the  Saviour  himself  has  spoken  in  like  man- 
ner of  his  second  coming?  In  Matt.  xxiv.  xxv.,  his  coming,  and  even  his 
final  coming,  seems,  at  first  view,  to  be  linked  with  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem by  the  Romans.     So  is  it,  loo,  with  Paul  and  other  writers  of  the 
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JT.  Test,  The  coming  of  the  Lord  is  seemingly  put  in  connection  with 
certain  events,  or  personages,  of  apostolic  times.  So  in  the  Apocalypse, 
the  Millenium  ia  linked  with  the  destruction  of  the  beast  wliich  lias  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  i.  e.  Pagan  and  persecuting  Itome.  So  the  general 
judgment  seems  to  follow  on,  as  soon  as  the  Millennium  is  concluded.* 

What  now  are  we  to  conclude  from  all  this,  in  respect  to  Lengerke's 
allegations  ?  And  more  especially,  what  are  we  to  say,  when  we  take  9 
view  of  tho  Messianic  deveiopmenls  at  the  Maccabaean  period  ?  We 
have  seen  (p.  435  above),  that  nothing  but  the  most  tame  and  anti- 
spiritual  views  of  the  Messianic  period  are  to  be  found  in  Sirach, 
1  Mace,  Tobit,  or  Baruch,  which  are  the  writings  of  that  period. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  all  of  them  even  of  a  personal  Messiah,  much  less 
of  a  Redeemer  who  was  immediately  to  come.  Where  then  does  Len- 
gerke  got  dcUa,  from  which  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Macca- 
baean times  cherished  the  expectation  of  an  immediate  Messianic  Deliv- 
erer? There  is  not  a  word  in  all  history,  nor  in  all  the  coetaneous  writ- 
ers of  those  times,  which  entitles  him  to  make  the  conclusions  which  he 
has  made.  Directly  the  contrary;  for,  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  435), 
Daniel  differs  heaven-wide  in  his  Messianic  developments  from  the  writers 
of  the  Maccabaean  age.  Lengerke's  argument,  then,  is  altogether  ground- 
less and  (.VLti  if  he  could  show  that  the  Maenbaein  penod  chenshed 
hopes  ot  the  immediate  advent  of  the  Meaaiah  it  would  prove  nothing 
The  lepre-entations  of  Daniel  are  in  strict  conformity  with  the  method 
■md  arrangement  of  all  the  old(,r  prophets 

It  IS  a  ditlerent  question  how  the  phenomena  before  us  arc  to  be 
accouited  for  Is  it,  as  has  often  been  alleged  bec\u  e  piophets  and 
apostles  leally  thought  the  advent  of  the  Mea«  ah  v\as  immediately 
to  til  0  place  that  they  have  thus  spoken  '  Believe  this  who  m'^y  or  can 
I  cannot  m  any  measure  accede  to  it.  When  Paul  wrote  to  the  Ihessa 
lonians  in  tlie  usual  manner  about  ihe  coming  of  Christ,  even  his  last  com- 
ing (1  Thess,  4: 13—18,  comp.  oh.  v.),  and  they  interpreted  his  words  as 
Neologists  and  some  others  now  interpret  them  —  what  did  he  do  ?  He 
wrote  another  epistle,  in  which  he  corrected  their  mistake,  2  Thess.  2: 
1  seq.  And  John  —  how  was  it  with  him?  One  coming  of  Christ  was 
speedily  to  take  place,  John  21:  22,  23.  Rev.  1:  1,  3,  7.  22:  7,  10,  20. 
What  shall  be  s^d,  then,  of  that  exegesis,  which,  allowing  only  of  one 
coming  of  Christ,  makes  it  out  from  John,  that  he  expected  the  end  of  the 
world  during  his  day  ?   Is  this  so  ?     How  then  came  John  so  fully  and 

*  If  Prof.  Crosby  had  diligently  survejeil  (lis  wliole  ground,  he  niighl  have 
spared  himself  and  others  the  enigmas  wliich  ho  has  cbarged  upon  tlie  N.Test.  writers, 
in  his  little  book  on  the  snbject  of  Christ's  coming. 
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formally  to  declare,  in  Eev.  xs.,  that  a  lliousand  years,  jea,  all  this  time 
moreover  after  tLe  extinction  of  (he  beast  and  the  faJse  prophet  (EeT.19: 
20, 21),  must  needs  be  passed,  during  which  the  universal  triumphs  of  the 
gospel  were  lo  continue  ?  All  this  period  must  first  pass  away,  before 
"  the  great  white  throne"  (Rev.  20:11)  will  be  occupied  by  the  Judge  of  all. 
JIow  then  did  John  expect  the  end  of  the  worM  duiinghia  own  life-time? 
Did  he  really  expect  lo  live  during  all  the  period  occupied  by  Messianic 
conquests,  (which  he  has  sung  in  his  sublime  epic  with  notes  so  loud  and 
clear,)  and  then  a  thousand  years  more  in  addition ;  and  then,  no  one 
knows  how  much  longer  before  the  end  of  the  world  ?  Or  if  he  were  lo 
live  so  long,  did  he  expect  others  whom  he  addressed,  to  live  during  all 
this  period?  One  must  think  very  differently  of  him  from  what  I  am 
disposed  or  able  to  think,  if  he  believes  all  this.  At  all  events,  a  man 
who  can  believe  all  this,  has  very  little  claim  to  lax  others  with  credulity. 

We  are  not  at  liberty,  then,  to  charge  the  sacred  writers  of  the 
!N.  Test.,  (who  have  thus  developed  their  views),  with  a  belief  in  the  im- 
mediate and  final  coming  of  the  Messiah.  As  little  are  the  O.  Test, 
prophets  chargeable  with  a  belief  that  his  first  coming  was  to  be  imme- 
diate. Such  a  supposition  is  opposed  by  the  consideration,  that  (he 
same  prophets,  who  speak  apparently  of  his  immediate  coming,  have 
predicted  other  events,  the  happening  of  which  must  occupy  many  years, 
jea  a  long  period,  before  that  coming.  How  can  we  suppose  them  to  be 
BO  grossly  and  palpably  inconsistent  with  themselves  ? 

Thus  far  then,  we  have  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  before  us. 
In  what  does  this  solution  lie,  or  how  can  we  explain  the  usage  in  ques- 
tion ?  Only  in  the  way,  I  wouJd  answer,  in  which  Peter  (1  Pet.  1;  H) 
has  taught  us  to  go.  He  says,  that  although  prophets  sought  most  anx- 
iously to  know  the  when  of  the  Messianic  development,  yet  they  were 
merely  taught  that  it  would  be  at  a  distant  day,  even  at  the  period  in 
which  Peter  lived.  "  The  times  and  the  seasons  hath  the  Father  kept  in 
his  own  power."  Hence  no  prophet,  not  even  Daniel,  specificates  the  time 
of  the  advent.  The  fact  then,  everywhere  apparent,  that  the  prophets 
have  connected  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  with  events  of  their  time,  is 
to  be  regarded  in  quite  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  Lengerke  and 
others  have  placed  it.  It  results  from  a  connection  and  sequency  of 
order  and  arrangement,  not  from  an  immediate  sequency  of  lime.  After 
predictions  of  evil  of  any  kind,  and  of  devastation  and  destruction,  words 
of  comfort  are  next  subjoined.  The  pious  are  thus  led  to  the  cheering 
hope  of  better  times  and  a  future  Deliverer.  This  saves  them  from  a 
despairing  attitude  of  mind.  If  they  know  not,  and  are  not  permitted  to 
know,  the  day  nor  the  hour  of  the  promised  good,  yet  they  are  per- 
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mitted  to  cherish  the  animated  Lope  which  the  certain  fulurition  of  good 
inspires. 

In  contemplating  their  position,  I  imagine  to  myself  a  spectator,  from 
an  ele¥ated  station,  looking  to  a  distant  mountain-prospect.  Behind  each 
other  are  ridges  of  mountains,  with  intervening  vaJlies  or  tabJo-lands. 
The  latter  he  cannot  see ;  but  the  ridges  heaved  up  to  a  great  altitude 
are  perfectly  visible,  while  at  the  same  time  they  appear  quite  proximate 
to  each  other.  The  eye  can  discern  nothing  between  them,  and  the  inex- 
perienced seer  is  ready  to  afflrm  that  they  are  in  close  proximity ;  while 
the  experienced  observer  knows  how  fallacious  such  a  conclusion  may  be- 
So  is  it  with  the  prophets.  According  to  Peter  the  specific  time  of  the 
Messiah's  advent  was  not  revealed.  But  the  advent  itself  loomed  up 
into  distinct  visibility.  The  prophets  wrote  according  to  the  appearance 
of  things ;  or  rather,  they  wrote  according  lo  the  train  of  thought  in  their 
own  minds.  While  they  were  seeing  visions  of  calamity  and  deep  distress, 
they  were  filled  with  gloom.  Daniel  and  others  tell  us  that  they  were 
sick,  and  fainted,  in  the  midst  of  such  visiona.  Bat  the  scene  soon  changes. 
Their  fainting  spirits  are  revived.  They  see  the  Sun  of  righteousness  aris- 
ing upon  the  darkness.  They  are  cheered  with  his  light.  How  long  the 
darkness  will  endure,  it  may  be  that  they  know  not;  but  that  light  and 
peace  and  hope  and  joy  will  follow,  they  feel  assured.  Their  pens  follow 
the  visions  and  emotions  of  their  minds.  These  are  in  immediate  succes- 
sion ;  and  they  describe  them  accordingly.  But  the  times  and  seasons 
are  not  specifically  limited.  Eeents  onhj  are  made  definite  and  certain, 
while  ckromhgy  stands  silently  by.  The  prophets  are  not  writing  amnaU, 
but  they  simply  foretell  events  of  thrilling  interest. 

In  this  way  I  should  axioount  for  the  striking  phenomena  in  question. 
As  these  phenomena  are  so  uniform  and  al!  but  universal,  there  must  be 
one  common  principle  at  the  i)asis  of  the  whole.  I  see  no  other  so  prob- 
able and  satisfactory  as  the  one  just  stated. 

But  enough  of  Lengerke,  and  of  objections.  I  have  not  canvassed 
every  thing  which  he  has  said,  or  rather  declaimed  ;  but  I  have  omitted 
no  one  thing  to  which  a  reasonable  and  sober  man  can  attach  any  im- 

And  novf,at  the  conclusion  of  this  protracted  discussion,  let  me  merely 
glance  at  some  of  the  leading  reasons  for  receiving  the  book  of  Daniel 
as  genuine,  and  I  shall  dismiss  the  topic, 

I  will  not  insist  on  the  writer's  own  declaration  of  his  authorship, 
although  such  an  argument  has  weight,  when  there  are  no  particular 
grounds  of  suspicion.  But  that  such  a  man  as  Daniel  existed,  is  testified 
repeatedly  by  Ezekiel ;  that  he  was  ^prophet,  is  asserted  by  Christ  and 
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his  apostles  who  quote  from  his  boolt ;  that  his  book  was  in  the  Canon 
before  the  Maccahaean  periocl,  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  Sirach  (at 
least  180  B.  C),  of  the  N.  Test,,  of  Philo,  of  Josephus,  of  Melito,  of 
Origen,  and  of  all  the  Christian  Fathers  and  Jewish  Eabbies  down  to  the 
fifth  century ;  what  I  mean  is,  that  all  of  them  teD  in  substance  the  same 
Btory,  without  a  dissenting  voice.  That  Daniel  was  ranked  with  the 
prophets,  and  stood  immediately  before  or  after  E^eHel,  is  clear  from  the 
description  of  the  nature  of  the  Canon  in  Sirach,  the  N.  Test,,  Philo, 
and  Josephus ;  and  from  Melito  down  to  Jerome,  by  the  catalogues  of 
the  0.  Test,  books  where  each  is  named  seriatim.  Jerome  was  the  first 
who  learned  from  the  Rabbins,  that  they  in  his  time,  ranked  Daniel 
among  the  writers  of  the  Hagiography  or  Kethubhim.  For  this  disloca- 
tion, Theodoret,  of  that  same  period,  taxes  them  with  impudent  audacity. 
Then  the  internal  evidences  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  the  book  are  of 
the  most  conclusive  kind.  Whether  we  make  inquiries  in  reference  to 
history,  or  customs,  or  manners,  or  laws,  or  natural  objects,  or  political 
rejn'me,  or  the  language  or  dialects  of  the  book — to  whatever  quarter 
we  direct  our  scrutiny,  all  —  all  is  as  it  should  be,  all  is  as  we  might 
expect  it  would  be,  in  case  the  book  is  genuine  and  ancient.  Not  a  soli- 
tary voice  for  more  than  2200  years  was  ever  raised  against  it,  except 
by  some  Porphyry  who  denied  all  revelation.  What  more  do  we  want  ? 
What  more  can  we  reasonably  ask  for  ?  Indeed,  I  feel  prepared  to  aver 
with  open  face,  and  without  fear  of  confutation,  that  there  is  no  book  in 
the  O.  Test,  whose  antiquity  and  genuineness  are  better  vouched  for 
than  that  of  Daniel. 

Lengerke  thinks  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  David  wrote  the 
Psalms,  or  Solomon  a  good  part  of  the  Proverbs,  certainly  not  Canticles 
or  Ecclesiastes.  He  believes  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  Pentateuch, 
nor  Isaiah  the  most  of  what  goes  under  his  name ;  and  so  of  several  of 
the  prophets.  So  in  the  New  Testament.  Matthew  is  rejected  by  one 
critic;  Mark  by  a  second;  Luke  by  another;  John  by  another ;  all  the 
Gospels  are  assigned  to  the  second  century  by  otJiers ;  many  of  Paul's 
writings  are  wrested  from  him ;  the  2  Peter  is  lopped  off;  Jude  is  sup- 
[wsititious  ;  the  Apocalypse  is  the  work  of  an  enthusiastic  Millenarian 
of  the  second  century.  Such  are  the  heights  to  which  the  new  criticism 
climbs,  or  rather,  the  deep  abysses  into  which  it  plunges.  The  stopping 
place,  I  suppose,  is  where  Bruno  Eaur  has  found  his  rest,  viz.  that  the 
whole  is  a  fiction  and  a  fraud,  got  up  by  superstitious  priests  in  order  to 
sway  and  manage  the  vulgar.  But  if  this  be  not  the  ultima  Tkule,  then 
it  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  Kant  and  Hegel  have  proposed  a  more 
inviting  r^on.     Christianity,  and  its  predecessor,  Mosaism,  were  but 
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stepping  aiones  in  our  way  lo  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Reason,  pure 
reason,  reason  absolute,  instinctive,  godlike,  indeed  the  Divinity  itself — 
this  sits  in  Judgment  on  all  revelations  and  on  all  religions,  and  enthroned 
high  above  them  all  looks  down  on  all  and  says  :  '  Before  due  place  was 
given  to  me,  you  were  of  some  account ;  but  now  I  have  no  further  ser- 
vice for  you  to  perform ;  take  your  humble  place  at  my  footstool,  and 
there  await  my  pleasure.' 

Such  is  the  ultimatum  of  neological  criticism  in  religion  and  philosophy. 
And  as  to  the  book  before  us,  nearly  every  objection  which  is  urged 
against  it  converges  to,  and  centers  in,  one  single  a  priori  maxim,  via. 
'  A  miracle  ia  an  impossibility ;  prediction  would  be  a  miracle ;  if 
the  book  of  Daniel  be  ancient  and  genuine,  prediction  must  inevitably 
be  admitted ;  and  because  this  cannot  be  admitted  the  book  must  be 
from  the  hand  of  a  Pseudo- Daniel,  and  have  been  written  post  eventum.' 

8uoh  are  the  positions,  such  the  objections,  and  such  the  epiril,  that  a 
sober  inquirer  is  called  to  meet  with  and  to  oppose  But  it  he  will  have 
patience,  and  examine  the  whole  matter,  he  need  not  fear  a  challenge 
to  combat.  He  enters  the  lists  with  prophets,  and  apostles,  and  the 
whole  church  of  God  in  past  ages,  and  the  Saviour  himself,  on  his  side, 
aad  ready  to  support  him.  Neology  has  indeed  raised  a  loud  outcry 
against  the  book  before  us.  It  has  contraditled ,  it  has  poured  out  con- 
tumely ;  it  has  haughtily  looked  down  with  confempluous  sneering.  And 
yet,  after  all,  Jhere  ia  not  a  single  argument  on  w  hich  it  can  place  any 
reliance,  which  wiil  not  prove  the  Saviour  of  the  world  to  have  been 
an  impostor,  in  pretending  to  work  miradea ,  and  hia  apostles  to  have 
been  enthusiasts  or  impostors,  in  believing  in  (hem  and  also  pretending 
to  work  them.  The  arguments  that  eject  Daniel  from  the  Canon,  cast 
out  with  equal  violence  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  the  apostles. 

It  is  time  to  pass  on  to  remaining  topics.  They  are  but  few,  and  will 
require  but  a  little  space  to  canvass  them. 

§  8.  Ancient  Versions  of  the  hook  of  Daniel. 

(1)  That  an  Alexandrine  or  Septuagintal  Version  of  Daniel  was  ex- 
tant, in  the  latter  part  of  the  Maccabaean  period,  is  quite  certain ;  for 
1  Mace,  has  quoted  it  in  a  number  of  places:  e.g.  corap.  Sept.  Daniel,  11: 
31  with  1  Mace.  1:  46 ;  Sept.  11:  25  with  Mace.  1:  17,  18 ;  Sept.  11:  26 
with  Mace.  1:  18—20,  24,  28,  36,  54,  et  al.  That  it  continued  to  be 
used  until  the  time  of  Theodotion  (2nd  century),  is  plain.  Justin  Martyr 
(Dial.  c.  Tryp.  p.  128)  clearly  quotes  it ;  and  so  in  other  passages.  Ter- 
tullian  (De  Jejun.)  quotes  Daniel  2:  19,  according  to  the  same  Version. 
Origen  had  it  included  in  bis  Hesapla.     But  from  that  time  down  to 
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A.  D.  1772,  nothing  more  was  heard  or  known  of  it,  so  far  as  can  now 
be  liiscoyered,  exceptlog  wJiat  Jerome  says  respecting  it.  In  the  year 
last  named,  this  LXX.  Version  was  published  at  Rome,  from  the  Codex 
Chisianus  in  the  Vatican  library,  in  a  folio  volume.  The  important  ports 
of  this  volume  were  republished  by  3.  D.  Michaelis,  1774  ;  and  by  Se- 
gaar  at  Utrecht  soon  after,  accompanied  by  his  own  annotations. 

Jerome'stestimonymostly  respects  the  desuetude  into  which  the  Version 
had  fallen,  eren  long  before  his  time.  Origen  himself,  in  his  Commen- 
tary, uses  the  Vereion  of  Theodolion,  then  but  recently  made.  Jerome 
seems  to  be  in  some  perplexity,  about  th^  cause  of  the  neglect  exhibited 
toward  the  SepL  Version.  In  the  preface  to  his  own  version  of  Daniel, 
in  speaking  of  this  neglect,  he  says ;  "  Hoc  cur  accidit  nescio."  After 
suggesting  various  conjectures  respecting  the  matter  he  adds :  "  Quod 
mullum  a  veritate  discordet,  et  recto  judicio  repudiala  sil."  In  com- 
menting on  Dan.  iv.,  he  adverts  to  a  remarkable  departure  of  the  Sept. 
version  from  tlie  Hebrew  original,  and  then  adds :  "  Unde  judicio  magis- 
trorum  eoclesiae  editio  eorum  in  hoe  volumine  repudiata  est;"  and  to 
this  he  subjoins  the  remark  that  "the  version  of  Theodotion  is  read  in 
the  churches,  which  agrees  better  with  the  Hebrew  and  with  other 
ti-ans!aloTS."  Probably  the  version  of  the  Sept,  went  gradually  into 
desuetude ;  for  that  of  Theodotion  was,  on  account  of  his  alleged  heresy, 
somewhat  slow  in  coming  into  usage.  Michaelis  (in  Bib.  Orient.  Th.  4.) 
has  given  a  most  minute  and  circumstantial  account  of  this  vgrsion,  having 
examined  every  word  and  letter  in  it.  Its  historical  worth  is  not  much. 
It  shows  an  effort  at  an  ornate  style  and  purity  of  Greek,  and  often 
sacrifices  to  these  the  exactness  required  in  a  version.  Not  a  few  arbi- 
trary omissions  and  additions  are  made;  the  notions  of  tlie  times  are 
sometimes  developed,  and  historical  facts,  then  recent,  are  alluded  to. 
The  wonderful  in  the  book  is  augmented  in  the  version.  The  same 
spirit  which  led  to  this  is  exhibited  by  the  apocryphal  additions  to  the 
book,  which  are  described  in  §  9. 

There  are  many  specific  departures  from  the  Hebrew.  By  consulting 
Michaeiis  (ut  supra),  the  student  may  find  them  all  enumerated.  Here 
and  there  a  happy  rendering  occurs,  which  assists  the  intcIUgible  reading 
of  the  original. 

(2)  The  Greek  of  Daniel,  in  our  common  Septuagint,  is  the  translation 
of  Theodotion,  made  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
much  more  literal  and  exact  than  the  Sept.  *'ersion.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  translator  had  this  before  him.  Tet  he  has 
extended  his  corrections  further  than  was  necessary.  However,  it  is 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  many  of  these  have  been  interpolated 
since  the  time  of  Theodotion  ;  for  some  of  them  hardly  consist  wItJi  the 
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general  character  of  his  version.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  (he  long  addition  to  Dan.  iii.,  viz.  the  prayer  of  Asanas  and  the 
hymn  of  the  three  martyrs,  also  Dan.  xiii.  xiv.  (as  appended  to  the  book 
since  Theodotion's  time),  were  originally  attached  lo  his  version;  for  he 
merely  translated  the  Hebrew  Daniel.  The  prayer  and  hymn,  the  story 
of  Susanna,  and  the  history  of  Bel  and  the  DragOD,  were  doubtless 
composed  in  Greek ;  but  at  an  earJy  period.  We  find  Origen  defending 
them;  the  Alexandrine  church  very  partial  to  them;  and  the  Eomish 
churob  admitting  them  into  the  canon,  as  incorporated  with  the  book  of 
DanieL  But  Jerome  denounces  them  all  aa  mere  fables;  and  even 
Origen  admifs  that  the  Hebrews  never  had  them.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
our  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Sept.  in  genetal,  exhibit  these  apocryphal  books 
as  connected  with  the  Daniel  of  Theodotion.  That  this  was  originally 
the  case,  there  is  not,  as  has  been  said,  the  siightest  probabiiiiy.  The 
whole  thing  was  brought  about  by  the  fondness  of  the  Alexandrine 
churches  for  the  marvellous,  and  their  unscrupulous  reception  into  the 
canon  of  many  books  that  did  not  belong  there,  and  which  even  the 
Komish  church  named  deutero-ccmomcal. 

On  the  whole,  not  much  important  aid  can  be  drawn  from  the  version 
even  of  Theodotion.  Now  and  then  there  is  a  happy  rendering  of  a 
Hebrew  word  or  phrase ;  but  not  unfrequenlly,  also,  one  which  shows 
that  the  translator  had  no  very  exact  view  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  fexL  Great  caution  is  needed,  in  reading  such  a  version ;  one 
moreover,  which  has  beyond  all  doubt  been  considerably  interpolated 
and  sometimes  abriged.  It  ia  sound  advice  to  (he  student  of  the  book 
of  Danie!  that  he  should  consider  tlie  Greek  versioc  as  merely  adventi- 
dous  aid,  but  never  as  an  authmity. 

(S).  The  Stkiac  version  of  thb  book,  as  already  intimated  (p.  S12 
above),  exhibits  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  which  renders  it  wall 
worth  the  attention  of  the  enquirer.  As  Daniel  has  no  Targum  or 
Chaldee  version,  it  performs  a  valuable  service  in  the  explanation  of 
Hebrew  words.  In  the  Chaldee  part  of  Daniel,  however,  it  exhibits 
some  strange  misconceptions  of  the  meaning  of  the  author.  The 
apocryphal  additions  made  lo  the  book,  as  before  noticed,  are  appended 
to  this  version;  but  probably  by  interpolation  in  the  third  century. 
The  student  may  find  in  this  version,  something  of  the  same  assistance, 
which  is  rendered  to  other  books  by  the  Targums, 

(4).  The  Vulgate.  This  is,  as  a  whole,  superior  lo  any  other 
ancient  version,  and  shows  a  raore  thorough  knowledge  than  any  of 
them  in  respect  to  the  tenor  and  nature  of  the  book.  An  invaluable 
service  has  Jerome  done,  by  tliis  translation  of  Daniel  and  by  his  com- 
mentary upon  the  book.     As  received  by  the  lioraish  church,  it  has 
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the  apocryphal  additions,  translated  from  the  Greek  aa  appended  to  the 
version  of  Theodotion.  Jerome  evidently  bestowed  much  time  and 
pains  upon  these  works. 

(5)  Some  other  versions,  or  fragments  of  versions,  are  extant,  (a) 
A  Greek  version,  out  of  St.  Mark's  Library  at  Venice,  published  by 
Villoison,  A.  D.  1784 ;  a  slavishly  literal  translation.  (6)  Fragments 
out  of  Theodotion  by  Jacob  of  Edessa,  in  Syriac,  (c)  A  Hebrew  ver- 
sion of  the  Chaldee  in  Daniel  and  Ezra,  printed  in  Kennicott's  Bible, 
from  a  manuscript  of  1327  in  the  Vatican. 

§  9.  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel. 

Already  we  had  occasion  to  advert  frequently  to  them,  in  describing 
the  ancient  versions.  It  will  be  proper  here  to  descant  on  them  with 
somewhat  more  of  particularity. 

(a)  In  the  midst  of  the  third  chapfer  (after  v.  24,)  is  inserted,  first 
the  prayer  of  Azarias  (Ahednego),  who,  for  himself  and  his  friends, 
made  confession  and  supplication.  The  prayer  is  plainly  made  up  of 
fragments  from  Dan.  ix.  and  Neh.  ix.  It  abounds  in  the  confession  of 
Jewish  national  sins,  and  supplications  for  pardon  and  restoration. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  in  it  which  is  appropriate  to  the  condition  of 
Azarias  and  his  friends.  It  is  such  a  prayer  as  we  could  well  suppose 
might  have  been  uttered  in  a  fast-day-assemblage  of  exiled  Jews.  But 
there  is  one  feature  in  it,  that  seems  to  betray  the  fact  that  a  later  hand  has 
been  meddling  with  the  original  composition.  In  v.  40,  Azarias  prays 
thus  :  "  As  in  the  offering  of  rams,  bulls,  and  thousands  of  fat  lambs,  so 
let  our  sacrifice  in  thy  sight  to  day  make  propitiation  for  us !  "  This 
savors  strongly  of  a  Eomish  Cliristian  hand.  I  know  not  where  to  find 
apy  parallel  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  I  could  with  a  good  degree  of 
confidence  say  that  some  such  man  as  wrote  Hermas'  Pastor,  must 
have  wnttin  this  The  prajer  includes  vs.  25 — 45,  and  vs.  4G~ 51  are 
then  oixupied  with  narratne  stating  how  the  furnace  was  heated,  that 
the  flnme  mounted  up  i'l  cubits  and  how  an  angel  descended  into  the 
furnace  and  made  the  air  like  a  dewy  blowing  wind.  Forthwith  the 
martyrs  burst  mfo  a  song  of  ptaise,  which  is  contained  in  vs.  52 — 90, 
The  model  of  the  wntu  was  Ps  148,  where  the  different  creatures  of 
God  animate  and  mammate  are  called  on  to  praise  him.  But  here  the 
matter  is  extended  to  a  weiribome  length ;  for  the  same  objects  in  dif- 
ferent combinations  are  repeatedly  introduced.  There  is  a  kind  of 
chorua  to  nearly  every  \er  e  like  that  inPs.  136.  For  the  rest  — some 
of  thL  thoughts  are  e'lpre-.  t-d  m  a  pleasing  manner,  hut  on  the  whole 
there  i=  ^.reat  tamenes    ind  want  of  vital  energy.     It  is  hut  a  sorry 
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composition,  when  compared  with  the  Psalms  which  it  attempts  lo  imi- 
tate. From  V.  91  to  100,  the  original  Chaldee  of  Daniel  is  followed 
although  with  not  a  few  of  minor  departures  from  the  original.  The 
days  of  abounding  zeal  for  litanies  and  liturgies,  must  have  given  hirth 
to  such  a  composition ;  and  only  such  a  period  sanctioaed  the  addition  of 
it  to  the  Jewish  canonical  Daniel. 

(S)  The  History  op  Sosamna.  This  ia  quite  an  attractive  nwel- 
ette.  Most  children  and  young  persons  read  it  with  great  pleasure. 
The  narration  is  simple,  and  the  style  indicates  a  writer  more  espert  in 
Greek  than  Hebrews  in  general  were.  Vs.  64,  65,  also  68,  59,  betray 
a  Greek  original  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  paronomasias  which  they  ex- 
hibit. The  object  of  the  narration  is,  lo  exalt  the  early  youth  of  Daniel. 
Dan.  i.  ii.  gave  rise,  no  doubt,  to  the  story.  The  modesty,  virtue,  and 
piety  of  Susanna  form  an  attractive  picture ;  and  the  dexterity  of  Daniel 
in  bringipg  out  the  concealed  guilt  of  the  elders,  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
man.  One  is  inclined  to  ask,  however,  in  what  way  a  youth  came  by 
authority  to  sit  in  judgment,  as  Daniel  does,  upon  elders;  but  the  writer 
has  solved  the  nodus,  by  telling  us  (v.  45),  that  he  had  a  special  divine 
commission.  The  narrative  ends,  in  imitation  of  several  passages  in  the 
genuine  Daniel,  with  bringing  to  view  the  elevation  and  influence  of  the 
prophet.  If  apocryphal  writers  had  never  composed  anything  worse 
than  the  history  of  Susanna,  we  might  feel  quite  favorably  disposed  to- 
ward them.  I  add  merely  that  Jer.  29:  23  seq.  appears  to  have  su^est- 
ed  material  to  the  author  for  the  plan  of  his  work. 

(c)  Bel  asd  the  Dragon.  Somewhat  inappropriately  has  the 
writer  introduced  Bel  here,  as  the  object  of  religious  worship  under 
Cyrus.  The  older  Magi  had  no  temples,  no  altars,  no  idol-statues.  Xen- 
ophon,  indeed,  makes  Cyrus  oftentimes  speak  and  act  like  a  Greek,  in 
relation  to  Grecian  divinities.  This  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  his  book, 
and  shows  that  he  knew  little  of  the  religion  of  the  Parsis,  But  he  was 
writing  for  Grecian  readers ;  and  they  probably  felt  but  little  interest 
in  Parsism.  The  writer  of  the  story  under  review  has  brought  Cyrus 
before  us  as  a  worshipper  of  Bel,  who  was  a  Bafy/lonian  god.  The  story 
itself  is  composed  with  some  adroitness,  and  is  attractive  lo  readers  in 
general.  The  exposure  ot  the  imposture  of  the  heathen  priests,  in  pro- 
viding such  sumptuous  feasts  foi  Bel,  while  thej  themselves  secretly 
consumed  the  whole  by  night  is  vciy  well  man  iged,  and  in  itself  would 
present  nothing  incredible  But  the  lattei  pirt  of  the  story  spoils  the 
credit  of  the  whole  Daniel  is  ca-.t  into  thu  iions'  den  by  Cyrus,  who 
was  forLed  bj  the  priesis  to  giVL  him  up  to  then  vengeance.  While 
there,  the  spirit  of  God  bids  fie  prophet  Habakkuk,  in  Judea,  to  go  fo 
42 
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